
GEORGE REEL & SONS. 


THE ALDINE- EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

'■'w 

! supflesienfaby series. 

The fifty-two volumes wMeli have hitherto formed the well-known 
AJdine Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epio, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English- 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in soma cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely augmented roll of 
acknowledged English p^ta now coritains many names not represented 
in the series of “ ^dihe Poets,” 

With a view of providing for this want, and of making a series which 
has long held a high place in public estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue a second series, which -will contain some of the older poets, 
and the worlcs- of recent writers, so far as may be practicable by arrango- 
tnunt with the representatives of the poets whose works ore still copyright. 

One volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short intervals ; they 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine-paper edition of f hn 
Aldine Poets, in feap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Pn'co 
per -yolnmo. 

■ Each volume will he edited -with notes where necessary for elucidation of 
the text;, a memoir will bo prefixed and a portrait, where an authentic 
one is accessible. , ■ i 

' The following are already published: — 

The Poems or W u.t.tam Blake. With Memoir by W. M. Eossetti, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Tue Poems oe Samuel 'Boqebs. With Memoir by Efivari Boll, and 
portrait by Jeens. • ' 

The Poems op Thomas Ohattebton. 2 vols. Edited by the Bov. 
W. Skeat, -with Memoir by Edward Bell. 

The Poems or Sib WALTEB;BALEion, Sin Hexbt WoTTc-Mj'and Selec- 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With ■ Introduction by tlio Rev. Dr. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Baleigh. 

The Poems op Thomas Oajii’bell, With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
end portrait by Jeens. 

Thf Poems op Geoboe HimnEBT. (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Eev. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. 

The Pomis op John Keats. With Memoir by Lord Houghton, end 
portrait by Jeens. 

Sacbed Poems akd Pious Ejacclatioxs r.r Hexi-.y VAtGiiAX. Witii 
Jlemoir by Rev. H. F. Lyte. ; 

CoLr.rf. t.GE'.s Poems. With IntroducUon and Xotes. By As-ho, B.A. 
-Two vois. 
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In Ten Voltimes, price 2s. 6(J. each ; in half-morocco, £2 lOi. 

or. Kith Tlates, £3 He set. ’ 

•V CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OP 

lE^SPEAHE'S DEAMATIO WOEES. 

'-X%- Edited bx S. W. SINGEE. 

'Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the JJdine Poets. 

Thb formation of ntunerona Shakespeare Beading Societies lias created 
a .demand for a cheap portable edition, with legible tvbe, that Bhall pro- 
vide a Mund text with such notes as may help to elucidate the meaning 
and ‘BBsist in the better understanding of the author. The Publkhere 
therefore determined to' reprint Mr. Sin^s well-known Edition, publish^, 
in 10 vole.j sinall 8vo., for some time out of print, and issue it in a cheap 
for^ uniform with the well-known Aldine Edition of British Poets. 


: , CONTENTS. 

■ Vol. L The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlemen 
; .of Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure for 
’ Measure. 

VoL n. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost. SlidBuiirmer Night’s Dream. Merchant of Venice. 

VoL TTT. Ah Ton Lika It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
■ . , , Ends Well. . Twelfth -Night, or What You WiU. 

- ' VoL IV. Winter’s Talei. Pericles. King John. King Kichard II. 

VoL y. King Henry IV., Parts L and IL King Henry V. 

VoL VI. King Henry VL, Ports L H. and IIL King Eichard III. 
VpL.Vn. King Henry VHL Ttoilus and Cressida. Coriolanus. 

VotVIU. Titus Andronicus, Borneo and Juliet. Timon of Athens, 
"v Julius Offisar, 

Vol. rSL Macbeth. Hamlet. King Lear. 

VoL X. Othello. Antony and Cleopatra. Cymbeline. 


Uniform with the above, price Is. Gd ; in half-morocco, 5s. 
OBITICAL .ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKEBPEABE, 
WrLLiAM Wateibs Llovd.; 

Giving B Bucr^t^ac^unt of the origin and source of each play, where 
ascertainable' au^tUarelul criticisms on the subject-matter of each, 

A few copies of this VtcrrP. hate Veen priniea xo range irfft thefine^jfr of the 

Mdific Foc(s,* Thtprictf6r{hs Eleven Volumex (fioi soJd s^araicly) xt £2 iCc, 
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GEOBGE BELL & SONS. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 


A. Slzns of Select Worka ol Fafonritc Acthon, adapted for geneiaj reading, moderate In 
price, compact and_ elegant In form, and executed in a style fitting them to be perma- 
nently preoerved. Imperial 32mo., cloth, • ■ ^ 


Gatty’s Parables from Katnre. 

2 voK 6s. 

Captain Marryat’s Masterman. 
Keady, 2s. ed. 

Lamb’s Elia. Eliana and Last Essay 
with Memoir, by Baeei Cohuttail. 3 
volfl. 6s. 

Bacon’s Essays. 2s. Sd. 

Eoms’s Poems. Ss, 

Bongs. 3s. 

Coleridge’s Poems. Ss. 

C, Bibdin's Bea Songs and Ballads, 
And othera. 3s; 

Kidshipmam The. Autobiographical 
Sketches of ms own early Career, by Cap- 
tain Bash. TTar.r., B.Nm FLLS. 3s. 64. 
Lieutenant and Commander, By 
Captain Bash Haix, RJH., FSL£. St. 64 
George Herbert’s Poems. 2s. 6il 
Eemains. 2s. 


George Herbert's ’Works. 3s. ' ^ ' 

The Sketch Book. By WASHmaTOii.V’ • 
InviKQ. 3s. 64 

Tales of a Traveller. By WabbScko-'-, 

Ton Invnm. 3s. 6d. 

Charles Lamb’s Tales from • Bhak- . 

speare. 3s. 

Longfellow’S Evangeline and Voiceii 
Sea-side, and Poema on Slavery. 3s. 

Hilton’S Paradise Lost. 3s. 

Eegained, & other Poems. 3s. 

Sobin Hood Ballads. 3s, 

Southey’s Life :Of Helson. 3s. 

Walton’s Complete ' Angler, Bor- ■ 
traitt and lUuttratiom, 3s. 

Lives of Donne, Wottoh, 

Hooker, Ac. 3s. 6d. 

"lute’s Natural BBstory of Bel- 
bome. 2s. 64 


Bhakspeare’s Plays te Poems, Keightbey’s Edition, IS "Vols. in cloth case, 21s. 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 

Small fcap* 8yo. 

. V 

These Volmnea are Issned under the ^eral title of *' Kl zevui fiBRins," to dlsUngnlaii 
them from other collections. This general title has been adc^ted to Indicate ^e eplrtt In which 
they are prepared ; that Is to eay, with the greatest possible accnracy as regards teiU and 
the highest d^ree of beauty that can be attained in the workmanship. 

They are printed jit the Cilawlck Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and Issued In 
D neat doth binding. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline, ■'Voices, 

Bea-Blde and Flre-fildo. it. 64 With 
Portrait. 

■ ■ - ■- Pliawatha, and The Golden 
Legend, it. 6d. 

■ Wayside Inn, Hilos Blandish, 
Spanish Student it. Bd. 

•Burns’s Poetical Works, it, Sd, 

' PTtUi Portrait. 

- - -■ Bongs and Ballads. 4s. Gd. 

Thai Pditirmt contain aU the ayyrtp.U 
pieca puhlithcd in the Aldir.e Piition. 

Cowper’s Poetical Works. 2 vols., 
each 4i. 64 With Portrait. 

Coleridge’s Poems, 4s. 6<f, Witt 
Portrait. 


Irving’s Sketch Book. 5s,- With - 

Portrait. ■ , . 

Tales of a Traveller. 5s, 

Hilton’s Paradise Lost. 4s. Gd, With 

Portrait, 

Begained. is. 6tf. 

Shakspeare’s Plays and Poem*. 
Carefully edited by TnoiiAU Knainirr. 

In Beven volnmes. 6x. cachl, 

Bonthey’B Life 45, 6d, 

With l*orirait of K/lsos. * 

Walton’s Anglei^4sV’64 With a 

ProrUispit^., 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, 

Herbert A-c. Br. With Portrait. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL.fi; SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





STANDABB WOBKS FUBLISHEB BT 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


^ HisioricaTand Topo- 

: ; sffi.is'K d‘s:^;vr.5-T“ 

. Old ;Rom'e. A Handbook of the Enins of the Ancient City 

: A ‘’1? Trswllers. By R. Bras, il.A. Wilh Buslrt 

;tioH3, Maps, and Plans, Demy 8vo. 105 / 6d. 

Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and Re- 

IIAHTS. By Thomas Hesbt Dtee LL.D., Anthor of " The EUstor? of lie Kfacs oJ 
Eome," Snper-royal 8ro. lUnstratal, clolli. £l 5 i. *’ 

The History of the Kings of Rome. _ By Dr. T. H. 

: , JDteb, Anthor of tho “History of the City of Kome;" "Pompea; Its History, 

■ AnaqtaOes,” Sec., with a Prelatoiy Dissertnaon oa the ^tHcea anil Evidence of Ecrly 
Bomaa History. 8vo. 16 j. 

Slodem Enrope, from the Pall of Constantinople in 

1453. By THQJtAB Hehbx Dtee, JA,J}, Second Edition, Eevised and Contlnned. 

• .InBvols. £2 I 2 j. 6d. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By tho lato Georcb 

Lokq, M a., Editor of- ''(tear's Commentaries,'’ “Cicero’s (jrations,” ■ 8vo. 

Voi L From the Destmotlon of CartbiiJje to the End of the Jngnrthlne War. lii. 
yoL li. To fhe Death of Sertorina. Ite. 

-tX'- ■yoL in. todudlng the third JSUthridtac War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Con- 
sulship of G.JiSins (tear. 14 a. 

• VoL' IV. History of (tear’s Qallio Ctrapa!^ and of contemporaneons events. Hi. 

-i .Vol.,T,.FromflieInTa3ion.ofItaly tyJnlinsCffisartohlsDeath. 14x. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle 

• - ASES By C H; PEASsbs.iMA., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and lato liccturer 
' • . In HMorv St Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8to. 

' yoLLtothoDeathofCEiirdeLlon. 16». Yol. U. to tho Death of Edward E 14». 

Historical Maps of England. By 0. H. Peaksoh, M.A. 

tTnlio Third Edition, revised. 3U. Cd. 

jrn AUm' containing Kvo itaps of Eng’amd at different periods during the Early and 
Middle Ages. 

'The Desert of the Exodas. Journeys on Foot in the 

of the Forty Tears’ Wcnderlngs, nndertahen in connection with the 
' ' S^n^e Stuvey of Sinm and the FalesUne E-vploratiou Fimi By the lato E. H, 

3IaT ^ Altnoncr’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John s allege, 
siemtS of the Asiatic Socie^. and of the Soaete de Paris. V ith Maps, 

’ 2fn^Si)W mirations from Phot ographs rad Drawings t.i5rra on fto spot by tho 


LOrn>ON; GEOKGE BELL & SOBS, YOKE STREET, COYEKT GAEDEB. 
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GEOBOS BELL & B0N8. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Corpus Poetamm Latinorrun. Edited by E. 'Walkeb. 

One tUck vok 8vo. Cloth, 18j. 

Containing :—Catnllns, Lncretlna, VlrgUlna, Tlbnllna, PropertlnB, Orldlns, Horallns 
Phaedrna. Lncanne, Perslns, Jnvenalia, Jlartialls, Snlpicia, Btatlnn, Silins ItiOicne, Vfllerlna 
Flivccns, Calpnrnlns Slcnlue, Ansonlne, and ClandhmnB. • 

Omden’s Concordance to tlie Old and ISTew Testament, 

or an Alphabetical and.Claaaified Index to tho Holy Bible, epedally adapted forStnsday 
School Teachers, containing nearly 64,000 references. Thoron^y revised and con- 
densed by G. H. Hakhat. Fcap. 2». . . 

Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 

Translation, Introdactlons and Notes, Critical and Explanatory.’ By the Very Rer, 
J. J. Stewart PEROwin?, Dean of Peterborongh, 8vo. Vol. L, Fifth Edition 18 t • 
Vol. IL, Fifth Edition, lex. 

ABitniGED Editiok for SoIiooIb. Fifth Edition. Crown 

8vo. lOj. 6d. . 

Adams (Dr. E,). The Elements of the English Lan- 

GUAGE. By EnttEsr Adams, Ph.D. Twentieth Edition. Post 8to. ti. 6d. 

Whewell (Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity.. 

By W. Whewxix, D.D., formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fonrth 
Edition. In 1 voU 8vo. 16f. 

BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B, 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 

MEXICO. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 36». 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

AMEKICA. Fonrth Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s.' - . . 

The Life of Pizarro. With Some- Account of • hiB Asso- 

dates In Iho Conquest of PertL Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6i. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6i. ■ ‘ . 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewik, 

Kmi., SX.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford. BaiTi‘:ter*at-Law, Anthor of "Fasti 
” Siego of Jerusalem," " Chat's Invasion,'* •* 'rreatlse on 'rmsts," i:c. "With 
of 350 Illustrations finely engraved on "Wood, Mops, Plans, tc. Fourth 
E'lition. In 2 vols., demy 4lo. £2 2i. 

"This l3 one of those works which demand from critics and from tho public, before 
attempting to estimate its merits in detail, an nnquallQed tribute of admiration. The flret 
glance tells us that tho book Is one on which Iho leisure of ,a busy lifetime and Iho wbolo 
resources of an enthusiastic author have been lavished without Bllut. .... This work is a 
kind of British Museum for tUs period and oubjccl In Email coTnpc!j5s. It Is 6 cerlca of 
gallenea of statues, gems, coins, doenmonta, lettore, books, and relics, through which tho • 
reader may wander at leisure, and wWch he may animate with hla own musin'^gs and reflec- 
tions. It must be remembered throughout that this delightful and Instmctlvo colJectlcn b 
the result of the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and recognition tj 
many a museum or picture-gallery which has preserved ita donor's name for gencratJoai." 
^Times, ; 
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SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTAHY: 

a D^cription and Life^e coloured Drawing of every 

Standard 

Science Knowledge by T. BoswEta, LL.D., F.L.S, &o. With 
Popt^r Descnpti^ of the Uges, History, and U^ditions of fsreh 
.. of “Wild Flowers Worth 

Notice, “The British Ferns,” &c. . The Figures by J. E. Sowerkt, 
James So^eby, F.L.S., J. Db. 0. Sowerbt, F.L.S., and J. W. 
SaIiTee, Ai,S. In Eleven Yolnines, super-royal 8vo. ; or in 83 Parts 
’5s. each. 


T-«_ editorship of T. BosweirSsTEie, FXlS., cssistod by !3Xrs, Lankestcr, ' Sowerby^s 

English Botony,* when fiaished, will be exhaustive of the subject, and worthy of the 
blanch of science it iiln^tr&tee, .. * • to tutningover tht channingly execuTwi hand- 
coloured plates of British pl^ts rvhich encumber these volrunea \rtth riches, the readcT 
cahnot help being sLruch with the beauty of many of the bumblest flowering weryls we trend 
on with carele^ step. We cannot dwell npon many of Iho individuals grouprd in the 
•uplendid bouquet of flowers pres&ited In these pages, and It will be sufficient to state that 
tne wort Is pledged to contain a figure of cyeiy wild flower Indigenous to these Islfs.” — 
• NrneJ. 


“ Will be the most complete Flora of Great Britain ever brought out. This great wort 
will find a place Iwherever botanical sder.ce la cultivated, and the study of onr native 
plants, with all their fascinating associations, held dear.”— .Iftemrutr., 

. "A clear, bold, distinctive type enables the reader to take In at s glance the. arrangement 
end divisions of ev^ page. And Mrs. Lankester has added to the technical desaiption by 
the editor an extremely interesting poprdar-sketch, which foDows In smaller ty^. The 
Ehglldi, French and ferman popniar iiames are given, and, wherever that delicate and 
difficult step is at all practicable, their derivation also. Medical properties, superstitions 
and fanedes, and poetic tributes and lUustons, follow. In short there la nothing more left to 
be desired.”— ffuardtan, 

“Withont question, this Is the standard work on Botany, and indispensable to every 
botanist. . . . The plates are most accurate and beautiful, and the entire work cannot bo 
-too strongly recommended to all who are interested In botany.”— jHiufratcd A'etet. 


- Sold teparateli/, prices as folloKS ; 

. Bound cloth. 

YoL 1 (Seven Purts) 
n. ditto 

' m, (Eight Parts) 
lY. (Nine Parts) 

Y. (Eight Parts) 

YI. (Seven Parts) 

"VII. ditto 

Vni. (Ten Parts) 

. IX. (Seven Parts) 

X. ' ditto 

XT. (Six Parts) 

)i the Eleven Yoltunes, 221. 8e. in doth ; 247, 15 
. 287. 3<. fid. whole morocco. 

r'j \ rrr 'bv Prof. Bobweli, confaimV crtipiogmr.ous 

coloured plates, no’J>i-eadg,prtcei )S. each. 

.ONPONi STEEE?, COTENT GAEDEN. 
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GEOEQE BELL & SONS. 


LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

"Each volume b clegMitly printed In toyal Bvo., and ffiostrated vrith’a very large 

number of well-executed engravings, printed in colours They form a complete 

U brary of reference on the several subjects to which they are devoted, and nothing 
more complete in their way has lately appeared."— 

BREE'S BIRDS Of EUROPE AND THEIR EGGS, not ob- 

served in the Britbh Isles, WithasabcautifuUy coloured Plates. FivevoU. sLsr. 

GOUGH’S HISTORY OF THE FISHES OF THE BRITISH 

ISlUANDS. With 253 carefully coloured Plates. Fourvob. 4/. 

GATTY'S (MRS. ALFRED) BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Nume- 

rous coloured Illustrations. Two vob. a/, xor. 

HIBBERD'S (SHIRLEY) NEW AND RARE BEAUTIFUL- 

LEAVED PLANTS- With 64 coloured FuH.page Illustrations. Executed 
expressly for thb work. One voL i/. 5/. 

LOWE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH AND EXOTIC 

FERNS, With 479 finely coloured Plates. Eight vob. 6/. fir, 

LOWE'S OUR NATIVE FERNS. Illustrated with 79 coloured 

Plates and 900 Wood Eagrarings, Two vob. a/, s:, 

LOWE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW AND RARE FERNS. 

Containing Species and Varieties not Included In ** Ferns, Britbh and Exotic.*’ 

73 coloured Plates and Woodcuts. One voL iL ir. 

LOWE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GRASSES. With 

74 finely coloured Plates. One vol. x/. it, 

LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS ; being a description 

of the most beautiful-leaved Plants In cultivation in thb country. With fio 
coloured lUustrations, One vol, tf, is. 

MAUNDS’ BOTANIC GARDEN, New Edition. Edited by J, C. Niven, 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens,. Hull. With 350 coloured Pbtes, giving 1247 
figures. Sixvols. raf. rsr. 

MORRIS’ HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. With 360 finely 

coloured Engravings. Six vob, 6/. fir, 

MORRIS’ NESTS AND EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. With 

233 beautifully coloured .Engravings. Three vob. sf. 3». 

MORRIS’ BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. With 71 beautifully co- 

loured Plates. One voL xA is, 

MORRIS’ BRITISH MOTHS. With coloured . niustrations of 

nearly 3000 spedmeas. Four vob. 6/. fir, 

TRIPP’S BRITISH MOSSES. With 39 coloured Plates, con- 

taining a figure of each spedes. Two ^ok. af. tot, 

WOOSTER’S ALPINE PLANTS FirstSeries. With 54 coloured 

Plates. 351. « 

WOOSTER’S ALPINE PLANTS. Second Scries. With S4 coloured 

Platej. 551. 

LONDON ; CEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN.' 
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STANDARD WORKS 

PUBLISHED BT 

GEOBGB BELL & SONS. 


For List 0/ Bohk’s Libbabhs tee the tie Volume. 



. BOHN’S STANDAED LIBRARY. 


« 

V 

G-IBBON’S 

BOMAN . EMPIBE. 


VOL. vn. 





THE HISTORY 


OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


BY 

EDWARD GIBBON. 

ir / r // variorum notes, including those of 

GUIZOT, WENCK, SCHREITER, AND HUGO 


VOL. VII. 


-LONDON: 

GEORGE BELL AND SONS, YORK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN . , 

1884. 



LONDON: 

PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LDnin>. 

SIAMTOED StaXET AKD CBAILISO CEOES. 



CONTENTS 

OP THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


CHAPTER LXI.— PAETinoK of the empire by the pbekoh and 

VESETIAKS. — FIVE LATIS EMPERORS OF THE HOUSES OF FLASHERS ASB 

COURTESAT. — THEIR WARS AOAISST THE BOLGARIASS AND GREEKS. 

VTEAKKESS AND POVERTY OP THE LATIN EMPIRE. — ^RECOVERY OP 
CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE GREEKS. — GENERAL CONSEQUENCES OP THE 
CRUSADES. 


A.D. 

1204. Election of tbe Emperor Baldirin I. 

Division of the Greek Empire . 

Revolt of the Greeks . 

1204—1222. Theodore Lascaris, Emperor of Nice 
The Dnkes and Emperors of Trebizond 
The Despots of Bpiros . . ' 

1205. The Balgarian IV ar . 

Defeat and Captivity of Baldwin 
Retreat of the Latins 
Death of the Emperor 

1206 — 1216. Reign and Character of Heniy 
121T. Peter of Courtenay, Emperor of Constantinople 
1217 — 1219. His Captivity and Death . . . . 

1221 — 1228. Robert, Emperor of Constantinople . . 

1228 — 1237. Baldwin II. and John of Brienne, I 
Constantinople 

1237—1261. Baldwin II 

The Holy Crown of Thoms 
1237 — 1261. Progress of the Greeks . 

1259. Miehael Palteologus, the Greek Emperor 
1261. Constantinople recovered by the Greeks 
General Consequences of the Cmsades 

DIOnESSION ON THE FAMILY OF COURTENAY. 

1020. Origin of the Family of Courtenay 
1101 — 1152. 1. The Counts of Edotea 

II. The Courtenays of France 
1150. Their Alliance with the Royal Family 

III. The Courtenays of England 
The Earls of Devonshire . 
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COKTEKTS. 


^ ELctSov EMPEEOES of MCE AM) COKSIAMISOPLE.- 

^ PALiOLOGCS.-HIS FALSE LTJIo:.* 

THE POPE AM) THE LATUT CHEBCH.— HOSTILE DESIGN'S OP 

ASIA SICILT.—WaE OF THE CATALANS IH 

ASIA AM) GBEECE.— EEVOLCTIOSS AM) PEESEM STATE OF ATHEKS. 

A.D. 

Eestoration of the Greek Empire 

d204 — 1222, Theodore Lascaris 
_xl222 — 1255. John Ducas Vataces 
.1255 — 1259. Theodore Lascaris 11. . 

1259. Minority of John Lascaris . ! " 

Family and Character of Michael Palieologns 
His elevation to the Throne ... 
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Aexee the death of the laTvful 'princes, the Erench and 
Venetians, confident of justice and victory,' agreed to di- 
vide and regulate their future possessions.* .It vras stipu- 
lated by treaty, that tvelvo electors, sip of cither nation, 
should be nominated; that a majority should choose tlie 
emperor of the East ; and that,- if the votes vrero equal, the 
decision of chance should ascertain the succes'sful candidate. 
To him, with all the titles and prerogatives of the Eyzantine 
throne, they assigned the two . palaces of Boucoleou arid 
Elacherna;, with a fourth part of the Greefc monarchy. It 

• See tbe original treaty of portition, in the Venetian Chronicle of 
Andrew Dandolo, p. 320 — 330, and the p.uhpoqucnt election in Ville- 
hardoum, Ko. 130 — 1-iO, with Duc.ango in his Obscrv.alions, and the 
first ' book of hit Histoire de Constantinople sous I'Empiro do.i 
Frthjois. 
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was defined, that tlie tliree remaining portions should he 
equally shared between the republic of Venice and the 
barons^ of Erance ; that each feudatory, with an honourable 
exception for the doge, should acknowledge and perform the 
duties of hopage and m i li t ary service to the' supreme head 
of the empire; that the nation which gave an emperor, 
- should resign to their brethren the choice of a patriarch ; 
and that the pilgrims, whatever might be their impatience 
to visit the Holy Land, should devote another year to the 
conquest and defence of the Greek provinces. After the 
•; conquest of Constantinople by the, Latins, the treaty was 
confirmed and executed ; and the &3t and most important 
step, was the creation of an emperor. The six electors of 
; ' ; thfe French nation were all ecclesiastics ; the abbot of Loches, 
■' the- archbishop elect of Acre in Palestine, and the bishops 
of Troyes;. SoissonSj'Halberstadt, and Bethlehem; the last 
'of wboin exercised in the cainp the office of pope’s legate; 
their profession and knowledge were respectable; and as 
could not be the objects,- they: were best qualified to' be 
the' authors, of. the choice. .-The six Venetians were the 
principal servants of the.-state; and in this list the noble 
families .of Quenni and- Contarini are' still proud to discover 
their ancestors; ' The twelve assembled in the chaprel of the 
palace; and after .the 'solemn invocation of the. Holy Ghost, 
they.proceeded to.debberate- and vote. '--A just impulse of 
^respect and gratitude prompted them -to crown the virtues 
of the doge; his ■wisdonr had inspired their enterprise; and 
the most youthful knights'^might 'envy and applaud the 
exploits of blindness and a'ge,---But ‘the patriot Dandolo was 
devoid of .aU personal ambition; -and fully satisfied that he 
had been judged worthy tq.-reign.'' ' His nomination was over- 
ruled, by the Venetians' tfieroselves : his countrymen, and 
perhaps his friends,* represented, -with the eloquence of 
truth, the mischiefs that might arise to national freedom 
and the commOii cause, from the union of two incompatible 
characters, of.;tHe first magistrate of a republic and the' 
emperor of the East. The exclusion. of the doge left room 
_ for the more, equal merits of Boniface and Baldwin ; and at 

* After mentioning the nomination of the doge by a French elector, 
his kinsman Andrew Dandolo approves his exclusion, quidam Vene- 
torum fidelis et nobilis senex usus oratione satis probabili, &c. which 
has been epibroidered by modern writers from §londu3 to Le Beau. 
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tteir names all meaner candidates respectfully \rithdrevr. 
The marquis of Montferrat was recommended by his mature 
age and fair reputation, by the choice of the ’adventurers 
and the wishes of the Greeks; nor can I believe that Venice, 
the mistress of the sea, could be seriously apprehensive of -a 
petty lord at the foot of the Alps.* But the count of 
ilanders was the chief of a wealthy and warlike people ; he 
was valiant, pious, and chaste ; in the prime of life, since he 
was only thirty-two years of age ; a descendant Of Cliarlc- 
magnc, a cousin of the king of France, and a compeer of 
the prelates and barons who had yielded with reluctance to 
the command of a foreigner. Without the chapel, these 
barons, with the doge and marquis at their head, expected 
the decision of the twelve electors. It was announced by ■ 
the bishop of' Soissons, in the name of his colleagues Ye 
have sworn to obey the prince whom wp. should choose; by 
our unanimous suf&age, Baldwin count of Flandms and 
Hainault is now your sovereign, and the emperor, of the 
East.” He was saluted, with loud applause, and thc'^ro- 
clamation was re-echoed through the city by the joy of "flie 
Latins and the trembling adulation of the Greeks.' Boni- 
face was the first to kiss the hand of his rival, and to raise 
him on the buckler ; and BaldAvin was transported to the 
cathedral, and solemnly inyested with the purple buskins. 
At the end of three weeks he. was erbwned by the legato, in 
the vacancy of a patriarch ; but the Venetian clergy soon 
fified the chapter of, Sh-.Sophia, seated 'Thomas Jlorosini 
on the ecclesiastical throneyand employed every art to per- 
petuate in their .own natiop.the honors and benefices of the 
Greek church.f 'Without—delay the successor of Con- 
stantine instructed vPalestiric, .-France, and Borne, of lhi.s 
memorable revolution. To Palestine he sent, as a trophy, 
the gates of Constantinople, -.and the cliain of the harbour 

* Ivioctns (p. 384), with the vain ignorance of n preefc, describes tho 
marquis of Jlontfcrrat an a aian'fimc power. Airp-rapciav it rictic. 
6ai wnpdXioi'. Was he deceived hy the Byzantiite theme of Lom- 
bardy, wiiich extended along th'e coa«t of Calabria? ' 

+ They exacted an oatii from Thomaa Morosini to app-oict no canon? • 
of St. Sophia, the lawful cloctoiv, cxcciit Venetian.?, who h.ad lived ten 
years at Venice, &c. Bui the foreign clergy was envir.n*, the j.o[e 
diaapproved thi.s national monopoly, .nnd of the rix Latin patriarena of 
Constantinople, only the first and the i.ast were Veneti.-U!'. 

t Kiceta"=, p. 35^j^tiCEC trophits were given by Babk » to the 
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and adopted, from the !A.ssise of Jerusalem, the laws or cus- 
toms best adapted to a'iFrencli colony and conquest in the 
Bast. In his epistles, the natives of Brance are encouratred 
to swell that colon}|-, and to-secure that conquest, to people 
a magnificent city and a fertile land, which will reward the 
labours both, of the priest and the soldier. He congra- 
.tulates the Eoman .pontiff on the restoration of his au- 
thority in the East ; invite's him to extinguish the Greek 
Eehisin bj his presence in a general council ; and implores 
his .blessing and forgiveness for the disobedient pilgrims. 
Trudence and dignity are blended in the answer of Inno- 
cent.* 'IrL the subversion of the Byzantine empire, he 
^arraigns, the vices , of man, and adores the prondence of 
Hod ; the conquerors will be absolved or condemned by 
;'tlieir?. future condu'et j the validity of their treaty depends- 
.■on..fche,,4i!idgment .of St. Peter; but he inculcates their 
most sacred duty.of establishing a just subordination of 
•obediepce and tribute, . from .the Greeks to the Latins, 
from the 'magistrate to the clergy, and from the clergy to 
the pope. , ■ 

In the division of the Greek provinces,! the share of the 

Knights Hospitallers, on wherm he -also Eettled a fourth part of his own 
private estate, the Duchy of- He'oeast. (Taaffe, iL p. 88, App. IvL) In 
the deed of the . new emperor ntyles himself Balduinus Dei 

Gratia fidelissimus in Christo Imperator^ a Deo coronatus Romanorum 
Moderator et eempef Augustus'." — Eo.]*,: ; 

* The Epistles of. Ihnocent:IIL ara a-.tich fund for the ecclesiastical 
and civil institution of .the Ijatin empire of -Constantinople; and the 
■most important of the3e":epistle3,.{Qf 'which.tl!B collection in two vols. 
in folio, is published by Stephen. Balnze>tiife.inserted. in his Gesta, in 
Muratori, Script. Eerum ItalicKruin; tpin.iii.;p''l* C- 94—105. ' 

• . t In the treaty of partition, mosii^f the names are corrupted by 
the scribes; they might be restoredy and a good;map suited to the 
last age of the Byzantine empire, . would be an improvement of 
geography. Butjfdas! D’Anville is no more. [This want has been 

« Qa de^ee,'tb6ugh far from completely, supplied by Ko. 61 of 
er’s Hand Atlas and Koeppen's fifth map, which eshibite 
le in the time'of the Crusade& ' Koeppen (test 113—119) gives 
the following summary of the several portions allotted to the Latin 
conquerors of the Byzantine empire : — ^ _ ■ • i, . 

• I. Tub CROWN-LASDS, or imperial^omain,” which compnzed the city 
of Constantinople, the province of Thrace, part of Bithynia, as far as 
Ore river Sangarius, and the islands b£ Proconnesus, Lesbos, Chiosi 
Lemnos, Skios, Ac. 
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Yenetians vras more ample tlian that of the Latin emperor. 
ITo more than one-fourth -n-as appropriated to his domain ; 
a clear moiety of the remainder was reserved for Yenice ; 
and the other moiety was distributed among the adven* 
turers of Prance and Lombardy. The venerable Dandolo 
was proclaimed despot of Eomania, and invested after the , 
Greek fashion with the purple buskins. He ended at Con- ' 
stantinople his long and glorious life ; and • if. the prero-' 
gative was personal, the title. was used by his successors till 
the middle of the fourteenth century, with the' singular . 
though true addition of lords of one-fourth and a half of the 
Homan empire.* The doge, a slave of state, was seldom 

IL The jascnou or Salosiki (Thessalohica),- formed out, of.:tiio ;^ 
greater part of ancient llacedoniiu ■ , 

III. The ducht op Athens, conlSining.the former , Attica- and- 

Bocotia. . . “ -y-] • 

IV. The pitiNciPAtrrr of.Achaia-and the Mop.ea, c'ohsistbg' iif. ' 
the chief part of the peninsula of the Peloponnesus. . 

_ V. The OniENTAt possessions or Venice, composed of,.l: Afhr- ■ 
tided post in Constantinople, with the! suburbs of Pera and Galata.- ' 

2, The duchy of Gallipoli (Kallipolisi, or the ancient Thracian Cher-' '’ 
Eonesus. 3. The cities of.Koron and Jlodon, with Botne tracts of laud . 
in the south-west of the Peloponnesus. 4, Candia or Crete ; and 

5. The county 6f Negropont (Eubcca), with iEgina, Salamis, . Cerigo. 
(Cythere), and some smaller islands. ■ ■ 

VI. The duchy or Kanos and op the- Aecuip^co, extending 

over Paros, Antiparos, and -some' of the neighbouring Cyclades, held 
by Jlarfc Sanudo, the Venetiaa 'adrenturer, who soon became inde- 
pendent. - 

VII. The possesions ori yhe -Kskhts Hosrn.AtLEn-s (chiefly 
acquired from the year 1307- to 1311),' tIz., Rhodes and some neigh- 
bouring islands, several -castles in. Cyprus (granted to them by 
Henry IL Lusigunn), au'd the fortress of -Bodru (Hnlicamas.su.s), on 
the main-land of CariiU-hED'.] \ L.isv, 

* Their stylo wns -'ilominu;^'quar11c partis ct dimidiro imperii 
Romani, till GiovanDiiDolfino',‘*»ho w.as elected doge in the yc.ar 135C. 
(Sanuto, p. 530- • 611-)' For lb's government of Constantinople, roe 
Ducangc, Histoiw do C. P. 1. 37. [A note to^lhe fourth canto of 
Byron’s Childe Harold, stanza sii, points out Glilijon's omission hero 
of *' the important a, he haying written Romani fatlc.ad of Rommiic." 
This disregard of punctilio is of no other importance than as it xe^rds 
the title of the Doge.’!, which had this form in nil their substiyx'^ ■ 
nets till 1357, when it was used 'by Giovanni DolSW) in a 
preserved by Muratori, Script Ital. xiiL Cll. Ko question of fact 
involved, for it is well-known t&b Romania was the derignation pivt'n ^ 
at that period to the small remnant of the Roman empire ; and of thi» 
Gibbon has shoavn himself fully awaro in this very page, as well a« st 
p. 47S, vol. vi. — E d.) 
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permitt^ to depart from the helm of the republic ; but his 
place was_ supphed bj the lail, or regent, who exercised a 
supreme jurisdiction over the colony of Venetians; they' 
possessed three of the eight quarters of the city ; and his 
independent tribunal was composed of six judges, four 
counsellors, two 'chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and a 
constable. Their long experience of the Eastern trade 
enabled them to select their portion with discernment; 
they had rashly accepted the dominion and defence of 
Adrianople,; _but it was the more reasonable aim of their 
policy to form a chain of factories, and cities, and islands, 
along the maritime coast, from the neighbourhood of Ea- 
giisa to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The labour and 
. cost of ..such extensive conquests exhausted their treasury ; 

: vthey abandoned their maxims of government, adopted a 
feudal -System, and . contented themselves with the homage 
of their nobles,* for the possessions 'which these private 
vassals ;nndertook . to reduce and maintain. And thus it 
f was, that the family of Sanut acquired the duchy of Haxos, 
’^^ich involved the greatest part of the Archipelago. Eor 
the price of ten thousand marks, the .republic purchased of 
the marquis of .-Montferrat the fertile island of Crete or 
_,-.Candia, with the ruins of a hundred cities;! but its im- 
provement was stinted by the proud and narrow spirit of an 
aristocracy;! and ;the uisest senators, would confess that 

■* Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 2. 6) has mairked the conquests made by 
. the state or nobles of VeniceJiof'ihe islands of Candia, Corfu, Cepha- 
Ionia, Zante, Ifasos; Paro?, 'Melos;’ Ahditis, Mycone,' S cjto, Cea, and 
Lemnos. [Some of thfese islands webo netSf 'subject to V enice, although 
they - favoured her commerce •and'' were at'times -protected hy her 
fleets ; and others among them-'wete not acqnired by her till a much 
later period. The Ionian Islands were'' at ■•first " held by Frankish 
nobles, who placed themselv'^ under -the guardianship of Naples or 
the despots of Epirus. Zante (Zacynthus), CCphalonia, Itaka, and 
Santa Maura (Leucadia), belonged to the Beneventine family of Tacco, 
and passed hy marriage to the Greek 'dynasty of .^ta, who reigned till 
they were expelled by the Turks in ’l^Sl and 1469. Corfu (Corcyra), 
remained under the supremacy of'-Naples till 13S6, when it rvas con- 
quered by Venice. (Koeppen, p. 118.) For the disposition of Naxos, 
.Paros.-ScVros, Lemnos, &c. see a fonjfer note, p. 4 and 5. Ed.] 

f BonSara^Id the isle of Candia, ' August 12, A.D. 1204. , See me 
act in p. 533 ; but ,1' cpnnot understand bow it could be his 

mother's portion, or how she could be the daughter of an emperor 
Alexius. ' j In the year 1212, the doge, Peter Zani 
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tte sea, not the land, -was the treasurj' of St. Mark. In the 
moiety of the adventurers, the marquis Boniface might 
claim the most liberal reward; and, besides the isle of 
Crete, his exclusion from the throne was compensated by 
the royal title and the provinces heyond the Hellespont. 
But he prudently exchanged that distant and difficult con- 
quest for the kingdom of Thessalonica or Macedonia, t^velve 
days’ journey from the capital, where he might be supported ' 
by the neiglibouring powers of his brother-in-law the king 
of Hungary. His progress was hailed by the ypluntary or 
reluctant acclamations of the natives; and Greece, the. 
proper and ancient Greece, again received’ 'a Latin con- 
queror,* who trod with indifference that classic ground. Ho 
viewed mth a careless ieye the, beauties of the valley ’;pf’ . 
Tempe ; traversed with a cautious step the straits of Ther-;'?; 
mopylre; occupied the unknown cities of Thebes, Athens, 
and Argos ; and assaulted the fortifications of Corinth arid 
■ Napoli, t which resisted his arms. The l6ts of the -Latin ^ 

Bent a colony to Candia, dra'svn from every quarter of Venice. Ikvfc ;- 
in their eavage manners and frequent rebellions, tho Candiots may ‘ 
be compared, to the Corsicana under the yoke of Genoa ; and ■when I 
compare the accounts of Bolon and Tournofort, I cannot discern much 
difference between the Venetian and the Turkish island. ' 

Villehardouin (Ko. 159, ICO. 173 — 177) and Nicetas (p. 3S7 — 301) ' 
describe the expedition into Greece of the marquis Boniface. The" 
Choniate might derive his information from his brother Slichacl, arch- • 
bishop of Athens, whom he paints as an orator, a statesman, and a 
saint. His encomium of Athens/ and the description of Tempo, shonld 
be published from the Bodlciah MS. of. Nicchos (Fabric. Bibliot. Qnec. 
tom. vL p. 405), and’ would luivoi-deserved Mr. Harris’s inquirie?. 
[This MS. (which Gibbon -noticed before, vol. vL p..571) w-as published 
by Wilken, Lips.-1830,tninder tho title Karratio dc Statuis Anti'juu-, 
quos Fraud, post captam <7.- P. <w!ti«;1201, dcslricrcrttnl, and again .liv 
Bekker (1838) in tbe-ScTiptores ByzantdBut the description of Tempt 
nnd Athens hy Michael Nicetr;, remain)' anpublishcd, — En,] 

+ Napoli di Romania, or Nanplia, the ancient sea-port of Argos, is 
still a place of strength and coueidcration, situate on a rocky peninsula, 
with a good harbour. (Chahdlera Travels into Greece, p. 227.) 
[Athens and Thebes wero never recovered by the emperors of flio 
East ; they fell to the sh-aro of Olho. de la Roche, who attended this 
expedition. (See tlio close of -cjf. -Ixii.) Ho had the title of Miyoc 
KCpioc, Grand Sire; hla son- <j^ obtained that' of, Uukc^ 1234. 
Naupliawas regained by tho Bye-antine Greeks till with ■ 

the assiatarice of a Venetian fleet, AVilli.am dc VlUWKWynin, the 
youngest son of Geoffrey I., added it to liis jirincit'ality of Aclmia and 
•-the Jlorea. (Koeppon, p. Ill— 117J In tho atmgelo which gave birth 
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pil^ms were regulated by cbance, or choice, or subsequent 
pchange; and they abused, rrith intemperate ioy, their 
triumph over the lives and fortunes of 'a great people. 
Alter a minute survey of the provinces, they weighed in the 
scales of avarice the revenue of each district, the advantaf^e 
of the situation, and the ample or 'scanty supplies for the 
mamtenance of soldiers and horses. Their presumption 
claimed and.dividedthe'long-lost dependencies of the Koman 
sceptre.; the Nile and Euphrates rolled through their ima- 
gery tealms, and' happy was the vrarrior who drew for his 
prize the palace of the Turkish sultan of Iconium.* I shall 
not -descend to the pedigree of families, and the rent-roll of 
estates, but I wish; to specify that the counts of Blois and 
St. -Pol were invested with the duchy of Nice and the lord- 
sMpiof Demotica ;t the principal fiefs were held by the ser- 
vice 'of .constable, chamberlain, cup-bearer, butler, and chief 
iMok: and our historian, Jefti-ey of YiUehardouiu, obtained 
k-fair 'establishment on the banks of the Hebrus, and united 
the double office of marshal- of Champagne and Eomania. 
At -the head of 'his knights, and archers, each baron 
mounted on horseback to secure the possession of his 
share, and their first efforts were .generally successful. But 
the "public force was weakened by their dispersion; and 

to the new kingdom of Greece, Napoli .di Romania ,w.is conspicuous, 
and for several -years was, the capital of the infant state , It then con- 
tained ,9000 inhabitants; .but .this number has .been , considerably 
reduced since the removal of the seat of government to' Athens. Still, ' 
frond .the excellence of its harbour, nearly: all the trade of the Slorea 
centres there, and its fortress^ which is called -the Gibraltar of Greece, 
stands on the top of A precipltous'rock 720 fe^t.lihove the level of the 
sea. Malte Brun and Balbi, p. 619. — Ed.] ' 

. * I have softened the expreS3i<m;pf.rNic^s,'W?irf strives to expose 
the presumption of the Franfe. See De .Rebus post C. R; expugnatam, 
■p. 375 . — 384, , . - ' ” ' , '**’,*; 

•}■ A city surrounded- by the river Hebrus, and six leagues to the 
south of Adrianople, received, from. its double wall the Greek name of 
Eidymoteichos, insensibly, corruptfid^-unto Demotica and Dimot. I 
have prefen'ed the.more convenient and-ruodem appellation of Deiho- 
tica.' This place rcas.„-the last Turkish- -residence of Charles XIL 
[Brocqui&'e saw-tljp^ouhle wall in 1433, .and gives Dymodique as the 
iDame of tha^^ty at* that time, '..He was not aware that the river 
.-'^Tdariza' nr Maritza, which hh crossed three times, li-as the ancient 
Hebrus; (Travels, p. 343, edit Bohn.)- .Demotica is now a flourishing 
town with 15,000 inhabitants, and noted for its manufacUires of fine . 
pottery, silk, and wool. Malte Brun and Balbi, p. 610. Ed.] 
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a thousand quarrels must arise under a lau", and among 
men, rrhose sole umpire 'svas the sword. TTithin three 
months after the conquest of Constantinople, the emperor 
and the long of Thessalonica drew their hostile followers 
' into the field ; they were reconciled by the authority of the 
doge, the advice of the marshal, and the firm freedom of 
their peers.* 

Two fugitives, who had reigned at Constantinople, still 
asserted the title of emperor; and the subjects of tlieir 
fallen throne might be moved to pit}''by the misfortunes of 
the elder Alexius, or excited to revenge by the spirit of 
hlourzoufle. A domestic alliance, a common interest, a.. • 
similar guilt, and the merit of extinguishing his enemies, a.,-.- 
brother and a nephew, induced the more recent usurper toVi' 
unite with the former the relics of his power, Mourzoiffle’ ' ■ 
was received with smiles and honours in the camp of 'his ,- 
father Alexius ; but the wicked can never. Jove. aPd should^ 
rarely trust, their fellow-criminals; he was seized in 
bath, deprived of his eyes, stripped of liis troops ’.and' j'* u 
treasures, and turned out to wander an object of horror' 
and contempt to those who with more propriety could hate, 
and uith more justice could punish, the assassin of the 
emperor Isaac and his son. As the tv-rant, pursued by fear-._ 
or remorse, was stealing oyer to Asia, he was seized by they.'C 
Latins of Constantinople, and condemned, after an openv-' 

. trial,' to an ignominious death. His judges debated the- ■ 

• mode of his. execution — the .hxe, the wheel, or the stiike; 

. and it was resolved that Mourzoulle t should ascend the 
Theodosian column, a-jallar of white marble of one hundred 
and forty-seven feet-_in hejght.|; From the summit he was 

* Their quarrel Is- teld by-VilliheWouin (No. l-tf> — 158) witli the. 
spirit of freedom. Tile merit nhd reputation of the marsihal arc no- 
knowledgcd by the Greek historian (p. 387), pi-yn •rapa roTc rwi' Anri- 
vuv ivvafiivop ' errpartvftaat'; unlike some modem horow, whoso 
exploits sire only visible in their own memoirs. [Dean 3Iilman h.vs . 
connected this quarrel with cftputfistanccs- quite foreign to it, end 
erroneously mado'Villchardouiwhlmsclf, instead of }iis nephew, prince 
ofAchaia. See Note, p. 18, 19.t--ED.] • . . 

f See the fate of MourzouSe, in Nicetas '(p. •OP,'?), -TjHebardoum ' 

(No. 141 — 145. 163), and Qunfherus (c. 20, 21). Ncilher^bo ularAal 
nor the monk afford n grain of pily.dbr a tyrant or rebel, whoeC j)ii 2 ijh' 
ment, however, was more unexampled th.an his crime. 

- • 4: The column of Arcadias, which represents in basjo-rcliero hi« 
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cast do\m teadlong, and dashed in pieces on the pavement, 
m the presence of innumerable spectators, ivho filled the 
lorum of Taurus, and admired the accomplishment of an 
oJd pre^ction, which was explained hy tHs singular event .♦ 
Xhe late of Alexius is less tragical; he was sent by the 
marquis a captive to Italy, and a gift to the king of the 
iiomans ; but he had not much to applaud his fortune, if 
the sentence of imprisonment and exile was changed from 
a fortress in tlie Alps to a monastery in Asia. But his 
daughter, before the national calamity, had been given in 
marriage to. a- young hero who continued the succession, 
and restored the throne of the Greek princes,'}' The valour 
of Theodore Lascaris was signalized in the two sieges of 
Constantinople. After the flight of UTourzoufle, 'when the 
Jiatins were already in the city, he offered himself as their 
■eniperor to the soldiers and people ; and his ambition, which 
,^'ight be virtuous, was undoubtedly brave. Could he have 
Tiinfi^’ed a soul into the multitude, they might have crushed 
the strangers under their feet;' their abject despair refused 
his aid, and Theodore retired to breathe the air of freedom 
in Anatolia, beyond the' immediate view and -pursuit of the 
conquerors, IJnder the title, at first of despot, and after- 
wards of emperor, he drew to his standard the bolder spirits 
who were fortified against slavery by the contempt of life ; 
and, ’ as .evety means was lawful for the public safely, 
implored, without scruple the alliance of the Turkish sultan. 
Nice, where Theodore established, his residence, Pmsa and 
Philadelphia, Smyrna and. Ephesus, opened their gates to 
their deliverer; he derived strength and reputation from his 
victories, and even from his defeats ; and the successor of 
Constantine preserved a fragment, .of the empire from the 

victories, or those of his father. Theodo5luB,'is rtill estant at Constan- 
tinople. It is described aha measured, Gylliua (Topogi-aph. 4. /), 
Banduri (ad lib. 1, Antiquit. C: R p. 507 , &c.), and Toumefort 
(Voyage du Levant, tbtn. ii. lettre 12, p. 231). - ■ , 

nonsense of Gunther and the modem Greeks yonceming ttm 
columna fatidica, is unworthy of notice; but it is 
that fifty years before the Latin conquest, the poet Tzetzes (Chihad, 
9. 277) relates the dream^of a matron who saw an amy m the tonim, 
and a man sitting on the column, clapping his hands, and uttering a 

loud exclamation. • ' , much 

Trebizond, and Epirus (of which Licetas saw the ongm without much 

pleasure or hope), are learnedly explored and clearly reprew.nted, in 

the F amili m Byzantinffi of Ducange, • 
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banks of tbe ^feander to the suburbs of Isicomedia, and at 
length of Constantinople. Another portion, distant and 
obscure, Tvas possessed by the lineal heir of the Comneni, a 
son of the -virtuous Manuel, a grandson of the tyrant Andro- 
nicus. His name -aras Alexius; and the epithet of great 
was applied perhaps to his stature, rather than to his 
exploits. By the indulgence of the Angeli, he -was appointed 
governor or duke of Trebizond ■,*- has toth gave him ambi- 

* Except some facts in Pachymcr and Nicephoros Gregoras, -which 
-trill hereafter be used, the Byzantine writers diBdain,to speak of the 
empire of Trebizond, or principality of the Lad./ and, among the 
Latins, it - is conspicuous only in the romances of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries. Tet the indefatigable Ducange has dug out (Fam. 
Byz. p. 192) two authentic passages in Vincent of Beauvais (L 31, 
c. 14i), and the protonotary Ogerius (apud Wading, A.D. 1279, No. 4). . 
[Trapezus, afterwards Trebizond, was a colony from Sinope, 01. vi,.l, . 
B.c. 75C (Euseb. Chron, ap. Clinton, P. H. L 156). It was, therefore, 
nearly coeval -with the generally received era of Rome. It received its 
name from the trapezoid, or tabular form of the rocky coast on which 
the colonists fixed their settlement. Xenophon gave it early celebrity 
(Anab. T. 5. 3) as the point where he and his Greeks, during their, 
memorable retreat, first reached the shore of the Eusine. The 
obscure mediojval empire of Trebizond has of late found its historians 
in Prof. Fallmerayer (Geschichte dcs Kaiaerthums von Trapezunt, 
Munchen, 1827), and Geo. Finlay (History of Greece and Trebizond, 
p. 354 — 498), both founded on a recently discovered chronicle of ilichaet 
Panaretos, Prof.Koeppen of Franklin College, Pennsylvania, has also in 
his useful work. The World in the Middle Ages (p. 122. 20G), given a 
clear compendious view of the subject, and more particularly collected 
from v.arious discrepant accounts, the following narrative of the origin of 
this State. When Isaac Angelus overthrew the Comneni in 1185, 
Thamar, a daughter of Andronicus (probably one of his children by 
Theodora, the former queen of Jerusalem, sec this History v. 351), 
escaped and conveyed to Colchis two young sons of Manuel Coinnenus. 
They were hospitably received- by the Greeks of that country ; and 
after the capture of Constantinople in 1204 by the Latins, Alexius, one 
of these princes, then a handsome and spirited youth, was assisted by 
his Colchian friends,- in conquering a narrow tract along the southern 
coast of the Euxine, as far as the river Sangarius, where he founded 
the Comnenian. empire of Trebizond. On its Bub,sequcnt fate, till its 
fall in 1461, the above-mentioned writers supply whatever Gibbon’s 
imperfect authorities omitted or mis-stated. ■ The open roadstead of 
Trebizond is a very insecure harbour; but ita-sit-uation, at the eastern 
extremity of the Eiurine, has made it in all commercial -times a con- 
venient medium of European intercourse witli Armeni.a and Pcr?i.v 
We Cad this slated in the fourteenth century by Maundorilic (Travels, 
p. 201, edit Bohn), and in the present by Lay.ard (N. and B. p. 7). 
Tile neighbouring port of Eatoun is better sheltered; but this advan- 
tage is nculializod by tbe insalubrity of the mr. Kocpj>cn states the 
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tion, the revolution independence; and Tvithout changing 
his title, he reigned in peace from Sinope to the Phasi°, 
along the coast of the Wack Sea. His nameless son and 
successor is described as the vassal of the sultan; whom he 
served with two hundred lances that Comnenian prince 
.was no more than duke of Trebizond, and the title of 
smperor was first assumed by the pride and envj' of the 
grandson of Alexius. In the "West, a third fragment was 
saved from the common shipwreck, by Michael, a bastard of 
the house of Angeli, who, before the revolution, had been 
known as a hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. His flight 
from the camp of the marquis Boniface secured his freedom ; 
by his marriage with the governor’s daughter, he com- 
manded the important place of Durazzo, assumed the- title 
• of despot, and founded a strong and conspicuous principality 
•in ' Epirus, Hltolia, and Thessaly, which have ever been 
.‘peopled by a warlike race. The Greeks, who had offered 
j-their sendee to their new sovereigns, were excluded by the 
■ hhughty Latins t from all civil and military honours, as a 
‘nahioh born to tremble and obey. Their resentment 
prompted them to show that they might have been useful 
friends, since they could be dangerous enemies ; their nerves 
were braced by adversity.; whatever was learned or holy, 
whatever waS noble or valiant, rolled away into the inde- 
pendent states of Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice ; and a single 
patrician is marked by the ambiguou’s praise of attachment 
and. loyalty to the Franks. The vulgar herd of the cities 
and the country would have gladly submitted to a mild and 
regular servitude ; and the transient disorders of war would 
have beeu-obliterat’ed.by some years of industry and peace. 
But peace was banished, and industry was crushed, in the 

disorders of the feudal sfstem. •The Itornan emperors of 
, r-'- . i- ■ 

population of Trebizond at tliis time-.to .be 50,000. -Jlalte Brun and 
Balbi (p. 649), make it only from 25,000 to 35,000 . — Ed.] 

* [Alexius was succeeded by his sondn-law, Andronicus I. Finlay, 
p. 3S4. The title of “ Faithful Emperor of the Eomnns” was from the 
first assumed by Alexius ; after 'thc recovery of Constantinople by the 
Greeks, his.grandson, Fohn IL, styled himself "Emperor of all the 
East,” — Ib. B70 . — Ed.] , 

,+ The portrait of>;tho French 'Tjatins is drawn in biicetas by the 
hand of prejudice and resentment : ovotv rav.aWm' iOvCrvtls'Apioi 
tpya TTapaavptit^XvaOai. atpiaiv rji'iixorro, dXX.' ouCf rif ruv xap‘* 
roiv f; rail' povffaiv Trapi roig ^ap^ppotg rovrotg trtSti'iTtro, cui 
trapd TOVTO dlpat ri)v pvaiv ijuav avrjpipoi, Kai rbv yoXor iXxof 
rov Xoyou wporpf.YOJ'ra. 

, ‘ *v 
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Constantinople, if they ^ere endoisred Vith abilities, Trero 
armed vrith power for the protection of their subjects : their 
laws -were wise, and their administration was simple. The 
Latin throne was filled by a titular prince, the chief, and 
often the servant, of his licentious confederates ; the fiefs 
of the empire, from a kingdom to a castle, were held and 
ruled by the sword of the barons; and their discord, poverty, 
and ignorance, extended the ramifications of tyranny to 
the most sequestered villages. The Greeks were oppressed 
by the double weight of the priest, who was invested with 
temporal power, and of the soldier, who was inflamed by 
fanatic hatred; and the insuperable bar of religion and 
language for ever separated the stranger and the native. 
As long as the crusaders were united at Constantinople, the 
memory of their conquest, and the terror of their arms, 
imposed silence on the captive land; their dispersion be- 
trayed the smallness of their numbers and the defects of 
their discipline; and some failures and mischancc.s revealed.' 
the secret, that they were not invincible. As the fear of the'i 
Greeks abated, their hatred increased. Tliey murmured; 
they conspired ; and before a j'ear of slavery had elapsed, 
they implored, or accepted, tho succour o? a barbarian, 
whose power they had felt, and whose gratitude they 
trusted.* 

The Latin conquerors had been s.aluted with a solemn 
and early embassy from John, or Joanice, or Calo-John, tho 
revolted chief of the Bulgarians and "Wallachians. Ho 
deemed himself their brother, as the votaryof tho Boman 
pontiff,' from whom he had received the regal title and a 
. holy banner ; and in the subversion of the Greek monarchy, 
ho might aspire to the name of thcir’fricnd and accomplice. 
But Calo-John was astonished to find that the count of 
Flanders had assumed the pomp and pride of tho successors 
of Constantine ; and his ambassadors were di5mi.SBcd with a 
haughty message, that tho rebel must deserve a pardon, by 
touching ^vith his forehead the footstool of tho imperial 
throne. His resentment t would havc_ exhaled in acts of 

* I hero begin to iiEO, with frcetleiii and confidence, tijc tight boots 
of the Histoiro do C. P. eocs rKrapiro doc rronjoi.*, whicb Iniccoge 
has given ns n supplement to Villei'.-irdouhi, snd whicb, in iv b5.!!;sr,cuB 
style, cle'-crvca the praise of an yriginal and cl.ofic wort _ 

f In Calo-John's answer to iUc pope, wc may find his ckimf and 
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violence and blood-; bis cooler pobcy watcbed the rising dis- 
content of tbe Greeks; affected a tender concern -for tbeir 
sufferings ; and promised that their first struggles for free- 
dom should be supported by his person and kingdom. The 
conspiracy was propagated by national hatred, the firmest 
band of association and secrecy ; the Greeks were impatient 
to sheath their daggers in the breasts of the victorious 
strangers ; but the execution was prudently delayed, till 
Henry, the emperor’s brother, had transported the flower of 
hjs_ troops beyond the Hellespont. Most of the towns and 
villages of Thrace were true to the moment and the signal ; 
and the Latina, without arms or suspicion, were slaughtered 
by the vile and merciless revenge 'of their slaves. 'Prom 
Demotica, the first scene of the massacre, the surviving vas- 
sals of the count of St. Pol escaped to Adrianople ; but the 
Prench and Venetians, who occupied that cit}’-,were slain or 
‘ expelled by the furious multitude ; the garrisons that could 
effect their retreat fell back on Teach other towards the me- 
tropolis ; and the fortresses that separately stood against 
the rebels were ignorant of each other’s and of their sove- 
reign’s fate. The voice of fame and fear announced the 
revolt of the Greeks, and the rapid approach of their Bul- 
garian ally; and Calo-John, not depending on the forces of 
his own kingdom, had drawn from the Scythian wildemess a 
body of fourteen thousand' Gomans, who drank, as it was 
said, the blood of their captives, and sacrificed the Chris- 
tians on the altars of their gods.* 

Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, the emperor 
dispatched a swift messenger to recall count Heniy and his 

complaints (Gesta Innocent. IIL c. 108, 109) : he was cherished at 
Borne as the prodigal s'on. • . . , 

* The Coinans were a Tartar or Turkman horde, which encamped 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries on .the 'verge of Moldavia. 
Tbe greater part were Pagans, but some were Mahometans, and the 
whole horde was converted to Christianity (a.d. 1370), -by, Lewis king 
of Hungary. [These were no other than the Cumans, already noticed 
in ch. 55, vol. vi. p. 273. Large bodies of them were allowed to settle 
in Hungary, where their conversion to Christianity began in 1229 
under Bela IV. and was completed in 1279 by Ladislas IV. Kruse, 
Tab. -TIT. These were detached portions of the large horde which 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth - century over-ran the steppes , 
between the Volga and the Danube. In May, 1224, they were com- 
pletely broken and dispersed by the Mongols in a bloody battle on the. 
river Kalka, after which they never rose again to independence. 
Kdeppen, p. 97 . — ^Ed.} V 
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troops ; and had Baldwin expected the return of his gallant 
brother, with a supplv of twenty thousand Armenians, he 
might haye_ encountered the invader with equal numbers, 
and a decisive superiority of arms and discipline. But the 
spirit of chivalry could seldom discriminate caution from 
cowardice ; and the emperor took the field with a hundred 
and forty knights, and their 'train of archers and sergeants. 
The marshal, who dissuaded and obeyed, led the vanguard 
in their march to Adrianople ; the main body was com- 
manded by the count of Blois ; the aged doge of Yenice 
foBowed with the rear; and their scantj' numbers were 
increased from all sides by the fugitive Latins. They under- 
took to besiege the rebels of Adrianople ; and such was the 
pious tendency of the crusades, that they employed the holy 
week in pillaging the country for their subsistence, and in 
framing engines for the destruction of their fellow- Chris- 
tians. But the Latins were soon interrupted and alarmed 
by the light cavalry of the Comans, who boldly skirmished to 
the edge of their imperfect lines ; and a proclamation was 
issued by the marshal of Komania, that on the trumpet’s 
sound, the cavalry should mount and form ; but that none, 
under pain of death, should abandon themselves to a desul- 
tory and dangerous pursuit. This wise injunction was first 
disobeyed by the count of Blois, who involved the emperor 
in his rashness and ruin. The Comans, of the Parthian or 
Tartar school, fled before their first charge; but after a 
career of two leagues, when the knights and their horses 
were almost breathless, they suddenly turned, rallied, and 
encompassed the heavy squadrons of the Franks. Tlio 
count was slain on the field ; the emperor was made pri- 
soner ; and if the one disdained to fly, if the other refused 
to yield, their persontd bravery made a poor atonement for 
their ignorance or neglect of the duties of a general.* 

Proud of his victoiy and his royal pri/.c, the Bulgarian 
advanced to relieve Adrianople, and achieve the destruction 
of the Latins. They must inevitably have been destroyed, 
if the marshal of Eomania had not displayed a cool courage 
and consummate skiO; uncommon in all agc.s, but most 

* KicctA-s, from ignorance or malice, impntei the defeat to lh« 
cowardice of Dandolo (p. 3S0); but Villeh.ardouin fiharca Ida own 
glory with Ids TcneraWo friend, qui v:cl» horn" ere ct goto oe vroit, 
aais mult ere cages ct preua ct vigucroa <Ko. IPS}. 
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Uncommon in those times, when war was a passion, rather 
than a science. His grief and fears were poured into the 
firm and faithful, bosom of the doge ; but in the camp he 
diffused an assurance of safety, which could only be realized 
by the general belief. * All day he maintained his perilous 
station between the city and the Barbarians ; Villehardouin 
decamped in silence, at the dead of night ; and his masterly 
retreat of three days would have deserved the praise of 
Xenophon and the ten thousand. In the rear the marshal 
supported the weight of the pursuit ; in the front lie mode- 
rated the impatience of the fugitives ; ^nd wherever the 
Comans approached, they were repelled by a line of impe- 
‘ netrable spears. On the third day, the weary troops beheld 
;the sea, the solitary , town of Ilodosto,*and their friends, 
who had landed; from the Asiatic , shore. They embraced, 
they wept ; but they united their arms and councils ; and, 
'in his brother’s absence, count Henry assumed the regency 
bf-the empire, at once in a state of childhood and caducity .f 
If the. Comans withdrew from the summer heats, seven 
thousand Latins, in the hour of danger, deserted Constan- 
tinople, their brethren, and their vows. Some partial suc- 
cess was overbalanced by the loss of one hundred and twenty 
knights in the field of Eusium ; and of the imperial domain, 
no more was left than the capital, with two or three adjacent 
fortresses on the shores of Europe and Asia. Tlie king of 
Bulgaria was resistless and inexorable ; and Calo- J ohn 
resp'ectfully eluded the demands of the pope, who conjured 
his new proselyte to restore peace and the emperor to the 
afflicted Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin was too longer, 
he’ said, in the power of man ; that prince had died in 
prison ; and the manner of his death is variously related by 
jonorance and credulity. The lovers of a tragic legend wiU 
be pleased to hear, that the royal captive was tempted by 
the amorous queen of the Bugarians ; that his chaste refusal 
exposed him to the falsehood' of a woman and the jealousy of 


* The truth of geography, and the original text of-Tiilehardouin 
(Xo. 194), place Eodosto three days’, journey (trois jouriie'e.s) from 
Adrianople; tut Vigenere, in his vefeion, has inost absurdly sub- 
stituted trois heiires: and this error, which is not corrected by Ducange, 
has entrapped several modems, whose names I shall spare. [Eodosto 
is on the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora. Benjamin of Tudela made 
it two days’ journey from Constantinople. Travels, p. 7_6, edit Bohn. 
— -ED.j i" reign and end of Baldwin are related 
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a. savage ; that liis hands and feet were severed from his 
body ; that his bleeding trunk was cast among the carcasses 
of dogs and horses ; and that he breathed three dajs before 
he was devoured by the birds of prey.* About twenty 
years afterwards, in a wood of the Netherlands, a hermit 
announced himself as the true Baldwin, the emperor of 
Constantinople, and lawful sovereign of Flanders. Ho 
related the wonders of his escape, his adventures, and Ids 
penance, among a people prone to belifeve_and to rebel; 
and, in the first transport, Flanders acknowledged her long- 
lost sovereign. A short examination before the French 
court detected the impostor, who was punished with an 
ignominious death ; but the Flemings stUl adhered to the 
pleasing errqr; and the' countess Jane is accused b3* the 
gravest histori^ms of sacrificing to her ambition the life of 
an unfortunate father.f 

In all civilized hostility, a treaty is established for Jbe 
exchange or ransom of prisoners ; and if their captivity lie 
prolonged, their condition is known, and they arc t'rq.'ited 
accordmg to their rank with humanity or honour. . But tlie 
savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws of war ; his 
prisons were involved in darkness and silence ; and above a 
year elapsed before the Latins could be assured of the death 
of Baldwin, before his brother, the regent Henry, would 
consent to assume the title of emperor. ■ His mode- 
ration was applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and 
inimitable virtue. Their liglit and perfidious ambition was 
eager to seize or anticipate the moment of a vac.ancy, wiiile 
a law of succession, the guardian both of the prince and 
people, was gradually defined and confirmed in the here- 
ditary monarchies of Europe.' In the support of the Eastern 

by Vifiebardoum and TSicctas tp. — tlG); nnd tficir oml?«.ions ara 
Bupplied by Ducango in bis Observatious, and to the ctid of Ids Cr?t 
book. ■ , * After bniRbing away all donbtfvil and impro- 

bable circun:\!;tance!i, wo may prove tUe death of Ilaldwin, 1. I!y the 
firm belief of the Frcncb barons fVillcljardonin, No. 250). 2. by the 

declaration of Calo-Jolm lunlsdf, who oxcuscb his not rslca'ing the 
captive emperor, quia debituta Carais cxsolverat cnin carccre tcncrctnr. 

■ (Gesta Innocent. IIL c. 109.) ' ' ' t See the ttory of thh 

impostor from the French and Flcnvl'h writers in Dncangc, HUt. 
de C. P. 3. 9; and the ridiculous fab!c.s tint were believe] by the 
monks of St. Alban’s, in Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, y. 271, 272. 
fSee Eohn's edit, of P.oger of Werdover. voL ii. p. 455.- .Fd.] 

•von. Tii. ■ c 
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empire, Henry \7as gradually , left -nitliout an associate, as 
the heroes of the crusade retired from the -n-orld or from the 
\var.. , The doge of Teniee, the venerable Dandolo, in the 
fulness of years and glory, sank into the grave. The mar- 
quis of Montferrat was slowly recalled from the Pelopon- 
nesian war to the revenge of Baldwin and defence of Thes- 
salonica. Some nice disputes of feudal homage and service 
were reconciled in a personal interview between the emperor 
and the king ; they were firmly united by mutual esteem 
and the common danger ; and their alh'ance was sealed by 
the nuptials of Henry with the daughter of the Itaban 
prince. He soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. 
At the persuasion of some faithful Greeks, Boniface made a 
bold and successful inroad among the hills of Ehodope ; the 
Bulgarians fled on his approach ; they assembled to harass 
his retreat. On the intelligence that his rear was attacked, 
without waiting for any defensive armour, he leaped on 
horseback, couched his lance, and drove the enemies before 
him j but in the rash pursuit he was pierced with a mortal 
wound; and the bead of the king of- Thessalonica was pre- 
sented to Calo-John, who enjoyed the honours, \vithout the 
merit, of rictory. It is here, at this melancholy event, that 
the pen or the voice of Jeffrey of ViUehardouin seems to 
drop or to expire and if he still exercised his military 
office of marshal of Eomania, his subsequent exploits are 
burifed in oblivion.f The character of Henry was not un- 

* ViUehardouin, Ko. 257. I quote, with regret, this lamentable 
conclusion, where we lose at once the original history, and the rich, 
illustrations of Ducauge. The last pages may derive some light from 
Henry’s two epistles to Innocent III. (Gesta, c. lOG, 107.) 

f The marshal was alive in .1212, but be-prqbably died soon after- 
wards without returning to France. (Ducange, Observations sur'Ville- 
hardouin,.-p. 238.) His fief of Messinople, the gift of Boniface, was 
the ancient Maximianopoli.o, which flourished in the time of Ammianus 
Harcellinus, among the cities of Thrace (No. 141). [This city was the 
Porsulco of earlier times. It was situated on the northern side of the 
Laous Bistonis, now Lake Bumu, and appears in the Itin. Antonini 
(p. 21, Per Macedoniam usque Constantinop.) as Impara sive Pyrsoalis 
nunc Maximianopolis. Prof. Koeppen (p. 114) ranks it, under the 
name of Mysonopolis, among the most remarkable cities in the Latin 
empire of Komania ; but in 1433, Brocquiere, who calls it Missy, found 
it desolate and uninhabited. (Travels, p. 344, edit. Bohn.) Keichard 
(Tab. vi.) assigns to it the modem appellations of Gumurd.sjins and 
Komulds Egjina , ViUehardouin is saia to have died there in 1213. 
He has been confounded by someavriters with his nephew, who wa? ' 

a ' 
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equal to his arduous situation; in the siege of Coristan- 
tinople, and beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the 
fame of a valiant knight and a skilful commander; and his 
courage was tempered with a degree of prudence and mild- 
ness unknown to his impetuous brother. In the double • 
war against the Greeks of Asia and the Bulgarians of Eu- 
rope, he was ever the foremost on shipboard or on horse- 
back ; and though he cautiously provided for the success of 
his arms, the drooping Latins wero often roused bj* his 
example to save and to second their fearless emperor. But 
such efforts, and some supplies of men and monej' from 
Erance, were of less avail than the errors, the cruel^', and. 
death of their most formidable adversary. When the despair 
of the Greek subjects in«led Calo-Jobn as their deliverer, 
they hoped that he would protect their liberty .and adopt 
their laws ; they were soon taught to compare the degrees 
of national ferocity, and to execrate the savage conqueror, 
who no longer dissembled his intention of dispeopling 
Thrace, of demolishing the cities, and of transplanting the 
inhabitants beyond the Danube. Many towns and villages 
of Thrace were already evacuated ; a heap of ruins marked 
the place of Phillippo'polis, and a similar calamity’ was ex- 
pected at Demotica and Adrianople, by the .first authors of 
the revolt. They raised a cry of grief and repentance to 
the throne of Henrj'; the emperor alone had the niag- 
nanimity to forgive and trust them. No more than foui* 

Lis namesake, and raised the family to a more conspicuous elevation. 
From the Jlistoire da ConqwUa ct dc VdaUiacment da Franrrjit d^iis 
la Etais dc VAndenne Grcce sous la Villc/iardmns, par .T. A. Buchou, 
Paris, 1846, we loam that Geoffrey the younger, with a largo bod 5 - of 
knights and men at arms, returning from Palestine, was cmjffoyed hy 
William de Champlitte, Count of Anjou, to whom, in the divi.=ioa of 
the empire, the More.a had been allotted. Having assisted in the con- 
quest of this peninsula, Villehardouin, in 1210, obtained the Eovcreignly 
.for himself by a fraud, which is related in a modem Greek poem, 
published with a French translation, by Buchon, Pari?, 1S40. He 
reigned there till his death in 1218, when ho was succeeded by hi' son, 
Geoffrey II.; and for more than a century, his dynasty held tiie prin- 
cip.ality of Achaia and the Morca. It? history is fully rciated by 
Finlay (Mediaeval Greece, p. 202 — 2CT), and abridged by Koeppe-i 
(p. 11*5 — 117). It may bo found also in Fallmerayer’a Hittory of th" 
Morca in the Jliddle Age.=>, vol. ih, in the Pcloponrtaa of I’rofe^s.ir 
Ern.st Curtiup, Voh i. Gotha, 1851, and, with pome local notice=, in ihe 
.Jteifcn und Eciterouten itn Pchiponna o[ Dr. Louis Iio.=p, Berlin, 1S4L 
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liundred kniglits with tlieir seqeants and arcliers, could be 
assembled under Ms banner; and with this slender force he 
sought and repulsed the Bulgarian, -who, besides his iu- 
fantij, was at the head of forty thousand horse. In this 
expedition, Henry felt the difference between'a hostile and 
a friendly country; the remaining cities were preserved by 
his arms; and the 'savage, with shame and loss, was com- 
pelled to relin(piish his prey. • The siege of Thessalonica 
was the last of the evils which Calo-John inflicted or suf- 
.%ed ; he was stabbed in the night in his tent ; and the 
general, perhaps the assassin, who found him weltering in 
,his blood, ascribed the blow with general applause, to the 
lance of St. Demetrius.’® After several .victories, the pru- , 
denee of Henry concluded an honourable peace with the 
successor of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Hice 
" and Epirus. If he ceded some doubtful limits, an ample 
kiugdorn was reserved for himself and his feudatories ; and 
his reign, which lasted only ten years, afforded a short 
interval of prosperity and peace. Ear above the narrow 
policy of Bmdwin and Boniface, he freely intrusted to the 
Greeks the most important offices of the state and army; 
and this hberalitj'’ of sentiment and practice was the more 
• seasonable, as the princes of Hice and Epirus had already 
learned to seduce and employ the mercenary valour of the 
Latins. It was tlie aim of Henry to unite and reward bis 
deserving subjects of every nation and language; but he 
appeared less solicitous to accomph'sh the impracticable 
union of the two. churches. Pelagius, the -pope’s legate, 
who acted as the sovereign of Constantinople, had .inter- 
dicted the worship of 'tlie Greeks, and sternly imposed the 
payment of tithes, the double procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and a blind obedience to the Eoman pontiff. As the 
weaker party, they pleaded the, duties of conscience, and 
implored the rights of toleration: “ Our bodies,” they 
said, are Ciesar’s, but our souls belong only to God.” 
The persecution was checked by the firmness _* of the 
emperor ;t and if we can believe fhat the same prince was 
*' The church of this patron of Thessalonica^ was served hy the 
tanons of the holy sepulchre, and contained a divine ointment which 
distilled daily and stupendous miracles (Ducange, Hist, de C. P. 

2 . 4 ). ■ , ' 

t Acropolita (c. 17 ) observes the persectition of the legate ; and thi . 
toleration of Henry (Epi] as he calls.him), K\vOuiva Karicropict. 
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poisoned ty the Greets themselves, we must • entertain a 
contemptible idea of the sense and gratitude of mahtmd. 
His valour was a vulgar attribute -which he shared with ten 
thousand knights ; but Henry possessed the superior cour- 
age to oppose, in a superstitious age, the pride and avarice 
of the clergy. In the cathedral of St. Sophia, he presumed 
to place his throne on the right hand of the patriarch ; and 
this presumption excited the sharpest . censure of pope 
Innocent the Third. By a salutar}- edict, one of the first 
examples of the laws of mortmain, he prohibited the alien- 
ation of fiefs; many of the Latins, desirous of returnir^ 
to Europe, resigned" their estates to the .church for a spi- 
ritual or temporal reward ; these holy lands were imme- 
diately discharged from military service; and a colony of 
soldiers would have been gradually transformed into a 
college of priests.* 

The virtuous Henry died atThessalonica,in the defence of 
that kingdom, and of an infant, the son of his friend. Boni- 
face. In the two first emperors of Constantinople, the male 
line of the counts of ELanders was extinct. But their sister 
Tolande was the wife of a Prench prince, the mother of a 
numerous progeny; and one of her daughters had married 
Andrew king of Hungary, a brave and pious champion of 
the cross. By seating him on the Byzantine throne, the 
barons of Eomania would have acquired the force.s of a 
neighbouring and warlike kingdom ; but the prudent Andrew 
revered the -laws of succession ; and the princess Yolande, 
with her husband Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, 
was invited by the Latins to assume the empire of the East. 
The royal birth of his father, the noble origin of liis mother, 
recommended to the barons of Prance the first cousin of 
their king. His reputation was fair, his possessions were 
ample, and, in the bloody crusade against the Albigeois, the 
soldiers and the priests had been abundantly satisfied of 

* See the reign of Hcshv, in Bac-ange cie C. P. 1. 1, c. 35 — <1 ; 
l. i2, c. 1—22), who much indebted to the cpi.RUc! of the pope”. 
Le Berm (Hist, du Bas Empire, tom. xxi. p. 120 — 122) hes found, 
perhnp.s in Doutremau, Fomo laws of Henry, w-hich detenuined the 
service of fiefs, and the prerogatives of the emperor. [The govomincnl 
of Henry, his determined efforts to re.-train the power asinirif d iiy 
Jiope Innocent, and the -protection which ho afforded to hi« Gnek 
subjects against the tj'ranny of Pelagius, the papal legate, are well 
related by Finlay, p. 115 — 12 S.— Ed.] 
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Ills ze^' and valour. Vanity might applaud the elevation of 
a ppench emperor of Constantinople, hut prudence must 
pity, rather than envy, his treacherous and imaginary great- 
ness. To assert and adorn his title, he was reduced to sell 
or mortgage the best of his patrimony. By these expedients, 
the liberality of his royal kinsman Philip Augustus, and 
the national spirit of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the 
Alps at the head of one hundred and fortyvknights, and five 
thousand five hundred sergeants and archers. After some 
hesitation, pope Honorius the Third was persuaded to crown 
the. successor of Constantine; but he performed the cere- 
mony in a church’ without the walls, lest he should seem to 
imply or to bestow any right of sovereignty over the ancient 
capital of the empire. The Venetians had engaged to trans- 
port Peter and his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the em- 
press, with her four children,' to the Byzantine palace ; but 
■ they required, as the price of their service, that he should 
recover Durazzo from the’ despot of Epirus. Michael 
Angelus, or Comnenus, the first of his dynasty, had be- 
queathed the. succession of his power and .ambition to 
Theodore, his legitimate brother, who already threatened and 
invaded the establishments of the Latins. After discharging 
his debt by a fruitless assault, the emperor raised the siege to 
prosecute a long and perilous journey over land from Durazzo 
to Thessalonica. He was soon lost in the mountains of 
Epirus; the passes were fortified; his provisions exhausted; 
he was delayed and deceived by a treacherous negotiation;, 
and, after Peter of Courtenay and the Eoman legate had 
been arrested in a banquet, the Erench troops, without 
leaders or hopes, were eager to exchange their arms for the 
delusive promise of mercy and bread. The Vatican thun- 
dered; -and the impious Theodore was threatened with the 
vengeance of earth and heaven; but 'the captive emperor 
and his soldiers were forgotten, and the reproaches, of the 
pope are confined to the imprisonment of his legate. Ho 
sooner was he satined by the deliverance of the priest, and 
a promise of spiritual obedience, thaiihe pardoned and pro- 
tected the .despot of Epirus. His peremptory commands 
suspended the ardour of the Venetians and .the. king of 
Hungary ; and it was only by a natural or untimely death* 

Acropofita (c. 14) affirms, that -Peter of Courtenay died hy the 
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that Peter of Courtenay uras released from his. hopelcsa 
chptiritj'.* ' ’ 

The long ignorance of his fate, and the presence 6^" the 
lawful sovereign, of Tolande, his wife or widow, delayed the 
preclamation of a new emperor. Before her death, and in 
the midst of her grief, she was delivered of a sou, who was 
named Baldwin, the last and most unfortunate of the Latin 
princes of Constantinople. His birth endeared him to the 
barons of Komania ; but his childhood would have prolonged 
the troubles of a minority, and his claims were superseded 
by the elder claims of his brethren. The first of these, 
Philip of Courtenay, who derived from his mother. Iho 
inheritance of Hamur, had the wisdom to prefer the sub- 
stance of a marquisate to the shadow of an empire ; and oil 
his refusal, Bobert, the second of the sons of Peter and 
Tolande, was called to the throne of Constantinople. 
"Warned by his father’s mischance, he pursued his slow. and .; 
secure journey through Germany and along the Danube ; a 
passage was opened by his sister’s marriage with the Icing 
of Hungarj' ; and the emperor Eobert was crowned by the 
patriarch in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his reign was 
an era of calamity and disgrace; and the colonyj as it Wiis ' 
styled, of Hew Peawce, yielded on all sides to tlic Grcclcs of 
Hice and Epirus. Aftor-a idctory, which ho owed to his 
perfidy rather than his courage, Theodore Angclus c’ntcred 
the Idngdom of Thessalonica, expelled the feeble Demetrius, 
the son of the marquis Boniface, erected his standard on 
the walls of Adrianople, and added, by his vanitj', a third 
or a fourth name to the list of rival emperors. The relics of 
the Asiatic proidncc were swept away by John Yataccs, the 
son-in-law and successor of Theodore Lascaris, and who, in 
a triumphant reign of thirt)--threc years, displ.ayed the 
virtues both of peace and war. Under his disciidinc, tlie 
swords of the Prench mercenaries were the most ellcclua. 
instrument of his conquests, and their desertion from the 

Bword (tp'yoi' fiaxalpac yeyiaOat); but from bis dark oxprc'»io!if, I 
sbauld concludo a previous captivity wc Troi-rnc apcTjv <‘(c;i(.'.rnc 
vroiijerai civ rdoi BKiviii, The chronicle of Auxerro delays the 
emperor's death till the year 1219 ; and Aiixcrre is in the nciyiit-our- 
hood of Courtenay. * See the reigu and <Ualh of 

Peter of Courtenay, in Ducange (nist. de C. P. 1. 2, c. 22 — 2S), who 
feebly strives to excuse the neglect of the emperor by lloaorhi.s III. 
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eemce of tlieir country was at once a symptom and a cau=e 
of the nsmg ascendant of the areeks. By the Construction 
of a fleet he obtained the command of the Hellespont 
reduced the, islands of Lesbos and Hhodes, attacked the 
\ enetians of Oandia, and intercepted the rare and parsi- 
nioinous succours of the West. Once, and once only, the 
Latin emperor sent an army against Tataces; and in the 
defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the last of tlie 
onginal conquerors, were left on the field of battle. But 
the_ success of a foreign enemy was less painful to the 
Hdbert than the insolence of his Latin sub- 
jects; ’who confounded the weakness of the emperor and of 
the empire. His personal misfortunes will prove the anarchy 
of'. the government, and the ferociousness of the times. 
The amorous yoiith had. neglected his Greek bride, the 
daughter of Vataces, to introdnce into the palace a beautiful 
maid; qf;.' a private, though noble, family of Artois ; and her 
• mother had been tempted " by the lusfee of the purple to 
'■'forfeit her engagements with a gentleman of Burgundy. 
His love was converted into rage ; he assembled his friends, 
forced' the palace-gates, threw the mother into the sea, and 
inlmmanlycut off the nose and lips of the wife or concubine 
of' the emperor. Instead Df punishing the offender, -the 
barons avowed and applauded the savage deed,* which, as a 
prince and as a man, it was impossible that Eohert should 
forgive. He escaped from the guilty city to implore the. 
justice or compassion of the pope ; the emperor was coolly 
exhorted to return to his station; before he could obey, 
be sunk under the weight of grief, shame, and impotent 
resentment.f ' 

It was only in the age of chivalry, ' that valour could 
ascend from a private station to the thrones of Jerusalem 
and Constantinople. The titular kingdom of Jerusalem 
had devolved to Maiy, the daugbter of Isabella and-Conrad 
of Montferrat, and the grand-daughter of Almeric or 
Aonaury. She was given to John of Brienne, of .a noble 

■* Marinus Ssnutus (Secre.ta Fidelium Crucis, 1. 2, p. 4, c. 18; p..T3)i3 
60 much delighted with this bloody deed, that he has trauscnbed 
it in his margin as a bonum esemplum. Yet he actoowledges the 
damsel for the lawful wife of Eohert. [She was the dsuighter of ^ 
knicht of Fieuville, a veteran crusader, recently deaa tmlayjp. idl. 

1 .{• See the reign of Eohert, in Ducange (Hist, de 

'C. P. L.3, c. 1— 12.) 
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family in Champagne, b5' the public voice, and the judg- 
ment of Philip Augustus, who named him as the, most 
worthy champion of the HolyXand.* In the fifth crusade, 
he led a hundred thousand Latins to the conquest of Egypt; 
by him the siege of Damietta was achieved ; and the sub- 
sequent failure was justly ascribed to the pride’ and avarice 
of the legate. After the marriage of his daughter with 
Erederie the Second,! he was provoked by the emperor’s 
ingratitude to accept the command of the army of the 
church; and though advanced in life, and despoiled of 
royalty, the sword and spirit of John of Brienne wei-e'siili 
ready for the service of Christendom. In, the seven yhiirs 
of his brother’s reign, Baldwin of Courtenay had not 
emerged from a state of childhood, and the .barons , of 
Eomahia- felt the strong necessit}' of placing the sceptre 
in the. hands of a man and a hero. The veteran king of 
Jerusalem might have disdained the name and oflice of 
regent ; they agreed to invest him for his life with the .title 
and prerogatives of emperor, on the sole condition, that 
Baldwin should marry his second daughter, and succeed at 
a mature age to the throne of Constantinople. The expec- 
tation, both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled by the 
renown, the choice, and the presence, of John of Brienne ; 
and they admired his martial aspect, his green and vigorous 
age of more than fourscore years, and his size and stature, 
which surpassed the common measure of mankind.! But 
avarice, and the love of case, appeared to have chilled the 
ardour of enterprise; his troops were disbanded, and two 
years rolled away without action or honour, till lie was 
awakened bj' the dangerous alliance of Yataces, emperor of 
Eice, and of Azan, king of Bulgaria. They besieged Con- 
stantinople by sea and land with an army of one hundred 
* Res igitur Frnncia:, deliberntione linbitA, respondil nuntiis, fo 
daturum bomincm Syria! partibus aptiim ; in amiis probmn (preitr), 
in bellis Eccurum, in agendis providuin, .Tobannem comitcni Rrcn- 
nenBem. Sanut. Sccreta Fidelium, 1. 3, p. 11, c. 4 , p. 205. Matthew 
Paris, p. 159. + Giannone (Istoria Cirile, tom. ii. 

l. 1C, p. 380 — 3S5) disons-ws tbc marri.age of Frederic II. with tlic 

daughter of John of Brienne, and the double union of the crowns of 
Naples and Jerusalem. g Acropolita, c. 27. The 

historian was at that time a boy, and educated at Constantinople. In 
123S, when ho was eleven year.-! old, his father broke the Latin chain, 
left a splendid fortane, and escaped to the Greek court of Nice, where 
his son was raised to the highest honours. 
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thousand men; and a fleet of three hundred ships of war; 
D lie the entire force of the Latin emperor was reduced to 
one hundred and sixty knights, and a smaU addition of 
sergeants and archers. I tremble to relate, that, instead of 
defending the city, the hero made a sally at the head of his 
cavalry ; and that of forty-eight sguadrons of the enemy, 
no .more than three escaped from the edge of his, invincible 
sword. Lired by his example, the infantrj' and the citizens 
- boarded the vessels that anchored close to the walls ; and 
. Jiwentyffiye were dragged in triumph into the harbour of 
■ '.Oppstautinople. At the summons of the emperor, the 
V[ass$l5.aud allies armed in her defence ; broke through every 
obstacle that opposed their passage; and, in the succeeding 
year, obtained, a second victory oyer the same enemies. 
By the rude poets of the age, John of Brienne is compared 
to Hector, Boland, and Judas Maccabsus:* but their 
credit,-, and his glory, receive some abatement from the 
. :silehce bf ■ the Greeks. The empire was soon deprived of 
.the-.'iastj'of her champions;' and the dying monarch was 
innbitioufe to enter paradise in the habit of a Branciscan 
friar.f ' , ' _ 

. ' In the double victory of John of Brienne, I cannot dis- 
cover the name or exploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had 
attained the. age of military service', and who succeeded to 
the imperial dignity on the decease of his adoptive father .J 
The royal youth was employed on a commission more 
suitable to: his temper; he was sent to visit the Western 
courts, of the p0|3e more especially, and of the king of 


Philip Mouskes, bishop of Toumay (a.D. 1274—1282), has com- 
posed a poem, or rather a string of verses, in bad old- Flemish French, 
on the Latin emperors of Constantinople, which Ducange has pubhshed 
at the end of ViUehardouin ; see p. 224 for the prowess of John 


of Brienne. 


■ iPAie, Ector, Boll’ ne Ogiers 
Ee Judas Alachabeus li fiers 
Tant ne fit d’armes en esters 
' Com fist li Rois Jehans cel jors 
Et il defers et il dedans - 



' La paru sa force et ses sens , 

Et li hardiment qu’il avoit. . , 

+ ^ee the reim of John de Brienne, in Ducange, Hist, de C. 1- ?. 

^ t See the reign of Baldwm U. till his 

' exp^sion from Constantinople, in' Ducange, Hist, de C. P. L 4, c. 1 . 
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France ; to excite their pitj' by the vienr of his innocence 
and distress; and to obtain some supplies of men or taohey 
for the relief of the sinking empire. He thrice repeated 
these mendicant visits, in -which he seemed to prolong his 
stay, and postpone his return ; of the fire-and-twenty 3-ears 
of his reign, a greater number were spent abroad than at 
home ; -and in no place did the emperor deem himself less 
free and secure than in his native country and his capital. 
On some public occasions his vanity might be soothed b}* 
the title of Augustus, and by the honours of the purple ; 
and at the general council of Lyons, when Frederic -the 
Second was excommunicated and deposed, his Oricnfatlt^i 
league was enthroned on the right hand of the pope. But 
how often was the exile, the vagrant, the iniperml beggar, 
humbled -with scorn, insulted with pity, and degraded in 
his own eyes, and those of the nations ! In his first visit to 
England he was stopped at Dover by a severe reprimand, 
that he should presume, -without leave, to enter ari '-iude- 
pendenfc kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin, 
was permitted to pursue his joume}', was entertained with 
cold cirility, and thankfully departed with a present of 
seven hundred marks.* From the avarice of Borne he 
could only obtain the proclamation of a crusade, and a 
treasure of indulgences ; a coin, whose currency was depre- 
ciated by too frequent and indiscriminate abuse. Hisbrrth 
and misfortunes recommended him to the generosity of 
his cousin Louis the Hinth; hut the martial zeal of the 
saint was diverted from Constantinople to Egv-pt and Pales- 
tine; and the public and private poverty of Baldwin was 
alleviated, for a moment, by the alienation of the marquisate 
of Hamim and the lordship of Courtenay, the last remains 
of his inheritance.t By such shameful or ruinous e.vpe- 

3-}, the cad, 1. 5, c. 1 — 33. * Malthovr Paris rclifcs 

the two visits of Baldwin II. to the English court, p, SPG — C3T ; Ids 
return to Greece annatd manii, p. 407 ; letters of Ills nomcn fonni' 
dahile, tc. p. 481 (a passage -which had escaped Dnc-ange); his cipul- 
non, p, S50. [See English translation (Bohn’s edit) 1 . IP.'i. — En.] 

+ Lonis IX. disapproved and stopped the alienation of Courtenay. 
(Duc.ange, 1.4, c. 23.) It is now annexed to the royal dcincme, liul 
granted for a term (enjoy/) to the family of Boulalnvillicw. Courtenay, 
in the election of Xemoars in the laio de France, is a town of nine 
hundred inhabitants, with the remains of a castle. (Melanges tirCs 
d'une grande Bibliothtque, tom. sir. p. 74 — 77.) 
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SiS-V+l,® once more returned to Eomania-with an army of 
thmtj thousand soldiera, rrhose numbers ^ere doubled in 

despatches to 

riance and England announced his rictories and his hopes : 
he had reduced the country round the capital to the dis- 
tance of three days journey; and. if he succeeded against 
an important, though nameless city (most probably Chiorli), 
the, frontier •would be safe and the passage accessible. But 
these expectations (if Bald'win was sincere) quickly ■vanished 
dike a dream ; the- troops and treasures of Erance melted 
away in his unskilful hands; and the throne of the Latin 


' emperor was. protected by a dishonourable alliance with the 
„ Turks- and Comans. To secure the former, he consented to 
bestow his niece on the unbelieving sultan of Cogni; to 
please the latter, he complied ■with their Pagan rites ; a dog 
was sacrificed between the two armies; and the contracting 
parties tasted each other’s blood as a pledge of their 
fidelity.* In the palace or prison of Constantinople the 

■ successor of Augustus demolished the vacant houses for 

■ winter fuel; and stripped the lead from the churches for 
, the daily expense of his family. Some usurious loans were 

dealt with a scanty hand by the merchants of Italy;, and 
Philip, his. son and heir, was pawned at Yenice as the 
security for a debt.f Thirst, hunger, and nakefcess, are 

■ positive evils; but wealth is relative; and a prince, who 
would be rich in a private station, may be exposed by the 

' increase of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterness of 


poverty. , ■ . ■ 

• But in this abject distress, the emperor and empire were 
still possessed of an ideal treasure, •which drew its fantastic 
value from the superstition of the Christian 'world. The 
■merit of the true cross was somewhat impaired by its 
frequent division: and a long captivity among the .infidels 
might shed some suspicion on the fragments that were 
nroduced in the East and West. But another relicmf the 
passion was preserved in the imperial chapel of Constan- 
tinople; and the crown of thorns which had been pla?ed-on 
the head of Christ was equally precious and authentac. ,,, it 

had formerly been the practice of the Egyptian debtors to 

* Toinville p. 104, edit du Louvre. A Coman prince, -who died 
live retinue of slaves- and horaes. 
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deposit as a security the mummies of their parents; and 
both their honour and religion were bound for the redemp- 
tion of the pledge. In the same manner, and in the absence 
of the emperor, the barons of Romania borrowed the sum 
of thirteen thousand one hundred and thirty-four pieces of 
gold,* on the credit of the holy crown ; they failed in the 
performance of their contract, .and a rich Yenetian, Kicbolas 
Querini, undertook to satisfy their impatient creditors, on 
condition that the relic should be lodged at Yenice, to 
become his absolute property,' if it were not redeemed, ■ 
within a short 'and definite term. The barons apprised " 
their sovereign of the hard treaty and impending loss';- and 
as the empire could not afibrd a ransom of seven thdUsand 
poxmds sterling, Baldwin was anxious to ‘snatcli the prize 
from the Yenetians, and to vest it with more honour 
and emolument' in the hands of the most Christian king.f 

Fidel. Crucis, L 2, p. 4, c. 18, p. 73. * Under the words 

PerjMrus, Ferpcra, Sypcrpcrum, Ducange is abort nnd vague : Monelcc . 
genus. From a corrupt pissage of Guntherus (Hist. C. P. c. 8, p. JO).' '■ ' 
I guess that the pcrpera'y^as the aummas aureus, the fourth part of n ' 
mark of silver, or about ten shillings sterling in value. In lead it 
would be too contemptible. [The aureus of tlie first gold coinage of 
Rome was changed in the time of Constantine for the solidus, on 
which sea Eckhel's learned treatise (Num. Vet. viii. p. 510 — 521). 
This became almost tbe only circulating gold coin of Europ«f Iwing 
issued from Constantinople, and sometimes be.iring on its 'face tbe 
walls and image of that city (Ib. p. 203, 209), it obtained tbo name of 
Bysant or Bezant. (See ch. 33, vol. iv. p. ISO.) It was not known by 
that of perpera before tbe crusades, at which time Ducange (ad voc. 
Ilypcrpcrum, tom. iiL p. 1275) says that this term was applied to the 
pieces of the purest gold — “ ex auro cximie rutUo et recocto confecta.” 
•Tlus explanation seems to have been overlooked by Gibbon. Perpera 
was evidently formed from tbe Greek mn-lpoc (over — above, cxcessivel, 
and was used to distinguish this good money from the base, th-n in 
circulation, which the emperor Michael had coined to defraud the 
trading pilgrims. (See ch. 59, voh vi. p. ITS.) About that period a 
class of freemen, in the island of Cyprus, were called pcrperil, eriii-iftci, 
from their paying an annual quit-rent of fifteen perpers, gold Ryaants. 
(Koeppen, World in tlie Middle Ages, p. 113.) In his above mentioned 
treatise (p. 517), Eckhel corrects an error of Gibbon (vol. iv. p. 51', 
where it is said that the tax-collectors refused the current coin of t he 
empire, and exacted payme.nt in older and heavier pieces.^ Thi.s j-ractice 
w'hich had prevailed, wy*/prohihited by a hater dyne in that law of 
Majorian of which' onljf an earlier part is cited in Gibbon -s 
t Fo'r the triinsIatjGn of the holy crown, fee. Bom Constantmoplc to 
Pari., see Ducang^Hist. de C. P. 1. 4, a Jl-U. 24. 35) r.nd 11-ury 
(Hist. Ecclds. tonij^vii. P- -01 — -04'j. 
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Yet tKe negotiation was attended with some delicacy In 
the purchase of relics the saint would have sSd at 
the gudt of simony; hut if the mode of ezpressioT were 
changed, he might lawfully repay the debt, accept the uift 
and. acknowledge the obligation. ' , His ambassadors, So 
Dominicans were dispatched to Venice, to redeem and 
receive the holy crown, which had escaped’ the dan^^ers of 
the sea and the gaBeys of Vataces.' On opening a wooden 
b 05 , they recognized -the seals of the doge and barons 
which -were apphed on a shrine of silver ; and within this 
shnne the monument of the Passion was enclosed in a' 
golden vase. The reluctant Venetians yielded to. justice 
and power, the emperor Prederic granted a free and ho- 
nourable passage, the, court of Prance advanced as far as 
Troyes in Champagne, to meet, with devotion this inesti- 
mable relic it was borne in triumph through Paris by the 
king himseT,' barefoot, and in his shirt ; and a free gift of 
ien thousand marks of silver reconciled Baldwin to his loss. 
The success' of this transaction tempted the Latin emperor 
;o offer, with the same generosity, the remaining furniture 
if his chapel;* a large and authentic portion of the true 
iross ; the baby-linen of the Son of God ; the lance, the 
sponge, and. the chain of his Passion; the rod of Moses; 
md pi^ of the skull of St. John the Baptist. Por the 
reception of these spiritual treasures, twenty thousand 
harks were expended by St. Louis on. a stately foundation, 
;he holy chapel of Paris’ on which the muse of Boilean has 
lestowed a comic immortality. The truth of such remote 
ind ancient relics; which cannot be proved by any human 
;estimony, must be admitted by those who believe in the 
nin^cles which they have performed. About the middle of 
ke'Iast age, an inveterate ulcer was touched^ and cured by 
i holy priclde of the holy crown ;t the prodigy is attested 
iy-the most pious and enlightened Christians, of .Prance;, 
lor wiU the fact be easily disproved, except by those 

■ * Mflanees'tirds d'une grande Biblioth5que, tom. sliiL p. •2pi-;-205. 
ae Lutrln of Boileau exhibits the inside, the so^, and manner of 
he Sainte Chdvdlc; £nd many facts relative to the inshtution are 
oUected and explained by his commentator, Brosset and De St Marc. 

t It was performed A.D. 1666, 3Iarch 21, on-, the mece of Paswl; 
nd 4at superior genius, witt Arnauld, Ificole, ^ere on tie spo 
0 believe and attest a miracle which confounded the ami, 
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Trho are armed vrith a general antidote against religious 
credulity.* 

The Latins of Constantinoplef ■were on all sides en- 
compassed and pressed; their sole hope, the last delay' 
of their ruin, -u-as in the division of their Greek and Bul- 
garian enemies ; and of this hope they ■were deprived by the 
superior arms and policy of Vataces, emperor of JvTice. 
From the Propontis to the rocky coast of Pamphylia, Asia 
Tvas peaceful and prosperous under his reign; and the 
events of every campaign extended his influence in Europe. 
The strong cities of the hills of Macedonia and ’Tlirace 
were rescued from the Bulgarians ; and their Idngdom was 
circumscribed by its present and proper limits, along the 
southern banks of the Danube. The sole emperor of the 
Eomans could no longer brook that ,a lord of Epirus, a 
Comnenian prince of the west, should presume to dispute 
or share the honours of the purple; and the humble Deme- 
trius changed the colour of his buskins, and accepted with 
gratitude the appellation of despot. His own subjects were 
' exasperated by his baseness and incapacity ; they implored 
the protection of their supreme lord. After some resist- 
ance, the kingdom of Thessalonica was umited to the empiro 
of Hice ; and Vataces reigned without a competitor from 
the Turkish borders to the Adriatic gulf. The jirificcs ‘ of 
Europe revered his merit and power; and had ho subscribed 
an orthodox creed, it should seem that the pope would havu 
abandoned without reluctance the Latin tlirone of Con- 
stantinople. But the death of Vat.accs, tho short and busy 
reign of Theodore bis son, and the helpless infancy of bis 
grandson John, suspended tho restoration of the Greeks. 
In the next chapter, I shall explain their domestic revo- 

eaved Port Roynl. (CEuvres Ac Racine, tom. vi. jt. IVC — 1ST, inhii 
eloquent history of Port Royal.) * Voltaire (Sii'clo 

do Louis XIV. c. 3T. (Eurrcs, tom. ix. p. ITS, 1T9) strive? to invali- 
date tho fact ; "but Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. -tSS, 4SI) with more fbill 
and success, seizes tho battery, and turns tlio cannon r.jraiu't I)!-' 
enemies., + The gradual Io=»eH of the I>ntii)-> may 

tracciT-ib the third, fourth, and fifth hooks of the compilation of 
Ducangc; hut of the Greek conquest he h.-- dropjH'd many circuni- 
stances, tvhich may ho recovered from the 1 ..zer hhtory of Ge,ir;:e 
Acropolila, and the three first honks of Xicephnrus Grcpir;.-, too 
•svriters of tho Byzantine sorie.”, who have had the pood fprttmoio 
meet with learned editors, Leo Allalius .at Romo, ami John B-diin ia 
the Ac.ademy of InBcripheus of Paria, ■ 
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iuticms; m tliis place ifcTvillbe sufficient to obseire that the 
. roMg pnneewas oppressed by the ambition of his ’^ardian 
and coUeague Michael Palseologns, who displayed the virtues 
and vices that belong to the founder of a new dvnastr. 
Xhe emperor Baldwin liad flattered Hmself that he mi^^ht 
recover some provinces or cities by an impotent negotiation. 
Mis ambassadors were dismissed from Nice with mockety 
and contempt. At every place which they named, Palmo- 
logus alleged some special reason which rendered it dear 
and valuable in his eyes: in the one he was born;, in- 
another he had been first promoted to military command ; 
and in a third he had enjoyed and hoped long to enjoy, the 
pleasures of the chase. " And what then do you propose 
to ^ve .us?” said the astonished deputies. “Nothing,”' 
replied the Greek, "not a foot of laud. If your master be 
desirous of peace, let him pay me, as' an annual tribute, the 
sum which he receives' from the trade and customs of Con- 
stantinople. On these terms I may allow him to reign. 
If he refuses, it is war. I am not ignorant of the .art of 
war, and I trust the event to God and my sword.”* An 
expedition against the despot of Epirus was the first prelude 
of his arms. If a 'victory was followed by a defeat; if the 
race of the Comneni or lugeli survived in those mountains 
his efforts and his reign; the captivity of Tillehardouin, 
prince of Achaia, deprived the Latins of the most active 
and powerful vassal of their expiring monarchy.- The r^ 
publics of Venice and Genoa disputed, in the fost of their 
naval wars, the command of the sea and the commerce of 
the east. Pride and interest attached the I'enetians to the 
defence of Constantinople: their rivals were tempted tc 
promote the designs of her enemies; and the alliance of 
the Genoese with the schismatic conqueror provoked the 
indienatiori of the Latin church ' 

-I- ■ J 4 


, -!• 
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Intent on his great object, the emperor Michael nsited 
in person, and strengthened, the troops and fortifications of 

’ George Acropolita, c, 7S, p. 89, 90, edit Pa^. _ 

4 . Greeks a=hanied of any foreign aid, disguise the alliance and 
of 4e Gmoe“: but the fact°is proved by the testimony of 
succour jn MuratoA Script. .Kemm Itahcarum, 

1^0° '203) and William de Nangis {Annales de St Lon^ 
ois £ tKvre ioinville). two impartial foreigners; and Urban IV 
Wened to deprive Genoa of her archhiBhop. 
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Tlirace. The remains of the Latins vrere driren from their 
last possessions ; he assaulted, ivithout success, the suburb 
of Galata ; and corresponded irith a perfidious baron, ndio 
proved univilling, or unable, to open the gates of the 
metropolis. The next spring, his favourite general Alexius 
Strategopulus, whom he had decorated with the title of Cssar, 
passed the Hellespont with eight hundred horse and some 
infantry,*' on a secret expedition. His instructions- en- 
joined him to approach, to listen, to watch, but not to risk 
any doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the city. 
The adjacent territory between the Propontis and the Blacl: 
Sea was cultivated by a hardy race of peasants and outlaws, 
exercised in arms, uncertain in their allegiance, but inclined 
by language, religion, and present advantage, to the party 
of the Greeks. They were styled the vohiiifeers,f and by 
their free serrice, the army of Alexius, with the regulars of 
Tlu-ace and the Coman auxiliaries; J was augmented to the 
number of fivo-and-twenty thousand men. By the ardour 
of the volunteers, and by his own ambition, the C.'csar was 
stimulated to disobey the precise orders of his master, in 
the just confidence that success would plead his pardon 
and reward. The weakness of Constantinople, and the 
distress and terror of the Latins, were familiar to the 
observation of the volunteers; and they represented the 
present moment as the most propitious to surprise and 
conquest. A rash youth, the new governor of the Venetian 
colony, had sailed away with thirty galleys, and the best of 
the Trench knights, on a wild expedition to Daphnu.sia, a 
town on the Black Sea, at the distance of forty leagues ; and 
the remaining Latins were without strength or suspicion. 
They were .imormed that Alexius had passed the Ifellos- 


* Some prccautioDB must to used in reconciling t!ie diword^nt 
numbers ,, the eight hundred soldiers of Kiceta?, the twenty-five 
thou.-and of Spandugino (apud Duc.ange, I. 5, c. 21); the Grech-! .and 
Scythians of Acropolila; and the numerous army of Michael, in the 
Epistles of pope Urb.an IV. (1. 129). + (Jf,V»jpar«oio/. 

They nro described and named by Paebymer (L 2, c. I I). 

J It , is needless to seek thc=e Comans in Iho deserts of Te.rt-ary, or 
even of Moldavia. A. part of the horde ha-i pubmitlcd to John 
Valaces, and was probably Fettled as a nurvery of foldiers on esme 
waste lands of Thrace. (Cantacuren. 1. 1, c. 2.) ' [These were fugitive s, 
who cecaperl from the destructive battle in 122) (eec p, 31 of this 
Tob), and engaged as mercenaries in the army of Vataco;.— Ed.] 
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pont j but their apprehensions were lulled by the smallne.ss 
of his original numbers; and their imprudence had not 
'watched the subsequent increase of his army. If he left 
his main body to second and support his . operations, he 
might advance unperceived, in the , night, with a chosen 
' detachment. While some applied scaling-ladders to the 
lowest part of the walls, they were secure of an old Greek, 
who could introduce their companions, through a subter- 
raneous passage, into his house ; they could soon, on the 
inside, break an entrance through the golden gate, which 
had been long obstructed ; and the conqueror would be 
' in the heart of the city, before the Latins were conscious of 
their -danger. After some debate the Csesar resigned him- 
self to the faith of the volunteers ; they were trusty, bold, 
and successful ; and in describing the plan, I have already 
related the execution and success.* But no sooner had 
Alexius passed the threshold of the golden ^te, than he 
trembled at his own rashness; he paused, he deliberated ; 
tOl ■ the desperate volunteers urged him forwards, by the 
assurance that in retreat lay the greatest and most inevitable 
"danger. Whilst the CiBsar kept his regulars in firm array, 
the Comans dispersed the'msel’^es on all sides ; an alarm 
was sounded, and the threats of fire and pillage compelled the 
citizens to a decisive resolution. The. Greeks of Constan- 
tinople remembered their native sovereigns ; the Genoese 
merchants their recent alliance and Venetian foes; ever}' 
quarter was in arms ; and the air resounded with a general 
acclamation of “ Long life and victory to hlichael and John, 
the august emperors of the Bomans! ” Their rival Baldwin 
was awakened by the sound ; but the most pressing danger 
could not prompt him to draw his sword in the defence of 
a city, which he deserted, perhaps with more pleasure than 
regrk ; he fled from the palace to the sea-shore, where he 
descried' the welcome sails of the fleet returning from the 
vain and fruitless attempts on Daphnusia. Constanfcople 
was irrecoverably lost ; but the Latin emperor and . the 
.: principal families embarked on board the Yenetiati ; galleys 

•* Tte loss of Constantinople is briefly told by the. Latins : the 
' conquest is described .with more 8<atisfaction by the Greets ; by 
Acrnpolita fc. 85), Pachymer ( 1 . 2, a 26, 27), L'icephorus Gregorts 
(L 4, c. 1, 2).' See Ducange, Hist, .de C.-P. L 5, c. 19— 2( . 
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and steered for the isle of Euboea, and afterwards for 
Italy, where the royal fugitive was entertained by the popo 
and Sicilian king, with a mixture of contempt and ])ity. 
Erom the loss of Constantinople to his death he consumed 
thirteen years, soliciting the Catholic powers to join in liis 
restoration ; the lesson had been familiar to his youth ; nor 
was his last exile more indigent or shameful than his three 
former pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. His son Philip 
was the heir of an ideal empire; and the jmetensions of A/i 
daughter Catharine were transported by her marriage to 
Charles of Valois, the brother of Philip the Eiiir, king of 
France. The house of Courtenay was represented in the 
female line by successive alliances, till the title of emperor 
of Constantinople, too bulk}' and sonorous for a private 
name, modestly expired in silence and oblivion.* 

After this narrative of the expeditions of the Latins to 
Palestine and Constantinople, I cannot dismiss the subject 
without revolving the general consequences on the countries 
that were the scene, and on the nations that were the actors, 
of these memorable crusades.f As soon as the arms of the 
Franks were withdrawn, the impression, though not the 
mcmoiy, was erased in the Mahometan realms of Egypt and 
Syria, The faithful disciples of- the proplict were never 
tempted by a profane desire to study the laws or laTiguagc 
of tlie idolaters ; nor, did the simplicity of their primitive 
manners receive the slightest alteration from tiicir inter- 
course in peace and war with the unknown strangers of the 
West, The Greeks, who thought themselves proud, but 
who were only vain, shewed ti disposition somewhat less 
inflexible. In tbe efforts for tbc recovery of tbeir empire, 
they emulated tbo valour, discipline, and tactics, of their 
antagonists. The modem literature of the West they might 
justly despise; but its free spirit would instruct them in 

* Sco the' three last, hooks (L C — 8), and the gcncalogicil t.ahics of 
Ducangc.*-' In the year 1382, tho titular emperor of Conf t.antlnojde wae 
James dn Beaus, duke of Andria, in tho kingdom of Jfapk''!, tin' ron 
of llargarrt, daughter of Catharine do Valois, daughter of Calharimi, 
daughUif of Philip, fon of Baldwin IL (Duc.ange, I. S, c. 2", 38.) It 
is uncertain whether ho left any posterity. 

•f Abulfcda, w-hn F.aw- tho conclnsion of the crusades, Fpeaka of the 
kingdoms of the Franlts, and tiicse of the nrgroe?, r.« c<^ually tmtnov. a, 
(Prolegam. ad Geograph.) H.ad he not disilaiacd the I.afitt laowaar", 
how easily might the Syrian prirfte ha-'C found books and intcrjuvteral 

I) 2 
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the rights of man; and some institutions of public and 
])rivate life -were adopted from the Prench. The corres- 
pondence of Constantinople and Italy diffused the knowledf^e 
of the Latin tongue ; and several of the fathers and classics 
■were at length honoured -with a Greek version.* But the 
national and religious prejudices of the-Orientals -were in- 
llamed by persecution ; and the reign of the Latins confirmed 
the separation of the two churches. 

. If compare, at the era of the crusades, the Latins of 
Europe, -with the Greeks and Arabians, their respective 
degrees of knowledge, industry, and art, our rude ancestors 
must, be content -with the third rank in the scale of nations. 
Their successive improvement and present superiority may 
be ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, to an active 
and imitative spirit, xmkno'frn to their more polished rivals, 
who at that time were in a stationary or re^ograde state. 
"With such a disposition, the Latins should have derived 
the most early and essential benefits from a series of events 
which opened* to their eyes the prospect of the world, and 
introduced them to a long and frequent intercourse with tlie 
more cultivated regions of the East. The first and most 
obvious progress was in trade and manufactures, in the arts 
which are strongly prompted by the thirst of wealth, the 
calls of necessity, and the gratification of the sense.or vanity. 
Among the crowd of unthinking fanatics, a captive or a 
pilgrim might sometimes observe the superior refinements 
of Cairo and Constantinople; the first importer of -wind- 
millst was the benefactor of natio’ns ; and if such blessings 

* A short and superficial account of these versions from Latin into 
Greek, is given by Huet (de Interpretatione et de Claris Interpretibus, 
p. 131 — 135). Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constantinople (a.d. 1327 
— 1353), has translated Cxsar’s Commentaries, the Somnium'Scipionis, 
the Sletamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid, &c. (Fabric. Bib. Gnec. 
tom. X. p. 533.) + Windmills, first invented in the 

dry country of Asia Minor, 'were used in Normandy as early as the 
year 1105. (Yie privde des Fran9ois, tom. i. p. 42, 43. '' Ducange, 
Gloss. Latin, tom. iv. p. 474.) pn his History of InventionVll. 158), 
Beckmann denies the introduction of windmills into Europe from the 
East. He shows by the authority of different, travellers, that none 
are to he found in Palestine, Persia, or Arabia ; and their common use 
lu the West, at the -time mentioned, is a proof of an earlier origin. 
They were probably invented in the Netherlands, where the industry 
of Europe was first developed (Hdllam, 3. 375); and in the twelfth 
century had made some proficiency in assisting manufacturing skill bj 
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are enjoyed ■vrithout any pyateful remembrance,, history lias 
condescended to notice the more apparent luxuries of silk 
and sugar, which were transported into Italy from Greece 
and Egypt. But the intellectual wants of the Latins were 
more slowly felt and supplied; the ardour of studious 
curiosity was awakened in Europe by different causes and 
more recent events ; and, in the age of the crusades, they 
viewed with careless indifference the literature of the Greeks 
and Arabians. Some rudiments of mathematical and medi- 
cinal knowledge might be imparted in practice and in 
figures ; necessity might produce some interpreters for the 
grosser business of merchants and soldiers; but the com- 
merce of the Orientals had not diffused the study and know- 
ledge of their languages in the schools of Europe.' If a 
similar principle of religion, repulsed the idiom of the Koran, 
it should have excited their patience and curiosity to under- 
stand the original text of the gospel ; and the same grammar 
would have unfolded the sense, of Plato and the beauties of 
Homer. Tet in a reign of sixty years, the Latins of Con- 
stantinople disdained the speech and learning of their 
subjects ; and the manuscripts were the only treas\ircs 
which the natives might enjoy without rapine or envy, 
Aristotle was indeed the oracle of the Western universities, 
but it was a barbarous Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending 
to the fountain head, his Latin votaries humbly accepted a 
corrupt and remote version from the Jews and floors of- 
.flndalusia. The principle of the crusades was a sawfge 
fanaticism ; and the most important effects were analogous 
to the cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious to return with 
his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and Palestine -.t and 
each relic was preceded and followed by a train of miraclc.s 

rude niacTiinery. Such a people licnring of the Fcridce rendered to 
otlicr lands by water-mills, which their want of running streams dcni'^^I 
to them, ore the most likely to have learned how to avail them''''lvi K 
of tho power which currents of air nfibrded. The forests of witidmins 
that surround Dutch towns, and the various purposes to vfhich they 
are anriliary, are even now the wonder of travellers, — Iln.l 

*. See the complahil-s of Royer Bacon, (liingraphia Rritanniea, 

. vol. i. p. 4lS, Kippis’.s edition.) If Bacon himwlf, or Oerhert. under- 
stood tome Greeks, they were prodigies, and owed nothing to tiie ci in- 
merce of the Earl. 1" Such w.-i.'^ the opiniyii of tiiC 

great I.,<'ibrdt/. (Qluvrcs dc Foutcuelle. tom. v. p. tiS), a rni'tcr cf tho 
history o,'" the middle aye. I sh.a'I only instance the pe iiyrx'o of il.t 
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and visions. The belief of the Catholics vas corrupted by 
new legends, their practice by new superstitions; and the 
establishment of the inquisition, the mendicant orders of 
monks and friars, the last abuse of indulgences, and the 
final progress of idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain 
of ^he holy war. The active spirit of the Lathis preyed on 
the vitals of their reason and religion ; and if the ninth and 
tenth centuries were the times of darkness, the thirteenth 
and fourteenth were.the age of absurdily and fable. 

In the profession of Ohristianily, in the cultivation of a 
fertile land, the Northern conquerors of the Eoraan empire 
insensibly mingled with the proiincials, and rekindled the 
embers of the arts of .antiquity. Their settlements about 
the age of Charlemagne had acquired some degree of order 
and stability, when the}' were overwhelmed by new swarms 
of invaders, the Normans, Saracens,* and Hungarians, who 
replunged the Western countries of Europe into their 
former state of anarchy and barbarism. About the eleventh 
century, the second tempest had subsided by the expulsion 
or conversion of the enemies of Christendom ; the tide of 
civilizatidn, which had so long ebbed, began to flow with a 
steady and accelerated course; and a fairer prospect was 
opened to the hopes and efibrts of the rising generations, 
Great'was the increase, and rapid the progress, during the 
two hundred years of the crusades ; and some philosophers 
have applauded the propitious influence of these holy wars, ' 
which appear to me to have checked rather than forwarded 
the maturity of Europe.t The lives and labours of millions. 


•Carmelites, and the flight of the house of Loretto, which were both 
derived, from Palestine. . ♦ If I rank the Saracens with 

the Barbarians, it is only relative to their wars, or rather inroads, in 
Italy and. France, where their sole purpose was to plunder and 
desti-oy. t On this interesting subject, the progress 

of society in Europe, a strong ray of phUosophio light has broken from 
Scotland in our own times ; and it is with private, as well as public 
regard, that I repeat the names of Hume, Eobertson, and Adam Smith.- 
[5L Guizot here cites Heeren’s prize .Essay on the Influence of the 
Crusades, in which that able writer ;has developed, with a philosophy 
not less sagacious than erudite, the happy, though remote, efiect of 
these wars. The' great minds here adduced, have ably sho;vn how a 
portion of Europe emerged from the gloom in which for a thousand 
years it had been plunged ; 3dr. Hallam in his History of the liliddle 
AgeS'bas equally illustrated the same subject; nor must we forget 
how much we owe to Gibbon himself. They, hoWever, regai-ded the 
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vrliicli Txere buried in the East, -n-ould have been more profib 
ably employed in the improvement of their native couutTT ; 
the accumulated stock of industry and wealth would have 
overflowed in navigation and trade ; and the Latins would 
have been enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly 
correspondence with the climates of the East. In one 
respect I can indeed perceive the accidental operation of tlie 
crusades, not so much in producing a benefit as in removing 
an evil. The larger portion of the inhabitants of Europe 
was chained to the soil, without freedom, or property, or 
knowledge ; and the two orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, 
whose numbers were comparatively small, alone desen'cd 
the name of citizens and men. This oppressive system was 
'supported by the arts of the clergy and the swords of the 
barons. The authority of the priests operated in the darker 
ages as a salutary antidote ; they prevented the total extinc- 
tion of letters, mitigated the fierceness of the times, shel- 
tered the poor and defenceless, and preserved or revived the 
peace and order of civil society. But the independence, 
rapine, and discord, of the feudal lords, wcrc unmi.ved with 
any semblance. of good; and everj- hope of industry and 
improvement was crushed by the iron weight of the martial 
aristocracy. Among the causes that undermined that Gothic 
edifice, a conspicuous place must be allowed to the crusades. 
The estates of the barons were dissipated, and their race 
was often extinguished, in these costly and perilous c.xpe- 
ditions. Their poverty extorted from their pride those 

preceding period as a natural alternation of darkness with light, an 
ordained period of repo.^o for wearied faculty. But wc think the ob'cu- 
rity was artificial, and the returning mom only the removal of intruded 
vapours that had bidden a never-setting sun ; and hclieve with Gibbon, 
that hut for this ob.scuration, wc might have J-cached a much higher 
point of intellectual progress. Among tho direct consequences of the 
Cnisades, none is bo prominent and undeniable, as tho adv.ance of papal 
aggrandizement. This increa-so of on influence, tlic nio'-t ob?;nictivo 
ol any to social improvement — the deadlic.=l paralyrer of activity and 
thepiost malignant foe of reason — i.s an evil of such magnitud'- is 
not to be compenf-ated by any actidenlal good. The eventual trium; h 
of the Gothic mind over tliis inonstcr-inischief, may liave b eii e-i!- 
'laterally aided by cireum“t,ancea .arising out of the eni.-adr:. ^Bi.t 
tliesc had not the impelient virtue which is by some ascrib'al to t.'am. • 
Tlicic was nothing more in them than in.ay be found i:i a j-re' tvr cr 
I'.-s decree in the events of .all war-', c=jiecially tiie»c which f.r-l 
brm'gbt lb<’ Barbarian tribes into the .ibodc.-, of eiTiiiratien.— Ko.j 
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charters of freedom ^rhich unlocked the fetters of the slave, 
secured the farm of the peasant and the shop of the artificer, 
and graduaUj restored -a substance and a soul to the most 
numerous and useful part of the community. The con- 
nagration which destroyed the tall and barren trees of the 
toi-est, gave air and scope to the vegetation of the smaller- 
and nutritive plants of the soil. 


■ -is- 

, . , Digression otvihe family of Courtenay. 

Tn^ purple of three emperors -who have reigned at Con- 
stantinople will authorise or excuse a digression on -the 
orifm and singular fortunes of the bouse of Courtekay,* in 
the three principal branches, I. Of Edessa; 11. Of Prance; 
III. Of England ; of - which the last only has survived the 
revolutions of eight hundred years. 

* I. Before the introduction of trade, which scatters riches, 
and of knowledge, which dispels prejudice, the prerogative 
of birth is, most strongly felt and most humbl}* acknow- 
ledged. In every age, tlie laws and manners of the Ger- 

■ mans have discriminated the ranks of society ; the dukes 
and counts, who shared the empire of Charlemagne, con- 
verted their oflSce to an inheritance ; and to his children 
each feudal lord bequeathed his honour and his sword. The 
proudest families are content to lose, in the darkness of the 
middle ages, the tree of their pedigree, which, however deep 
and lofty, must ultimately rise from a plebeian root ; and 
their historians must descend ten centuries below the 
Christian era, before they can ascertain any lineal succes- 
sion by the evidence of siumames, of arms, and of authentic 
records. With the first rays of lightjf we discern the nobi- 
liiy and opulence of Atho, a Erench knight ; his nobility, in 


* I have applied, but not confined, myeelf to A fjencahfcal Eitiory 
of the nolle and illustrious family of Courtenay, by Ezra Ckavdard, 
tutor to Sir William Courtenay, and rector of Eoniton, Lxon. 1735. 
in folio. The first part is extracted from William of Tyre ; tie 
second from Bouchet’s French. History ; and the thiriT from various 
memorials, public, provincial, and private, of the Courtenays of Devon- 
sMre. The rector of Honiton has more gratitude than industry, and 
more industry than criticism. t The primitive record 

of the family is a passage of the continuator of Aimom, a monlcof 
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the rank and title of a nameless father ; his opulence, in' the 
foundation of the castle of Courteqay in the district of Gn- 
tinois, about fifty-six miles to the south of Paris. From the 
reign of Eobert, the son of Hugh Capet, the barpns of 
Courtenay are conspicuous among the immediate vassals' of 
the crovm, and Joscelin, the grandson of Atho and a noble 
dame, is enrolled among the heroes of the first crusade. 'A 
domestic alliance (their mothers were sisters) attached.;him 
to the standard of Baldwin of Bruges, the second couiit of 
Edessa ; a princely fief, which he was worthy to receive, and 
able to maintain, announces the number of his martial fol- 
lowers ; and after the departure of his cousin, Joscelin him- 
self was invested .with the county of Edessa on both sides 
of the Euphrates. By economy in peace, his territories 
were replenished with Latin and Syrian subjects 5 his maga- 
zines n-ith corn, wine, and oil ; his castles with gold and 
silver, with arms and horses. In a holy warfare of thirty 
years, he was alternately a conqueror and a captive ; but ho 
died like a soldier, in a horse-litter at the head of his troops ; 
and his last glance beheld the flight of the Turlrish invaders 
who had presumed on his age and inQrmities. His son and 
successor, of the same name, was less deficient in valour 
than in vigilance ; but he sometimes forgot that dominion 
is. acquired and maintained by the same arts. He chal- 
lenged the hostility of the Turks, without securing the 
friendship of the prince of Antioch ; and amidst the peaceful 
luxury of Turbessel, in Syria,* Joscelin neglected the defence 
of the Christian frontier beyond the Euphrates.; In his 
absence, Zenghi, the first of the Atabeks, besieged and 
stormed his capital, Edessa, which was feebly defended by a 
timorous and disloyal crowd of Orientals ; tlic Franks were 
■ oppressed in a bold attempt for its recovery, and Courtenay 
ended his days in the prison of Aleppo. He still left a fair 
and ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks oppressed 
on all sides the weakness of a widow and orphan ; and for 
the equivalent of an annual pension, they resigned to the 
Gteek emperor the charge of defending, and the shame of 
losing, the last relics of the Latin conque.st. Tlie countc.'’3 

Fleury, who v.Toto In the tv.-clfth cciiturj'. Sec hi.^ Cliroiiiclc in the 
Hifloriana of France (tom. xi. p. 27C). _ • Turl>c?r<.!, or, 

fts it is non i-tylcil, Telbc-dicr, i.s fixed 1)y D'Ativillc four-aad-tv.cnty 
miles from the great pn'.'-age over the Euphrates at Zcugui*. 
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dowager of Edessa retired to Jerusalem with her two chil- 
dren ; the daughter, Agpea, became the wife and mother of 
a king ; the son, Joscelin the Third, accepted the office of 
sen^cbal, .the first of the kingdom, and held his new estates 
m Palestine by the service of fifty knights. His name 
"appears with honour in all the transactions of peace and 
war ; but he finally vanishes in the fall of Jerusalem ; and 
the name of Courtenay, 'in this Branch of Edessa, was. lost 
by the marriage of his two daughters with a Erench and a 
■ German baron.* 

■While Joscelin reigned beyond the Euphrates, his elder 
brother Milo, the son of Joscelin, the spn of Atho, con- 
tinued, near the Seine, to possess the castle of their fathers, 

, which was at length inherited by Eainaud, or Eeginald, 
the youngest of Ms. three sons. Examples of genius or 
virtue must he rare in the annals of the oldest families; 
and, in 'a remote age, their pride will embrace a deed of 
rapine , and violence ; such, however, as could not be per- 
petrated without some superiority of courage, or, at least, of 
power. A descendant of Eeginald of Courtenay may blush 
for the public robber, who stopped and imprisoned several 
merchants, after they had satisfied the king’s duties, at Sens 
and Orleans. He will glory in the ofience, since the bold 
ofiender could not be compelled to obedience and resti- 
tution/till the regent and the coimt of Champagne prepared 
to march against him at the head of an army.f Eeginald 
bestowed his estates on bis eldest daughter; and his daughter 
on the seventh son of king Louis the Eat j and their mar- 
riage was crowned with a numerous ofTspring. We might 
expect that a private should have merged in a royal' name ; 
and that the descendants of Peter of Prance and Elizabeth 
of Courtenay, would have enjoyed the title and honours of 
princes of the blood. But this legitimate claim was long 
neglected and finally denied ; and the causes of their dis- 
grace will represent the sto:^ of this second branch. 1. Of 
aE the families now extant, tSe piost ancient, doubtless, and 


■* His possessions are distin^ished In the Assises of Jemsalern 
(c. 326) among the feudal tenures of the kingdom, which th^ 
fore have heen , collected between the years 1153 and 118 Hie 
nedicree may he found in the Lignages d’Outremer, c. 16. 

+ The rapine and satisfaction of Reginald de Courtenay, are pre- 
posterously arranged in the Epistles of the abbot and regent Suger 
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the most illustrious, is the house of Prance, irhich has occu- 
pied the same throne above eight hundred years, and de- 
scends in a clear and lineal series of males, from the middle 
of the ninth cenhury.* In the age of the crusades, it was 
already revered both in the East and “West. But from 
Hugh Capet to the marriage of Peter, no more than live 
reigns or generations had elapsed ; and so precarious was 
their title, that the eldest sons, as a necessary precaution, 
were prenously cro^vned during the lifetime of their lathers. 
The peers of Prance have long maintained their precedency 
before the younger branches of tile royal line ; nor had the 

! )rinces of the blood, in the .twelfth century, acquired that 
lereditary lustre which is now diffused over the most remote 
candidates for the succession. 2. The barons of Courtenay 
must have stood high in their own estimation, and in that of 
the world, since they could impose on the son of a Icing the 
obligation of adopting for himself and all his descendanls 
the name and arms of their daughter and his wifeP Tn the 
marriage of an heiress with her inferior or her eqtial, stich 
exchange was often required and allowed ; but as tjiey con- 
tinued to diverge from the regal ’stem, the sons of Louis the 
Pat were insensiblj' confounded with their maternal ances- 
tors ; and the new Courtena^-s might deserve to forfeit the 
honours of their birth, which a motive of interest had 
tempted them to renounce. 3. The shame w.as far more 
permanent than the reward, and a momentary blaze was fol- 

(114. 110) the best mcmorinlB ot the age. (Duchc'ne, Scriptorc? Hist. 
Franc, tom. iv. p. 530.) * In the beginning of the 

eleventh century, after naming the father and grandfather of Hugh 
Capet, the monk Glabcr is obliged to add, cujus genus valdc in-ante 
vcperitiir obscurum. Yet we are assured that the great grandfather 
of Hugh Capetwas Fiobert the Strong, count of Anjou SOS — S73), 

a noble Frank of Feuftria, KcuEtricuH . . . gcnero'tn rtirj i", who 
plain in the defence of his country ngainrt the Xorinan”, diim palnr! 
fines tuebatur. Heyond Itobcrt, all is conjecture or f.ible. It i' a 
probable conjecture, that the thinl race descended from the r'-cend by 
Childebrand, the brother of Charlev'Martcl. It is an nb-.urd falOc, 
that the second was allied to the •first by the marriage of An -btrt, n 
Roman senator, and the anccsbir of St. Amould. uith Biitilde, a 
daughter of Clotaire I. The Saxon origin of the hou«e of Fr.uice i» an 
ancient but iucrediblo opinion. See a judicioh' incmriir cf 11. i!" Fcn- 
ccraagne, (Mdmoires dc rAcadilmie lu-crijaion*, ttjin. xx. p. Mr — 
67P.1 He liad promised to declare his own opinion in a recond mr-.noir, 
which hr.“ never api>carcd. 
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faals Peter of Courtenay, had married, as I hare alreadv 
mentioned, the sister of the counts of Planders. tlie two first 
emperors ,of Constantinople- he rashly accepted the invi- 
tetoon ot , the barons of Eomania; his two sons, Eohert and 
.±5aJdwun, successively held and lost the remains of the Latin 
empire in the East, and the grand-daughter of Baldwin the 

- second again mingled , her blood with the blood of Prance 
and nf Yalois. _To support the expenses of a troubled 
and transitory reign, their patrimonial ’ estates were mort- 
gaged or sold; and the last emperors of Constantinople 
depended on the annual charity of Borne and 2v aples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated their wealth in ro- 
mantic adventures, and the castle of Courtenay was profaned 
by a plebeian owner, the younger branches of that -adopted 
name were propagated and multiplied. Lut their splendour 
was clouded by poverty and time; after the decease of 
Eobert, great butler, of Prance, they descended from princes 
to barons ; the next generations were confounded with the 
sifnple gentry; the descendants of Hugh Capet could no 
longer be visible in the rural lords of Tanlay and of Cham- 
pigneUes. The more adventurous embraced without dis- 
honour the profession of a soldier; the least active and 
opulent might sinlv, like their cousins of the branch of 
Dreux, into the condition of peasants. Their royal descent^ 
•in; a dark period of four hundred years, became each day 
more obsolete and ambiguous ; and their pedigree, instead 
of being .enrolled in the. annals of the kingdom, must be 
painfullv searched by the minute diligence' of heralds and 
genealogists. It was not till the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on the accession of a family almost as remote as their 
own, that the princely spirit of the Courtenays again 
revived ; and the question of the nobility provoked them to 
assert the royalty of their blood. They appealed to the jus- 
■tice and compassion of Henry the Pourth ; obtained a favour- 
able opinion from twenty lawyers of Italy and Germany, 
.and modestly compared' themselves -to the descendants of 
.,king David, whose prerogatives, were not impaired by the 
^lapse of ages or the trade of a carpenter.* But every ear 

* Of the various petitions, apologies, &;o. published hy the pnn^ 
of Courtenay, I h.ave seen the three following, ad in octavo ;-.l. Da 

- Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay; addita sunt Respon^a crleber- 


o 
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was deaf, and every circumstance was adverse, to their lawful 
claims. The Bourbon kings were - justified by the neglect 
of the Valois ; the princes of the blood, more recent and 
lofty, disdained the alliance of this humble kindred ; the 
parliament, without denying their proofs, eluded a'da'ngeri 
ous precedent by an arbitrary distinction, and estaTilished 
St. Louis as the first father of the royal line.* A repel 
tition of complaints and protests was repeatedly disre- 
garded ; and the hopeless pursuit was terminated in the pre- 
/ sent century by the death of the last male of the fonily.f 
Their painful and anxious situation was alleviated, by the 
pride of conscious virtue ; they sternly rejected the temp- 
tations of fortune and favour; and a dpng Courtenaj' would 
have sacrificed his son, if the youth could have renounced, 
for any temporal interest, the right and title of a legitimate 
prince of the blood of France.J 

III. According to the old register of Ford abbey, the 
Courtenays of Devonshire are descended from prince Moms, 
the second son of Peter, and the grandson of Louis the 
Fat.§ This fable of the grateful or venal monks was too 

ritnomm Europ® Jurhoonsultorum; P.-iris. 1C07, 2. Represcnlation 
du Proeddd tcuU a I’instance faicte devant le Eoi, par Messieurs 
do Courtenay, pour la conservation dc I'Honneur ct Digiiitd de lour 
JIalson, branche de la royale Maison de France; ?i Paris, 1C13. 
^3. Eepresentation du subject qui a portd Jlessieura de Sailcs ct do 
Fravilic, de la Maison de Courtenay, a go rctircr hors du IJoyaume, 
1C14. It was a homicide, for which the Courtenays cipocted to he 
pardoned, or tried, as princes of {lie blood. 

• The sense of the parliaments is thus cipressod by Thuanus; 
PrincipisTJomcn niisquam in Gallia trihutum, nisi iis qui per marc? e 
reglhua nostris originem repotunt; qui nunc tantum a Ludovico nono 
hcatcc memorire numerantur; nam Cortinrei ct Droctu'cs, a Lvidovico 
crasso genus ducentes, hodie inter cos minime rccenscntur. A dis- 
tinction of expediency, ratlier than justice. The sanctity of Louis IX. 
could not invest him with any gjwcial prerogative, and ail the de- 
scendants of Hugh Capet must be iuclmied in-'liis original compact 
svith the French nation. t The la»t male of the 

-Courtenays w.as Charles Roger, who died in the year 17C0, avithnut 
leaving any gons. The last female was H^'I^nc <ie Courtenay, v.ho 
married Louis de BcaufretnonL Her title of I'rincc'se du Sang I’-oy.d 
do Fi-nnce, w.sg suppressed (Fehru-ary 7th, 1737) by an orr'f of the 
parliament of Paris. Tlio singular aneedot.i to 

which I allude is related in the Rtcueil deg Pii-ecs intere-'-a/itc-s et peu 
connueE {Muestricht, 17SG, in four arols. 12mo.); and the untnawn 
editor quotes hig author, avho had received it from H^!'' ue de Cour- 
u-nay, manjuise de BcaufremouL § !)ug laic, Monas- 
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antiquaries, Camden* and 
^^earlj repugnant to truth and time 
that the rational pnde of the family now refuses to accept 
this imaginary founder.' Their most faithful historians 
behere, that after giiihg bis daughter to the iing’s son, 
Ive^nald of Courtenay abandoned his possessions in Prance 
. and- obtained from the English monarch a second wife and a 
new inheritance. It is certain, at least, that 'Heniy the 
Second distinguished, in his camps and councils, a Eeginald, 
of the name and arms, -arid, as it may be fairly presumed, of 
the genuine race of the Courtenays* of Prance. . The right 
of wardship, enabled a feudal lord to reward his Vassal 
with the marriage and estate of a noble heiress ; and Eegi- 
nald of Courtenay acquired a fair establishment in Devon- 
shire, where his posterity has been seated above six hundred 
years.J ' From a E'orman baron, Baldvrin de Brioniis, who 
had been invested by the conqueror, Hawise, the wife 

• of Eeginald, derived the honour of Okehampton, which was 
held by the sendee of ninety-three knights; and a female 
might claim the manly offices of hereditary viscount or she- 
rifrj and of captain of the royal castle of Exeter. Their son 
Eobert married the sister of the earl of Devon ; at the end 
. of a century, on the, failure of the family, of Eivers,§ his 
great grandson, Hugh the Second, succeeded to a title 
which was still considered as a territorial dignity; and 
twelve earls of Devonshire, of the name of Courtenay,' have 
flourished in a period of two hundred and twenty years. 

' ticon Anglicjinum, voL i* p* 7S6. "yefc this fable must have been 
invented before the reign of Edward III. The profuse devotion of the 
three first generations to Ford Abbey was followed by oppression on 
one side and ingratitude on the other; and in the sixth genei-ation.the 
monks ceased to register the births, actions, and deaths, of their 
patrons. ■* In his Britannia, in the list of the earls 

of Devonshire. His expression, e regio sanguine ortos credunt, betrays, 
however, some doubt or suspicion. _ f In hk Barom^e, 

T) 3- p 63^ he refers! to his own Monasticon. Should he not have 
cor^ectU the register bf Ford Abbey, and annihilated the phantom 

■ Florus, by the unquestionable evidence of the French h^torians _? 

Beddes the third and most valuable hook of Cleaveland s History,* . 
I hare* consulted Dugdale, the father of our genealogical science., 
ffiarona-e p. 1, p. 634—643.) . § i his great family, 

S Eipuarii^ de Kedvers, deBivers, ended in Edward the First s time, in 
Isabella de Fortibus, a famous and potent dowager, who -ong su^ved 
• her brother and husband. (Dugdale, Baronage, p. 1, p. -o4— -o < .) 
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Tliej were ranked among; the chief of the barons of the 
realm ; nor was it till after a'streuuous dispute, that they 
yielded to the fief of Arundel the first place in the parlia- 
ment of England ; their allLanees were contracted with the 
noblest families, the Yeres, Despensers, St, .Tolms,- Talbots, 
Eohuns, and even the Plantagcnets themselves ; and in a 
contest with John of Lancaster, a Courtenay, bishop of 
London, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, might 
be accused of profane confidence in the strength and number 
of his kindred. In peace, the carls of Devon resided in 
their numerous castles and manors of tlie "West; their 
ample i;evenue was appropriated to devotion and hospitality; 
and the epitaph of Edward, surnamed, from, his misfortune, 
the Hind, from his \’irtues,' the good, earl, inculcates with 
much ingenuity a moral sentence, wliich may however Vo 
abused by thoughtless generosily. After a grateful com- 
memoration of the fifty-five years of union and happincs'. 
which he enjoyed with Mabel his wife, the good earl thus 
speaks from the tomb : 

What we gave, -sye have ; 

What we spent, we had ; 

, What we left, we lost.* 

But their losses, in this sense, were far suprnor to their 
gifts and expenses; and their heirs, not less than the poor, 
were the objects of their paternal care. The sums which 
they paid for livery and seisin attest the greatness of their 
possessions ; and several estates have romaiued in their 
family since the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
.war, the Courtenays of England fulfilled the dulic.s, and 
deserved the honours, of chivalrj'. They were often in- 
trusted to levy and command the militia of Devonshire and 
Cornwall ; they often attended their supreme lord to the 
borders of Scotland; and in foreign service, for a stipulated 
price, they sometimes maintained fourscore men at arms 
and as many archers. By sea and land, they fought under 
the standard of the Edwards and Henries ; their namo.s are 
conspicuous iu battles, in tournaments, and in the original 
list of the order of the garter ; three brothers shared the 

* Cleavel.antl, p. 142, By some it is ardaned to .a Biren, Mr! cf 
Dsvoa ; but the Eneliih denotes tho fifteenth, ntii.tr tiun the 
thirteenth century. 
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' SpanisliTietorjof the Black Prince; and in the' lapse of 
SIS generations, _ the English Courtenays had learned to 
despise the nation and country from which thev derived 
toeir on^. In the quarrel of the two roses, the earls of 
^evon adhered to the house of Lancaster, and three bro-" 
thers successively died either in the field or on the^scafibld. 
Their honours and estates were restored by Henry the 
Seventh; a daughter of Edward the Fourth was not dis- 
graced by the nuptials of a Courtenay;' their son, who was 
created marquis of Exeter, enjoyed the favour of his cousin 
Henry the Eighth; and in the camp of Cloth of Gold, he 
broke a lance against the French monarch. But the favour 
of Henry was the prelude of disgrace ; his disgrace was the 
signal of death ; and of the rictims - of the jealous tyrant, 
the marquis of Exeter is one of the most noble and guilt- 
less.' i His son. Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, and 
died ah, exile at Padua ; and the secret love of queen hlaij, 
■whom he slighted, perhaps for the princess Elixabetb, has’ 
shed a roipantie colour on the story of this beautiful youth. 
The relics of his patrimony were conveyed into- stfangre 
families by the marriages of his four aunts ; and his personal 
honours, as if they had been legally extinct, were revived by 
the patents- of .succeeding princes.' But there still sur- 
■yived a.lined descendant of Hugh, the first earl of Devon, a 
younger brahcb of the Courtenays, who hare been seated at 
Powderham^ Castle above four hundred years, from the reign 
of Edward the ' Third to the present hour. Their estates 
have.been increased by the grant and improvement of lands 
in Ireland, and .they have been recently restored to the 
honours of the peerage. Tet the Courtenays still retain 
the plaintive motto, which asserts the innocence, and de- 
plores the faU, of their ancient bouse.* While' they sigh 
for past greatness, they are doubtless sensible of present 
blessings ; iu the iong.Veries of the Courtenay annals, tho 
'most splen^d- era is 'likewise the most unfortunate ; .nor 
can an opulent, peer of .'Britain be inclined to envy the em- 
perors of Constantinople?- who wandered over Europe to 

apsus ? Quid feci ? a motto which was probably adoptea by 
—^rbam'brancb, after loss of the earldom of Devonshire, 
Sf primitive arms of the Courtenays .wp, or, three . 

„J|!?rbich seem to denote their'affinity with Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and the ancient counts of Boulogne, 
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solicit alms for tlie support of their dignity and the defence 
of their capital. 


CHAPTER LXII. — ^rnc cheek ritPEnons or i.ncE asd corrsTAK- 

TIXOPLE. — ELETATIOK AKD HEICX OP JIICILVEt, PALJEOEOCff. — tllS 

FALSE OMOS WITH TUE POPE AKD THE L.ATIK CIIUECn. — , 

DESIQSS OF CHABLES OF AirJOtJ. — REVOLT OF EICILT. — IVAbV.F TflE ' 

CATALANS IN ASIA AND GREECE. — RETOLCTIOSS AND PRESENT LTATE:; 

OP ATRENS. 

The loss of Constantinople restored a momentary vigour ' 
to the Greeks, Trom their palaces, the princes and noblgs 
were driven into the field ; and the fragments of the fh)),'. ' 
monarchy were grasped by the hands of the most dgorou!j - 
or the most skilful candidates. In the long arid hprreji ; 
pages of the Byzantine annals,* it would not bo an. easy , 
•task to equal the two characters of Theodore liascaris and , 
John Ilucas Vataces,t ^ho replanted and upheld the Ilbman 
standard at Ifice in Bithynia.-. The difierence of. their vir- 
tues was happily suited to the diversity of their situation. 
In his first eflbrts, the fugitive Lasciiris commanded only 
•three cities and two thousand soldiers ; his reign wn.s tlie 
season of generous and active despair; in every military 
;oper.ation he staked his life and crown ; and his enemies ot 
tlic Hellespont and the Hajauder, were surprised by his cele- 
rit\" and subdued by his boldness. A victorious reign of 
eigliteen j'c.ars expanded the principality of Isice to the 
m.agiiitude of an empire. The throne of his successor and 
son-in-law yataccs was founded on a more solid basis, a 
larger scope, and more plentiful resources; and it was the 
temper, as well as the interest, of Vatnccs to calculate the 
risk, to expect the moment, and to insure the success, of his 

* For the reigns of tlie Kiccne emperor?, more c^pccinllv of John 
Tnt.'ices nnd his boh, their minipter, George Acropolita, is the o^tly 
g‘'nuinc conlomponiry j but George Pachyficr returned to 
tinoplo with the Greeks nt the age of ninetet'a. , (llauckiuri dtt S.r:}'!. ' 
I3y7.ant.^a 33, 31, p. 5C1 — 578. Fabric. UiWioI, Gntc. torn, 

— IGO.) ^ Vot the history of Tsiccphonjfl Grogdra.-, tliougli of -b** jfaju:' - 
teenth century, j.s n valuable narrative from the taking of 
t'mople by the Latins. v + 'sirrjihoni*' 

(1.2, c. 1) distinu'uidirs between the ofiTn opp;? of 

‘verdOfirt of Vatacc-:. The two j>ortraiU are ia a very g .‘o ) i lyb. 

VOL. YII. r 
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. am bifions designs. In the decline of the Latins I have 
briefly exposed the progress of the Greeks ; the prudent and 
^adual advances of a conqueror, who, in a reign of thirty- 
. tiirefe years, rescued the provinces from national and forei'm 
• usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the imperial city, a 
leafless and sapless trunk, which must fall at the first strok 
of the ase. But, his interior and peaceful administration is 
' still more deserving of notice and praise.* The calamities 
of the times had wasted the numbers and the substance of 
the_ Greeks ; the motives and the means of agriculture were 
extirpated; and. the' most fertile lands were left without 
n , cultivation or inhabitants. A portion of this vacant pro- 
perty, was occupied and improved by the command, and for 
..the benefit, of tbe emperor; a powerful hand and a vigilant 
eye supplied and surpassed, by a skilful management, the 
minute .diligence of a private farmer; the royal domain 
became the garden and granary of Asia ; and without im- 
poverishing the people, the sovereign acquired a fund of 
innocent and productive wealth. -According to the nature 
. of the soil, his lands were sown with corn, or planted.with 
vines ; the pastures were filled with horses and oxen, with 
sheep and hogs ; and when Yataces presented to the em- 
jiress a crown of diamonds and pearls, he informed her, with 
a smile, that this precious ornament arose from the sale of 
the eggs of his innumerable poultry. The produce of his 
dornain was applied, to the maintenance of his palace and 
hospitals, the calls of dignity and benevolence;, the lesson 
was still more useful than 'the revenue ; the plough was 
restored to its ancient security and -honour ; and tl)e nobles 
were taught to seek a sure and-independent revenue from 
their estates, instead of adorning their splendid beggary by 
the oppression of the people, or fwbat is almost the same) 
by tbe favours of the court. The superfluous stock of corn 
and cattle was eagerly purchased by the Turks, with whom 
Yataces preserved a strict and sincere alliance; but he dis- 
couraged the importation of foreign manufactures, the costly 
silks of the East.^and the curious labours of the Italian 
looms. “The demands of nature and necessity,” was he 


* Pachymer, 1. 1, c. 23, 24. 2\ic. Greg. L 2, c. 
• Byzantines must observe how rarely we are 
precious details. 
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accustomed to say, “are indispensable; but the influence of 
fashion may rise and sink at the breath of a monarch and 
both his precept and example recommended simplicity of 
manners and the use of domestic industry. The education 6f 
youth and the revival of learning -were the most serious ob- 
jects of his care ; and, -without 'deciding the precedency, lie 
pronounced -with truth, that a, prince and a philosopher * are 
the two most' eminent characters of human society. , liis 
first -wife was Irene, the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, a 
woman more illustrious by her personal merit, the milder 
virtues of her sex, than by the blood of the Angeli and 
Comneni, that flowed in her veins, and transmitted Inc inhe- 
ritance of the empire. After her death he was contracted to 
Anne, or Constance, a natural daughter of tlic' empcror 
Frederic the Second ;t but as the bride had not attained 
the years of pubertj', Yataces placed in his solitary bed an 
Italian damsel of her train ; and his amorous weakness be- 
stowed on the concubine the honours, though not the title, 
of lawful empress. His frailty .was censured ns a flagitious 
and damnable sin by the monks ; and their rude invectives 
exercised and displayed the patience of the roy.al lover. 
.philosophic age may excuse a single vice, ndiich was re- 
deemed by a crowd of virtues ; and in the review of his 
faults, and the more intemperato passion's of Lascaris, tlie 
judgment of their contemporaries was softened by gratitude 
to tlie second founders oi the empire. J TIic slaves of tlie 
Latina, without law or peace, applauded the happinc.ss of 
their brethren who had resumed tlieir national freedom ; 
and A''ataces employed the laudable policy of conrincing the 
Greeks of every dominion, that it ■\vas their interest to be 
enrolled in the number of his subjects. 


* Moi'ot ydp aTrdrrwi’ avOpwTrtuv oropairrornmi’ PnmXnx 
^iXiScro^oc. (Georg. Acropol. c. 32.) The emperor, in a famiHnr conver- 
Mtion, examined and encouraged the aludica of liin future IogoUic">. 

+ [This princess does not appear in the gcnealogic.al (.able of the 
liouEO of HohenstauCren, given by Koepiien after Von Itaiimcr 
(p. 130). But ave find there her t«'o illcgitU'-.rte brotliors, Manfrr-d, 
(cilled Mainfroy in a sui).»cqucnt p.age), avlioj i-_ing appointed r g, nt 
of Kaple.s for his nephew Conradin, seized tlio sovereignty for i.iir,' tU 
jnlfi.'iS; and the unfortunrde Knz'if), who .after a short nirti as 
of Sartiinia, w-aa made prisoner by the Bolog)!!'-"; at ro^'.a’.lo, in 12 SC, i 
and hept in captivity till bis death in 1272. — Ki'-] 

7 domparo Acropolila (o. IS. 52), and the two first b«>l:s of Xio 

t 2 
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A strong sliade of degeneracy is visible betrreen John 
Valaces and bis son Theodore; between the founder who 
sustained the weight, and the heir who enjoyed the splen- 
dour, of the imperial crown* Tet the character of Theo- 
dore was not devoid of energy ; he had been educated in 
tbe^schoohof his father, in the exercise of war and hunting; 
Constantinople was yet spared ; but in the three years of°a 
short reign,, he thrice led his armies into the heart of Bul- 
garia. His virtues were sullied by a choleric and suspicious 
temper; the first of these may be ascribed to the ignorance 
of. confa’olj and the second liiight naturally arise from a 
dark and imperfect view of. the corruption of mankind. 
On a march in Bulgaria, "he consulted on a question of 
policy his principal ministers; and the Greet logothete, 
George AcropoHta, presumed to ofiend him by the declara- 
tion of a free and honest opinion. The emperor half- 
unsheathed his scimitar; but his more deliberate rage 
"■eserved Acropolita for a baser punishment. One of the 
' .first officers of the empire was ordered to dismount, stripped 
of his robes, and extended on the ground in the presence 
of the prince and army. In this posture he was chastised 
with'so many and such heavy blows from the clubs of two 
guards or executioners, that when Theodore commanded 
them to cease, the great logothete was scarcely able to 
arise.and crawl away to his tent. After a seclusion of some 
days, he was recalled by a peremptory mandate to his seat 
in council ; and so dead were the Greeks to the sense of 
honour arid shame, that it is from the narrative of the 
sufierer himself that we acquire the knowledge of his dis- 
grace.f The cruelty of the emperor was exasperated by 
the pangs of sickness, the approach of a premature end, and 
.the suspicion of poison and magic. The lives and fortunes, 
the eyes and limbs, 'of his kinsmen and nobles, were sacri- . 
ficed’to each sally of passion; and before he died, the son 

phorus Gregoras. . * A Persian saying, that Cyrus 

wasHhe father, and Darius the master, of his subjects, was .applied to 
Yataces and his son. But Piwhymer (L 1, a 2-3) has mistaken the 
mild Darius for the /jjnel Caihbyses, despot or tyrant of his people. 
By the institution of taxes, Darius, had incurred the less odious, but 
more contemptible, name of Kd.-rj;Xof, merchant or broker. (Hero- 
dotus 3 89 ) ' t Acropolita (c. 63) seems to admire 

his oTm firmness in sustaining a beating, acd'hot returning to council 
till he was eaUed. He relates the exploits of Theodore, and ms own 
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of Tataces might deserve from the people, or at least from 
the court, the appellation of t^-rant, A matron of the 
family 'of the Palmologi had provoked his anger by refusing 
to bestow her beauteous daughter on the anle plebeian who 
was recommended b)’ his caprice. "Without regard to her 
birth or age, her bod}', as high as the neck, was enclosed in 
a sack with several cats, who were pricked with pins to 
irritate their fury against their unfortunate fellow-captive. 
In his last hours, the emperor testified a wish to forgive and 
be forgiven, a just anxiety for the fate of John, his son and 
successor, who at the age of eight years, was condemned to 
the dangers of a long, minority. His last choice intrusted 
tlie office of guardian to the sanctity of the patriarch 
Arsenius, and to the courage of George Muzalon, the groat 
domestic, who was equally distinguished by tlie royal favom* 
and the public hatred. Since their connection with the 
Latins, the names and pririlegcs of hereditarj' rank had in- 
sinuated themselves into the Greek monarchy; and llic 
noble families* were provoked by the elevation of a worth- 
less favorite, to who.«c influence tlicy imputed tlie errors 
and calamities of the late reign. In the first council, after 
the emperor’s death, “Muzalon, from a lofty throne, yiro- 
nounced a laboured apology of his conduct and intentions ; 
his modesty was subdued by a unanimous assurance of 
esteem and’fidelity ; and his most inveterate enemies were 
the loudest to salute him as the guardian and saviour of the 
Homans. ■'Eight da3'S were sufficient to prepare the execu- 
tion of the conspiracy. On the ninth, the ob.-cquies of the 
deceased monarch were solemnized in the cathedral of hlag- 
ne.siaj-t" an Asiatic city', where he c-xpired on the banks of the 

Fcrvicc’', from c. 53 to c. 74, of his hi.«torj-. Seo llic tiiird book of.'* 
Isicophoma Gregora-s. * P.aehymrr (1. 1, c. 21) 

iiaine.s and diBcriminrite.s fifteen or Iwcntj- Grevk fni!iUic.s, uni 
tiWoi, otc V i‘iya\oyiri)i (Tfifid cni XT*'®') 'HuncnrVijro. Jtors In- 
inc.an, by this decoration, a fiminativc, or n real, gold'-n cliain t I’crlisj'H 
both. "F Tho old peormf.livr.-, with Ccliariu* Ad 

DbVnville, and our travellers, jiarlicul.-t^y I'ococke .and Chandler, will 
te,ath us to di.stinpuidi the tivo Masxie=ias of ^sia Minor, of tb" 
Jtaiauder, .and of Sijiylu«.-*.The batter, our r're.''*.‘!il objeit. i? rtill 
Conrifbing for a Tiirbisli'city, littd li-a-eivbt bours, or b'ajriK's, to lb" 
iiorib.east of Smyrna. ' (Toumelort, Voyepo <lu J.ev.ant, tom. iii. 
b'ltre22, p. ?.C5 — 370.' Gbandb-rV Travels into Aria Minor, p. 2o".l 
[The Ucdcni Mani«s.a renn's.-nb> tlie ancient M.acnr'ia ad .Si;o!n’'i. 
(Ikicbanl, lab. v.) It contains 100,000 inhabitants, and is not.-,! for 
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Hermus, and at the foot of mount Sipylus, The holy rites 
- sedition of the guards ; Muzalon, his 

Drothers, and his adherents, -were massacred at the foot of 
tne altar; and the absent patriarch -was associated -with a 
neur coUeague, with Michael Pal^ologus, the most iUus- 
tnous m birth and merit of the Greek nobles * 

^ Of those "who are proud of their ancestors, the far greater 
part must he content with local or domestic renown; and 
lew there are who dare trust the memorials of their family 
to^ the public annals of their country. As early as the 
■ middle of the eleventh century, the noble race of the Palmo- 
logif stands high and conspicuous in the Byzantine history ; 
it was the A'ah’ant George Palaeologus who placed the father 
of the Comneni on the throne ; and his kinsmen or descend- 
ants continue, in each generation, to lead the armies and 
councils of the state. The purple was- not dishonoured by 
their alliance ; and had the law of succession, and female 
succession, been strictly observed, the wife of Theodore Las- 
i*aris must have jielded to her elder sister, the mother of 
Michael Palmologus, who afterwards raised his family to 
■the throne. In his person, the splendour of birth was dig- 
nified by the merit of the soldier and statesman ; in his 
early youth he was promoted to the office of consialle or 
commander of the Prench mercenaries ; the private expense 
of a day never exceeded three pieces of gold; but his ambi- 
tion was rapacious and profuse; and his gifts were doubled 
by the graces of his conversation and manners. The love 
jf the soldiers and people excited the jealoui^ of the court ; 
and Michael thrice escaped from the dangers in wliich ho 
was involved by his own imprudence or that of his Mends. 
•I. Under the reign of Justice and Yataces, a dispute arose J 

its extensive plantations of saffron. fMalte Bmn and Balbi, p. 647.) 
Following Pococte and Chandler, Eeichard places Magnesia ad Mcean- 
drum at the present Turkish town of Guzelhissar, -which Malte Brun 
and Balbi make to be the site oi the old Tralles.— E d.] 

» See Acropolita (c. 75, 76, Ac.), who lived too near the tunes; 
Pachvmer (L 1, c. 13—25), Gregoras (L 3, c. ,^5). 

+ The pedigree of Palseologus is explained by Ducange (Fanm. 
Bvzant n 230, &c.); the events of his, private life are related by 
pI5mer(L 1. 0.7-112) and Gregoras a. 2 8 ; L 3. 2. 4; L 4.1) with 
visible favour to the father of the reigning dynasty. _ • 

Acropolita (a 50) relates the circumstances of this cnnous adven- 
ture, which seem to have escaped the more recent wnters. 
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tetrreen two oiScers, one of Vtom accused tlie otlier of 
maintaining the hereditarj right of the Pala;ologi. Tlie 
cause was decided according to the new jurisprudence of 
the Latins, hj single combat; the defendant was overthrown; 
hut he persisted in declaring that himself alone wis guilty ; 
and that he had uttered these rash or treasonable speeches 
nithout the approbation or knowledge of his patron. Xet 
a cloud of suspicion hung over the innocence of the con- 
stable ; he was still pursued by the whispers of malevolence; 
and a subtle courtier, the arcfoishop of Philadelphia, urged 
him to accept the judgment of God in the proof of the fien- 
ordeal.* Three days before the trial, the patient’s arm was 
inclosed in a bag, and secured bj' the royal signet ; and it 
was incumbent on him to bear a red-hot ball of iron three 
times from the altar to the rails of the sanctuary, without 
artifice and without injury. Palmologus eluded the dangerou.s 
experiment, with sense and pleasantry. I am a soldier,” 
said he, “and will boldly enter the lists with my nccuscns; 
but a layman, a sinner like myself, is not endowed v/ith the 
gift of miracles. Tour piety, most holy prelate; may deseire 
the interposition of Heaven, and from your hands I will 
receive the fiery globe, the pledge of my ’innocence.” The 
archbishop started; the emperor smiled ; and the absoliitif n 
or pardon of 3Iichael was approved by new rewards mf'. 
new services. II. In the succeeding reign, as he held l ie 
government of Tice, he was secrctlj' informed, that ' the 
mind of the absent prince was poisoned with jealousy ; and 
that death or blindness would be his final reward. Instead of 
awaiting the return and sentence of Theodore, the constable 
■with some followers, escaped from the city and the empire ; 
and though he was plundered by the Tirrkmans of the 
desert, he found a hospitable refuge in the court of the 
sultan. In the ambiguous state of an exile, Michael recon- 
ciled the dutjes of gr.ititude and loyalty: drawing liis sword 
against the Tartars; admonishing the garrisons of the 
Itoinan limit; and promoting, by his influence, tlie restora- 

* Pa-hymer (t 1, c. 12), wtio pp'-aks wilh proper coatenip*. of this 
barbarous trial, affirms that !)•• lir.'l sfcn in hi? youth many p'r-ot-.f 
who had suatainoil. avithout injury, the lifry (■nival, A'< a fin- l:. i;o 
'i'“ craJulou?; hut the iiiguiiuity of the Grfvl;? ir.mh' f.irr.'.ih ‘VTua 
reriH'div.s of art or fnu.d against tlu-lr own suj.en-ti’.!>Jn, or that of tl;»;» 
.tyrant 
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he prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judicial combat. 
These bai-baric institutions xrere already abolished or under- 
mined in France* and Englandjt- and the appeal to the 
BKord offended the sense of a cinlized,J and tlie temper of 
an unwarlike, people. For the future maintenance of fueir 
wives and children, the veterans were grateful ; the priest 
and the philosopher applauded his ardent zeal for the 
advancement of religion and learning ; and his vague pro- 
mise of rewarding merit was applied by every candidate to 
his own hopes. Conscious of the influence of the clergy, 
Miciiael successfully laboured to secure the suffrage of tha; 
powerful order. Their expensive journey from Kice to 
jiagnesia, afforded a decent and ample pretence ; the lead- 
ing prelates were tempted by the liberality of in's nocturnal 
visits ; and the incorruptible patriarch was flattered by thnl 
homage of his new colleague, who led his mule by tho 
bridle into the town, and removed to a respectful distance 
the importunity of the crowd. "Without renouncing his 
title by royal descent, Palmologus encouraged a free discus- 
sion into the advantages of elective monarchy; and his 
adherents asked, with the insolence of triumph, what patient 

* TLe judicial combat w.ns .nbolished by St, Louis in hi? own terri- 
tories; and his csnmple and nuthority were at length prcv.vlcat in 
France. (Esprit dcs Loi.v, I. 2S, c. 2!*.) 

+ In civil cn-ses Henry II. gave an option to the defendant ; Gian- 
ville prefers the proof hy evidence, and that Iiy judicial cotubat is 
reprobated in the Fleta, Yet 'tiio trial by battle has never l-'cii 
abrogated in the English law, and it was ordered by tlie judge.? a« lato 
tin the b.?ginning of tlje ]a,st century. (It was cipunged from our coile 
in 1819 (.tp Geo. HI.). In the preceding yc.ar, an .atrocious murder, r. 
namcd.Xhomton, e.seaped tlio penalty of hi? crime by ch.alicnviug tijo 
brother of his victim to single combat, and in couformity with tiie 
law, n.s it then existed, was discharged Ijccausc hi? challenge wa» 
declined. — E d.] J Yet an iijg> nions 

friend ha-s urged to mo in mitigation of this practice, 1. That in 
nations emerging from barbarism, it moderates the licence of privat.; 
War and arbitniry revenge. 2. That it is le.'s nb.suni than tlie trids 
by the orde.al. or boiling water, or the cro??, whicdi it ba? contributed 
to nboli.sii. 3. T/tai it ^errl’d at least n.s a tc.'l of fierponnl courage ; a 
quality so seldom united w ith a ba?e disposition, tliat tlie dangirof 
the trial might bo some check to a ttmlicious pro'cciitor.eind a mf.Pil 
h.arrier against injurtice fupported by power. The g-'llaiil and unfor- 
tunate earl of SuiTcy might probatdy have cjcapied li; . nmerited f.ite, 
had not his demand cf the combat agaiiiit his acvU-cr been over- 
ruled. 
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tost his health, onvliat mercLant would abandon hia 
vessel, to tbe hereditary skill of a physician or a dllot ? The 
vouth of the emperor,, and the impending danc^ers of a 
niinonty, required the support of a mature and experienced 
gimrton; of an associate raised above the envy of his equals, 
^d invested with the name and prerogatives of rovalty. 

9^ prince and people, without any 
selfish views for himself or his family, the great duke con- 
sented to guard and instruct the son of Theodore ; hut he ■ 
sighed for the happy moment when he might restore to his 
firmer hands the admimstration of his patrimony, and enjoy 
. blessings of a private station. He was first invested 
with the title and prerogatives of despot, which bestowed 
the purple ornaments, and the second place in the Eoman 
monarchy. It was afterwards agreed that John and hlichael 
should be proclaimed as Joint emperors, and raised on the 
buckler, but that the pre-eminence shoidd be reserved- for 
the birthright of the former. A mutual league of amity wac 
pledged between the royal partners ; and in case of a 
rupture, the subjects were bound, by their oath of allepance, 
to declare themselves against the aggressor; -an ambiguous 
name, the seed of discord and civil war. Palseologus was 
content; but on. the day of the coronation, and in the 
cathedral of Hice, his .zealous adherents mo^- vehemently 
urged the just priority of his age and merit. The unseason- 
able dispute was eluded by posteoning to a more convenient 
opportTunify the coronation of John Lascaris; and he walked 
with a sh’ght diadem in the train of his guardian, who alone 
received the imperial crown from the hands of the patriarch. 
It was not without extreme reluctance that ^senius aban- 
doned the cause of his pupil ; but the Varangians brandished 
their battle-axeo ; a sign of assent was extorted from the 
trembling youth ; and some voices were heard, that the life 
of a child should no longer impe’de the settlement of the 
nation. . A full harvest of honours and employments was. 
distributed among his friends by the gratef ul Palseolo^s. 
IlThis own family he created a despot and two_ seb:^ 
tocrators; Alexius Strategopulvm was decorated with the 
title of C£esar;,and thai veteran commander soon repaid 
the bbligatio; , by restoring Constantmople to the Greek 

in the second year of his reign, whUe he resided 
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in the palace and gardens of ITyraphieum,* near Smyrna, 
that the first messenger arrived at the dead of night ; and 
the stupendous intelligence was imparted to Michael after 
he had been gently waked hy the tender precaution of his 
sister Eulogia. The man was unknown or obscure ; he pro- 
duced no letters from the victorious Ciesar, nor could it 
easily be. credited, after the defeat of Yataccs and the recent 
failure of Palteologus himself, that the capital had been 
surprised by a detachment of eight hundred soldiers. {' As a 
hostage, the doubtful author was confined, with the assuranco 
of death or an ample recompense ; and the court was left 
some hours in anxiet}' of hope and fear, till the messcij vers 
of Alexius arrived with the authentic intelligence, and dis- 
played the trophies of the conquest, the sword and sceptre, t 
the buskins and bonnet, J of the usurper Baldwin, winch ho' 
had dropped in his precipitate flight. A general assembly 
of the bishops, senators, and nobles, was immediately con- 
vened, add never perhaps was an event received with more 
heartfelt and universal joy. In a studied oration, the new 
sovereign of Constantinople congratulated his own and the 
public fortune. “ There whs a time,” said he, “ a far distant 
time, when the Boman empire extended to the Adriatic, the 
Tigris, and the confines of jflEthiopia. .tyter the loss of the 
provinces, our capital itself, in these last and calamitous 

f TJie site of Nymphaium is not clearly defined in ancient or 
modem geography. But from tho lost hours of VnUccs (Acroj alila, 
c. 52), it is evident tho palace and gardens of his favourite rcsideiico 
were in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. KympliKum might Ik; loosely 
placed in Lydia. (Gregorns, L C. 6.) [See Chishull’s Travela (p., 3), 
for the plain of Nymphe, near Smyrna, which must be tho nneif-nt 
Kymphroum. — E d.J + This poeptre, the emblem of 

justice and power, was a long staff, puch ns was used by the heroes in 
Homer. By the latter Greeks it was named dicanict, and the imperi.al 
sceptre was distinguished ns usual hy the red or purple colour. 

* Acropolita affirms (c. 87), that tills bonnet was after the French 
fashion; but from the ruby at the point or summit, Ducange {Hist do 
C. P. 1. 5, c. 28, 29), believes that it was tlio high-crowned lint of tho 
Greeks. Could Acropolita mistake the dress of his own court KfjSco 
R note on this subject (vol. vi, p. 200), and the passages in Ivckhcl thero 
referred to. Baldwin's cap was the hcadKimamcnl of a foreign race. 
Iho Greek emperors appear to the last on their coins, with tho 
diadem, distinguished " unioiiibiis ct gemmis." pee Benjamin of 
Tudcla’s de'scri]>tion of ManueVg crown in llGl, wl. . was Ku»jK;idcd 
hy a golden chain, fo that the emjieror p.at under it and vws not 
oppressed hy its weight Travels, p. 75, c^lit Bohn.— Eli.] 
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days, has been vrrested from our hands by the Barbarians of 
f lowest ebb the tide of prosperity has 

again returned m our favour; but our prosperity vas that of 
fugitives and exiles ; and when we were asked, wliich was 
the country of the Eomans, we indicated with a blush tlie 
miniate of the globe and the quarter of the heavens. The 
Divme Providence has' now restored to our arms the city of 
Constantine, the sacred seat of religion and empire ; and it 
will; depend on our valour and conduct to render ihis im- 
portant acquisition the pledge and omen of future rictories.” 
So_ eager was the impatience of the prince and people, that 
, Michael made his triumphal entry into Constantinople only 
twenty days after the expulsion of the Latins. The golden 
gate was' thrown open at his approach ; the devout con- 
queror dismounted from his-horse; and a miraculous image 
of Mary the conductress was home before him, that the 
^divine 'Virgin in person might appear to conduct him to tlie 
temple of her Son, the cathedral of St. Sophia. But after 
the first transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at the 
dreary prospect of solitude and ruin. The palace was defiled 
ydth smoke and dirt, and the ■ gross intemperance of the 
' Pranks ; whole streets had'been consumed by fire, or were 
decayed by the injuries of time ; the sacred and profane 
edifices were stripped. of their ornaments ; and, as if they 
were conscious of their approaching exile, the industry of 
. the Latins had been confined to the work of pillage and 
destruction. Trade had expired under the' pressure of 
anarchy and distress ; and the numbers of inhabitants had 
• decreased with the opulence of the city. ■ It was the first 
care of the Greek monarch to reinstate the nobles in the 
palaces of their fathers ; and the houses or the ground which 
they occupied were restored to the families that could 
exhibit a' legal right of inheritance. But the far greater 
■ lart was extinct or lost; the vacant property had devolved 
•.rto' the lord ; he repeopled Constantinople by a liberal invi- 
’ '''tatidri to the provinces ; and the brave volunteers were se^ed 
in the capital which' had been recovered by their arms. The 
Prciich barons and the principal families had retired Tnth 
■their emperor; but the patient and humble crowd of Mtins 

■ was attached to the country, and indifierent to f ue change 
of masters. I/:stead of banishing the factories of the Pisans, 

■ Venetians, and Genoese, the prudent conqueror accepted 
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their oaths of allegiance, encouraged tlieir industry; con- 
firmed their privileges, and allowed them to live under, the 
jurisdiction of their proper magistrates. Of these nations, 
the Pisan's and Tenetians preserved their respective quar- 
ters in the city ; hut the services and power of the Genoese 
deserved at the same time the gratitude and the jealousy of 
the Greeks. Their independent colonv was first pl.auted 
at the sea-port town of Heraclea in I'iirace. They were 
speedily recalled, and settled in the exclusive possession of 
the suburb of Galata, an advantageous post, in which they 
revived the commerce, and insulted the majesty, of the 
Byzantine empire.* 

The recover}’ of Constantinople was celebrated as the cr.a 
of a new empire ; the conqueror alone and by the right of 
the sword, renewed his coronation in the church of St. 
Sophia; and the name and honours of John Lascaris, his 
pupil and lawful sovereign, were insensibly abolished. But 
iiis claims still lived in the minds of the people ; and the 
royal j-outh must speedily attain the years of manhood and 
ambition. By fear or conscience, Palrcologus was restrained 
from dipping his hands in innocent and royal blood ; but 
the anxiety of a usurper and a parent urged him to sccuro 
his throne, by one of those imperfect crimes so familiar to 
the mbderu Greeks. Tlie loss of siglit ineapacitatod the 
young prince for the active business of the world ; instead 
of the brutal violence of tearing out his eyes, the visual 
nerve was destroyed by the intense gl.are of a red-hot basin, t 
and John Lascaris was removed to a distant castle, where 
he spent many years in privacy and obiiGon. Such cool 
and deliberate guilt may seem incompatible with remorse ; 
but if ]\Lcliael could trust the mercy of heaven, be was not 
inaccessible to the reproaches and vengeance of mankind, 

* Seo Pachymer (L 2, c. 28 — 33), Acropolita (o. 83), XiccpIior()-i'yJ,( 
Gregoras (L 4. 7). and, for the treatment of tlic pubject by Latin-,'''" 
Duc.angc (1. 5, o. 30, 31). + Thi- milder invcatinti 

for cxlingniahing the sight was tried by tlie pbUosopber l')i,moc:ril".a 
on liimsclf, when be sought to wiDidraw Ins mind fnun tlie vi-ib’e 
world; a foolish story! The word-o^acinarf, in Latin and Italian, 
has furnished DiuSmBc (Glo-s. Latin.) witli an oiiportniiRj* to rovic 'v the 
various modes of 'biinning; the more violent were - 'il'inpr. burning 
with an iron or hot vinegar, and binding tie; head a- i,.; a ttrong cord 
till the eyes burst from their eocfcvts- Ingenious tyr.iut ;! 
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•tt-HcIi lie had provoked hv cruelty and treason. His cruelty 
imposed on a senile court the duties of apphiuse or silence ; 
hut the clergy had a right to speak in the name of their 
invisible master ; and' their holy legions vrere led by a pre- 
late; whose character was above the temptations of hope or 
fear. After a short abdication of his dignity, Arsenius* had 
consented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of Constan- 
and to preside in the restoration of the church. 
His pious simplicity was long deceived by the arts of Palteo 
logus; and his patience and submission might soothe the 
usurper, and protect the safety of the young prince. On the 
news of his inhuman treatment the patriarch xmsheathed 
the spiritual sword ; aud superstition, on this occasion, was 
enlisted in the cause of humanity and justice. In a synod 
of bishops, who were stimulated by the ''example of his zeal, 
the ■patnarch pronounced a sentence of excommunication; 
though his prudence still repeated the name of Michael in 
the public prayers. The Eastern prelates had not adopted 
the, dangerous maxims of ancient Home; nor did they pre- 
sume to enforce' their censures, by deposing princes, or 
absolving nations from their oaths of allegiance. But the 
Christian who had been separated from God and the church, 
-became an object of horror ; and, in a tiubulent and fanatic 
capital, that horror might arm the hand of an assassin, or 
inflame a sedition of the people. Palaeologus felt his danger, 
confessed his guilt, and deprecated his judge; the act .was 
irretrievable ; the prize was obtained ; and the most rigorous 
penance, which he solicited, would have raised the sinner to 
the reputation of a saint. The imrelenting patriarch refused 
to annoimce any means of 'atonement or any hopes of mercy; 
and condescended only to pronounce, that, for so great a 
crime, great indeed must be the satisfaction. “Ho you 
require,” said Michael, “ that I should abdicate the empire?” 
And at these words, he ofiered, or seemed to offer, the 
sword of state. Arsenius eagerly grasped this pledge of 
sovereignty ; but when he perceived that the emperor was 
tuiwilling to purchase absolution at so dear a rate, he indig- 

* See the first retreat and restoration of Arsenius, in Pachymer (1. 2, 
c. 15 • 1- 3. c. 1, 2), and Xicephorus Gregoras^ (13, c. 1 ; i. 4, c. 1). 
Posterity justly accused the d6i\tia and pnOvftia of Arsenius, tho 
virtues of a hermit, the vices of a minister (1. 12, c. 2). 
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was tbe serious labop of tbe .cburcb and state. In tbo 
confidence of fanaticism, tbej had proposed to trv their 
cause by a miracle ,• and when the two papers, that contained 
their own. and the adverse cause, were cast into a fierv 
'brasier, they expected that the Catholic verity would be 
respected by the flames. Alas ! the two papers were indis- 
criminately consumed and this unforeseen accident produced 
■the union of a day, and' renewed the quarrel of an age.* 
The final treaty displayed the victory of the Arsenites j'tbe 
clergy abstained during forty days from all ecclesiastical 
functions ; a slight penance was imposed on the laity ; the 
body of Arsenins was deposited in the sanctuary ; and, in 
the name of the departed saint, the prince and people were 
released from the sins of their fathers.f 

The establishment of his family was the motive/ or at 
least the pretence, of the crime of Palsologus ; and he was 
impatient to confirm the succession, by sharing n-ith his 
eldest son the honours of the purple. Andronicus, after- 
wards surnamed the elder, was proclainled and crojvned 
emperor of the Homans, in the fifteenth year of his age ; 
and, from the first era of a prolix and inglorious reign, he' 
held that august title nine years as the colleague, and-^ty 
as the successor, of his father.* Michael himself, had he. 
died in a private station, would have been thought more 
worthy of the empire;, and the assaults of his temporal and 
spiritual enemies left him few moments to labour for his 
own -fame or the happiness of his subjects. He wrested 
from the Franks several of the noblest islands of the Archi- 
pelago, Lesbos, Chios, and Ehodes ; his brother Constantine 
was sent to command in Malvasia and Sparta ; and the 
eastern side of the'Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape 
Tffinarus, was repossessed by the Greeks. This effusion of 
Christian blood was loudly condemned by the patriarch ; and 
the insolent .priest presumed to interpose his fears and 
sckiples- between the arms of princes. But in the prosecn- 


* Pacliyiner (1. 7, c. 22) relates this miraculous trial like a_ philo- 
Eopher, and treats with similar contempt a plot of the Arsenites, to 
hide a revelation in the coffin of some old saint (1. 7, c. 13). He 
compensates this incredulity by an image that weeps, another that 
MppU.; tl 7 c 80), and the miraculous cures of a deaf and a muto 
- Snt i il c 32) -t-The stoiy of the Ar.senitc-3 

in epread thiiugh the thirteen hoots of Pachymer. Their union and 
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Hon of these Western conquests, the countries hevond the 
lleliespont urere left naked to the Turks ; and tlieir depre- 
dations verified the prophecy of a dying senator, that the 
recovery of Constantinople %vould be the ruin of Asia. Tiie 
rictories of Michael were achieved by his lieutenants ; his 
sword rusted in the palace ; .and in the transactions of tlie 
emperor wish the popes and the king of Xaplcs, his political 
arts were stained with cruelty and fraud.* 

I. The Yatican was the most natural refuge of a Latin 
emperor, who had been ‘driven from his throne ; and pope 
Urban the Fourth appeared to pity the misfortunes, and 
vindicate the cause, of the fugitive Baldwin. A crusade, 
with plenary indulgence, w.as preached by his coinm.asid 
against the schismatic Greeks; he c.vcommunicaled their 
allies and adherents; solicited Louis the Ninth in favour of 
his kinsm.an; and demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastical 
revenues of France and England for the sen-ice of the holy 
war.f Tlie subtle Greek, who watched the rising tempest 
of the West, attempted to suspend or soothe the hostility 
of the pope, by suppliant erabas.<ies and respectful letters ; 
but be insinuated that the establishment of peace must 
prepare tlie reconciliation and obedience of tlie Eastern 
churcb. The Eoman court ‘could not be deceived by so 
gross an artifice ; and Michael was admonished, that the 
repentance of the son should precede the forgiveness of the 
father; and faith (an ambiguous word) was the only 
basis of friendshij) and alliance. After a long and afil-ctcd 
dehay, the approach of d.anger, and the importunity of 
Gregory the Tenth, compelled him to enter on a more 
serious' negotiation; he alleged the example of the great 
Yatnccs; and the Greek clergy, who understood the inten- 
tions of their prince, were not alamted by the first steps ol 
reconciliation and respect. But when lie pressed the con- 
culsion of the treaty, they strenuously declared that th.e 

triucijih are reserved for Xiccphonn Gregorr.^ (1, 7, c. P). «l)o ti'-'Ah'-r 
loves nor esteems these fcct-arie?. * U’' the thirt.'-i 

hooks of I’.schymcr, the first fix (ns the fourth r.nd fi.hh of Xic ■yhiir : ■ 
Gregorav) cont-ohi the reicn of Michnel, at the lime of v ho-s <h 'Ch he 
was forty years of age. Instead of hr..il;iag. Uke hi* i*’!t..r tSor I'l'ts 
I'ousdn, his history into two part.', I foliyw- Ducanre and C j-.;-in, wt...' 
number the thirt>-en hooks in one nriti. 

■k Dnrange, Hist, do C, P, L 5, c. 33, ic. frrm lb,- K; 

Urian IV. 

VOh. Vlt. 


r 
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Latins, thougli not in name were- heretics in fact, and that 
they despised those strangers as the idlest and most desni- 
cable portion of the human race * It was the task of the 
emperor to persuade, to corrupt, to mtiraidate, the most 
popular ecclesiastics, to gain the vote of each individual, and 
‘alternately to urge the arguments of Christian charity and 
the public welfare. The texts of the fathers and the arms 
of the, TVanks were balanced in the theological and political 
•scale ; and without approving the addition to the Ificene 
• creed, the most moderate were taught to confess, that the 
two hostile propositions of proceeding from the Father nx 
the Son, and of proceeding from the Father Aim the Son, 
might be' reduced to a safe and Catholic sense.f The supre- 
macy of the pope was a doctrine more easy to conceive, but 
more painful to acknowledge; yet Michael represented to 
his monks and prelates that they might submit to name the 
Eoman bishop as the first of the patriarchs ; and that their 
distance and discretion would guard the liberties of the 
Eastern church from the' mischievous consequences of the 
right bf appeal. He protested , that he would sacrifice his 
life and empire rather than yield the smallest point of 
orthodox faith or national independence ; and this declara- 
tion was sealed and ratified by a golden bull. The patriarch 
Joseph -withdrew to a monastery, to resign or resume his 
throne, according to the event of the treaty : the letters of 
union and obedience were subscribed by the emperor, his 
son Andronicus, - and thirty-five archbishops and metro- 
politans, -with their respective synods; and the episcopal 
list was multiplied by many dioceses which were annihilated 
under the yoke of the infidels. An embassy was composed 
of some ti-usty ministers and prelates ; they embarked for 
Italy, -with rich ornaments and' rare perfumes for the altar 
of St. Peter; and their secret orders authorized and recom- 


* From their mercantile intercourse 'with the Venetians and Genoese, 
they branded'the Latins as Ka—j]\oi and {iavavaoi. (Pachymer, 1. 5^ 
c 10.) ‘'Some are heretics in name; others, liie the Latins, in fact.” 
skd the learned Veccus 0. 5. c.'l2), -n-ho soon afterwards became a 
convert (c. 15, 16) and a patriarch (c. 2i'). _ _ 

■}• In' this class, we may place Pachymer himself, whose copious and 
candid narrative occupies the hfth aiid sixth, 'hooks of his history. 
Yet the Greek is sUenl on the council of Lyons, and seems to believe 
that the popes always resided in Eome and Italy (1. 5, c. 17. 21). 
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mended a boundless compliance. They vrcve received in the 
general council of Lyons, by pope • Gregory the Tenth, at 
the head of five hundred bishops.''^ He embraced with 
tears his long-lost and repentant children; accepted the 
oath of the ambassadors, who abjured the schism in the 
name of the two emperors; adorned tlie prelates uith the 
ring and mitre ; chanted in Greek and Latin the Hicenc 
creed, with the addition of Jilioquc; and rejoiced, in till* 
union of the East and "West, which had been rcsen-ed fot 
his reign. To consummate this pious work, the Byzantine 
deputies were speedily followed by the pope’s nuncios ; and 
their instruction discloses the policy of the Vatican, which 
could not be satisfied with the vain title of supreni'aey: 
After viewing the temper of the prince and people, they 
were enjoined to absolve the schismatic clergv who should 
subscribe and swear their abjuration and obedience; to 
establish in all the cburcbcs the use of tiie perfect creed ; 
to prepare the entrance of a cardinal legate, with the full 
powers and dignity of his office ; and to instruct the 
emperor in the advantages which he might derive from the 
temporal protection of the Eoman pontitl’.f 

But thej' found a country without a friend, a nation in 
which the names of Eomc and Union were pronounced witii 
abhorrence. The patri-arch Joseph was indeed removed ; Ins 
place was filled by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of learning and 
moderation ; and the emperor was still urged, bv the saim' 
moti^’es, to persevere in the same professions. But in his 
private language, Palajologus affected to deplore (ho pride, 
and to blame the innovations, of the Latins ; and while he 
debased his character by tliis double h3'pocriB3% he justified 
and punished the opposition of Lis subjects. B.v the joint 
suffrage of the new and the ancient Borne, a sentence of 
e.vcornmunication was pronounced against the obstiri.ite 
schismatics ; the censures of the church were c.vccuteti by 
the sword of 3 Iichael ; on the failure of pcr.su.asion, ho tried 
the arguments of prison and exile, of whipping and mtitila- 

* Sco tlio net'! of tlio council of Lyons in tljc year 1271. Meury, 
nisi KccK'si.istique, torn, xviii. p. ISl — IP?. Dupin, liililitil KcelzV. 
torn. X. ji, la.'i. + Tliw ciirioiH instruct!'):!, ^l.icli 

ll.^'■ been <lr.nun rvitlj innrc or less fcoac^ty by WaJiny r.uii Ixo.Vlbaiui 
from tbo orcliivta of tbe Vatican, is ^vea in aa aUitract or verfiy; 
by Floury (tom. xviii. p. £52 — £58). 

' r2 
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tbn ; those touchstones (says an historian) of cowards and 
the brave. Two Greeks* stUl reigned in iEtolia, Epirus, and 
ihessaly, with the appellation of despots; they had yielded 
^ to the sovereign of- Constantinople, but they rejected the 
cnains of fhe Eoinaii pontiff, and supported their refusal 
by successful arms. Under their protection, the fugitive 
monks • and bishops assembled in hostile synods ° and 
retorted the name of heretic with the .galling addition of 
apostate.; the prince of Trebizond was tempted to assume 
the, forfeit title of emperor; and even the Latins of Negro- 
pont,- Thebes, Athens, and the Morea, forgot the merits 
of .the convert, to join, with open or clandestine aid, the 
enemies of Palaeologus. His favourite generals, of his own 
blood and family, successively deserted, or betrayed, the 
sacrilegious trust. His sister Eulogia, a niece, and two 
female cousins, conspired against him ; another niece, illary, 
queen of Bulgaria, negotiated his ruin with the sultan of 
Egjqit ; and in the public eye, their treason was consecrated 
as the most sublime virtue.* To the pope’s nuncios, who 
urged the consummation of the work, Palceologus exposed 
a naked recital of aU that he had done and suffered for their • 
sake. They werb assured that the guilty sectaries, of both 
sexes and every rank, had been deprived of their honours, 
their fortunes, and their liberty ; a spreading h'st of confis- 
cation and punishment, which involved many persons, the 
dearest to the emperor, or the best deserving of his favour. 
They were conducted to the prison to behold four princes of 
the royal blood chained in the four corners, and shaking 
their fetters in an. agony' of grief and rage. 'Two of these 
captives were afterwards released; the one by submission, 
the other by .death ; but the obstinacy of their two com- 
paiiions was, chastised by the loss of their eyes ; and the 
Greeks, the least adverse to the union, deplore that cruel 
and inauspicious tragedy.f Persecutors must expect the 
hatred of those whom they oppress ; but they commonly 

* This frant and authentic confession .of Slicbael s distress is 
' exhibited in barbarous Latin by Ogerius, who signs himself Protono- 
tarius Interpretum, and transcribed by Wading from the uSb. of the 
Vatican (a.d. 127S, 2vo. 3). , His annals of the Pranciscan order, the 
Fratres Slinores, in seventeen volumes in folio (Eome, t uave 

now accidentally seen among the waste paper of a bookseller. 

+ See the sixth book of Pachymer, particularly the chapters 1. 11. 
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find Eome consolation in tlie testimony of their conscience, 
the applause of their party, and, perhaps, the succe.'ss of 
their undertaking. But the h 3 'pocrisy of iSIichael, whicli 
was prompted only by political motives, must have forced 
him to hate himself, to despise his followers, and to e.«tcem 
and envy the rebel champions bj' wl]om he was dclcstcd and 
despised. Wliiie his violence was abhorred at CSonstanti- 
noplc, at Eome his slowness was .arraigned, and his' sincerity 
suspected; till at length pope Martin the Fourth i^yclude’d 
the Greek emperor from the pale of a cliurch, into which' ho 
was striving to reduce a schism.atic people. No sooner had 
the tyrant expired, than the union was oissolvcd and abjured 
by unanimous consent; the churches were purified; the 
penitents were reconciled; and his son Andronicus, after 
weeping the sins and errors of his youth, most piously 
denied his father the burial of a prince and a Christian.* 

II. In the distress of the Latins, the walls and towers of 
Constantinople had fallen to dce.ay ; they were restored and 
fortified bv'the policy of Jlichael, who deposited a plenteous 
store of corn and salt provisions, to sustain the siege which 
he might hourly expect from the resentment of the Western 
powers. Of these, the sovereign of the two Sicilies wa.« the 
most formidable neighbour; but as long as they were pcs- 
seased by Maiufroy, the bastard of Frederic the Second, hij 
monarchj" was the bulwark rather than the annoyance of tiio 
Eastern empire. The usurper, though a brave and active 
prince, was sufficiently employed in the defence of his 
throne; his proscription by successive popes had sepanited 
Mainfroy from the common cause of the Latins; and the 
forces that might have besieged Constantinople, were 
detained in a crusade against the domestic enemy of Home. 
The prize of her avenger, flic crown of tlio two Sicilies, v.ns 
won and worn by the brother of St. Louis, by Charlc', 
count of Anjou "and Provence, who led the cliivnlry of 
France on this holj’ expedilion.t Tho disafl'cclion of lii.s 

IC. 18. 21 — 27. ITc is <lio more credible, n-s Lc tpeab.s of this p. n'' f,i. 
tion with loss nntjer than foiTow-. • Ihicliyiie r, 1. 7. 

c 1 — 11. 17. The ppeccli of .tadronictie the elder (1.12, o. 2>. i' a 
ctmous record, srhich proves, th.at if tho Orcehs rre the •’av< » of th. 
emperor, tho crafKTor was not les.i the tlare of F’!per.'.;i!.'!! .and tho 
clergy. t The Ix-t accoetit", ll-.e rirare..* the Sinje, 

the most full and entertaining, of the conquf it of ^'aJ h'», by Ch6.*-ks 
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Christian subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colonv.of 
baracens whom his father had planted in Apulia ; and this 
. odious succoOT will explain the defiance of the Catholic hero 
who rejected aU terms of accommodation. “Bear this 
message,” said Charles, “to the sultan of Ivocera, that God 
. and the sword are nmpire between us; and that he shall 
either send me to. paradise, or I will send him to the pit of 
hell.” The armies met, and' though I am ignorant of Main- 
froy’s doom in the other world, in this he lost his friends, 
his l^gdom, and his life, in the bloody battle of Benevento. 
Kaples and Sicily were immediately peopled with a warlike 
race of Trench nobles ; and their aspiring leader embraced 
the future conquest of Afrnca, Greece, and Palestine. The 
most specious reasons might point his first nrms against the 
Byzantme empire; and Palaeologus,, diffident of his own 
strength, repeatedly appealed from the ambition of Charles 
to the humanity of St. Louis, who stiU preserred a just 
ascendant over the mind of his ferocious brother. - Por 
awhile the attention of that brother was confined at home, 
by the invasion of Conradin, the last heir of the imperial 
house of Swabia : but the hapless boy sank in the unequal 
conflict ; and his execution on a public scaffold taught the 
rivals of Charles to tremble for their heads as well as their 
dominions.* A second respite was obtamed by the last 
crusade of St. Louis to the African coast ; and the double 
motive of interest and duty urged the king of Naples to 
assist, with his powers and bis presence, the holy ente^rise. 
The death of St. Louis released him fi-om the importunity 


of Anjou, may be found in the Florentine Cbronicles of Eicordano 
Malespina (a 175 — 193) and Giovanni Villani (1. 7, a 1 — 10. 25 — 30), 
.•whicb are published by Aluratori in the eighth and thirteenth volumes 
of the historians of Italy. In his Annals (tom. si p. 56 — 72) he hM 
abridged these great events, vrhich are like^^'ise described in the Istoria 
"■Civile of Giannone, tom. ii 1. 19 ; tom. iii 1. 20. 

■ .* TGonradin was grandson to the emperor Frederic IL, and on the 
death- of his father Conrad, succeeded to the kingdom of ITaples. He 
■was supplanted by his uncle and guardian, ilainfroy. When the 
usurper' had fallen, Conradin made this unsuccessful effort to regain 
his inheritance. He and the noblest of his companions^ in arms 

■ Buffered October 25, 1268, on the market-place of Naples. His sorrow- 
ing mother, Elizab^b, of Bavaria, covered the spot vrith the church 
Bel Carmine, wherej in a Bubterranean vault, a marble slab, with & 
black letter inscription, points out the grave of Conradin and his 
faithful friend. Count Frederic of Anspach.— E d.] , , 
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of a virtuous censor; the king of Tunis confessed himself 
the tributary and vassal of the crown of Sicily; and the 
boldest of the French knights were free to enlist under his 
banner against the Greek empire. A treaty and a marriage 
united his interest with the house of Courtenay ; his 
daughter Beatrice was promised to Philip, son and heir of 
the emperor Baldwin ; a pension of six hundred ounces of 
gold was allowed for his maintenance; and his generous 
father distributed among his allies the kingdoms and pro- 
rinces oftheEast,reserTingonlyCon8tantinopie,and onedav’s 
journey round the cit)', for the imperial domain.*, Inthis 
perilous moment, Pahcologus was the most eager tosubsCTibc 
the creed and implore the protection of the Eoman pontiff, 
who assumed with propriety and weight the character of an 
angel of ,peace, the common father of the Christians. By 
his voice, the sword of Charles was chained in the scabbard ; 
and the Greek ambassadors beheld him, in the pope’s anti- 
chamber, biting his ivory sceptre in a transport of fury, .and 
deeply resenting the refusal to enfranchise and consecrate 
his arras. He appears to have respected the disinterested 
mediation of Gregory the Tenth ; but Charles was insensibly 
disgusted by the pride and partiality of Nicholas the Third ; 
and his attachment to his kindred, the Ursini family, .alienated 
the most strenuous champion from the service of the church. 
The hostile league against the Greeks, of Pliilip the Latin 
emperor, the king of the two Sicilies, and the republic of 
Venice, was ripened into execution; and the election of 
Martin the. Pourth, a French pope, gave a sanction to the 
cause. Of the allies, Philip supplied his name; jMarlin, 
a bull of excommunication; the Venetians, a squadron of 
forty g.alleys; and the formidable powers of Charles con- 
sisted of forty counts, ten thousand men-at-arms, a numerous 
body of infantry, and a fleet of more than three hundred 
ships and transports. A distant day was appointed for 
-assembling this mighty force in the harbour of Brindisi ; 
and a previous attempt was risked with a dctaclinK''nt ot 
three hundred knights, who invaded Albania, and be.'^icged 
the fortress of Belgrade. Their defeat might amuse wit!) a 
triumph the vanity of Constautinople; but the more tng:i- 

• Duc-ing,-, dc C. r. 1. S. c. ■S9—50 ; I.V. c. J— I?!. 
ta-v, L 4, c. 20 ; 1. 5, c, 7—10. 25 ; 1. C, c. SO. S2, 33, and Niwibr.nif 
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Clous Michael, despairing of hb -arms, depended on ihe 
edects of a conspiracy ; on the secret workings of a rat, who 
gnawed the how-string* of the Sicilian tyrant. 

_ Among the proscribed adherents of the house of Swabia, 
John of Procida forfeited a small island of that name in the 
bay .of Naples. His birth was noble, but his education was 
learned ; and in tlie poverty of esilej he ’was relieved bv the 
practice of physic, w'hich he had studied in the school of 
Salerno .f Pcirtune had left him! nothing to lose except life 
and to despise life is the- first qualification of a rebel. 
Procida was endowed with the art of negotiation, to enforce 
his reasons, and disguise his .motives ; and in his various 
transactions with nations and men, he could persuade each 
party that ^he laboured solely for their interest. The new 
kingdoms of Charles were afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression and the lives and fortunes of his 
Italian subjects were sacrificed to the greatness of their 
master and the licentiousness of his followers. The hatred 
of Naples was repressed by his presence ; but the looser 
government of his vicegerents excited the contempt, as well 
as the aversion,- of the Sicilians; the islaind was roused to a 
sense of freedom by the eloquence of Procida ; and he dis- 
played to every baron his private interest in the common 
cause. In the confidence of foreign aid, he successively 
rfsited the courts of the Greek emperor, and of Peter king 
of Arragon,§ who possessed the maritime countries of 
Yalencia and Catalonia. To the ambitious Peter a crown 
was presented, which he might justly claim by his marriage 


(Sregoras, L 4, 5 ; L 5. 1. 6. * The reader of Herodotus 

■will recollect how miraculously the Assyrian host of Sennacherib was 
disarmed and destroyed (L 2, c. 141). 

't [According to Hallam (Middle Ages i. 515), the ting of Arragon 
had bestowed estates in Valencia on John of Procida, where “ he kept 
his eye continually fixed on Naples and Sicily.” — ^E d.] . . 

t According to Sabas Malaspina (Hist Sicula, !. 3, c. 16, in Mura- 
tori, tom. viiL p. 832), a z^ous Guelph, the subjects of Charles, who 
had reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began to regret him as a lamb; and he 
justifies their discontent by the oppressions of the French government 
fl 6 c. 2 7). See the Sicilian manif^o in Nicholas Specialis (L 1, 
k' li, in Muratori, tom. x. p. fiSO). - . § See the chamcter 

and councils of Peter king of Arragon, in Manana (Hist. Hipan, 
1. 14, c. 6,- tom. il p. 133.) The reader fo^ves the Jesmt s defects, in 
favour,’ always of hia style, and often of Ms sense. 
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with tlie sister of Mainfroy, and b}- the dyin? voice of Co:i- 
radiiij who from the seaffoid Lad cast a ring to his heir and 
avenger. Palmologus was easily persuaded to divert his 
• enemy from a foreign war b}- a rebellion at home; and a Greek 
subsidy of twenty-five thousand ounces of gold ivas meat 
profitably applied" to arm a Catalan fleet, which sailed under 
a holy Danner to the specious attack of the Saracens of 
Africa. In the disguise of a monk or beggar, the indefa- 
tigable missionary of revolt flew from Constantinople to 
Eome, and from Sicily to Saragossa ; the treaty was sealed 
with the signet of pope Nicholas himself, the enemy of 
Charles; and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St. Peter 
from the house of Anjou to that of Arragon. So widely 
difl'used and so freely circulated, the secret was presen-cd 
above two years with impenetrable discretion ; and each of 
the conspirators imbibed the masim of Peter, who declared 
that he would cut off Ids left hand if it were conscious of 
the intentions of his right. The mine was prepared v. , a 
deep and dangerous artifice ; but it m.ay be questioned, 
whether the instant explosion of Palermo were the efTcct 
of accident or design. 

On the \ngil of Easter, a procession of the disarmed 
citizens risked a church without the walls; and a noblo 
damsel was rudely insulted by a French soldier.* The 
ravisher was instantly punished with death; and if the 
people was at first scattered by a military force, their 
numbers and furj' prevailed; the conspirators seized the 
. opportunity; the flame spread over the island; and eight 
thousand Prench were estonninated in a promi.'cuous 
massacre, which has obtained the name of the 
\’’ESMES.t From every citj- the banners of freedom and the 

* After enumerating the siilTcriiiga of his country, Xieiiolas Specin’is 
adds, in the true pjiiril of Italian je.alouay, Qii® omnia et graviara 
quidem, ut nrbitror, patient! auitno Sicull loleru'-'ent, ni*-! (quel 
primum ciinctis dominautibus eavendum cst) alienas fieminas inva-i'.- 
Bent (1. 1, c. 2, p. 224). f The Kreiieh uero J'-tig 

taught to remember this bloody Ic'son ; “If I am j rovotr.l." («d 
Henry the Fourth, “I will bre-shfapt at Milan, mid dine at ffapl- • 

- “Your majealy," replied the SjonUh nniba> .a-br, “may [.tflnj'S 
arrive in Sicily for vosporp." [Mr. Hallam p.ay* iMiddi!! Agi s 1. .'"'17), 
“Giblwn has made more vrrora than are uftri with -o ar'iirsto fit) 

I hiitorian. in hia account of tliip revolution, purh r.' calling Coi!*t-ii;r>% the 
queen of Peter, tit'.cr instead of dau-jlJtr, of JlatifreiL A good uaniitivs 
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churcli were displayed; the revolt was inspired by the' 

rSpITS Procida; and Peter of ArragoJ who 

- African coast to Palermo^ was saluted as 

.the W and saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of a 
people, on whom he had so long trampled with impunity, 
Oharles was astonished and confounded; and in the fct 
devotion, he was heard to exclaim, 
u trod. 31 thou hast decreed to humble me, giant me at 
least a gentie and gradual descent from the pinnacle of 
greatness!” His fleet and army, which already. filled the 
seaports of Italy, were hastily recalled from the service of 
the Grecian war; and the situation of Messina exposed 
that town to the first storm of his revenge. Peeble in them- 
selves, and yet hopeless of foreign succour, the citizens 
would have repented, and submitted on the assurance of 
full pardon and their ancient privileges. But the pride of 
the monarch was already rekindled ; and the most fervent 
entreaties of the legate could extort no more than a promise 
'that be would forgive the remainder, after a chosen list of 
eight hundred rebels had been yielded to his discretion. 
The despair of the Messinese renewed their courage ; Peter 
of Arragon approached to their relief;* and his rival was 
driven back, by the failure ol provisions and the terrors of 
the equinox, to the Calabrian shore. At the same moment 
the Catalan admiral, the famous Eoger de Loria, sweptjhe 
channel with an invincible squadron; the Prehch fleet, 
more numerous in transports than in galleys, was either 
burnt or destroyed; and the same blow assured the inde- 
pendence of Sicily and the safety of the Greek empire. A 
few days before his death, the emperor Michael rejoiced in 
the fail of an enemy whom he hated hnd esteemed; and 
perhaps he might be content with the popular judgment, ■ 
■that had- they not been matched with each other, Constan- 
tifiople and Italy must speedily have obeyed the same 

■of the Sicilian vespers may he found in Velly’s History of France, 
;tom. vL” See also the Guerra del Vespro Sidliano of-Micheh Aman, 
lately published at Florence.— Eb.] . * This revolt, vdth the 

i^ubsequent victory, are related by two national voters Barthdiemy 
h Heocastro (in Muratori, tom, siiL) and Nicholas Specialis (in ilura- 
tori, tom. X.), the one a il^temporary, the other of the next century. 
The patriot Specialis disclJtiis the name of rebellion, and all previous 
oorre^ndence with Feter -at Arragon {nuUo commimioato consilm), 
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master.* From fcMs disastrous moment, the life of Charles 
was a series of misfortunes; his capital was insulted, bis 
son was made prisoner, and he sank into the grave vrithout 
recovering the isle of Sicily, which, after a war of twenty 
years, was finally severed from the throne of Naples, and 
transferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger 
branch of the house ot iijragon,t 
i shall not, I trust, he accused of superstition; hut I 
must remark, that, even in this world, the natural order of 
events will sometimes afibrd the strong appearances of 
moral retribution. The first Palceologus had saved his 
empire by involving the kingdoms of the West in rebellion 
and blood ; and from these seeds of discord uprose a acne- 
raHon of iron men, who assaulted and enaangerca the 
empire of his son. In modern times, our debts and taxes 
are the secret poison which still corrodes the bosom of 
peace; but in the weak and disorderly government of 'he 
middle ages, it was agitated by the present evil of .ae 
disbanded armies. Too idle to work, too proud to beg, 
the mercenaries were accustomed to. a life of rapine ; they 
could rob with more dignity and effect under a banner and 
a chief; and the sovereign, to whom their sciwice was 
useless ahd their presence importunate, endeavoured ic 
discliarge the torrent on some neighbouring countries. 
After the peace of Sicily many thousands of Genoese, 
Catalans, I <fcc., who had fought, by sea and land, under the 

who, happened to be with o fleet and army on the Afrie-m cowt (1. 1 
c. 4. 9),' ■ ♦ Kicephorus Gregoras (i 5, c. C) admirei 

the wL»dom of Proridcnco in thia equal balance of states .and 

C ' acca Por tbo honour of Pnhcologu^ I bad rather this balance bad 
n observed by an Italian writer. t boo the Chronicle 

of Tillani, the eleventh volume of the Annali d’ltalia of JIuratori, 
end the twentieth and twenty-first books of the Istoria Civile of 
•.Giannone. J In this motley multitude, the Cat.aEin 

and SpanLanis, the bravest of the soldiery, were styled, by themselves 
and the Greeks, Am'iyararM. Monpida derives their ongin from the 
Goths, and Pnehymer (1. 11, a 22) from the Arabs; and in s;ntc of 
national and religious pride, 1 am afraid the latter is in the right^ 
[INTicn Charlemagne had driven the Saracens beyond the Ebro, r.ntlHI 
established his Marca Hispaniea (ch. 49, a'ol. v. p. 409), that province 
from the Goths and Alani by arhom it was Gt^ conquered, was callr 1 
Gudalaunia, which in course of lime, w.'ii‘J.t‘hioned into Ca'-'.loniy 
Among the various race.s by which it been p-eo; ’eil, the Gothic 
hisy have predominated; but aii cenlwies had melted th'ua m dowa 
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standard of Anjou or Arragon, -were blended into one 
nation by the resemblance of tbeir manners and interest. 
Ihejbe^dtbattbe Greek provinces of Asia -were invaded 
by the Tmks: they resolved to share the harvest of pay 
and plunder; and Trederic king of Sicily most liberally 
contributed the means of their departure. In a ivarfare of 
twenty years, a ship, or a camp, was become their country; 
arms were^ their sole profession and property ; valour was 
the only vurtue which they knew ; their women had imbibed 
the fearless temper of their lovers and husbands; it was 
reported, that, with a stroke of their broad-sword, the 
Catalans could cleave a horseman and a horse; and the 
report itself was a powerful-weapon.* Eoger de Hor was 
the most popular of their chiefs; and his personal merit 
- overshadowed the dignity of his prouder rivds of Arragon. 
The offspring of a marriage between a German gentleman 
of the court of Erederie the Second and a damsel of 
Brindisi, Eoger was successively a templar, an apostate, a 


into one mass, that national distinctions were in a great measure 
obliterated. The Catalans were a high-spirited, independent people. 
In the thirteenth century, they were “ the most intrepid of Mediter- 
ranean sailors,” and Eoger de Loria, the commander of their fleet in 
the Sicilian war, was “the most illustrious admiral whom Europe 
produced, tiU the age of Blake and De Euyter.” During the next two 
hundred years, they maintained their pre-eminence among the first of 
maritime and commercial nations. (Hallam, Middle Ages, L 517 ; iL 84 ; 
iiL 393. Koeppen, 68. 99. 197.) To claim these sea-roving bands as the 
descendants of any one exclusive stock, is an idle subject of dispute. 
The naine by which they were known, is more correctly Almugarari, 
a Moorish or Arabic word denoting sodi, comifct, adjuncii, according to 
Ducange, i. 327. Condd (Arabs in Spain, ii. p. 84 — 87, edit Bohn), 
relates an expedition undertaken in 1014 by eighty citizens of Lisbon. 
He' gives them the name of Almogavares, which he explains by the 
Spanish emprendadora, or adventurers. From that time the mariners 
who pursued this mode of life, occupied a particular quarter of the 
city, which was called the calle, or street, of the Almogavares. Mariana 
(De Eeb. Hisp. L 12, c. 17, p. • 533), very erroneously makes them 
“milites veteran! et prmsidiaiiL” Koeppen, still more mistaken, con- 
founds them with the Spanish cdbaUcrot, knights of the frontier, and 
caUs them “border-forayers.”— E d.] - _ * [Piratical war- 

fare had for ages been so successM, that it always presented to the 
unemployed a most inviting course of action and ready means of satis- 
fvih'^ want or passion. The fhiitful shores of the Mediterranean and 
rich mties -that gUttered along its coasts, attracted such adventurers 
into that sea, Earlv in the first crusade, a band of Hollanders, 
Flemings, and Frieslanders, who had for eight years Been roammg ana 
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pirate, and at iengtb the richest and most powerful admiral 
of the Mediterranean.^ He sailed from Messina to Con- 
stantinople, with eighteen galleys, four great ships, and 
eight thousand adventurers; and his previous treaty was 
faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the elder, who ac- 
cepted with joy and terror this formidable succour. A 
palace was allotted for his reception, and a niece of the 
emperor was given in marriage to the valiant stranger, who 
was immediately created great duhe or admiral of Itomania. 
After a decent repose, he transported his troops over the 
Propontis, and boldly led them against the Turks; in two 
hloodv battles thirtj- thousand of the Jloslems were slain ; 
he raised the siege of Philadelphia, and deserved the name 
of the deliverer of Asia. But after a short season of prospe- 
rity, the cloud of slavery and ruin again burst on that 
unhappy province. The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek 
historian) from the smoke into the flames ; and the hostility 
of the Turks was less pernicious than the friendship of the 
Cat.alans.. The lives and fortunes which they had rescued, 
they considered as their own ; the willing or rcluct.ant maid 
was saved from the race of circumcision for the embraces of 
a Christian soldier; the exaction of fines and sup])lios was 
enforced by licentious rapine and arbitrary executions; and, 
On the resistance of JIagnesia, the great duke besieged a 
city of the Homan crapire.f These disorders he excused 
by' the wrongs and passions of a victorious armv ; nor would 
his own authority or person have been safe, had bo dared 
to punish his faithful followers, who were defrauded of the 
just and coyenanted price of their services. The threuats 
and complaints of Andronicus disclosed the nakedness of 
the empire. His golden bull had invited no more than five 

plundering on its waves, assisted Baldwin in bis congni''t of Cilicia. 
AVilken, 1. 1C3. ISO.— Ed.) • * f.\ Gcrinan work, 

entitled “ Spain in ISOS," contains (vol. ii. p. 1C7) nn i;!'.crc»':r.e 
bi=toric.al fragment on the Spanianls of tlio fourtoentii century. me 
details niav there he found respecting linger de Flor .and l.ie ram- 
patiions, wliich show some slight i.TToia' in Gildian's account — tlri.'MT.j 
[.See also the History of Arragon during tlic Middle .\g.', ! y Ur. lira*; 
A. .Schmidt, 1S2S.— Ei'O . . t aum id-a n.-sy b-' 

funned of the population of cUic<, from tit** 

inbalntnnt.^ of T^alIc^ wlncli, in the pn-'cedin;: rrirn*., v.Af ;;’t |.y 
empert.'r, und mined by the Turk*- (IVcbyiHiT, b C, c- U *, iLj 
rSco a note on tlhc^c citie.*^ at p- Hd.j 
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hundred horse and a thousand foot soldiers; ret the cro^rda 
of voiunteers yho migrated to the East, had' been enlisted 
and led bj his , spontaneous bounty. While his brarest 
allies were content with three byzants, or pieces of gold, 
for.their monthly pay, an ounce or even two ounces of gold 
were assigned to the Catalans, whose .annual pension would 
thus amount to near a hundred pounds sterling; one of 
their chiefs had modestly rated at three hundred thousand 
crowns the value of 'his future merits ; and above a million 
had been issued from the treasury for the maintenance of 
these costly mercenaries. , A cruel tax had been imposed 
on the com of the husbandman ; one-third was retrenched 
from the salaries of the public officers ; and the standard of 
the coin was so shamefully debased, that of the four-and- 
twenty parts only five were of pure gold.* At the summons 
of the emperor, Boger evacuated a province which no longer 
supplied the materials of rapine ; but he refused to disperse 
his troops ; and while his style was respectful, his conduct 
was independent and hostile. He protested, that if the 
emperor should march against him, he would advance forty 
paces to hiss the ground before him, but in rising from this 
prostrate attitude Eoger had a life and sword. at the service 
of his friends. .The great duke of Eomania condescended 
to accept the title and ornaments of Cmsar; but he rejected 
the new proposal of the government of Asia with a subsidy 
of com and money, on condition that he should reduce his 
troops to the harmless number of three thousand men. 
Assassination is the last resource of cowards. The Cassar 
was tempted to visit the royal residence of Adrianople; 
in the apartment, and before the eyes of the empress, he 
was stabbed by the Alani guards; and though the deed 


* I have collected these pecuniary circumstances from Pachymer 
(1 11 -c, 21; L 12, c. 4, 5. 8.#14. 19), tvho describes the progressive 
de^'raiiation’of the gold coin. Even in the prosperous times of John 
Ducas Vataces, the byzants were composed in equal proportions of the 
pure and the baser metal. The poverty of Michael Palxologus com- 
pelled him to strike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats. of gold, and 
fifteen of copper alloy. After his death, the standard rose to ten 
csratsl till, in the public distress, it was reduced to the moiety. The 
Brin^ was relieved for a moment, while credit and commerce were for 
ever blasted. In France, the gold coin is of twenty-two carets (on^ 
twelfth alloy), and the standard of England and Holland is etil? 
higher. [See Hote, p. 29.— Ed.] 
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<Tas imputed to their private revenge, his countrvmen, vrho 
d-.velt at Constantinople in the security of peace, were 
involved in the same proscription hy the prince or people. 
The loss of their leader intimidated the crou'd of adven- 
turers, who hoisted the sails of flight, and were soon scat- 
tered round the coasts of the Mediterranean. But a veteran 
hand of fifteen hundred Catalans or French, stood firm in 
the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed 
the banners of Arragon, and offered to revenge and justify 
their chief by an equal combat of ten or a hundred warriors. 
Instead of accepting this bold defiance, the emperor Michael, 
the son and colleague of Andronicus, resolved to oppre.'s 
them with the weight of multitudes; every nerve w.as 
strained to form an army of thirteen thousand horse and 
thirty thousand foot; and the Propontis was covered with 
the ships of the Greets and Genoese. In two battles by 
sea and land, these mighty forces were encountered and 
overthrown by the despair and discipline of the Catalans ; t 'ae 
young emperor fled to the pal.ace; and an insufficient guard 
pf light horse was left for the protection of the open countiy. 
Victory renewed the hopes and numbers of (iie adven- 
turers; every nation was blended under the name and 
standard of the greal company; and three thousand Turkish 
proseh’tes deserted from the imperial sen'icc to join this 
ihih’tary association. In the possession of Gallipoli, the 
Catalans intercepted the trade of Constantinople and the 
Black Sea, while they spread their devastations on cither 
side of the Hellespont over the confines of Europe and 
Asia. To prevent their .approach, the greatest p.art of the 
Byzantine territory was laid waste by the Greeks them- 
selves; the peasants and their c.attle retired into the city; 
and m3Tiad8 of sheep and oxen, for which neither place nor 
food could bo procured, were unprofitably slaughtered on 
the same dat*. Four times the emperor Andronicus •sued 
for peace, and four times he was inflexibly repulsed, till the 
want of provisions, and the discord .of the chiefs, compelled 
the C.at.alans to evacuate the b.anks of the Hellespont and 
the neighbourhood of the c.apital. After their sepnmfion 
from the Turks, the remains of the great company purMii d 
Iheif march through Macedonia and Tiic.csaly, to seek n 
ncw.e.stablishment in the he.arl; of Greece.* 

* Till Catalan iT.ar jj mo't oopioutlj- rrl-ale I by rackyrarr, iu At 
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s of oWirion, Greece tos atrakeaed to neT? 
misfortanes by the’ arms of the Latins, in the two hun- 
dred and fifty years between the first and the last conquest 
.01 Constantinople, that renerable land was disputed bv a 
multitude of petty tyrants; without the comforts of freedom 
and genius, her ancient cities were again plunged in foreicm 
and intestine war; and if servitude be preferable to anarclfr, 
they might repose with joy under the Turkish yoke. ‘l 
shall not pursue the obscure and .^various dynasties, that 
rose and fell on the continent or in the isles; but oar silence 
' on the fate of A-TKESs* would argue a strange ingratitude 
to the first and purest school of liberal science and amuse- 
ment. In -the partition of the empire, the principality' of 
Athens and Thebes was assigned to Otho de la Loche, a 
noble warrior of Burgundy, t with the title of great duke.J 
which the Latins understood in their own sense, and the 
Greeks more foolishly derived from the age of Con3tantine.§ 
Otho followed the standard of the marquis of Uloutferrat; 
the ample state which he acquired by a miracle of conduct 

eleventb, twelfth^ and thirteentt books, till be breaks ofl’ in the year 
180S. Mcephorus Gregoras (L 7. 3 — 6) is more concise and complete. 
Ducauge, who adopts these adventurers as French, has hunted their 
footsteps with his usual diligence. (Hist, de C. F. 1. 6, c. 22 — 16.) 
He quotes an Arragonese history, which I have read with pleasure, 
and which the Spaniards extol as a model of style and composition. 
(Expedicion.de los CatalanesyArragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos; 
Barcelona, 1623, in quarto;. Madrid, 1777, in octavo.l Don Francisco 
de Moncada, Conde de Osona, may imitate Casar or Sallust ; he may 
transcribe the Greek or Italian contemporaries ; hut he never quotes 
his authorities, and I cannot discern any national records of the 
exploits of his countrymen. [Baymond Montaner, one of P.oger 
de Flor’s Catalans and* governor of Gallipoli, has written a Spanish 
history of his comrades, from whom he was separated when they left 
the Thracian Chersonesns, to penetrate into Macedonia and Greece. 

(Jotzot,]' * See the laborious history of Ducange, 

whose accurate table of the French dynasties recapitulates the thirty- 
five paiages in which he mentions the dukes of Athens. 

t He is twice mentioned by Villehardouin with honour (27o. 151. 
235) • and under the first passage, Ducange observes all that can ^ 
knorra of Mijerson and family. . + From these Latin 

nrinces of the: fourteenth century, Boccace, Chaucer, and Shakspeare, 
have borrowed their Theseus dutc of Athens. An ignorant ago 
transfers its own language and manners to the most distant timeH, 

« The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, to Kussia the maynw 
darnier of the empire, -.to Thebes the pn'miceriui; and these absurd 
-fivbles are properly lashed by Ducange (ad Nicephor. Greg. L i, c. s). 
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or forhine,*^ iYas peaceably inherited bv bis gon and tTco 
grandsons, till the family, tliougli not tbe* nation, ■■•as 
changed, by the marriage of an heiress into the eidfr branch 
of the house of Brienne. The son of that marriage, "Walter 
de Brienne, succeeded to the duchy of Athens and witii 
the aid of some Catalan mercenaries, whom ho invested 
with fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal or 
neighbouring lords. But when he wa.s informed of the 
approach and ambition of the great company, ho coi- 
lecterl a force of seven hundred knights, Ei.t thousand 
four hundred horse, and eight thousand foot, and boldr.- 
met them on the banks of the river Cephisus in Bmot V', 
The Catalans amounted to no more than three thousand 
five hundred horse, and four thousand foot; but the defi- 
ciency of numbers was compens.ated bystralagcin and order. 
The}' formed round their camp an artificial inund.ation ; the 
duke and his knights advanced without fear or prec.aution 
on the verdant meadow ; their horses plunged into the bog ; 
and he was cut in pieces, mth the grcatc.«t part of the 
IVench cavalry. Ilis family and nation were eipcilcd ; and 
his son "Walter dc Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the 
tyrant of Blorence, and the constable of Prance, lost his 
life in the field of Poitiers. Attica and Bmotia were llic 
rewards of the victorious Catalans; they married the widows 
and daughters of the slain ; and, during fourteen years, the 
great company was" the terror of the Greciau slate.':. Tli'.dr 
factions drove them to acknowledge the sovereignly of the 
house of Arragon; and, during the remainder of the four- 
teenth century, Athens, as a govcniinent or an appanage, 
was successively bc.sto'.vcd by the kings of Sicily. After t lie 
French and Catalans, the third dynasty was that of the 
Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, potent at Xajdc.':, 
and sovereign in Greece. Alliens, wliich they embellished 
with new buildings, became the oapil.al of a state, th.at c.t- 
tended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a p.art of 

Hy the Latin?, the lord of Tlielsr? vr.aa rtylcd, by czrrr.'iM'^v., tho 
Kurios, or Grand .Sire ! ’ f..r' 

Albino. He v,-.a5 proliably rec-iv'd by Jiicbae! Ciio:i;aV.‘% er a- 
bifhnp who liad difended Atiun* naain.”*, ‘be tji-.nt Le'j 
(N'icctai in Ea]dv.‘ino.) M:\-br.cl v.-.-.s tbo 5 r./;;,’ r '■f tl.'- id'" '■.bi; 
Kic. Ua"-; and bi? encomium of A'di-.n? i* ftdi ciliiV- in MS b: *!■♦ 
,IJ-/d’.f;i.an library. (Fab.dc. Eibliot- Gncc. tom. vi. j>. 4‘.C.) [Sr'- 

nt*..' .at pave T.-LEd.] 
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- Thessaly and their reign -vras finaUy detennined hr Mahomet 
the i-eeond, who strangled the last duke, and educated hia 
sons m the discipline and religion of the seraglio. 

Athens/^ though no more than the shadow of lier former 
self, still contains about eight or ten thousand inhabitants ; 
of'these, three-tourths are Greeks in religion and languaf^e ; 
arid the Turks, who compose the remainder, hare reljS;ed°in 
their interconrse with the citizens, somewlmt of the pnde 
and gravity of their national character. The olive-tree, the 
gift of Minerva, flourishes in Attica ; nor has the honey of 
, mount; Hymettus lost any part of its exquisite flavour;! 
but the languid trade is monopolized by strangers ; and the 
agriculture of a barren land is abandoned to the vagrant 

^ The rnoaem account of Athens and the Athenians, is extracted 
from Spon (Voyage en Grece, tom.ii p. 79—199) and Wheeler (Travels 
into Greece, p. 337 — 114), Stuart (Antiquities of Athens, passim) and 
Chandler (Travels into Greece, p. 23 — ^172). The first of these travel- 
lers visited Greece in the year 1676, the last in 1765 ; and ninety years 
had not produced much difference in the tranquil scene. '[Since 
Gibbon wrote, Athens has been illustrated by the pens of learned 
travellers, the pencils of eminent artists, and by the muse'of Byron, 
In some of Ms observations, the Mstorian had probably in mind a 
passage in Harris’s Philosophical Inquiries a work often referred to by 
him, but not quoted here ; and his observations, in their turn, appeal 
to have suggested the beautiful eighty-seventh stanza in Canto IL of 
C^lde Hmold ; — 

“ Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 

Sweet are thy groves and verdant are thy fidds, ' 

TMne olives ripe as when Jlinerra smDed, 

And all his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 

' The free-bom wanderer of thy mountain air; . - 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds; 

' ■ ■ StiU in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare ; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but I^ature still is fair.” 

The ruins of ancient Athens still constitute the same “ vast realm of 
wonder.;” and have been strikingly illustrated by Jfr. CockereH’s 
.^.unasterly Restoration of Athens, included in Williams’s Greeca 
.i) But since the city became, in 1834, the residence of the new king 
of Greec^'its general aspect is greatly altered; it has been almost 
'J' entirely rebuilt; modem palaces have been constructed ; new edifices 
raised for thd public business of the statej ithas become the resort of 
' ■ people from ali'-countries,' and its population exceeds 20,000, 3Ialte 
'"'BmnandBalbhp. 619 .— Ed.] , '* f The ancients, or at 

least the Athemans, believed that all the bees in the world bad t-cp 
propac^afced from mount, Hymettus* They taught that health might 
be xTraserved; and-'Uie prolonged, by the external use of oil and the 
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WallacTiians. Tlie Athenians are still distinguished bv the 
subtlety and acuteness of their understandings ; but these 
qualities, unless ennobled by freedom, and enlightened by 
study, degenerate into a low and selfish cunning ; and 
it is a proverbial saying of the country, “ From the dews of 
Thessalonica, the Turks of Kegropoiit, and the Greeks of 
Athens, good Lord deliver us!” This artful people has 
eluded .the tyranny of the Timkish bashaws by an expedient 
which alleviates their senutude and aggravates their shame. 
About the middle of the last century, the Athenians chose 
for their protector the Kislar Aga, or chief black cnnuch of 
the seraglio. This iEthiopian slave, who possesses the sul* 
tan’s ear, condescends to accept the tribute of thirty thou- 
sand croivns ; his lieutenant, the A\'ay wodc, whom he annu- 
ally confirms, may reserve for in's own about five or six 
thousand more; and such is the poliev of the citizens, that 
they seldom fail to remove and punish an oppressive go- 
vernor. Their private difi’ercnccs arc decided oy the r.rcli- 
bishop, one of the richest prelates of the Greek church, 
since he possesses a revenue of one thousand pounds ster- 
ling ; ana by a tribunal of the eight gcronii or ciders, chosen 
in the eight quarters of the city; the noble families cannot 
trace their pedigree above three hundred years ; but their 
principal members are distinguished by a grave demeanour, 
a fur cap, and the lofty appellation of archon. lly some-, 
who delight in the contrast, the modem language of Athen- 
is represented as the most corrupt and barbarous of the 
seventy dialects of the vulgar Greek ;• this picture is too 


inwmal tieo of honey. (Gcoponici, I. 55, c. 7, p. 1010—10?}, eiiit. 
Kicks.) * Diicangc, Glo'wr. Gnea Pncf.-iU p. t, 

who quotes for hu nullior nicodosius Zygotnslus n mode rn grritn- 
m.sriaa. Yet Spon (tom. ii. p. lOll and tviiocicr (p. no 
potent judges, entert-sin a more favouraUe opinion of the Attic (iislc .:. 
[Sec Lord Byron's note on the ch.sroctcr »nd kiignsgc of the 
Greeks. (Childe ILsrold, c.si!to ii. e'.aura 73.) Hi-i enthu'-n.'::! in 
eau.se did not make him blind to their faults. Yet it.mmt be eon* 
fessed, th.at the improvc.'aent which he nutiripateJ r.*, the re"ilt of- 
recovered independence, has not yet been rcalir-^l. .. Tip’ <l;.\Iecl of the 
Attic race w.a.s in his time “barlttrou': lor. proverlil'.Ti.c bv. Gfe»l; 
>okcn in tho I'.an.a! of C<ki''..ant!no -k, and tC Y.'.nj:;;. :u II; iiyi 
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-d^Hy coloured; but it ^ould not be easy, in tberountry 
ot Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader or a copr of 
their -n-orts. The Athenians walk with supine indifference 
among the glorious ruins of antiquity; and such is the 
debasement of their character, that they are incapable of 
a^iring the genius oftheir predecessors.* 


CELA-PTER IiXill. — cim» T7 aes, akd rue? or gehek empike- 

- — EEIGXS OP A^DEO^ICUS THE EI»DEE AKD YOUNGER, A^sD JOH-i 
PAL^OLOGTJS. — REGEIfCT, REVOLT, EEIGy, AVn ABDICATIOy, OP 
CAKTACUZEXE. — E3TARLrSH5IE^’T OF A GEKOE3E COLOKT AT 
. 'PERA OR GALATA — ^THEIE 'VTARS WITH THE EHPIBE AOT CIXX OP 
COIoTAiTDTOPLE. 


The long reign of Andronicus t the elder is chiefly me- 
morable by the disputes of the Greek church, the inrasion 
of the Catalans, and the rise of the Ottoman power. He is 
celebrated as the most learned and virtuous prince of the 
age ; but such virtue, and such learning, contributed neither 
to the perfection of the individual, nor to the happiness of 
society. A slave of the most abject superstition, he was 
surrounded on all sides by visible and invisible enemies; 
nor were the flames of hell less dreadful to his fancy, than 
those of a Catalan or Turkish war. Under the reign of the 
Palfflologi, the choice of the patriarch was the most im- 
portant business of the state; the heads of the Greek 
church were ambitious and fanatic monks ; and their vices 
Of virtues, their learning or ignorance, were equally mis- 
chievous or contemptible. By his intemperate discipline, 
the patriarch Athanasius t excited the hatred of the clergy 
and people; he was heard to declare, that the sinner should 


have found that his estimate and the historian’s did not very mate- 
rially differ. Ed.] * ifet vre must not accuse them 

of corrupting the name of Athens, which they still call AtMni. From 
the its rijv 'A6f]V7]v, we have formed our own barharism of Ssiina. 

' t Andronicus himself will justify our freedom in the invective 


calumnv than against adulation. + For the anathema , 

in the pigeon’s nest,- see Pachymer a 9, c. 24), who relates the general 
historv^of Athanasius (L 8, o. 13-16. 20-24; 1- Ip, c 2/-2^9. S1-J36; 
> 11 c. 1—3. 5, 6; L 13, c, 8. 10. 23. 35), and is loUowed hy Aice- 
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Rvraliowthe last dregs of the cup of penance; and the foolish 
tale was propagated of liis punishing a sacrilegious ass that 
had tasted the lettuce of a convent garden.' Driven from 
the throne by the universal clamour, Athanasius composed, 
before his retreat, two papers of a very opposite cast. His 
public testament was in the tone of charity and resignation, 
the private codicil breathed the direst anathemas against 
the authors of his disgrace, whom he excluded for ever from 
the communion of the holy Trinity, the angels, and the 
saints. ■ This last paper he inclosed m an earthen pot, which 
was placed, by his order, on the top of one of the jiillars in 
the dome of St. Sophia, in the distant hope of discovery and 
revenge.'- At the end of four years, some youths, climbing 
by a ladder in search of pigeons’ nests, detected the fatal 
secret; and, as Andronicus felt himself touched and hound 
by the excommunication, he trembled on the brink of tlie 
abyss which had been so treachcrouslj' dug under Ids feet. 
A synod of bishops was instantly convened to debate .this 
important question ; the rashness of these clandestine .an.a- 
themas was generally condemned ; but as the knot could bo 
untied only by the same hand, as that hand was now de- 
prived of the crosier, it appeared that this posthuinr'us 
decree was irrevocable by any earthly power. Some faint, 
testimonies of repentance and pardon were extorted from 
the author of the mischief; but the conscience of the em- 
peror was still wounded, and he desired, with no less .ardour 
than Athanasius’ himself, the restoration of a patriarch, by 
whom alone he could be hc.alod. At the dean of nighi , c. 
monk rudely knocked at the door of the royal hcd-chambcT, 
announcing .a revelation of plague and famine, of innnd.alions 
and earthquakes. Andronicus started from his beri, and 
spent the night in prayer, till he felt, or thought (hni ho 
felt, a slight motion of’ the earth. 2'he emperor, on foot, 
led the bishops and monks to the coll 'of Athaimrin?, and, 
after a proper resistance, the saint, from whom thi.s mcEHagC 
had been bent, consented to absolve the prince, .and govern 
the church of Constantinople. Untamed by dh;:r.".c(’, .anil 
hardened by solitude, the shepherd wn.‘- again odious to tlic 
flock, and his enemies contrived r. piiigu!nr,and, as it proved, 

■ rhonia Gre-oroB (1. 0, c. 7 ; L ", c. 3. P), who iatlnfir? IL'- 
rotreat of lUU Bocoail Cliryfo'.lom. 
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a successful mode of revenge. In the night they stole away 
the loot-stool, or foot-cloth, of his throne, which they secretly 
replaced with the decoration of a satirical picture. The 
emperor was painted with a bridle in his mouth, and Atha- 
nasius leading the tractable beast to the feet of Christ. The 
authors of the libel were detected and punished; but as 
,their lives had been spared, the Christian priest in sullen 
indignation retired to his cell ; and the eyes of Andrqnicus, 
which had been opened for a moment, were again closed by 
his successor. 

If this tiunsaction be one of the most curious and im- 
portant of a reign of fifty years, I cannot at least accuse the 
■brevity of my materials, since I reduce into some few pages 
the enormous folios of Pachymer,* Cantacuzene,t and J7ice- 
phorus GregoraSjJ who have composed the prolix and lan- 
guid story of the times. The name and situation of the 
emperor John Cantacuzene might inspire the most lively 
curiosily. His memorials of forty years extend from the 
revolt of the younger Andronicus to his own abdication of 
the empire ; and it is observed, that, like Moses and Csesar, 
he "was the principal actor in the scenes which he describes. 
But in' this eloquent work we should vainly seek the sin- 
■ cerity of a hero or a penitent. Ketired in a cloister from 
the vices and passions of the world, he presents not a con- 
fession, but an apology, of the life of an ambitious states- 
man. Instead of unfolding the true counsels and characters 
of men, he displays the smooth and specious surface of 
events, higlily varnished with his own praises -and those 
of his friends. Their motives are always pure ; their ends 
always legitimate ; they conspire and rebel without any 
views of interest; and the violence which they inflict or 

* Pacliymer, in seven tooks, three hundred and seventy-seven folio 
pages, describes the first twenty-six years of Andronicus the elder ; 
a,nd marks the date of his composition by the current news or lie, of 
•ihe day (xm. 1308). Either death or disgust prevented him from 
resuming the pen. + After an interval of twelve 

•'tears from- the conclusion of Pachymer, Cantacuzenus takes up the 
pen; dnd his first bopk (c. 1—59, p. 9—150) relates the civil war, and 
the eight last years of the elder Andronicus. The ingenious com- 
pari'on with Moses and Ctesar is fancied by his French translator, the 
president Cousin. - • , t Nicephqrus Gregoms more 

hnefly includes the entire life and reign of Andronicus the elder (L 6, 
c. 1 • 1. 10, c. 1, p. 98—291). This is the part of which Cantacuzene 
omplains'as a false and m^cious representation of his conduct. 
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FufTer is celebrated as the spontaneous effect of reason and 
virtue.* 

After the example of the first of the PalKologi, the elder 
’ Andronicus associated his son Michael to the honours of, 
the purple, and from the age of eighteen to his premature 
death, that prince vras acknowledged, above twenty-five 
years, as the second emperor of the Grccks.f At the" head 
of an army he excited neither the fears of the enemy nor the 
jealousy of the court; his modc.«ty and patience were never 
tempted to compute the years of his father ; nor whs that 
father compelled to repent of liis liberality either by the 
virtues or vice.s of his son. The son of Michael was named 
Andronicus from his grandfather, to whose early favour he 
was introduced by that nominal resemblance. The hlos.^oins 
of wit and beauty increased the fondness of the elder 
Andronicus; and, with the common vanity of age, he c.v- 
pected to realize in the second, tlic hope wliich had been 
disappointed in the first, generation. The boy was edu- 
cated in the palace as an heir and a favourite ; and in the 
. oaths and acclamations of the people, the anjunt triad was 
formed by the names of the father, the son, and tlie grand- 
son. But the younger Andronicus was .speedily corrupted 
by his infant greatness, while lie beheld with puerile impa- 
tience the double obstacle that hung, and might long hang, 
over his rising ambition. It w.as not to acquire fame, or to 
■i diffuse happiness, that he so c.agerly aspired ; wealth and 
impunity were in his eyes the most precious attributes of a 
monarch; and ins first indi.scrcet demand was the sove- 
reignty of some rich aud fertile island, where he might lead 
a life of independence and pleasure. The emperor was 

* [Niobulir, in the pref.ice to lii? edition of C.'int'icuzcne, qeotei tiiis 
eloquent pa»=nge, with tlic following comnicnt-arv, “I fbr.ll o:n- 
cludo by cititig tin? opunioa of Kdward Gibiror!. one of t!io 
tndst intelligent of judges on encU qiK-'tions ; his verdict hfro 
is 60 juat and in occon-ianco with f.tct, tliat noiiiittg can Xa 
taid to geido us better in fonaing a correct C'tiin-.te of tl.i^ 
writer." — Kn.j t He was cromicd Mav gl, 

and died October 12, 1320. (Duc.ar.gc, F.aui. r.y.T. p. 230.) {ii* Irolhcr 
Tli'?odoro, by a accoiid taarriage, inherited the tin.fqwiT'.t--' of Monl- 
fenwt, apontatized to tiie rcligian ar.d nianucrii of the Latins (fp toi 
yi'ic/ip coi rierri «rni yoiiot' cr,vc<} tni ran:- iCftv 

Kauve^ )}>• nronii;ti->/r, (Xic. Gm'z. 1. P, c. I), .and fou:.de-l a dytr.-ty 
' of Italian priiice.a, which svaa cstingab'hcd A.D. 1333 (Dncang', i’ani. 
Byi. p, 2ly— 233). 
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.frequent intemperance wbich dis- 
turbed ms capital; the sums ■which his parsimony denied 
were supplied by the Grenoese usurers of Pera ; and the op- 
pressive debt, -which consolidated the interest of a faction, ‘ 
could be discharged only by a revolution. A beautiful 
.lemale, a matron in raulv, a prostitute in manners, had in- 
structed the younger Andronicus in the rudiments of love ; 
but he had reason to suspect the nocturnal visits of a rival ; 
and a stranger passing through the street was pierced by the 
arrows ,pf his guards, who were placed in ambush at her 
door. That stranger was his brother,- prince Manuel, who 
languished and died of his wound ; and the emperor Mi- • 
chael, their common father, whose health was in a declining 
• state, expired on the eighth day, lamenting the loss of both 
his children.* However guiltless in liis intention, the 
3munger Andronicus might impute, a brother’s and a father’s 
death to the consequence of his own 10003 ; and deep was tho 
sigh of thinking and feeling men, when they perceived, in- 
stead of sorrow and repentance, his ill-dissembled joy on tho 
removal of two odious competitors. By these melancholy 
events, and the increase of his disorders, the mind of the 
elder emperor was gradually alienated; and, after many 
fruitless reproofs, he transferred on another grandson f his 
hopes and affection. The change was announced by the 
new oath, of allegiance to the reigning sovereign, and the 
person whom he should appoint for his successor ; and the ^ 
acknowledged heir, after a repetition- of insults and . com- 
plaints, was exposed to the indignity of a public trial. Be- 
fore the sentence, which would probably have condemned 
him to a dungeon or a cell, the emperor was infomed that 
the palace-courts were filled with the armed followers of bis 
grandson ; the judgment was softened to a treaty ot recon- 
ciliation; and the triumphant esc.ape of the prince encouraged 
the ardour of the younger faction. 

Yet the capital, the clerg}’’, and the senate, adhered to the 

■* "We are indebted to Nicepliorus Gregoras (L S, c. 1) for the know- 
led^e of tKa” tragic adventure ; while Cantacuzene more discreetly 
con°eals’ the -rices of Andronicus the younger, of which he was tho 
witness, rind perhaps the associate (L 1, c. 1, &c.). , ^ r-. 

+ His destined heir was Michael Catharus, the bastard of Constan- 
tine, his second son. In this projectgf escluding his grandson Andr^ 
nicus, Hicephorus Gregoras (L 8, c. 3) agrees with Cantacuzene (I 1, 
c. 1, 2). 
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person, or at least to the government, of tlie old emperor ; 
and it was only in tlio provinces, by Sight and revolt and 
foreign succour, that the malcontents could hone to vindicate 
their cause and subvert his throne. • The sou! of - the enter- 
prise was the great domestic, John Cantacuzeno f the sally 
from Constantinople is the first date of his actions and me- 
morials; and if bis own pen be most descriptive of his 
patriotism, an unfriendly historian has not refused to cele- 
nrate the zeal and ability which be displayed in the scrrico 
of the young emperor. Tliat prince escaped from the capital 
under the pretence of hunting; erected his standard at 
Adrianople; and, in a few days, assembled fifty thousand 
horse and foot, whom neither honour nor duty could have 
armed against the Barbarians. Such a force might have 
saved or commanded the empire; but their counsels were 
discordant, their motions were slow and doubtful, and their 
progress was checked by intrigue and negotiation. The 
quarrel of the two Andronici was protracted, and suspended, 
and renewed, during a ruinous period of seven yeans. In 
thofirst treaty, tlic relics of the Greek empire were divided ; 
Constantinople, Thcssaloniea, and the islands, were left to 
the elder, while the younger acquired the sovereignty of Iho 
greatest' part of Thrace, from Philippi to the Byzantine 
■limit. By the second treaty, he stipulated the payment of 
his troops, his immediate coronation, and an adequate share 
* of the power and revenue of tlic state. Tliu third civil war 
was terminated by the surprise of Constantiuople, the fiiml 
retreat of the old emperor, and the sole reign of his vic- 
torious grandson. Tlie reasons, of tliis delay may be found 
in the characters of the men and of the times. IViicn the 
heir of the monarchy first pleaded his wrongs and bis appre- 
hensions, he was heard with pity and applause; and his 
adherents repeated on all sides the inconsistent promise, 
that he would increase the pay of the soldiers, and .aileriato 
the burdens of the people. The grievances of forty years 
were mingled in his revolt; and tiio rising genomtion was 
fatigued by the endless prospect of a reign, whose favourites 
* [Among the leaders of the parly were Syn.'.dcno’, n man, .of rank 
and talent; nnd Sir Ynnni (Erpyidi-rijc), ron of n Ctiman chief who 
had entered the imperial pcrnce, jiad received a title cf laiiglithwd, 
which, according to P.achyracr (L? 34< ), had been tido;!c;i tr-'m the 
Latins by the Byzantine court. See I’ari’ol (Cantacur'inc, Homme 
d'dtat ct Uisloriea, Paris, ISf)!) and Finlay, ih 513. — ho.] 
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and maxims were of other times. The youth of Andronieus 
had been without spirit, his age was without reverence ; his 
t^es produced an ^ual revenue of £500,000, yet the 
nchest .of the sovereigns of Christendom was incapable of 
maintaining three thousand horse and twenty galleys, to 
resist the destru'ctive progress of the Turks* “How ’dif- 
ferent,” said the younger Andronieus, “ is my situation from 
that of the son of Philip ! Alexander might complain, that 
his father would leave him nothing to conquer : alas I my 
grandsire will leave me nothing to lose.”' Put the Greek 
were soon admonished that the public disorders could not 
be healed by a civil war ; and that their young favourite was 
not destined to be the saviour of a falling empire. On the 
&st repulse, his party was broken by his own lenty, their 
intestine ^discord, and the intrigues of the ancient court, 
which tempted each maleeontent to desert or betray the 
cause of rebeUion.f Andronieus the younger was touched 
with remorse, or fatigued with business, or deceived by 
negotiation ; pleasure rather than power was his aim ; and 
the licence or maintaining a thousand hounds, a thousand 
hawks, and a thousand huntsmen, was sufficient to sully his 
fame and disarm his ambition. 

Let us now survey the catastrophe of this busy plot, and 
the final situation of the principal actors.J The age of An- 
dronicus was consumed in cii^ discord; and, amidst the 
events of war and treaty, his power and reputation con-- 
tinually decayed, till the fatal night in which the gates of 
the city and palace were opened without resistance to his 
.grandson. His principal commander scorned the repeated 
warnings of danger ; and retiring to rest in the vain secu- 
rity of Ignorance, abandoned the feeble monarch, with some 
priests and pages, .to the terrors of a sleepless night. These 
terrors were quickly realized by the hostile shouts,- which 


'♦ See Kicephorus Gregoras, L 8, a 6. The younger Andronieus 
complained, that in four years and four months, a sum of three 
hundred aud fifty thousand brzants of gold was due to him for the 
Senses of his household. (Cantacuzen.^ L 1. c. 4S.) Yet he would 
lave remitted the debt, if he might have been allowed to squeeze the 
- farmers of the revenue. .- t [Sir Y^m was one of the 

deserters.- Finlay, ii. 515 ;-Ed.] ? I follow the chronology 

of-Nicephorus Gregoras, who is- remarkably exact. It is pro-red ttat 
Cantaouzene has mistaken the dates oi his own actions, or rather that 
bis text las been corrupted by ignorant transcribers. 
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proclaimed the titles and victorj- of Andronicus the younger; 
and the aged emperor, falling prostrate before an image of 
the Virgin, dispatched a suppliant message to resign the 
sceptre, and to obtain his life at the hands of the conqueror. 
The ansTi'er of his grandson was decent and pious ; at the 
prayer of his friends, the younger Andronicus assumed the 
sole administration ; but the elder still enjoyed the name 
and pre-eminence of the first emperor, the use of the great 
palace, and a pension of twent}--four thousand pieces of 
gold, one half of which was assigned on the royal treasure, 
and the other on the fishery of Constantinople. But his 
impotence was soon exposed to contempt and oblivion; -the 
vast silence of the. palace was disturbed only by the cattle 
and poultry of the neighbourhood, which roved with impu- 
nitj' through the solitary courts : and a reduced ailowance 
of ten thousand pieces of gold * was all that he could ask, 
and more than he could hope. His calamities were imbit- 
tered by the gradual extinction of sight ; his confinement 
was rendered eaeh day more rigorous ; and during the ab- 
sence and sickness of his grandson^his inhuman keepers, by 
the threats of instant death, compelled him to exchange the 
purple for the monastic habit and profession. The monk 
Antony had renounced the pomp of the world ; yet he had 
occasion for a coarse fur in the winter-season, and as wine 
was forbidden by his confessor, and water by his physician, 
the sherbet of Egypfwas his common drink. It was not 
without. difSculty that tiie late emperor could procure three 
or four pieces to satisfy these simple wants ; and if he be- 
stowed the gold to relieve the more painful distress of a 
friend, the sacrifice is of some wciglit in tlio scale of humanity 

■ and religion. Four years after his abdication, Andronicus 

■ or Antony expired in a cell, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his ago ; and the last strain of adulation coiild only' promise 
a more splendid crown of glory in heaven than ho bad 
enjoyed upon earth.f 

* I have endeavoured to reconcile the twenty -four thrurand piccca 
of Cantacuieno (L 2, c, 1) with the ten thouF.and oi Kicepboru^ 
Gr.’oras (1. 0, c. 2); tlie ono of whom wi-hed to soften, the other to 
. taEjnify, the hardfhipa of the old cmjvror. 

See Kicephonifi Gregoray (1. 2, c. 5 — ?. 10. 14 ; 1. 10, c. 1). The 
hbtarian had tastc-d of tlie f ro^p.-rity, and shared the retreat of hii) 
he:i>.f,\clor ; and that friond.diii' which “ waits or to the scaHoid or tLo 
Cfll," should not lightly be accused as a “ a hireling, a proslituto to 
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I^'or was the reign of the younger more glorious or for- 
tunate than that of the elder Andronicus.* He gathered 
the fruits of ambition ; but the taste was transient and 
bitter; in the supreme station he lost the remains of his 
early popularity, and the defects of his character became 
still more conspicuous tp the world. The public reproach 
urged him to march in person against the Turks ; nor did 
his courage fail in the hour of trial, hut a defeat and a wound 
were the only trophies of his expedition in Asia, which con- 
firmed the establishment of the Ottoman monarchy. The 
abuses of the civil government attained their full maturit}-: 
and perfection ; his neglect of forms, and the confusion of 
national dresses, are deplored by the Greeks as the fatal 
symptoms of the decay of the empire. Andronicus was old be- 
fore his time ; the intemperance of youth had accelerated the 
infirmities of age ; and after being rescued from a dangerous 
malady by nature, or physic, or the Virgin, he was snatched 
away before he had accomplished his forty-fifth year. He was 
twice married ; and as the progress of the Latibs in arms 
and arts had softened thj prejudices of the Byzantine court, 
his two wives were chosen in the princely bouses of Ger- 
many and Italy. The first, Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, 
was daughter of the duke of Bninswick. Her father f was 

praise. * The sole reign of Andronicus the younger 

is described by Cantacuzene (L 2, c. 1—^0, p. 191 — 339) and Kice- 
phorus Gregoras (1. 9, c. 7 ; 1. 11, c. 11, p. 262—361). 

+ Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke Henry the tVondcrful, 
the chief of the house of Brunswick, and the fourth in descent from 
the famous Henry the Lion, duke of Sasony and Bavaria, and con- 
queror of the Slavi on the Baltic coast Her brother Henry was 
Bumamed rtc (Preci-, from his two journeys into the East ; hut theso 
journeys were subsequent to his sister s marriage ; and I am ignorant 
hoic Agnes was discovered in the heart of Germany, and recommended 
to the Byzantine court. (Rimius, Memoirs of the House of Brunswick, 
p.' 126— 137.) [In the Chronicle of Conrad Botho {Leibnitz. Script 
Bruns, tom. iii. p. 370), it appears that Agnes, the daughter of Henry 
the Wonderful, was married to the “ Hertogen von Karmicien ” (duke 
of Carinthia), and that her sister. Albeit (Adelheid, Adelaide), was the 
•s^e -of Andronicus, “ des koniges sone to Greken.” Botho was a 
citizen' of Brunswick in the fifteenth century. He wrote in the old 
Saxo-German dialect, and his Chronicle was printed at Mentz in 1492 
by Faust's son-in-law, Peter Schbfier. Leibnitz (Preface to tom. iiL 
p; 10) considered it to be in general a good authority, and a source 
^m which subsequent historians and genealogists have largely drawn- 
The extenrive allLances of the House of Brunsivick, by descent or 
marriage, which may there be seen, do not warrant the term of “petty 
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-a petty lord* in'.tlie poor and savage regions of tlie north 
of Germany ;t vet he derived some revenue from his 
silver mines and his family is celebrated by the Greeks 

lord” here applied to its duke. Andronicus, on the eve of his 
marriage, boasted that liis intended father-in-lav.- vras one of the mo^t 
eminent and distinguished princes of his country (Cantacuzene, L 1, 
c. 11), between which and Constantinople there was sufScient inter- 
courjo (Ib. 2. 4) for the connections of its roa-nl and imperial families 
to bo at least as well known as the house of Savoy, from which Andro- 
niens took his second bride. — E d.] * Henry tho 

tVonderful was the founder of the branch of Grubenhagen, extinct in 
the ye.ir 1596. (Rimius, p. 2S7.) He resided in the castle of Wolfen- 
buttel, and posse.ssed no more than a sixth part of the allodial estates 
of Brunswick and Lunebur^h, which the Giicljih family had s.aved 
from tlie confiscation of their great fiefs. The frequent partitions 
among brothers had almost ruined the princely houses of Germany, 
till that just, 'but pernicious, law was slowly superseded by the right 
of primogeniture. The principality of Grubenhagen, one of tho last 
remains of the Hcrcynian forest, is a woody, mountainous, and barren 
tract. (Busching’s Geography, vol. vi. p. 270 — 2SG. English transla- 
tion.) . t Hie royal author of the Memoirs of Bran- 

denburgh will teach us how justly, in a much later period, tho north 
of Germany deserved the epithets of poorand barbarous. (Essai sur 
les Mccurs, &c.) In tho year, ICOC, in tho woods of Luneburgh, some 
Mild people of tho Vened race were allowed to bury alive their infirm 
and useless parents. (Rimius, p. 136.) (The strong prejudices of this 
royal author allowed him to write in no other langu.agc than 
French, and constitute him no impartial or satisfactory authority 
respecting aught that appertains to his native lancL If we find in 
Gcnnany the Liincluriicr lleid<, so al.so that wild and thinly iieoidcd 
tract has on its northern .side the fertile and well-cultivated plains of 
Holstein, and to the south all the beautiful and productive v.allcvR 
around Eimljcek .and Gottingen. Thc=e last formed part of the terri- 
tories of Henry the Wonderfub The “Veiled race” were the 
Slavoni.an "Wenden, or IVcndf, for svhosc progrc.=3 in Germany seo 
ch. 41 and 42, vol. iv. p. CS9. 445. In LUneburg they were over- 
powered by the Gothic pojiul.ation, svho=o princes ruled, and were 
occupied in civilizing, the country. Sec the Chronica Slavonim (Leib- 
nitz, .Script. Bruns, tom. ii.) and tho Chronicon Luneburgicum (Ib. 
tom. iii. p. 176. 219, Ac.). If .any rare traces of barbarism li]:e that 
referred to Rtill remained, they are not to bo considen'd as charac- 
teristic of tho times. At that very period, the reigning duko was 
"tic pude Ilcrtnge AlhrccU" svho'-o adminiotrat ion iinprt.ve.l hi.s 
rubjtctj) .and jiromotod their commercial inlercour.^.e with H.amburg 
and Lubeck, in connection with the Hanscr.tic league. — Eu.] 

t The a»=ertion of Tacitus, that Germany sv.'.s dc«tituto of the 
precious jnct.ih”, must be tal.iii, even in bi“ osvn time, with r'-me 
limitatic-n. (Gcrm.ania, c. 5. Annah 31. 20.) .'Vccoriling to .Sjcnir 
(Hist GcTm.ania; Fragmatica, tom. i. p. 351), A rycr.f sc in HercynUx 
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63 tje most ancient and • noble of the Teutonic name.* 
After the death of this childless princess, "Andronicus sought 
in marriage , Jane the sister of the count of Savoj,t mad 
his suit was preferred to that of the Trench king.t The 
count respected in his sister the superior majesty of a Eoman 
empress; her retinue was composed of knights and ladies; 
she was regenerated and crowned in St. Sophia, imder the 
more orthodox appellation of Anne; and at the nuptial 
feast, the Greeks and Italians vied with each other in the 
martial exercises of tilts and tournaments. 

The empress Anne of Savoy survived her husband ; their 
son, John Palmologus, was left an orphan and an emperor, 

montibus, imperante Otbone magno (a-D. 968) priinmn aperta, largam 

■ etiam opes augendi dederunt copiam ; but Eimius (p, 25S, 259) defers 
till the year 1016 the discovery of the silver mines of Gfubenhagen or 
the Upper Hartz, which were productive in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and which still yield a considerable revenue to the 
House of Brunswict. ■ [Germany was destitute of precious metals in 
the days of Tacitus, because they were hidden and unknown, “ Quis 
enim scrutatus e'st?” is the question asked in the first of the above- 
quoted passages; and the second records the fruitless attempt of 
Curtius- Rufus to explore veins of silver “in agro Mattiaco.” Yet in 
that very district, a part of Hesse Cassel, near the university of, 
Marburg, the copper and silver mines of Frankenberg arc now profit- 
ably worked, and gold is found there in the sands of the Eder. It 
cannot be affirmed, though it is probable, that these bad been dis- 
covered before Dietrich or Thcodoric, a king of those Franks who did 
not accompany Clovis, built the town of Frankenberg in 520. But 
there can have been no other inducement for Charlemagne to establish 
a mint there in 804 or 810, and to grant the pl.ace many peculiar pri- 
vileges, which it received at the same time. That a Barbarian people 
should be ignorant of such treasures concealed beneath their soil, is' 
not more surprising than their want of skill to plant the vines and fruit- 
trees which its surface was adapted to rear. The use of its salt-springs, 
ns we have seen, was better known to them. f\''ol. iii. p. 99 .) — Ed.] 

Cantacuzene has given a most honourable testimony, f/v S' lie 
TfpficivCjv avTi] Ovydfpp covKog vri M "poufour)*: (the modern Greeks 
employ the it for the o, and the pw for the /3, and the whole will 
read in the Italian idiom di Brunzuic), rov wnp’ airoTg im^aveardrov, 

■ Kai Xajttwporijrt erdvrnc zoic 6;io{>uXou£- uwfpBdXXovroc roD yivovg. 
The praise is just in itse]f,,and plc.-ising to an English ear. 

: • .A Tine or Jane, was one of the four daughters of Amedeo the Great, 
■’W'a second marriage, and half-sister of his successor Edward count of 
‘ifevoy (Anderson’s Tables, p. 650). See Cantacuzene (1. 1, c. 40 — 42). , 

That king, if the fact' be true, must have been Charles the Fair, j 
' whbYn five years (1321—1326), was married to three wives (Anderson, | 
p. 628). Anne of Savoy arrived at Constantinople in Februarj', 1320. ' 
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in the ninth year of his age; and his weakness was pro- 
tected hy the first and most deserving of the Greeks, i'he 
long and cordial friendship of liis father for John Canta- 
cuzene is alike honourable to the prince and the subject. 

It had been formed amidst the pleasures of their youth ; 
their families were almost equally noble, *■' and the recent 
lustre of the purple was amply compensated hy the energy 
of a private education. AVc have seen that the young 
emperor was saved by Cantacuzene from the power of his 
grandfather; and after six yc.ar3 of civil war, the same 
favourite brought him hack in triurhph to the palace of Con- 
stantinople. . tJnder the reign of Androuicus the younger, 
the great domestic ruled the emperor and the cmjjirc ; and 
it was hy his valour and conduct that the isle of Lesbos 
and the prjn^ality of iEtolia were restored to their ancient 
allegiance. His enemies confess, that, among the .public 
robbers, Cantacuzene alone was’ moderate and abstemious ; 
and the free and voluntary account which ho produces of 
his own wealth, t may sustain the presumption that it was 
devolved by inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine, 
lie does not indeed specify the value of his money, plate, 
and jewels; yet, after a voluntary gift of two hundred vases 
of silver, after much had been secreted hy his friends and 
plundered by his foes, his forfeit treasures were sufficient • 
for the equipment of ' a fleet of seventy g.alleys. lie docs 
not measure the size and number of his estates; but his 
granaries were heaped with an incredible storo of wheat and 
barley; and the labour of a thous.and yoke of oicn miglit 
cultivate, according to the practice of antiquity, about sixty- 
two thousand five hundred acre.s of anablo land.J Ilis pas- 
tures were stocked with ,t\vo thousand five hundred brood 
mares, two hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hun- 
dred asses, five thousand horued cattle, fifty thousand hogs, 

* The nolile race of the C.anticutenl filluplrioui from Oie ek-Tctith 
century in tiic By.',.ant;no annal.*') wan ilra'Rm from tiie I’.-il '.'lins uf 
France, the hcroc.'? of thoic ruin.ancea which in the thirteenth emtury 
were tran.'<latcd and read hy the Greeta. (Ducance, Knrn. liyr,'ist. . 
J). £5S.) + Sec C.antacurenc, 1. P, c. Mi. "0. 

» Sa»cma in Gaul, and Columella in Italy or S;iain. allow two % 
of oseu, two driver?, and rix lalmurer.-, for two hundred jure-a 
hundred and twcuty-fivc F.ng'i.di ncn-l of arahle laud, and ihree ,r.; 
men must he added if tlicre he m’-ieh underwoc-'L (Celeroril* da 
Eo Eustici, 1. 2,'c. 13, p. 441, edit. Gciner.) 
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and^ seventy thousand sheep;* a precious record of rural 
opulence in the last period of the empire, and in a land, most 
probably in Thrace, so repeatedly wasted by foreign and 
domestic hostility . The favour of Cantacuzene was above 
his fortune. In the moments of familiarity, in the hour of 
sickness, the emperor was desirous to level the distance 
between them, and pressed his fiiend to accept the diadem 
and purple. The virtue of the great domestic, which is 
- attested by his own pen, resisted the dangerous pro- 
posal; but the last testament of Andro'nicus the voungor 
named him the guardian of his son, and the regent of the 
empire. 

Had the regent found a suitable return of obedience and 
gratitude, perhaps he would have acted with pure and zealous 
fidelity in the service of his pupil.f A guard of five hun- 
dred-soldiers watched over his person and the pakice; the 
funeral of the late emperor was decently performed ; the 
capital was silent and submissive ; and five hundred letters 
which Cantacuzene dispatched in the first month, informed 
the provinces of their loss and their duty. The prospect of 
• a tranquil minority was blasted by the great duke or admiral 
Apocaucus ; and to exaggerate his perfidy, the imperial his- 
torian is pleased to. magnify his own imprudence, in raising 
him to to that office against the advice of his more sagacious 
sovereign. Bold and subtle, rapacious and profuse, the 
avarice and ambition of Apocaucus were by turns subser- 
vient to each other ; and his talents were applied to the ruin- 
of his country. His arrogance was heightened by the com- 
mand of a naval force and an impregnable castle, and under 

•* In this enumeration (L 3, c. 30) the French translation of the 
president Cousin is blotted with three palpable and essential errorH. 
1. He omits the one thousand yoke of -working oxen. 2. He interprets 
the 'TzivraKotjiai rrpof cic;fiXi'aic, by the number of fifteen hundrecL 
3. He confounds m 3 Tiads -with cl^ads, and gives Cantacuzene no 
more than five thousand hogs. Put not your trust in translations ! 
[This monition may he carried much farther — ^believe nothing -without 
inquiry. Ludwig Schopen, who assisted in the Bonn edition of the 
Byzantine writers, and continued it after the death of liiebuhr, h-aa 
observed that a ilS. in the library at ilunich, has x'lXiaif, ipstead 
of cicxif^iaK, BO that Cousin may have had an original of which his 
translation is correct— Ed.] i See the regency .and ■ 

reim of John Cantacuzenus, and the whole progress of the civU war, 
in- his own history (L 3, c. 1—100, p. 34S— 700), and in that of ICic?- 
phoriis Gregoras (L 12, c. 1 ; L 15, c. 9, p. 353-^52). 
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tlie mask of oatlis and flaticiy he secretlj’ conspired aqainrt 
bis benefactor. The female *court of theemprees was bribed 
and directed ; be encouraged Anne of Savoy to assert, by 
the law of nature, the tutelage of her son ; the love of power 
was disguised by the anxietv' of maternal tenderness ; and 
t!ie founder of the Palmologi bad in.«tructed bis posterity to 
dread the esamplo of a perfidious guardian. The patriarch 
John of Apri was a proud and feeble old man, encompassed 
by a numerous and Imngi^- kindred. He produced an obso- 
lete epistle of Andronicus, which bequeathed the tinnce and 
jieople to 'bis pious care; the fate of bis predecessor Ar.se- 
nius prompted him to prevent, ratiier tiiau punish, tlio 
crimes of a usurper; and Apocaticus smiled at the success 
of bis own flattery, when he beheld the Byzantine prie.-it 
assuming the state and temporal claims of the Boman 
pontiff;*' between three persons so different in their situ- 
ation and character, a private league wa.s concluded;, a sha- 
dow of authority was restored to the senate, and the people 
were tempted by the name of freedom. By thi.‘^ liowcrful 
confederacy, the great domestic was assaulted at firit witli 
clandestine, at length vvith open, arms, llis prcrogafive.s 
were disputed; his opinion slighted; his friends persecuted; 
and his safety was threatened both in the camj) and city. 
In his absence on the public service, be was accused of trea- 
son; proscribed ns an enemy of tlic churcli and stale; and 
delivered, with all his adherents, to the sword of justice, llie 
vengeance of the people, and the power of the devil ; bis 
fortunes were confiscated ; bis aged motiicr was cast info 
prison; all his past services were buried in oblivion : and he 
was driven by injustice to perpetrate the crime of wliicli ho 
was acciused.’t iTom the review of his preceding conduct, 
Cantacuzenc appears to have been guiltless of any treason- 
able designs ; and the only suspicion of liis innocence must 

• He asiutncd the royal privilrsc of rc-l rbivi or I'aflnn'' : pl.ic'-d 
on btf head .o mitro of rilk and pold; mb'-rib''-.! bit rj i-fica r itb 
byacinlb or green ink, and cliinsf-l for Uic ne-a-, v.-batover O n’t.intin'’ 
had given to tlie ancient, I’onjo (Caiit.acunen. k ?, c. ZO. h>:c. G.-i ;• 

I. H, c. a). + J'ic. Greg ir-ai (1. 12, v, f) canf !'"a 

the innocence and virtnc* of C.ant--.cu,-;cn-,'. tb" poilt and 
Ticei of Apocaucup ; nor /ioc- he dnc-emhlr the inoUve of j- r-oaft- 
»nd reiidoua enmity to the fonnrr ; »-vi> <i ft.': ratinv 4?Av >■ ni-ir; 
i rpiiorarec rj/f rwi' Ite»‘ uot«r ilroi 

Ton. Til. 
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arise from tlie vehemence of his protestations, and the sub- 
lime purity ■whieh.he ascribes to bis own rirtue. “WhUe the 
empress and the patriarch still affected the appearances of 
harmony, he repeatedly soheited the permission of retiring 
to a private, and even a monastic, life. After he had been 
declared a public enemy, it was his fervent wish to throw 
himself at, the feet of the young emperor, and to receive 
without a murmur the stroke of the executioner ; it was not 
without reluctance that he listened to the voice of reason, 
which inculcated the sacred duty of saving his -family and 
_ fi’iends, and pioved that he coidd only save them by draiving 
the sword and assuming the imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his peculiar domain, the 
emperor John Cantacuzene was invested "with the purple 
buskins : his right leg was clothed by his noble kinsmen, 
the left by the Latiu chiefs, on whom he conferred the order 
of Icnighthood. But even in this act of revolt, he was still 
studious of loyalty ; and the titles of John Palrcologus and 
Anne of Savoy were proclaimed before his own name and 
that of his" wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a thin dis- 
guise of rebellion, nor are there perhaps any personal 
wrongs that can authorize a subject to take arms against his 
-.’sovereign; but the want of preparation and success may 
confirm the assurance of the usurper, that this decisive step 
was the effect of necessity rather than of choice. Constan- 
tinople adhered to the young emperor ; the king ol" Bulgaria 
was ianted to tlie relief of Adrianople ; tlie principal cities 
of Thrace and Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced 
their obedience to the great domestic ; and the leaders of* 
the troops and provinces were induced, by their private- 
interest, to prefer the loose dominion of a woman and a 
priest. The army of Cantacuzene, in sixteen dinsions, was 
stationed on the banks of the Melas to tempt or intimidate 
the capital ; it was dispersed by treachery or fear; and the 
officers, more especially the mercenary Latins, accepted the 
' bribes, and embraced the service, of the Bj'zantine court. 
After this loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated between 
the two characters) took the road of Thessalonica with a 
- chosen remnant; but he failed in his enterprise on that im- 

■ poftant place; and he was closely pursued by' the great 

■ ' dukpjiis enemy Apoeaucus, at the head of a superior power 

by sea and lantl. Driven from the coast, in his march, or 
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rather fligh^ into the mountains of Serria, Cantacnzenc 
assembled Iiis troops, to scrutinize those who were worthr 
and willing to accompanj' his broken fortunes. A ba^’o 
majority bowed and retired ; and his trusty band w.as dimi- 
nislied to two thousand, and at last to five hundred volun- 
teers. The oral.* or despot of the Servians, received him 
with generous ho.spitality ; but the ally was insensibly 
degraded to a suppliant, a hos't.nge, a captive; and, in this 
miserable dependence, he waited at the door of the 33ar- 
barian, who could dispose of the life and liberty of a Eonian 
emperor. The most tempting offers could not persuade the 
era) to violate his trust; but he soon inclined to the stronger 
side ; and his friend was dismissed without injury to a new 
vicissitude of hopes and perils. Xear six years the flame of 
discord burnt with various success and unabated rage ; the 
cities were distracted by the faction of the nobles and the 
plebeians; the Cantacuzeni and Palmologi ; and the Bulcrn- 
riaus, the Senians, and the Turks, were invoked on both 
sides as the instruments of private ambition and the com- 
mon min. The regent deplored t!ic calamities of which he 
was the author and victim ; and liis own c.xpcrience might 
dictate a just and lively remark on llic different nature of 
foreign and civil war. “ The former,” said he, ” is the exter- 
nal warmth of summer, always tolerable, and often bcueficinl ; 


* The princes of Servia (Dneango, F.amiL Dalinaticv, ^c. c. 2 — ?. t'.l 
were Btjleii despo'x in Greet:, ami cral in tlicir native nllom (Dnc-.i.r". 
Gloss. Once. p. 751). That title, the equivalent of king, epi-nr? t j i .• 
of .Sclavonic origin, from whence it has been horrowcil by the Ifii:;- 
parians, the modem Greeks, and even by the Turks (ly-unclvviu', 
I’.andcct Tore. p. 422), who reserve the name of I’.adl'hah for tl.-o 
eraperor. To obtain the latter, in-lead of the former, i- the amb;!i' :i 
of the French at Constantinople. {Averth'cment h I'lli'toire d - 
Timur Bee, p. 39.) [Tills title w.as mint-aken by Cini-wureue and l,i' 
coutemporaries, for n propsir name; and Stepliamn Kr.'.lcs fig.-.r---. 
throughout their histories .an chief of the Triballian’. The pc:';b* 
thcm-elvcs are thus mi-called nl-o, for though tviJcntly .and i,' t ■■ 
riously Slavonians, the appellation given th'-ni is that .jf '.a Inl - 
(whether Celtic or Gothic cannot be decided) who had i re; oecu; • 1 
tho»e lands, but h.ad disapjenared a thoa-and year.' l ef T''. l’u:.‘,.-'--n 

(Koto on Canlac. 1. 7)fay.-,lhat IrnI w-.a- e. c •ntr-.etit-n of ('.V •?, v.b);h, 
in the l.angnage of the Servian', Bulgarian-, iiung.'.rinn-, ie.. 
fonat,” AVr,.or J.-ur, w.a- a I'rimncval tenii that d. nets d r.-lfjtf' •' 
the root of the Fireian Cyni-, the Grstk riYo i', th', tn i 

of many words in all tonguc-s conreeU-d with the fame ioi-a.— ifn.j 

II 2 , 
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the latter is the deadly heat of a ferer, '?rhich consumes 
without a remedy the vitals of the constitution.”* 

The inteoduction of Barbarians and savages into the con- 
tests of civilized nations, is a measure pregnant with shame 
and mischief; which the interest of the moment may compel, 
but which is reprobated by the best principles of humanity 
and reason. It is the practice of both sides to accuse their 
enemies of the guBt of the first alliances ; and those who 
fail in their negotiations . are loudest in their censure of the 
example which they envy, and would gladly imitate. The 
Turks of Asia were less barbarous perhaps than the shep- 
herds of Bulgaria and Servia; but their religion rendered 
them the implacable foes of Borne and Christianity. To 
acquire the friendship of their emirs, the two factions vied 
with each other in baseness and profusion ; the dexterity 
of Cantacuzene obtained the preference; but the succour 
and. victory were dearly purchased by the marriage of his 
daughter with an infidel, the captivity of -many thousand 
.Christians, and the passage of the Ottomans into Europe, 
the la'st and fatal stroke in the fall of the Eoman empire. 
The inclining scale was decided in his favour by the death 
of Apocaucus, the just, though singular, retribution of his 
crimes. A crowd of nobles or plebeians, whom he feared 
or bated, had been seized by bis orders in the capital and 
the provinces ; and the old palace of Constantine was as- 
signed for the place of their confinement. Some alterations 
in raising the walls, and narrowing the cells, had been inge- 
niously contrived to prevent their escape, and aggravate their 
misery ; and the work was incessantly pressed by the daily 
\-isits of the tyrant. His guards watched at the gate ; and 
as he stood in the inner coiut to overlook the architects, 
-without fear or suspicion, he was assaulted and laid breath- 
less on the ground, by two resolute prisoners of the Palmo- 
logian race,t who were armed with sticks, and animated by 
despair. On the rumour of revenue and liberty, the captive 
multitude broke their fetters, forced their prison, and ex- 
posed from the battlements the tyrant’s head, presuming on , 


* Kic. Gregoras, 1. 12, c. 14. It is surprising that Cantacuzene has 
not inser&i^ this just and lively image in hi.5 own writings. 

• t The two avengers were both P.alisologi, who might reseat with 
royal indignation, the ehame of their chains. The tragedy of Apo* 
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tbe favour of the people and the clemency of the empres?. 
Anne of Savoy might rejoice in the fall of a haushty and 
amhitious minister : but while she dclaj-ed to resolvo^or to 
act, the populace, more especially the mariners, wore excited 
by the widow of the great duke to a sedition, ah assault, 
and a massacre. The prisoners (of whom the far greater 
part were guiltless or inglorious of the deed) escaped to a 
neighbouring church ; they were slaughtered at the foot of 
the altar ; and in his death the monster was not less bloodv 
and venomous than in his life. Yet his talents alone upheld 
the cause of the young emperor; and his surviving asso- 
ciates, suspicious of each other, abandoned the conduct of 
the war, and rejected the fairest terms of accommodation. 
In the beginning of the dispute, the empress felt and com- 
plained tliat she was deceived by the enemies of Canla- 
cuzenc; the patriarch was employed to preach against the 
forgiveness of injuries ; aud her promise of immortal hatred 
was scaled by au oath, under the penalty of o.xcommunica- 
tion.* But Anne soon learned to hate without a teacherT 
she beheld the misfortunes of the empire \vith the iJuliller- 
ence of a stranger ; her jealousy was exasperated by the 
competition of a rival empress; and on the first symptoms 
of a more yielding temper, she threatened the patriarch to 
convene a svmod, and degrade him from his office. Their 
incapacity and discord would have aflbrdcd tlic most decisive 
advantage ; but the civil war was protracted by tlie weakness 
of both parties; and the moderation of Caniacuzene has not 
escaped the reproach of timidity aud indolence, lie suc- 
cessively recovered the provinces and cities; and the realm 
of his pupil was measured by the walls of Consinntinojde ; 
but the metropolis alone counterbalanced the rest of the 
empire; nor could he attempt that important conques-t till 
he had secured iu his favour the public voice, aud a private 
correspondence. An Italian, of the name of Tncc!olp.ti,t 
had succeeded to the office of great duke ; the shij's, the 

caucus may ilc’crvo a peculiar reference to CnrHccurc:; '■''i. f), c. f’^) 
nud Xic. Gro^oma (I. H, c. 10). * Canivuyuc ec':u»<-« 

the phutriarch, nud rparc-' the cmjm''*, the r.uuhor (d h:« suTcr-!:"! 
{1. C, c. OS, 34). nraiuft v.hom XiC. Gre-aur.’..' exi rc-'c’ 
nnlinudly (1. 14, 11:1.15, c. .5). It ;h t.’-.j” tl-.at "t*?*- .1 1 r 

»i'eak tiacvly of the fame time. T T;."*'';! l-r t’,,d 

treason arc revealed by Xic. Gregoma {1. 15, c- 5 ) ; the rame 
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guards, and the golden gate, trere subject to his command ; 
but his humble ambition vras bribed to become the instru- 
ment of treachery; and the revolution was accomplished 
without danger or bloodshed. Destitute of the powers of 
resistance, or the hope of relief, the inflexible Anne would 
have still defended the palace, and have smiled to behold the 
capital in flames rather than in the possession of a rival. 
She yielded to the prayers of her friends and enemies ; and 
the ti’eaty was dictated by the conqueror, who professed a 
loyal and zealous attachment to the son of his, benefactor. 
The marriage of his daughter with John Palreologus was at 
\ength consummated ; the hereditary right of the pupil was 
acknowledged ; but the sole administration during ten years 
wa's vested in the guardian. Two emperors and three em- 
presses were seated on the Byzantine throne ; and a general 
amnesty quieted the apprehensions, and confirmed the pro- 
perty, of the most guilty subjects. The festival of the 
coronation and nuptials was celebrated with the appearances 
of concord and magnificence, and both 'were equally falla- 
cious. During the late troubles, the treasures of the state, 
and even the furniture of the palace, had been alienated or 
embezzled; the royal banquet was served in pewter or 
earthenware; and such was the proud poverty of the times, 
that the absence of gold and jewels was supplied by the 
paltry artifices of glass and gilt leather.* 

I hasten to conclude the personal history of Jolm Canta* 
cuzene.f He triumphed and reigned ; but his reign and 
triumph were clouded by the discontent. of his own and the 
adverse faction. His followers , might . style the general 
amnesty, an act of pardon for bis enemies, and of oblivion 
for his friends in his cause their estates had been forleitcd 

more discreetly suppressed by bis great ncconiplice‘(Cant.acuzcn. 1. 3, 
^ . * Kic. Greg. 1. 15. 11. There were, however, 

Borne true' penrls, but very thinly sprinkled. The rest of the stones 

had'oUlyirnj'rocaw7)>’ XPO'd’' wpof .ro fioryif. 

. t From his return to Constantinople, Cantneuzene continues his 
historv and that of the empire, one year beyond the abdication of his 
son Matthew, x.D. 1357 (1. 4, c. 1—50, p._ 705-911). 17icephorua 
Grcgonis ends witli tbe synod of Constnntinoplo, in tbc \p-Tr IojI 
(L 22, 0 . 3, p. 660, the rest to the conclusion of the twenty-fourth book, 
■n 717 is all conlroversv); and his fourteen lost books arc still MSS. 
in the king of France’s library. - Tlie emperor {Can- 

tacuzen. 1. 4, 1 . 1) represents his ovm virtue, and INia Gregoras (L lo, 
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or plundered, and as they ■n’andered naked and hungry 
through the streets, they cursed the selfish generosity of a ■ 
leader, who on the throne of the empire, might relinquish ' 
without merit his private inheritance. The adherents of 
the empress blushed to hold their lives and fortunes by the 
precarious favour of a usurper; and the thirst of revenge 
was concealed by a tender concern, for the succession, and 
even the safety, of her son. Tliey were justly alarmed by a 
petition of the friends of Cantacuzene, that they might be 
released from their oath of allegiance to the Palasologi, and 
intrusted with the defence of some cautionary to\vns ; a 
measure supported with argument and .eloquence; “and 
which was rejected,” says the imperial historian, “hy in ’j 
sublime, and almost incredible virtue.” His repose was dis- 
turbed by the sound of plots and seditions ■* and he trem- 
bled lest the lawful prince should be' stolen away by some 
foreign or domestic enemy, who would inscribe his name' 
and his wrongs in the banners of rebellion. As the sou of 
• Andronicus advanced in the years of manhood, he began to 
feel and to act for himself; and his rising ambition was 
rather stimulated than checked by the imitation of his- 
father’s vices. If we may trust his own professions, Canfa- 
cuzene laboured with honest industry to correct these sordid ' 
and sensual appetites, and to raise the mind of the young 
^prince to a level with his fortune. In the Servian expe- 
dition the two emperors shewed themselves in cordial har- 
mony to the troOps and provinces ; and the younger colleague 
was initiated by the elder in the mysteries of war and 
government. After the conclusion of tlie peace, Palmologus 
was left at Thessalonica, a royal residence, and a frontier 
station, to secure by his absence the peace of Constantinople, 
and to withdraw his youth from the temptations of a luxu- 

c. H), the complaints of his friends who sulTcrcd by its efiects. I have 
lent them the words of our poor c-avalicrs after the Rcatomtioa. 

* [C.antacuzene alienated the feelings of the clergy and roiiFcd their 
indignation, by miFappropriating the funds of f3t. Sophia. A portion 
of that cathedral having been thrown down bj- the carthqti.aku of 134(1, 
Simeon the Gre.at Prince of Russia, and many of his nobloF. remitted 
largo sums to rep,air the injury. The money arrived at Cou^tantinoj'lo 
about 1350, .and was seized by Cantacuzene to pay his Ottoman merce- 
naries. This fact is quoted by Parisot {Canlacitzinr (tetat el 

hitforicn) from book x.vxviii. in the inedited MS. of Ni: ' j horus Ore- 
goras, preserved in the Royal Library of Paris. Fiohay, li. 5C1. — Fn. 
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pious capital. • But the distance ■weakened the porrers of 
confrol; and, the son of Andronicus ■was surrounded ■with 
artful or -unthinking companions, -who taught him to hate 
his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to nndicate his riglits. 
A private treaty -with, the cral or despot of Seiwia ■was soou 
followed by an open revolt; and Cantacuzene, on the throne 
of the elder Andronicus, defended the cause of age and 
prerogative, -which in his youth he had so vigorously attacked. 
At his request, the empress mother undertook the voyage 
of Tbessalonica, and the office of mediation ; she returned 
■without success ; and unless Anne of Savoy was instructed ‘ 
by adversity, we may doubt the sincerity, or at least the 
fervour, of her zeal. AVkile the regent grasped the sceptre 
.'.V til a finn and idgorous hand, she had been instructed to 
ctfeclare, that the ten years of his legal administration would 
soon elapse ; and that after a fiill trial of the v.auity of the 
■world, the emperor C.intacuzene sighed for the repose of a 
cloister, and was ambitious only of a heavenly crown. Had 
tliese sentiments been genuine, his voluntaiy abdication 
would have restored the peace of the empire, and his con- 
science would have been relieved by an act of justice. 
Palffiologus alone was responsible for his future govcmmout.i 
•and whatever might be his vices, they were surely less for- 
midable than the calamities of a ci™ war,, in wliich tho 
Barb.arians and infidels were again invited to assist tho^ 
Greeks in their mutual destruction. By the arms of tho' 
Turks, who now struck a deep and everlasting root in Eu- 
rope, Cantacuzene prevailed in the third contest in which 
he had been involved ; Snd the j'ouhg emperor, driven from 
the sea and land, was compelled to take shelter among the 
Latins of the isle of Tenedos. His insolence and obstinacy 
provoked tie victor to a step wliich must render the quarrel 
irreconcilable; and the association of bis son Matthew, 
whom be invested with the puiqile, established the succes- 
sion in tho family of the Cantacuzeni. But Constantinople 
was still attached to the blood of her ancient princes; and 
this last injury accelerated the restoration of the rightful 
heir- A noble Genoese espoused the cause of PalffioTogus, 
obtained a promise of his sister, and achieved the revolution 
with two gallevs and hvo thousand five hundred auxiliaries. 
Under the pretence of distress, they were admitted into tho 
lesser port; a gate was opened, and the Latin shout of 
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“Long life and victory to the emperor, John Palsologus ! ”, 
uas ansn'ered by a general rising in his favour. A nume^. 
rous and loyal party yet adhered to the standard of Canta--' 
cuzene ; but he asserts in his history (does be hope for 
belief?) that his tender conscience rejected the assurance 
of conquest ; , that, in free obedience to the voice of religion 
and philosophy, he descended from the throne, and embraced 
with pleasure the monastic habit and profession.* So soon 
as he ceased to be a prince, his successor •vvas not unvihing 
that he should be a saint: the remainder of his life was 
devoted to piety and learning ; in the cells of Constantinople 
and mount Athos, the monk Joasaph was respected as the 
temporal and’ spiritual father of the emperor; and if ho 
issued from his retreat, it was as the minister of peace, o 
subdue the obstinacy, and solicit the pardon, of his, rebel- 
lious 6on.| • 

Tet in the cloister, the mind of Cantacuzene was Etill- 
e.vercised by theological war. He sharpened a contrqversial 
pen against the Jews and Mahometans and in every- 
state ho defended with equal zeal tlie divine light of mount 
Thabor, a memorable question, whieh consummates the 
religious follies of the Greeks. Tlie fakirs of India,§ and 
the monks of the Oriental church, were alike persuaded, that 
in total abstraction of the faculties of the mind and body, 
the purer spirit may ascend to the enjoyment and vision of 
the Deity. The opinion and practice of the monasteries of 
mount Athos^ will be best represented in the words of .an 

■* The awkward apology of Cantacuzcao (1. 4, c. 39 — 42), who 
relates with visible confusion his own downfall, may bo supplied by 
the less accurate, but more honest, narratives of Matthew Villani (1. 4, 
c. 46, in the Script. Keruni. Ital. tom.iiv. p. 2CS) and Duc.a,«i(c. 10, 11). 

+ Cantacuzene, in the year 1375, was honoured with a letter from 
the pope (Fleury, Hist. Ecclfe. tom. ix. p. 250). His death is placed 
by respectable authority on the 20th of Kovember, 1411 (Duc.ange, 
Fam. Byzant. p. 2C0). But if ho were of the ago of his companion 
Andronicus the younger, ho must have lived one hundred and pixteen 
years ; a rare instance of longevity, which, in fio illustrious a person, 
would have attracted universal notice. * His four dis- 

courses, or books, were printed at Basil, 1543 (Fabric. Bibliot. Gncc 
tom. vi. p. 473). He composed them to satisfy a proselyte, who was 
■assaulted with letters from his friends of Ispahan. Cantaeuzeno had 
read the Koran ; but I understand from Maracci, that he .adopts the 
vulgar prejudices and fables ng.iinst Mahomet and his religion. 

§ See tho Voyage.s de Boniicr, tom. L p. 127. 

Mosheim, JnstituU Hist Ecclea. p. 522, 523. Fleury, Hist Eccli?c; 
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to tte duties of vassals and subjects; the forcible word of 
liegemen* was borrowed from the Latin' jurisprudence; 
and their podesta, or chief, before he entered on his office, 
saluted the emperor with loyal acclamations and vows of 
fidelity. Genoa .sealed a firm alliance with the Greeks ; 
and, in case of a defensive war, a supply of fifty empty 
galleys, and a succour of fifty galleys completely armed 
and manned, were promised by the republic to the empire. 
In the reidval of a naval force, it was the aim of IMichael 
Palmologus to deliver himself from a foreign aid; and 
his vigorous government confined the Genoese, of Galata 
within those limits which the insolence of wealth and 
freedom provoked them to exceed. A sailor threatened 
that they should soon be masters of Constantinople, and 
slew the Greek who resented this national affront; and 
an armed vessel, after refusing to salute the palace, was 
guilty of some acts of piracy in the Black Sea. Their 
countrymen threatened, to support their cause; biit the 
lon’g and open viUage of Galata was instantly surrounded 
by the imperial troopsi; till, in the moment of the assault. 


or rather ITontfaucon, from the 3ISS. of the Coislin library, have added 
£omo facts and doomnents. .* Pachymer (L 5, o. 10) 

very properly explains (Ugios) by Itiovg. The use of these 

words in the Greek and Latin of the feudal times may be amply under- 
stood from tbe Glossaries of Ducange (Grac. p. 811, 812. Latin. 

■ tom. iv. p. 109 — 111). [Tbe explanation of Ducange is not altogether 
satisfactory. Spelman ^Gloss. 368) has better shown the distinction 
between ligii and vassalli, but left the true 'meaning of the former 
still obscure. Many derivations have been assigned for itj^but of 
these tbe most generally adopted is evidently false, since it forms a 
word of Gothic origin from the Latin Jigare. It denoted, in a mass, 
all the subjects of a higher power, without discriminating position or 
obligation ; and as a sovereign now speaks of his people, or lieges, so 
in early, times the Gothic lord, or king, called all whom he governed, 
liis leo'iS, leudes, or leute (Adelung, Worterbuch, 3. 190); and this, 
some Latins of the .transition ages, who, it must te remembered, did 
not give dur soft pronunciation to their g, adopted into their language , 
as ligiL See in'ch. 38, voL iv. p. 191, the note on the term allodial. 
The Genoese of Pera simply acknowledged them allegiance te the 
. emperor to be tbe same as tlmt of Ids oirn icioi'c, native Greeia, 
v^h is plainly Pachymer s meaning. So early as in tbe year 1169 
♦t^ made this concession in their treaty with the emperor ManueL 
in^ hope of supplanting their Venetian rivals, ^auh, ^dla Coloma 
dd Gen Jed in Jita, ii. ISl. Vincens, Sistmre de la BepvfAigae di 
einet, I 220. YmJaj, .ffisL £yzant. b. 189.— hD.j 
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the prostrate Genoe^ implored the clemency of their s^' 
rereign. The defencdlsss situation which secured their 
obedience, exposed theiri-- fc^e attack of their Venetian 
rivals, who, in the reign of Andronicus, presumed 

to violate the majesty of the approach of 

•their fleets, the Genoese, witax^^^i*’ effects 

, retired into the city ;■ their 

to ashes; and the feeble prinL, In- 
struction of his s„hi,rK 1 resentment, not by 


struction of his suburb, expressed r - 

arms, hut by ambassadors. This misfc^?^”?®’ however, was 
.dTanteo/. to the Genoese, ,th„ obti,®'’ 

s^'^'^Itch the waters 

SL f o\“<'™t5ucinginto theT^^^untingatrain 
ophe sea; of erecting Io% turrets ; and of moT*-^ bounds in 
ot mihtary engines on the rampart. The narrd'. • Vihcient for 
much they had been cu-cumscribed were insu^*®;, addition 
the^ growing colony ; each day they acquired Bome'‘*VoTered 
ot landed property; and the adjacent hills were Z''“*-.pro- 
mth their -villas and castles, which they joined and of 
tected bj new fortifications.* The navigation and trad^^?^ o 
the Buxuie was the patrimony of the Greek emperors will® 
commanded the narrow entrance, the gates, as it were of' 
that inland sea. In the reign of Michael Palseologns, their 
prerogative was acknowledged by the sultan of Egypt who 
sohcited and obtained the liberty of sending an annual ship 
JOT •the purchase of slaves in Circassia and the Lesser 
lartary; a liberty pregnant with mischief to the Christian 
^ j®®’. ttese youths were transformed by education 

and discipline into the formidable Mamalukes.t Erom the 
colony of Pera, the Genoese engaged with superior advan- 
tage in the lucrative trade of the Black Sea; and their 
™'i®try supplied the Greeks with fish and com, two 
articles of food almost equally important to a superstitious 


_ The establishment and progress of the Genoese at Pera, or Galata, 
« deacnbed by Ducange (C.' P. Christiana, L 1, p. 68, 69) from tho 
"J'^^tme historians, Pachymer (L 2, c; 35; L 5. 10. 30; I 9. 15; 
1. 12. 6. 9), Nicephorus Gregona 0-5, c. 4 ; h 0, c. 11 ; L 9, c. 5 ; L 11, 
c- i ; L 16, c. 1, 6) and Cautacuzene (L 1, c. 12 ; L 2, c. 29, &c.). 

Both Pachymer (L 3, c. 3 — 5) and Ific. Gregoraa {L 4, c. 7}, i3ndci> 
stand and deplore the effects of this dangerous indulgence, 

^tan of Egypt, himself a Tartar, but a devout Mussulman, obtaihod 
from the children of Zingis, the permission to build a stately mosch in 
^0 capital of Crimea (De Guignes, Hist des Huns, tom. iih p. 343J. 
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people. The spontaneous bounty nature appears to 
nave beston-ed the harvests of the IJkraine, the produce of 

a^the endless exportation 
ot salt-fish and caviar is annudly^renewed by the enormous 
sturgeons that are caught at^the mouth of the Don or 
Tanais, in their last statio^ ol the rich mud and shalloTV 
water of the Mseotis.* /The waters of the Oxns, the 
Caspmn, the Yolga, am the Don, opened a rare and 
laborious passage for^e gems and spices of India; and, 
after three months’ ymarch, the caravans of Carizme met 
the Italian vesselyin the harbours of Crimffia.f These 
various branche^-of trade , were monopolized > by the dili- 
gence and po'v^ of the Genoese. , Their rivals ofYenice 
- and Pisa wer^orcibly expelled; the natives were awed by 
the castles ^nd cities, which arose on the foundations of 
their hui^le factories, and their principal establishment of 
Caffa if was besieged without efiect by the Tartar powers. 

* Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 48) was assured at Caffa, 
that these fishes were sometimes tweaty-four or twenty-sis feet long, 
weighed eight or nine hundred pounds, and yielded three or four 
quintals of caviar. The com of the Bosphorus had supplied the 
/ Athenians in the time of Demosthenes. 

f De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 343, 344. Viaggi' di' 
Eamusio, tom. i. folio 400. But this land or water carriage could 
' only be practicable when Tartary was united imder a wise and power- 
ful monarch. ^ JRc. Gtegoras (I. 13, c. 12) is Judicious ; 

and well informed on the trade- and colonies of the Black ‘Sea. 
Chardin describes the present ruins of Caffa, where, in forty days, ho 
saw above four hundred sail employed in the corn and fish trade. 
(Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 46 — 48.) [A later account of Caffa has 
been given by Dr. Clarke (Travels, L 444), who at the close of the last 
century found only fifty families, where 36,000 houses had once been 
inhabited, and who saw the work of destruction and depopulation still 
in progress. He heard the maledictions, alike of Greeks and Turks, 
on the Russian “ Scythians” who were daily levelling with the ground 
churches and mosqnes, palaces and towers, for the sake of obtaining 
-small quantities of lead to cast into bullets. That utter decay should 
'.ensue is a natural result. (See Malte Brun and Balbi, p. 529.) Recent 
events have attached an unusual importance to all that regards the 
Crimea. For its earliest histoty, see notes to ch. 9, voL L p. 2T3, and 
ch. 31, Yol. iiL p. 410. There is much in its subsequent progress that 
deserves the attention of scholars ; the kingdom of Bosporus and 
rebublio of Cherson ought not to be lost sight of amid the more con- 
Bpicuous splendours of Persia, Greece, and Rome. The authoptieg 
for the ancient’ fertility of tWs peninsula are collected by Clinton 
(F. H.-ii. p. 282). Demosthenes had an hereditary interest in its 
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Destitute of a naTy, the Greelcs were oppressed by these 
haughty merchants, who fed or famished Constantinople, 
according to their interest. They proceeded to usurp the 
customs, the fishery, and even the toll, of the Bosphorus ; 
and while they derived from these objects a revenue of two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, a remnant of thirty 
thousand was reluctantly allowed to the .emperor.* The 
colony of Pera or Galata acted in peace and war as an 
independent state ; and, as it will happen in distant settle- 
ments, the Genoese pddesta too often forgot that he was 
the servant of his own masters. ■ i 
These usurpations were encouraged m^he weakness of 
the elder Andxonicus, and by the civil wars that afflicted 
his age and the minority of his grandson. The talents of 
Cantacuzene were employed to the ruin, rather than to the 
restoration, of the empire ; and after his. domestic victory, 
he was condemned to an ignominious trial, whether the 
Greeks or the Genoese should reign in Constantinople. 
The merchants of Pera were ofiended by his refusal oi some 
contiguous lands, some commanding heights, which they 
proposed to cover with new fortifications ; and in fao 
absence of .the emperor, who was detained at Demotica bj’ 
sickness, they ventured to brave the debility of a female 
reign. A Byzantine vessel, which had presumed to fish at 
the mouth of the harbour, was sunk by these audacious 
strangers ; the fishermen were murdered. Instead of suin^ 
for pardon, the Genoese demanded satisfaction; required, 
in a haughty strain, that the Greeks should renounce the 
exercise of navigation; and encountered with regular arms 
the. first sallies of the popular indignation. They instantly 
occupied the debatable land ; and by the labour of a whole . 
people, of either sex and of every age, the wall was raised, 
and the ditch was sunk, with incredible speed. At the 
same time, they attacked and burnt two Byzantine_gallcys;_; 
while the three others, the remainder of the imperial naay,':' 
escaped from their hands: the habitations mthout the 

concerns. About tliirty years before hi.s birth, hi.s maternal grand- 
father, Gylon, settled at Fnnticapwum, _ the capital of Bosporus, 
frhere he married a wealthy wife of Scythian (Gothic) descent. . Cfiio- 
bula, the mother of Demoathenea, waa the issue of this mamage. — 
E^.] * See Xic. Gregoras, 1, 17, c. 1. [The GecocEO had lent 

money to the government, and fanned the revenue of the port to repay 
the debt. Finlay, ii. 5Gi. — Ed.] 
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gates, or along. the shore, -vrere pillaged and destroyed; and 
the care of the regent, of tlie empress Irene, Tvas confined 
to the preservation of the city. The return of Cantacuzene 
QispeUed tne public consternation; the -emperor inclined to 
peaceful counsels ; but be yielded to the obstinacy of his 
enemies, vho rejected all ^reasonable terms, and to the 
ardour of his subjects, • yrho threatened, in the style of 
Scripture, to break them' in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
Tet they reluctantly nmd the taxes, that he imposed for 
the construction of s^ips, and the expenses of the war; and ■ 
as the two nation^were masters, the one of the land, the 
other of the sea, ^Constantinople and Pera were pressed by 
the evils of a m^ual siege. The merchants of the colony, 
who had belie^d that a few days would terminate the war, 
already mnrjhured at their losses ; the succours from their 
mother-co^try were delayed by the factions of Genoa; and 
the inos^-'cautious embraced the opportunity of a Phodian. 
vessel tjS remove their families and effects from the scene of 
hostili.^y. In the spring, the Byzantine fleet, seven galleys 
hnd'h^ train of smaller vessels, issued from the mouth of the 
h^bour, and steered in a single line along the shore of Pera ; 
nskilfully presenting their sides to the beaks of the adverse 
squadron. The crews were composed of peasants and me- 
chanics ; nor was their ignorance compensated hy the native 
courage of barbarians ; the wind was strong, the waves 
were rough ; and no sooner did the Greeks perceive a 
distant and inactive enemy, than- they leaped headlong into 
the sea, from a doubtful, to an inevitable peril. The troops 
that marched to the attack of the lines of Pera were struck, 
at the same moment, with a similar panic ; and the Genoese 
were astonished, and almost ashamed, at their double vic- 
tory. " Their triumphant vessels, crowned with flowers, and 
drag^g after them the captive galleys, repeatedly passed 
and repassed before the palace; the only virtue of the 
emperor was patience ; and the hope of revenge his sole 
.consolation. Xet the distress of both parties interposed a 
temporary agreement; and the shame of the empire was 
disguised' by a thin;.feil of dignity and power. Summoning 
the chie.fs of the Cdlony, Cantacuzene aft'ected to despise 
the trivial object of-'^he debate ; and, after a mild reproof, 
most liberally granted the lands, which had been previously 
resigned to the seeming custody of his officers.* 

• The events of this war are related by Cantacuzene (h 4, c. 11) with 
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But the emperor was soon solicited to violate the treaty, 
and to join his arms with the Yenetians, the perpetual ene- 
mies of Genoa and her colonies. 'While ho compared the 
reasons of peace and war, his moderation was provoked by a 
wanton insult of the inhabitants of Pera, who discharged 
from their rampart a large stone that fell in the midst ol 
Constantinople. On his just complaint, they coldly blamed 
the imprudence of their engineer ; but the next day the 
insult was repeated, and ‘they exulted in a second proof that 
the ro)’al city was not be3'ond the reach of their artillery. 
Cantacuzene instantly signed his treaty with the Yenetians; 
but the weight of the Eoman empire was scarcely felt in 
the balance of these opulent and powerful republics.*’ TUrom 
the straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Tanais, their 
fleets encountered each other. with various success; and a 
memorable battle was fought in thn narrow sea, under the 
Trails of Constantinople. It would not be an easy task to 
reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, the Yenetians’, 'and the 
Genoese ;t and while I depend on the narrative of an ini; 
partial historian, J I shall borrow from each nation the facts 
that redound to their own disgrace, and the honour ot 
their foes. The Yenetians, with their allies the Catalans, 
had the advantage of number ; and their fleet, with the poor 
addition of eight Byzantine galleys, amounted to seventj’.- 
five sail; the Genoese did not exceed sixty-four; but, in 
those times, their ships of war were distinguished by the 
superiority of their size and strength. The names and fami- 
lies of their naval commanders, Pisani and Doria, are illus- 

obscurity and confusion, and by Kic. Gregoras fl. 17, c. 1—7) in .•» 
clear and honest narrative. The priest was ]e.s3 responsible tli.au tiic 
prince for the defeat of the -fleet. 

* The second war is d.arkJy told by Cantacuzene (1. 4, c. 18, p. 21. 

25. 28 32), who wishes to disguise what he dares not deny. I regret 

this part of Nie. Gfegora-s, wbich^s still in JIS. .at Paris, [ThoMS. 
is not included in.thc Bonn edition of 1829-30; but Parisot has given - 
portions of it with a French translation in his Caniacii:Zne,ltomr,\cd'Ciat • 
tt Itistorie'a. See note, p. 103 . — ^Ed.] ^ t * 

■f Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. xii. p. HI) refers to tlio nioA. 
•ancient Chronicles of Venice (Caresinus, 'the ’Conlinuator of Andrew 
Diindulus, tom. xii. p. 421, 422) and' Genoa- (George Stella, Annales 
Genuenses, tom. xvii. p. 1091, 1092); both, which I have diligoutiy 
consulted, in his gi-eat Collections of tho Uistorian of It.aly. 

X See the Chronicle of Jtattco Villnnl of Florence, 1. 2, c. 59,^ CO, 
p. 145. 147 ; 0 . 74, 76, p. 15S, 157, in Muratori's Collection, tom. liv. 
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trious in tlis annals of their country ; but the personal merit 
of the former was eclipsed by the fame and abilities of his 
■rival. They engaged in tempestuous weather; and the 
tuipultuary conflict -was continued from the da'wn to the 
extinction of light. _ The enemies of the Genoese applaud 
their prowess ; the friends of the Venetians are dissatisfied 
- -with their behariour ; but all parties agree in praising the 
, skill and boldness of the Catalans, who, -with many wounds, 
-sustained the binint of the action. ‘ On the separation of the 
fleets, the event 'might appear doubtful ; but the thirteen 
Genoese galleys, that had been simk or taken, were compen- 
sated by a double loss of the albes ; of fourteen Venetians, 
ten Catalans, and two Greeks ; and even the grief of the 
conquerors expressed the assurance and habit of more deci- 
sive victories. Pisani confessed his defeat, by retiring into 
a- fortified harbour, from whence, under the pretext of the 
' orders of the senate, he steered with a broken and flying 
-squadron for the isle of Gandia, and abandoned to his rivals 
the sovereignty of the sea. In a public epistle,*^ addressed 
, to the doge and senate, Petrarch employs his eloquence to 
reconcile the maritime powers, the two luminaries of Italy. 
The orator celebrates the valour and yictojy of the Genoes’e, 

• the first of men in the exercise of naval war ; he drops a 
tear on the misfortunes of their Venetian brethren; but he 
_ . exhorts them to pursue irith fire and sword the base and 
’ perfidious Greeks: to purge the metropolis' of the. East 
from the heresy with which it was infected. Deserted by 
their friends, the Greeks were incapable of resistance ; and 
three months after the battle, the emperor Cantacuzene 
.solicited and subscribed a trCatj’’, which for ever banished , 
fhd Venetians and Catalans, and granted to the Genoese a 
monopoly of trade, and almost a right of dominion. The 
Eoman empire (I smile in transcribing the name) might 

■ . . ■* The Abb^ de Sade (ll^moires-sur la Tie de Petrarque, tom. iii. 

' 257—263) translates this letter, which he had copied from a MS. in 

->'1 the king of France's librairi Though a servant of the duke of Milan, 
Petrarch pours forth ‘his astonishment and grief at the defeat and 
despair of the Genoese in the following year (p. 323 — 332). [Finlay 
(iL -569 — 570) relates a previous naval victoiy of the Genoese, in 1351, 
after which Pisani retired to Jfegropont to effect a junction with the 
Catalan fleet. During their absence the Genoese took Heraclea and 
. Sozopolis, and even besieged Constantinople. In 1352, Pisani returned 
and fought the battle described by Gibbon, in which the honour of 
a doubtful and bloody day rested with the Genoese. ’ — ^Ed.] 
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Boon have sunk into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of 
the republic had not been checked by the ruin of her free- 
dom and naval power. A long contest of one hundred and 
thirty years was determined by the triumph of Yenice ; and 
the factions of the Genoese compelled thOm to seek for 
domestic peace under the protection of a foreign lord,, the 
duke of Milan, or the French king. Tet the spirit of com- 
merce survived that of conquest ; and the colony of Pera 
stiU awed the capital and navigated the Euxino, tillrt was 
involved by the Turks in the final servitude of Constan- 
tinople itself.* 


CHAPTER LXIV.^^ionquests op zikois khan asd ran uoouls 

PKOil CHINA TO POLAND. — ESCAPE OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND TOE 
GREEKS.— OniCIN OP THE OTIOJLAN TURKS IN BITHTNIA. — REIONS AND 
VICTORIES OP OTHIIAN, ORCHAN, AMURATH THE FIRST, AND CAJAZET 
THE FIRST. — FOUNDATION AND PROGRESS OF THE TURKISU JIONARCUT 
IN ASIA AND EUROPE. — DANGER OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE 
GREEK EUMRE. ■ • 

• Feom the petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs; iVdm 
the cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks, I shall now 
ascend to the victorious Turks, whose domestic slavery was 
ennobled by martial discipline, religious enthusiasm, and 
the" energy of the national character. The rise and pro- 
gress of the Ottomans, the present sovereigns of Constan- 
tinople, are connected with the most important scenes of 
modem history ; but they are founded on a previous know- 
ledge of the great irruption of the Moguls and Tartars^ 
whose rapid conquests may be compared with the primi 
tive convulsions of nature, which have agitated and aitqre, 
the surface of the globe. ' I have long since asserted niy 
claim to introduce, the nations, the immediate or remote 
authors of the fall of the Eoman empire ; nor can I reruBO 
myself to those events, which from their uncommon magni- 
tude, will interest a philosophic mind in the historj* of blooci.,t - 

* [La Broequi^re, who visited Constautinople in 1432, depcrit> 0 * the 
state of Pera, the government and trade of the Genoese, and tho ri'ort 
of foreigners to tho place. He adds the curiou.s fact, that the Gennc.’e 
were then masters of it under the Daka of Milan, who styled himrelf 
Lord of Pera. , E.arly Travels in Palestine, Bohn, p. 335 . — Ed.] 

+ The reader is invited to revieav in chapters 2C and 31 (vol. iii, 
the manners of the pastoral nations, the conque.sts of Attila and _tht- 
Huns, which were composed at .a time when I entertained the wh, 
rather than the hope, of concluding my history. 
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. Erom the spacious highknds betu-een China,. Siberia, and 
the Caspian Sea,' the tide of enjigration and. war, has re- ■ 
peatedlj been poured.* These ancient, seats o^ the Huns 
and Turks were occupied in the twelfth, century by many 
pastoral tribes of the same descent, and similar manners, 
which were united and led to conquest by the formidable 
. Zingis.t In his ascent to greatness, that Barbarian (whose- 
private appellation • was Temugin) had, trampled’ on the 
j necks of, his equals. . His birth was noble; but it was in 
the pride of -victory, that the prince or people deduced his 
seventh ancestor from the immaculate conception of a virgin. 
His father had reigned over thirteen hordes, which composed 
about thirty or forty thousand families ; above two-thirds 
refused to pay tithes or obedience to his infant son-; and at 
the age of thirteen, Temugin fought a battle against his 
rebellious subjects. The future conqueror of Asia was re- 
duced to fly and to obey ; but he rose superior to his fortune, 
and in his fortieth year he had established his fame and do- 
minion over the circumjacent tribes. In a state of society, 
in' which policy is rude and valour is universal, the ascendant, 
of 'one man must be founded on his power and' resolution to 
punish his enemies and recompense his friends. His first 
military .league was ratified by the simple rites of sacrificing 
a horse and tasting of a running sfream; Temugin pledged 
himself to divide with his followers the sweets and the bit- 
ters of life ; and when he had shared among them his horses 
■ and apparel, he was rich in their gratitude and his own 
hopes. After his first -victory he placed seventy caldrons on 
the fire*, and seventy of the most guilty rebels were cast 
■headlong into the boUing water. The sphere of his 'attraction 
'’was -continually- enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the 

* (instead of seeking in Scandina-via the cradle of our race, we must 
look for it in the lofty ridges of central Asia, now called the Great 
Tartary. That region, as Adelung has justly observed (ipthridates, 
1. 4t9), seems to have ’been provided by nature as the nursery -of 
robust tribes, that were first bo people the earth, and then to infuse 
fi-esb vigour where softer climates or slavish habits bad introduced 
effeminacy and weakness. From, those tracts issued in, succession, the 
Celtic, Gothic, and Slavonian waves, that have overspread Europe 
and are now flo-wing round the world ; and thence proceeded in later 
times the Tartar hordes that have filled the rest of Asia. See voL iy. 
ji. -151, also Humboldt’s Views of Nature, p. 3 — o, and the note in 
Bohn’s Slai'co Polo, p. 122. , 

-f- [The tribe to which he belonged was that of the Kalkas, to the 
north of the great deser:; Gobi. Adelung, llith. 1. 500 . — Ed.J 
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Bubmission of the prudent; and the boldest chieftains might 
tremble; ■srhen they beheld enchased in silver, the skull of 
the khan of the Keraites .who, under the name of Prester 
John, had corresponded with the Eoman pontiff and the 
princes of Europe. The ambition of Temugin condescended 
to employ the arts of superstition; and it. was from a naked 

E rophet, who could ascend to heaven on a wliite horse, that 
e accepted the title of Zingisji" the most- great ; and a divine 
right to the conquest and dominion of the earth- In a- 
general couroultai, or diet, he was seated on a felt, which 
was long afterwards revered as a relic, and solemnly pro- • 
claimed great khan or emperor of the Moguls J andTartars.§ 
Of these kindred though rival names, the former had given 
birth to the imperial race ; and the latter has been extended 
by accident or error over the spacious wildomess of the 
north. 

* The khans of the Keraites were most probably incapable of read- 
ing the pompous epistles composed in their name by the Ifestoriau 
missionaries, who endowed them with the fabulous wonders of an. 
Indian kingdom. Perhaps these Tartars (the presbyter or priest Joliiil 
had submitted to the rights of baptism an'd ordination. (Assornann. 
Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. 2. p. 487 — 503.) [Hr. Layard collected, 
among the Curds, information respecting Prester John, which m.ay bo 
seen in “ Nineveh and its Remains,” i. 249. Marco Polo was in Tartary 
about fifty years after the time of Prester John, and tells us that his 
name, in the Tartar language, was Un-Khan. He describes him as <t 
powerful, yet common chieftian, whom Zingis conquered, and then 
married -his daughter. Travels, and Marsden’s Notes, .edit. Bohn, 
p. 120 — 125. — Ed.] 

+ Since the history and tragedy of Voltaire, Gengxs, at least in 
French, seems to be the more fashionable spelling; but Abulghazi,,' 
Khan must have- known the true name of his ancestor. His etymology 
appears just; tin, in the Mogul tongue, signifies great, and gis ia tlio 
superlative termination. (Hist. Gdndalogique des Tartars, qiart 3, 
p. 194, 195.) From the same idea of magnitude, the appellation of 
Hingis is bestowed on the ocean. ' [Adelung wrote the name Vseimtgis; 
others have Chingis-khan. Jengis-kh.an, &c. Koeppen (IVorld in the 
Middle Ages,' p. 127) has Chimkhis-Chan. — Ed.] _ ■■ 

+ The name of Moguls has prevailed among the Orientals, and still 
adheres to the titular sovereign, the great Mogul of Hindostan.. 
[Mogul is an incorrect form o€, Mongol. The name originated with 
tho Mantschous, who called their neighbours Mongu, plufal Monguta. 
Adelung, Mith. 1. 497. -Ed.] ■ S The T.artars (more 

properly Tatars) were descended from Talar Khan, the brother of 
Mogul Khan (sec Abulghazi, p.art 1 and 2), and once formed a horde 
of seventy thous.md families on the borders of Kitay (p. 103— 112), 

In the great invasion of Europe (/.0. 123S), they seem to have led the 

./ 
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The code of laws which Ziiigis dictated to his subjects 
• was adapted to the preservation of domestic peace, and the 
reraise of foreign hostility. The punishment of death was 
inflicted on the crimes of adulteiy, murder, peijuiy, and the 
capital thefts of a horse or ox ; and the fiercest of "men were 
mud ^ and just in ^ their intercourse with each other. The 
future electiori of the great khan was vested in the princes 
of his family and the heads of the tribes ; and the regu- 
lations of the chase were essential to the pleasures and 
plenty of a Tartar camp. The victorious nation was held 

■ sacred from aU servile labours, which were abandoned to 
slaves and strangers ; and every labour was servile except 
the profession of arms. The service and discipline of the 
troops, who were • armed with bows, scimitars, and iron 

■ maces, and divided by hundreds, thousands, and ten thou- 
sands, were the institutions of a veteran commander. Each 
officer and soldier was . made responsible, under pain of 

■ death, for the safety and honour of his companions ; and 
the spirit of conquest breathed in the law, that peace should 
never be granted unless bo a vanquished and suppliant 
enemy. But it is the religion of Zingis that best deserves 
oUr wonder and applause. The Catholic inquisitors of Eu- 
rope, who defended nonsense by cruelty, might have been 
confounded by the example of a Barbarian, who anticipated 
the lessons of philosophy,* and established by his laws a 

• system of pure theism and perfect toleration. His first and 
only article of faith was the existence of one God, the author 
of all good ; who fills by his presence the heavens and 

■ earth, which he has created by his power. The Tartars and 

• Moguls were addicted to the idols of their peculiar tribes ; 
and many of them had been converted by the foreign mis- 
sionaries to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and of 
Christ. These various systems, in freedom and concord, 
.were taught and practised within the precincts of the same 

' camp ; and the Bonze, the Imam, the Eabbi, the Hestorian, 
and the Latin priest, enjoyed the same honourable exemption 
from service and tribute; inthemosch of Bochara,- the inso.- 
lent victor might trample the Koran under his horse’s feet; 

il^'Tanguard ; and the similitude of the-naine of Tartarci recommended 
' that of Tartars to the Latins. (Matt. Paris, p. 39S, S:c,) 

* A singular conformity may be found between the reiipous^ laws 
of Zingis Khan and of Mr. Locte. (Constitutions, of Carolina, in his 
worts, vol. iv. p. 5S5, 4 to. edit. 1777.) 
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but the calm legislator respected tbe prophets and pon- 
tiffs of the .most hostile sects. „The reason of Zingis 
was not informed bj boohs; the khan could neither 
• read nor 'sprite ; and, except the .tribe of the Igours, 
the greatest part of the Moguls and Tartars were as illi- 
terate as their sovereign. The memory ' of their e.vploit 3 
was preserved by tradition; sixly-eiglit years after the 
death of Zingis, these traditions were collected .and tran- 
scribed ;■* the brevity of their domestic annals may be sup- 
plied -by the Chinese,! Persians,! Arraenians,§ Syrians, ‘1]' 

' • i . 

* In the year 1204, by the command of Cazan, khan of Persia, tho 
fourth in descent from Zingis. From these traditions, his vizir 
Fadlallah composed a Mogul history in the Persian language, whieli 
has .been used by Petit de la Croix. (Hist, de Genghizcan; p. fiST — 
639.) The Hiatoire Giinealogique des Tatars (h Leyde, 172C, in 12mo. 
2 tomes), was translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia from tho 
Mogul MS. of Ahulgasi Bahadur Khan, a descendant of Zingis, who, 
reigned over the Usbeoka of Charasm or Carizmo (a-d. 1644 — 1663). 
He is of most value and credit for the names, pedigrees, and manners, 
of his nation. • Of his nine parts, the first descends from Adam to 
Mogul Khan; 'the second, from Mogul to Zingis; the third is the life 
of Zingis; the fourth,' fifth, sixth, and seventh, the general history .of 
his four sons and their posterity ; the eighth and ninth, tho particular 
history of the descendants of Sheibani Kiian, who reigned in Maurena- 
bar and Charasm. t Histoiro de Gentchiscan, et 

de toute la Dynastie des Mougous ses Succcsseurs, Conqudrans do 
la Chine; tirde do THistoire de la Chine, par le II. P. G.aubil, do la 
Sooi6td de Jesus, Missionaire h Peking; h Paris, 1739, in 4to. This 
translation is stamped with the Chinese character of dome.stic neciirac.v 
and foreign ignorance. ' if See the Histoire du Griind 

Genghizcan, premier Empereur des Moguls ct Tartarcs, par M. Petit 
de la Croix, h Paris, 1710, in 12mo; a work of ten years’ labour, 
chiefly drawn from the Persian writers, among whom Kisavi, the 
secretary of sultan Gelaleddin, has the merit and prejudices of ji con- 
temporary. A slight air of romnnee is the fault of the original?, or 
the compiler. See likewise the articles oP Ccnyhizcan, Mohammed, 
OclaUddiii, &c. in the Bibliolhdque Orientale of C’Hcrbelot. 

§ Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, and nftcrwanls a 
tdonk of Premontrd (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. medii JEvl tom. i. p. 31), • 
dictated in the French language his book de Tariarit, his old fellow- 
soldiers. It was immediately translated into Katin, and is inserted in 
the Novus Orhis of Simon Gryn.-ous. (Ba.si), BISS, in folio.) 

H Zingis Khan and his first successors occupy the conclusion of tho 
ninth dynasty of Abulpharaghis (vers. Pocock. Oxon. 1603, in 4fo.); , 
and his tenth dyna.sty is that of the ^loguls of Peivi.a, As'cnianuy^^' 
(Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii.) has extracted some facts from his Syriac 
writiugs, aud the lives of the Jacobite maphrians, or primates of tbs 
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Arabians * Greeks,! Eussians + Poles,§ Hungariaife,'!! and 
I/atins," '■* and eacb nation will deserve credit in tbe relation 
of their own disasters and defeats.!! 

The arms of Zingis and Ms lieutenants successively, re- 

East. ' ^ ^ AmoDg the Arabians, in language and religion, 

we may distinguish Ahulfeda, sultan of Hamah in Syria", who fought 
iu' person under the Mameluke standard against the Moguls. 

+ Hicepborus Gregoras (!• 2, c. 5, 6) has felt the necessity of con- 
necting the Scythian and Hyzantine histories. He describes with 
truth and elegance the settlement and manners of the 'Moguls of 
Persia, hut hf is ignorant of their origin, and corrupts the name of 
Zingis and his sons. [For a Greek, Hicephorus adhered more closely 
■ than usual to the true name of the Mongolian conqueror, for he calls 
him $SilziscJian, those of his sons are" distorted into Chalaus and 
Telepugas. — Ed.] 

X M. Levesque (Histoire de Russie, tom, iL) has described the con- 
quest of Russia by the Tartars, from the patriarch Eicon and the old 
chronicles. § For Poland, I am content with the 

Sarmatia Asiatica et Europma of Matthew h Jlichon, or de Michovia, a 
canon and physician of Cracow (a.dI 1506), inserted in the Eovus 
Orbis of Grynams. Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, medial et infimse A2tatis, 
tom. V. p. 66. ^ I should quote Thuroczius, the 

oldest general historian (pars 2, c. 74, p. 150), in the first volume of 
the Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum, did not the same volume contain 
the original narrative of a contemporary, an eye-witness and a sufferer 
(M. Rogerii, Hungari, Taradiensis Capituli Canonici, Carmen misera- 
hile, seu Historia super Destmctione Regni Hungarim, Temporibus 
Belse IV, Regis per'Tartaros facta, p. 292—^21); the best picture that 
I have ever seen .of all the circumstances of a Barbaric invasion. 

** Matthew Paris has represented, from authentic documents, the 
danger and distress of Europe (consult the word Tarlari in his copious 
Index). From motives of zeal and curiosity, the court of the great 
kharr, in the thirteenth century, was -visited by two friars, John 
de Plano Carpini, and William Rubruquis, and by Marco Polo, a 
Venetian gentleman. The Latin relations of the two former are 
inserted in the first volume of Hakluyt; the Italian original or 
version of the third (Fabric, Bibliot. Latin, medii iEvi, tom. iL p, 198 ; 
-• tom. V. p. 25) may he found in the second tome of Ramusio. [See 
Bohn’s editions of Slatthew Paris, voL i. p. 131, and of Marco Polo, 
p. 14 ct passim. The Venetian, with his father and. uncle, visited 
Tartary on a mercantile speculation; during the reipi of Cublai, the 
grandson of Zingis, they were -employed in his service nearly twenty 
years, between 1270 and 1290, and returned to Venice in 1295 with 
great wealth. — ^E d.] 

•[•f- In his great history of the Huns, Mi de Guignes has most amply 
/- treated of Zingis Khan and his successors. See tom. iiL ■ L 15 — 19, 
and in the collateral articles of the Seljukians of Roum, tom. ii. 1. 11, 
the Carizmians, L 14, and the Mamelukes, tom, iv. L 21 : consult like- 
wise the tables of the first volum^ He is ever learned and accurate ; 
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duced tlie liorcles of tlie desert, ,-vrlio pitched their tents 
bet^reen the wall of China and the Volga ; aqd the Mogul 
emperor became the monarch of the pastoral world, the lord 
of many millions of shepherds' and 'Soidiers, who felt their 
united strength, and were impatient to rush on the mild and 
wealthy climates of the South. His ancestors had been the 
tributaries of the Chinese emperors; and Temugin himself 
had been disgraced by a title of honour and servitude. The. 
court of Pekin was astonished, by an embassy from its 
former vassal, who, in the tone of the king of nations, . 

■ exacted the tribute and obedien'ce which he had paid, and ■ 
who affected to treat the son of heaven as. the most con- . 
temptible of mankind. A haughty answer disguised their 
Secret apprehensions ; and their fears were soon justified by 
the march of innumerable squadrons, who pierced on all • 
sides the feeble rampart of the great wall. ■ Ninety cities ; 
were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls; ten only escaped; ■ 
and Zingis, from a knowledge of the filial pietj' of the Clii- , 
nese, covered his vanguard vrith their captive parents ; an * 
unworthy, and by degrees a fruitless, abuse of the virtue of ' 
his enemies. His invasion was supported by the revolt of a 
hundred thousand Nhitans, who guarded the frontier ; yet 
he listened to a treaty; and a princess of China, three thou- ,• 
sand horses, five hundred youths, and as many virgins, and 
a tribute of gold and silk, were the price of his retreat. In 
his second- expedition, he compelled the Chinese emperor 
to retire beyond the Yellow River to a more southern resi- 
dence. The siege of 'Pekin * was long and laborious ; the 
inhabitants were reduced by famine to decimate and devour 
their fellow-citizens ; when their ammunition was spent, 
they discharged ingots of gold and silver from their ’en- 
gines ; but the Moguls introduced a mine to the centre of 
the capital ; and the conflagration of the palace burnt above . 
thirty days. China was desolated by Tartar war and domestic 
faction ; and the five northern provinces were added to the 
empire of Zingis. 

yet I atn only indebted to him for n general view, and Eomo p.'isEagea 
of Abulfeda, which’ are atill latent in the Arabic text _ , ’ . 

’ More properly Ycn-7;ing, an ancient city, who-e mins Etill 
some furlongs to the Eonth;east of the modem Pdhi, which w.-is built 
bj- Cublai Khan. (Gaubil. p. ItC.) Pe-king and Kan king arc vague 
titles, the courts of the north and of the aouth. The iclcauty and 
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"W^Gstj liG toucliGd. tliG dominioBS of ]\Xolifl.tDiiiGdj 
Bultan of Carizme,Tvlio reigned from the Persian Gulf to the 
bordere of India and Turkestan; and who, in’ the proud 
imitation of Alexander the .Great, forgot the servitude and 
ingratitude of his fathers to the house of Seljiik. It was 
the wish of Zingis to establish a friendly and commercial 
interponrse with the most powerful of the Moslem- princes; 
nor could he be tempted by the secret solicitations of the 
caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his personal wrongs the 
safety of the church and state. - A rash and inhuman deed 
provoked and justified the Tartar arms in the invasion of 
the Southern Asia. A caravan of three ambassadors and 
one hundred and fifty merchants was arrested and murdered 
at Otrar, by the command of Mohammed ; nor was it till 
after a demand and denial of justice, till he had prayed and 
fasted three nights on a mountain, that the MogM emperor 
appealed to the judgment of God and his sword. Our Euro- 
pean battles, says a philosophic writer,* are petty skirmishes, 
if compared to the numbers that have fought and fallen in 
the fields of Asia. Seven hundred thousand Moguls and Tar- 
tars are said to have marched under the sfrndard of Zingis 
and his four sons. In the vast plains that extend to the 
north of the Sihon or Jaxartes, they were encountered by 
four hundred thousand soldiers of the sultan ; and in the 
first battle, which was suspended by the night, one hundred 
and sixty thousand’ Carizmians were slain. Mohammed 
was astonished by the multitude and valour of his enemies ; 
he withdrew from the scene of danger, and distributed his 
troops in the frontier towns ; trusting that the Barbarians, 
invincible in the field, would be repulsed by the length and 
difiBculty of so many regular sieges. But the prudence of 
Zingis had formed a body of Chinese engineers, skilled in 
the mechanic arts, informed perhaps of the secret of gun- 
powder, and capable, under his discipline, of attacking "a 
foreign country with more vigour and success than they had 
defended their own. . The Persian historians will relate the 
sieges and reduction of Otrar, Cogehde, Bochara, Samar- 

chan'^e of names perplex the most Etilfnl readers of the Chinese 
gehg^phy (p. 177). _ ♦ M. de Ycdtaire. Essai sm 

I'Histoire Generale, tom. iii. c. 60, p. 8, His account of Zingis and the 
ilognls contains, as usual, much general sense and Inith, with some 
particular errors, ' . 
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cand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, Nisaliour, Balch, and- Can- 
datiar; and the. conquest of the rich and populous countries 
of Transoxiana, Carizme, and Chorasan. The destructive 
hostilities of Attila and the Huns have long since heen 
elucidated by the example of Zingis and the Moguls ; and 
in this more proper place I shall be content to ohser\'e that, 
from the Caspian to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many 
hundred miles, which was adorned with the habitations and 
labours of mankind, and that five centuries have not been 
suiEcient to repair the ravages of four years. The Mogul 
emperor encouraged or Indulged the fury of his troops ; the 
hope of future possession was lost in the ardour of - rapine 
and slaughter ; and the cause of the war exasperated their 
native fierceness by the pretence of justice and revenge. 
The- downfal and death of the sultan Mohammed, who ex- 
pired unpitied and alone, in a desert island of the Caspian 
-Sea, is a poor atonement for the calamities of which he'was 
the author. Could the Carizmian empire have been saved 
by a single hero, it would have been saved by his son Gela- 
leddin, whose active valour repeatedly checked the Moguls 
in the career of victory., Eetreatin" as he fought, to tbd 
banks of the Indus, he was oppressed by their innumerable 
hostj'till^in the last moment of despair, Gelaleddin spurred 
his horse into the waves, swam one of the broadest and most 
rapid rivers of Asia, and extorted the admiration and ap- 
plause of Zingis himself. It was in this camp that the 
Mogul conqueror yielded with reluctance to the murmurs 
of his weary and wealthy troops, who sighed for the enjoy- 
ment of their native land. Encumbered with the spoils of 
Asia, he slowly measured back his footsteps, betrayed some 
pity for the misery of the vanquished, and declared his in- 
tention of rebuilding the cities which had been swept away 
by the tempest of his arms. After he had repassed the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, he was joined by two generals, whom ho 
had detached, with thirty thousand horse, to subdue the 
Western prorinces of Persia. They had trampled on the 
nations which opposed their passage, penetrated through 
the gates of Derbend, traversed the Volga and the desert, 
and accomplished tlie circuit of the Caspian Sea, by an 
expedition which had never been attempted, pd has 
never been repeated; The return of Zingis was signalized 
by the overthrow of the rebellious or independent king- 
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doms of Tartary; and'lie died, in tlie fulness of years and. 
glory, yith his last breath exhorting and instructing his sous 

to achieve the conquest of the Chinese empire. 

The haram of Zingis n-as composed of five hundred wives 
and concubines ; and of his numerous progeny, four sons, 
illustrious by their birth and merit, exercised under their 
father .the principal offices of. peace and war. Toushi was 
his great huntsman, Zagatai* his judge, Octal ids minister, 
and Tffii his general ;■ and their names and actions are often 
conspicuous in the history of his conquests. Tirmly united 
for their own and the public interest, the three brothers ; 
arid their families were . content with dependent sceptres ; 
and Octal, by general consent, was proclaimed great khan, 
or emperor of the hfoguls.and Tartars. He was succeeded 
by his son Gayuk, after whose death the empire devolved to 
his cousins Mangou and Cublai, the sons' of Tuli, and the 
^andsons of Zingis. In the sixty-eight years of his four ■ 
first successors, the Mogul subdued almost all ilsia, and a 
, large portion of Europe. "Without confining myself to the 
order of time, ■without expatiating on the detail of events, I 
shall present a general picture of tl;e progress of their firms ; 
1. Iff the East; 2. In the South; 8. In the West; andl. In 
the North ' * 

I.' Before the invasion of Zingis, China was dhdded into 
■two empires or dynasties of the North and South ;t and the 
difference of origin and interest was smoothed by a general . 
conformity of laws, language, and national manners. The 
Northern empire, which had been dismembered- by Zingis, 
was finally subdued seven years after his death. After the 
loss of Pekin; the emperor had fixed his residence at Kai- 
fong, a city many leagues in circumference, and which con- 
•tained, according to the Chinese annals, fourteen hundred 
thousand families of inhabitants and fugitives. He escaped 

■* Zagatai gave his name to his dominions of Maurenahar, or Trans- 
oxiana; and' the Moguls of Hindostan, who emigrated from that 
country, are styled Zagatais by the Persians. This certain etymology, 

- Ciid the similar example of Uzbek, Nogai, &c. may warn us not abso- 
lutely to reject the derivations of a national from a personal name. 

■ In Marco Polo, and the Oriental geographers, the names of Cathay 
■ and Mangi di<ttinguish Abe northern and eeutb.em empires, which, 
from A.n. 123^. to 1279, were those of the great khan, and of the 
Chinese. The'- search of Cathay, after China had beeri'found, excited 
and misled our na'vigators of the sixteenth century, in their attempts 
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front tTience -sritli onlj' eeren horsemen, and irjide his last 
stand in a third capital, till at length the hopeless monarch, 
protesting his innocence and accusing his fortune, ascended 
a funeral pile, and gave orders, that as soon as he had stabbed 
himself, the fire should be kindled by his attendants. The 
dynasty of the Sotiff, the native and ancient sovereigns of 
the whole empire, survived about forty-five years the fall of 
the li^ortbern usurpers ; and the perfect conquest was' re- 
served for the arms of Cublai. Uuriug this interval, the 
hloguls were often diverted by foreign wars; and, if the 
Chinese seldom, dared to meet their victors in the ‘field, 
their passive courage presented an endless succession of 
cities to storm and of millions to slaughter. In the attack 
and defence of places, the engines of antiquity and the 
Greek fire .-were alternately emploj-ed; the use of gun-- 
powder in cannon and bombs appears as a familiar practice;* 
and "the sieges were conducted by the Mahometans and' 

to discover the north-east passage. [See Bohn’s Marco Polo, p. 103, 
175. 294, &o. — E d.] ■* I depend on the 

knowledge and fidelity of the Pbre Gaubil, -who translates the Chinese 
text of the annals of the Mognls or Yuen (p. 71. 93. 153); but 1 am 
ignorant at whjt time these annals were composed and piihlishod. 
The two 'uncles of Marco Polo, who served as engineers .at the siege of 
Siengyangfou (1. 2, c. 61, in Ramusio, tom. ii. See Gnuhil, p. 155. 157), 
(must have.felt and related the effects of this destructive powder, and 
their silence is a weighty, .and almost decisive, objection. I entertain 
a suspicion that the recent discovery w.as carried from Europe to 
China by the caravans of the fifteenth century, and falsely adopted a-s 
an old national discovery before the arrival of tho Portuguc-so and 
Jesuits in the sixteenth. Yet the P5re Gauhil affirms that the use of 
gunpowder has been knou-n to the Chinese above si-xteea hundred 
years. [While the father and uncle of Marco Polo were resident in 
the court of Cublai, they heard of the protracted siege of Sayanfu, 
and suggested that the place might bo taken by means of baiistx or 
mangonels, such as were then used in the West.' Under their direc- 
tions, and n-ith the assistance of some Nc.storian Christians who were 
able mechanic-s, these machines were constructed, cap.ahle of projecting 
stones Qf three hundred pounds weight They were conveyed to tho 
army in ships, and on the fall of the first missile irithia the walls, the 
inhabitants were so terrified, that they immcdi.ately surrendered. 
(Travels of Marco Polo, p. 303, 304, edit. Bohn.) Prom this fact it h 
evident that the use of gunjwwder was quite unknonm among the 
Cidneso at that period (i.D-,12T3), nor is there any mention of it 
daring tho long intercourse of the Vcucti.ans imveUm with that 
people, illarco himself was governor of Y.angui, or Yongcheufu, thres 
years, with twenty-four towns under its Jurisdictioa — Ed.] 
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Franks, nrko tad. been liberaUj invited into tbe service of 
Cnblai. After passing the great river, the troops and artil- 
lery were conveyed along a series of canals, till they in- 
vested the royal residence of Hamchen, or Quinsav, in the 
country of silk, the most delicious climate of China. The 
emperor, a defenceless youth, surrendered his person and 
sceptre; and before he was sent in eiHe into Tartarv, he 
struck nine times the ground with his forehead, to adore 
in prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of .the great khan. 
Tet ■ the' war (it was now styled a rebellion) "was srill 
maintained in the southern provinces ' from Hamcheu to 
Canton; and the obstinate remnant of independence and 
hostility was transported from the land to the sea. But 
when the fleet of the Song was surrounded and oppressed by 
•a superior armament, their last champion leaped into the 
waves with his infant emperor in his arms. “ It is more 
glorions,” he cried, “to die a prince than to live a slave.” 
A htmdred thousand Chinese imitated his example ; and the 
whole empire, from Tonkin to the great wall, submitted to 
the dominion of Cublai. His boundless ambirion aspired to 
the conquest of Japan : his fleet was twice shipwrecked ; 
and the lives of a hundred thouEind ATognls and Chinese 
were sacriflced in the fruitless expedition. But the circum- 
jacent kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, Bengal, 
and Thibet, were reduced in difterent degrees of tribute and 
obedience by the efibrt or terror of his arins. He explored 
the Indian ocean with a fleet of a thousand ships ; they 
sailed, in sixty-eight days, most probably to the isle of Bor- 
neo, under the equinoctial line ; and though they returned 
not without spoil or glorj% the emperor was dissatisfied that 
the savage king had escaped from their hands. 

II. The conquest of Hindostan by theMognls was reserved 
in a later period for the house of Timour ; but that of Iran, 
or Persia, was achieved by Holagou Hhan, the grandson of 
^i?ifijs,:-the brother and lieutenant of the two successive 
.e^pef*^;:Mangou and Cublai. I shall not enumerate the 
-crowd^'l^^iltans, emirs, and atabeks, whom he trampled 
into diistl^ut the extirpation of the Assamns. or Ismae- 
lians * of Sersia, may be considered as a sendee to mankind. 

All that, can be known of the Assassins of Persia and Syria is 
poured from the copious, and even profuse, erudition of il. Falconet, 
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Among tie hills to the south of the.Caspian, these odious 
sectaries had reigned mith impunity ’above a hundred and 
sixty years; and their prince,, or imam, ■ established bis 
lieutenant to lead and govern the colony of mount Libanus, 
so famous and formidable in the history of the crusades.* 
"With the fanaticisni of the Koran, the Ismaelians bad 
blended the Indian transmigration, and the %-isions of their 
own prophets; and it was their first- duty to devote their 
souls and bodies in blind obedience to the -vicar of {lod. 
The daggers of his missionaries were felt both in the East 
and "Rfest ; the Christiana and the Sloslems enumerate, and 
perhaps multiply, the illustrious victims that -were sacri- 
ficed to the zeal, avarice, or resentment of “ the old man,” 
as he was corruptly styled, “of the mountain.” But these 
daggers, his only arms, were broken by the sword of Sola- 
gou, and not<a vestige is left of the enemies of mankind, 
except the word assassin, which, in the most odious sense, 
has been adopted in the languages of Europe. Tlie ex- 
•tinction of the Abbassides cannot be indifferent to the spec- 
tators of their greatness and decline. Since the. fall of tbeir 
Seljukian tyrants, the caliphs had recovered their lawful 
dominion of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak ; but- the city 
was distracted by theological factions, and the commander 
of the faithful was lost in a harem of seven hundred con- 
cubines. The invasion of the Moguls ]je encountered with 
feeble arms. and haughty embassies. “On the divine de- 
cree,” said tbe calipb Jlostasem, “ is founded the throne of 
the sons of Abbas ; and their foes shall surely be destroyed 
in this world and in tbe next. Who is this Holagou that 
dares to arise against them ? If be be desirous of peace, let 
him instantly depart from the sacred territory; and perhaps 
. be may obtain from our clemency .the pardon of his fault.” 

in two MCmoires read before the Ac.adcmy of In'criptione (tom. xviu 
p. 127 — 170). [Wilken (Geiscbichte der Kreuzzuge, 2. 23!], 24(iVbe» 
Eelectcd from Jlircbond (Histoire _dc.? Ismaliens cn Per?^ 

Von Hammer (Ge.scbichtc dor As5.a=3men, ISIS), and 
'-the best information as to this atrocious combination., 7^|F.r-;rt_tcnip'. 
on tile life of Saladin may bo seen in the eame work 107) an ' 

on that of Edward of Encland (7. ,604). Their eztirp.aTipn in Pcrfia 
by Hulnku, in 1256, is related there (7. 405).— Ea] 

* The Ismaelians of Syri.a, forty thousand ns.s.a.^.'ins, had acquired, 
or founded, ten c.astlEs. in' the hills above Tortosa. About the year 
1250, they were extirpated by tbe JIamclukca. 
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Th’? presumption was cherished by a perfidious rizir, who 
assured his master,- that, even if the Barbarians had entered 
the city, the women and children, from the terraces, would 
be sufficient to overwhelm them with stones. But when 
Holagou touched the phantom, it instantly vanished into 
smoke. ^ After a siege of two months, Bagdad was stormed 
and sacked by the Moguls ; and their savage commander 
pronounced the death of the caliph Mostasem, the last of, 
the temporal successors of Mahomet; whose noble kinsmen,' 
of the race of Abbas, had reigned in Asia above five hundred 
years. "Whatever might be the designs of the conqueror, 
the holy cities ‘ of Mecca and Medina * were protected bv 
the Arabian desert; but the Moguls spread beyond the 
Tigris and Euphrates, pillaged Aleppo and Damascus, and 
threatened to -join the Eranks in the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem. Egypt was lost, had she been defended only by her 
feeble ofispring; but the IMamalukes had breathed in their 
infancy the keenness of a Scythian air; equal in valour, supe- 
rior in discipline, they met the Moguls in many a well-fought 
field ; and firove back the stream of hostilily to the east- 
ward of the Euphrates. But it overflowed, with resistless vio- 
lence, the kingdoms of Armenia and Anatolia, of which the 
former was possessed by the Christians, and the latter by 
the Turks. The sultans of Iconium opposed some resistance 
to the Mogul arms, till Azzadin souglit a' refuge among the 
Greeks of Constantinople, and his feeble successors, the last 
of the Seljukian dynasty, were finally extirpated by the 
khans' of Persia. . ' 

'■ III. E'o sooner had Octai subverted the northern em- 
pire of China, than he resolved to visit with his arms the 
most remote cmmtries of the West. Eifteen hundred thou- 
sand Moguls and Tartars were inscribed on‘the_ military 
'roll-; of these the great khan selected a third, which he in- 
trusted to the command of his nephew Batoii, the son of 
Tuli, who reigned over his father’s conquests to the north 
of the Caspian sea. After a- festival of forty days. Baton 
■Vet forward on this great expedition ; and such was the 
^speed and_ ardour of his innumerable squadrons, that, in less 

As a proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in foreign transactions, 
I roust ohsertefthat some of their historians extend the conquests of 
Zingis himself to Medina, the country of Mahomet. (Gaubil, p. 420 
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than siz years, they had measured a line of ninety degrees 
of longitude, a' fourth, part of the circumference of" the 
globe. The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the Tolga and 
Kama, the Don and Borysthenes, the Vistula and Danube, 
they either swam with their horses, or passed on the ice, or 
traversed in leathern boats, which followed the camp, and 
transported their wagons and artillery. By the first tde- 
tories of Baton, the remains of national freedom were era- 
dicated in the immense plains of Turkestan and Kipzalc/’ 
In his rapid progress, he overran the kingdoms, as they are 
now styled, of Astracan and Cazan ; and the troops which 
he detached towards mount Caucasus explored the most 
secret recesses of Georgia and Circassia. The civil discord 
of the great dukes, or princes, of Eussia, betrayed ' their 
country to the Tartars. They spread from Livonia to the 
Black Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the modern and the 
ancient capitals, were reduced to ashes ; a temporary ruin 
less fatal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, mark, which 
a servitude of two hundred years has imprinted on tlie cha- 
racter of the Kussians. The Tartars ravaged, with equ.il 
fury, the countries which they hoped to possess, and those 
which they were hastening to leave. From the permanent 
conquest of Eussia, they made a deadly', though transient, 
inroad into the heart of Poland, and as far as the borders of 
Germany. The cities of Lublin and Cracow were obli- 

* The Sashti Kipzal:, or plain of Kipzak, extends on cither eide of 
the Volga in a boundless epace towards the Jaik and Borr.“theac'?, and 
is supposed to contain the primitive name and nation of the Coss.ack'*. 
[The Cossacks are Circassian emigrants (Adelung, Jlithridatcs, 1. 411). 
Their ' original country, among the western steppes of Caucasu.s, was 
called Kasaohia in the time of Constantine Por^jhyrog. (de Admiiii't. 
Imp. c. 42). It has the name of Kasaga in Xc.stor's Chronicle.’, and 
that of Kasach among the neighbouring tribes. Thcpo authorities ha^-a 
been overlooked by the writers, who adopted the corrupted narac.s of 
Kiptchak and Kaptchak, as designations of a people — the Golden Horde 
—instead of the countin' which was the best known part of the tmet 
occupied by that Mongol tribe. Mo later opinion on this rubjcct 
appears to be so well founded or attentively considered .as AdclungX 
It derives confirmation from the fact, that the city built for thcmpelve’ 
by the Cossacks of the Don they c.all Tcherkaskoy. See the de=cn>- 
tions given of this people in ITbS by Dr. Clarke (Travels, i. 225 
and in 1816 by .Sir 11. IC.Poricr(i. 31 — 50). The sumptuots cui-.-rtaiu 
ment of both these travellers at the table of the Ataman, -or llctmw., 
contnests strikingly with our ideas of a still uncia-iliz :d state.— Ed ] 

vni,. TII. , ' E 
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terated; ttey approaclied the shores of the Baltic; and, in 
the battle of Lignitz, they defeated the dulces of Silesia, 
the Polish ]Dalatines, and the great master of the Teutonic 
order, and tilled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain, 
Prom "Lignitz, the extreme point of their western march, 
they turned aside to the invasion of Hungary ; and the pre- 
. 'sence or spirit of Baton inspired the host' of five hundred 
thousand men; the Carpathian hills could not be long im*‘ 
pervious to their divided columns ; and their approach had 
been fondly disbelieved till it was irresistibly jfelt. The 
king, Bela the Pourth, assembled the military force of his 
counts and bishops ; but he had alienated the nation by 
adopting a vagrant horde of forty thousand families of Co- 
mans ; and these savage guests were provoked to revolt by 
the suspicion of treachery, and the murder of their prince. 
The whole country, north of the Danube, was lost in a 
day, and depopulated, in a summer ; and the ruins of cities 
and churches were overspread with the bones of the natives 
who expiated the sins of their Turkish ancestors. An 
ecclesiastic, who fled from the sack of "Waradin, describes^ 
the calamities which he had seen or sufiered; andthesan-' 
guinary rage of sieges and battles is far less atrocious- than 
the treatirient of the fugitives, who had been allured from 
the woods under a promise of peace and pardon, and who 
were coolly slaughtered as soon as they had performed the 
labours of the harvest and vintage. 'In the winter, the Tar- 
tars passed the Danube on- the ice, and advanced to Gran 
or Smgonium, a German colony, and the metropolis of the 
kingdom. Thirty engines were planted against the walls ; 
the ditches were filled with sacks of earth and dead bodies ; 
and after a promiscuous massacre, three hundred noble ma- 
trons.were slain in the presence of the khan. Of all the 
cities and fortresses of Hungarj', three alone sruvived the 
Tartar invasion, and the unfortunate Bela hid his head 
among the islands of the Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage 
.hostility ; -a Bussian fugitive carried the alarm to Sweden; 
and the remote nations of the Baltic and the ocean trembled 
at the approach of the Tartars,*" whom their fear and iguo- 

♦ In th?. year 123S, -the inhabitants of Gothia (Sweden) and Frise 
were prevented, by their /ear of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, 
their ships to the herring fishery on the coast of England; and r.s 
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ranee were inclined to separate from tlie human species. 
Since the invasion of the Arabs in tlie eighth centurj-, Eu- 
rope had never been exposed to a similar calamity ; and if 
the disciples of JIahomet would have oppressed her relimon 
and liberty, it might be apprehended that the shepherds of 
Scythia would extinguish her cities, her arts, and all the 
institutions of civil societj'. The Eoman pontiff attempted 
to appease and convert these invincible Pagans by a mission 
of Franciscan and Dominican friars : but lie was' astonished 
by the reply of the khan, that the sons of God and of Zingis 
were invested with a divine power to subdue or extirpate 
the nations ; and that the pope would be involved in the 
universal destruction, unless he visited in person, and as a 
suppliant, the royal horde. The emperor Frederic the 
Second embraced a more generous mode of defence ; and his 
letters to the Idngs of Prance and England, and the princes 
of Germany, represented the common danger, .and urged 
them to arm their vassals in this just and rational crusade.-’' 
The Tartars themselves were awed by the fame and valour 
of the Franks; the town of Neustadtin Austria was bravely 
defended against them by fifty knights and twenty cross'^ 
bows ; and they raised tlie siege on the appearance of a 
German army. After wasting the adjacent kingdoms of 
Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Batou slowly retreated from 
the Danube to the Volga, to enjoy the rewards of victoiy in 
the city and palace of Serai, which started at his command 
from the midst of the desert. 

IV. Even 'the poor and frozen regions of the 170 x 111 at- 

thcre was no exportation, forty or fifty of tlie^o fish were pohl for .a 
shilling. (Matthew Paris, p. 396.) It is whimsical enough, that th» 
orders of a Mogul khan, who reigned on the borders of China, ahould 
have lowered the price of herrings in the English market. 

* I shall copy his characteristic or fl.attcring epithets of the different 
countries of Europe: Fiircns ac fervens ad arraa Germania, strenuai 
militim genitrix et alumna Fr.ancin, bellicosa et audax Hi-pauia, 
virtuosa viris et clas.so munita fertilis Anglia, impetuo'_i.s bcllatorib-iJs 
roferta Alemannia, navalia Dacia, indomita Italia, pacis ignara 33r; 
gundia, inquieta Apuli.a, cum maris Gracci, Adriatici et Tyrrli' ■ 
insulis piraticis et invictis, Greta, Cypro, .Sicili.a, cum oce.-.no coat:- 
minis inBuli.s et regionibus, cruenta Hybernia, cum .agili M'rJlia. 
palustris Scotia, glaci.alis Kotwcgi.a, suam electam militiiniyub ycxi!!-) 
crncis destinabimt, kc. (Maltliew p, 49S.) [Pf cia, ivbkh U 

here used for Dauia (Denmark; is a comiplion, frequently found in 
writers of that ago. Koeppen, p. 23 . — Ed.] ^ ^ 
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tracted the arms of the Moguls ; Sheibani Khan, the brother 
of the great Baton, _ led a horde of fifteen thousand families 
into the wilds of Siberia ; and his descendants reigned at 
Tobolskoi above three centuries, till the Eussian conquest. 
-The spirit of enterprise which pursued the course of the 
Oby and Tenisei must have led to the discovery of the Icy 
Sea. After brushing away the monstrous fables, of men 
with dogs’ heads and cloven, feet, we shall find that, fifteen 
years after the death of Zingis, the Moguls were informed 
of the name and manners of the Samoyedes-in the neigh- 
bourhood of the polar circle, who dwelt in subterraneous 
■huts, and derived their furs and their food from the sole 
; occupation of hunting.* ; 

. While China, Syria, and Poland, were invaded at the 
same time by the Moguls and Tartars, the authors of the 
mighty mischief were content with the knowledge and de- 
claration, that their word was the sword of death; Like the 
first caliphs, the first successors of Zingis seldom appeared 
in person at the head of their victorious armies. On the 
banks of the Onon and Selinga, the royal or golden horde 
exhibited the contrast of simplicity and greatness ; of the 
roasted sheep and mare’s mUk which composed their ban- 
quets ; and of a distribution in one day of five hundred wag- 
gens of gold and silver. The ambassadors and princes of 
Europe and Asia were compelled to undertake this distant 
and laborious pilgrimage; and the life and reign of the 
' great dukes of Eussia, the kings of Georgia and Armenia, 
the sultans of Iconium, and the emirs of Persia, were decided 
b}^ the frown or smUe of the great khan.. The sons and 
grandsons of Zingis had been accustomed to the pastoral 
life ; but the village of-Caracorum t gradually ennobled 

* See Carpin’s relation in Hakluyt, vok i. p. 30. Tie pedigree of 
the, khans of Liberia is given by Abulghari (part 8, p. 485 — 495). 
Have the Russians found no Tartar chronicles at Tobolskoi? 

. The map of D’AnviUe, and the Chinese Itineraries (De Guignes, 
tom. i. part 2, p. 57) seem to mark the position of Holin, or Caraoorum, 

» ' ^bdut sis hundred miles to the north-west of Pekin.' The distance 

■ ..jcween Selinginsky and Pekin is near two thousand Russian versts, 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred English miles. (Bell's Travels, 
vol. iL p. 67.) * [The situation assigned , to Caracorum, by modem 

■ writers, approaches. more towards the centre of Asia. Klaproth is 
cited by Malte Brun and Balbi (p.'770), as their authority for placing 
it in the country of the Ourianghai, near the desyrt of Gobi, now 
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bv lbeir_ election and residence. A change of manneb is 
Jiuplicd in the removal of Octai and Mangoa from a tent to 
a house'; and their example was imitated by the princess of 
their family and the great officers of the empire. Instead of 
the boundless forest, the enclosure of a park afforded, the 
more indolent pleasures of the chase; their new habitations 
were decorated with painting and sculpture ; their super- 
fluous treasures were cast in fountains and basins, and 
statues of massy silver ; and the artists of China and Paris 
vied with each other in the service of the great khan.® 
Caracorum contained two streets, the one of Chinese mecha- 
, nics, the other of Mahometan traders ; and the places of 
religious worship, .one Nestorian church, t^vo mosehs, and 
twelve temples of various idols, may represent in some 
degree the number and division of inhabitants. Tet a 
Prench missionary declares, that the town of St. Denys, 
near Paris, was more considemble than the Tartar capital ; 
and that the whole palace of Mangou was scarcely equal to 
a tenth part of that Benedictine abhey. The conquests of 
Eussia and Syria might amuse the vanity of the great khans; 
but they were seated on the borders of China ; the acquisi- 
tion of that empire was the nearest and most interesting 
object ; and they might learn from their pastoral economy, 
that it is for the advantage of the shepherd to protect and 
propagate his flock. I have already celebrated the wisdom 
and virtue of a mandarin, who prevented the desolation of 
five populous and cultivated provinces. In a spotless ad- 
ministration of thirty years, this friend of his country and 
of mankind continually laboured to mitigate or suspend the 
havoc of war; to savethc monuments, and to rekindle the 
flame, of science ; to restrain the military commander by 

generally overrun by hordes of Kalmucks. Koeppen (p. 127) Ears 
that it stood on the southern slope of Mount Altai Marco Polo 
visited the place ; but, in his brief description, does not say vrbere it 
stood. The precise spot has not been nscertaiiied, allboiigh the 
Mongols of the present day pretend tp point out the several places cf 
their great khau*s residence. For tlie Altai Mountains, see ch. 
vol. ill p. 451, 452. — Ed.] . . f* 

* Rubruquis found at Caracorum his countryman Cui/taimc 
orfivrede Paris, who had ciecufed for the khan a silver tive, serv 
ported by four lions, and ejecting four different liquors. Ahiilghari 
(part 4, p. 3CC) mentions the painters of Kitay or_ China. [KutU’e 
fav6uritc residence was at' his palace of Kanbalu, in Catliay. Maico 
Polo has described its painting, gilding, and various decorations (je 175 
'—180, edit. Bohn). — E d.] 
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tLe restoration of civil magistrates ; and to instil tLe love 
ot peace and justice into "the minds of the Moguls. He 
struggled with the barbarism of the first conquerors ; but 
Ins salutary lessons produced a rich harvest in the second 
generation. The Horthem, and by degrees the Southern, 
empire, acquiesced in the . government of Cublai, the lieu- 
tenant, and afterwards the successor, of Mangou ; and the 
nation was loyal to a prince who had been educated in the 
manners of China. He restored the forms of her venerable 
constitution; and the victors submitted to the laws, the 
fashions, and even the prejudices of the vanquished people. 
This peaceful triumph which has been more than once 
repeated, may be ascribed, in a great measure, to the num- 
bers and servitude of the Chinese. The Mo^ army was 
dissolved in' a vast and populous country ; and their empe- 
rors adopted with pleasure a political system which gives to 
the prince the solid substance of despotism, and leaves to the 
subject the empty names of philosopht, freedom, and filial 
obedience. Under the reign of Cublai, letters and com- 
merce, peace and justice, were restored ; the great canal, of 
five hundred mile's, was opened from Hankinto the capital ; 
he fixed his residence at Pekin ; and displayed in his court 
the magnificence of the greatest monarch of Asia. Yet this , 
learned prince declined from the pure and simple religion 
of his great ancestor ; he sacrificed to the idol Po, and his 
blind attachment to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes of 
China* provoked the censure of the disciples of Confucius. 
His successors polluted the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, 
physicians, and astrologers, while thirteen millions of their 
subjects were consumed in the provinces by famine. One 
himdred and forty years after the death of Zingis, his dege- 
nerated race, the dynasty of the Yuen, was expelled by a 
revolt of the native Chinese ; and the lilogul emperors were 
lost in the oblivion of the desert. Before this revolution, 
they had forfeited their supremacy over the dependent 
.branches- of their house, the khans of Kipzak and Eusaia, 

; * '^?he attachment of the khans, ancl the hatred of the mandarins, 

to^the'^onzes and lamas (Duhalde, Hist, de la Chine, tom. i. p. 502, 
/SOS), seems to represent them as the priests of the same god, of the 
Indian Fo, vrhose worship prevails among the sects of Hindostan, 
Siam, Thibet, China, and Japan. But this mvEterious_ subject is still 
lost in a cloud, which the researches of our Asiatic Society may 
gradually dispeL 
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the khans of Za2:_atai or Transoxiana, and the khans of Irna 
or Persia. By their distance and power, these royal lieii- 
tenants had soon been released from the duties of obedience; 
and, after the 'death of Cublai, they scorned to accept a 
sceptre or a title from his unworthy successors. Accordinii 
to their respective situation they* maintained the simplicity 
of the pastoral life, or assumed the luxury of the cities of 
Asia; but the princes and their hordes were alike disposed 
for the reception of a foreign worship. After some hesita- 
tion between the Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to 
the religion of Mahomet ; and while they adopted for their 
brethren the Arabs and Persians, they renounced all inter- 
course with the ancient IMoguls, the idolaters of China. 

In this shipwreck of nations, some surprise may be excited 
by the escape of the Boman empire, whose relics, at' the 
time of the Mogul invasion, were dismembered by the 
Greeks and Latins. Less potent than Alexander, they .wore 
pressed, like the Macedonian, both in Europe and Asia, liy 
the shepherds of Scythia'; and had the Tartars undertaken 
the siege, Constantinople must have yielded to the fate of 
Pekin, Samarcand, and Bagdad. The glorious and yolun- 
tary retreat of Batou from the Danube was insulted by the 
vain triumph of the Franks and Greeks ;* and, in a second 
expedition, death surprised him in full marcii to attack the 
capital of the Ciesars. His brother Borga carried the Tartar 
arras into Bulgaria and Thrace ; but he was diverted from 
the Byzantine war by a visit to Kovogorod, in the fifty- 
seventh degree of latitude, where he numbered the inha- 
bitants and regulated the tributes of llussia. The Mogul 
khan formed an alliance with the Mamelukes against his 
brethren of Persia; three hundred thousand horse penetrated 
through the gates of Derbcnd; and the Greeks might 
rejoice, in the" first example of domestic war. After the 
recovery of Constantinople, Michael Pala;ologus,t at a 
distance from his court and army, was surprised and sur- 
rounded, in a Thracian castle, by twenty thousand Tartars. 
But the object of their march was a private iutere.st; they 
came to tlie deliverance cf Azzadin, the Turkish st^tan; . 

* Some repulse of the Jloguls in Hungary (Slattkcr? r.^rf', p. 515, 
516) might propagate and colour the report of the ;inion and victory 
of the kings of the Franks on the confines of Bulgari.'L Ahulpharrmin 
(Dynast, p. 310), after forty years, beyond the Tigri.’, inigla 1;g i.-c'iiy 
deceived. t See Paebjaner, 1. 3. c. 2.', and L 9, 
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and Wire content with his person and the treasure of the 
emperor. Their general iJoga, whose name is perpetuated 
in the hordes of Astracan, raised a formidable rebellion 
against Mengo Timour, the third of the khans of Eipzak; 
obtained in marriage Maria, the natural daughter of Palieo. 
logus ; and guarded the dominions of his friend and father. 
The subsequent invasions of a Scythian cast were those of 
outlaws and fugitives ; and some thousands of Alani and 
Comans, who had been driven from their native seats, were 
reclaimed fi-om a vagrant life, and enlisted in the service of 
the empire. Such was the influence in Europe of the inva- 
sion of the Moguls. • The first terror of their arms secured, 
rather than disturbed, the peace of the Eoman Asia. The 
siiltan of Iconium solicited a personal interview with John 
Tataces, and his artful policy encouraged the Turks to 
defend their barrier against the common enemy.* That 
barrier indeed was soon overthrown; and the serntude and 
ruin of the Seljulcians exposed the nakedness of the Greeks. 
The formidable Holagou tlrreatenfed to march to Constan- 
tinople at the head of four hundred thousand men ; and the 
groundless panic of the citizens of Eice will present an 
image of the terror which he had inspired. The accident 
of a procession, and the sound of a doleful litany, “Erom 
the fury of the Tartars, good Lord, deliver us,” had’ scattered 
the hasty report of an assardt and massacre. In the -blind 
credulity of fear, the streets of Nice were crowded with 
thousands of both sexes, who knew not from what or to 
whom they fled ; and some hours elapsed before the firmness 
of the military oflicers could relieve the city from this ima- 
ginary foe. But the ambition of Holagou and his successors 
was fortunately diverted by the conquest of Bagdad, and a 
long vicissitude of Syrian wars ; their hostilily to the Mos- 
lems inclined them to unite with the Greeks and Pranks ;t 
and their generosity or contempt had oflered the kingdom 
of Anatolia as the reward of an Armenian vassal. The 
fragments of the Seljukian monarchy wei’e disputed by the 

, e.’SG, 27, and the false alarm at Nice, ].*3, c. 27. Nicephorus Gregorae, 
i. 4, c. 6.- * G. Aoropolita, p. 36, 37. Nic. Greg. 

L- 2, c. 6 ; 1. 4, c. 5. ' t Abulpharagius, who wrote 

in the year 1284, declare.?, that the Moguls, since the fabulous defeat 
of Batou, had not attached either the Franks or Greets; and of this 
he is a competent witness. Hayton likewise, the Armenian prince, 
celebrates their friendship for himself and his nation. 
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emirs -svho had occupied the cities or the mountains'- but 
the)' all confessed the supremacy of the khan of Persia; 
and he often interposed his authority, and sometimes his 
arms, to check their depredations, and to preserve the peace 
and balance of his Turkish frontier. The death of Cazan,* 
one of the greatest and most accomplished princes of the 
house of Zingis, removed this salutary control; and the 
decline of the -Moguls gave a free scope to the rise and pro- 
gress of the OixoMAir EMPiuE.f • 

After the retreat of Zingis, the sultan Gelaleddin of 
• Carizme had returned from India to the possession and 
defence of his Persian kingdoms. In the space of eleven 
years, that hero fought in person fourteen battles ; and 
such Tvas his activity, that he led his cavalry in seventeen 
days from Teflis to Kerman, a march of a thousand miles. 
Yet he -was oppressed by the jealousy of the Moslem 
princes, and the innumerable armies of the Moguls; and, 
after his last defeat, Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the 
mountains of Curdistan. His death dissolved a' veteran 

* Pachymer gives a splendid character of Car.in Khan, the rival of 
Cyrus and Alexander (1. 12, c. 1). In the conclusion of his history, 
(1. 13, c. 36, he hopet much from the arrival of thirty thousand Tochars 
or Tartars, who were ordered by the successor of Cazan to restrain 
the Turks of Bithynia, a.d. 1308. _ -t The origin 

of the Ottoman dynasty is illustrated by the critical learning of 
1I5L de Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom. iv. p. 329 — 337) and D'Anvillo 
(Empire Turc, pi. 14 — 22), two inhabitants of Paris, from whom the 
Orientals may learn the history and geography of their own country. 
[Finlay (Byzant. Empire, ii. 527 — COl) and Koeppen (p. 206) are 
worthy of being consulted on the oripn of the Ottomans, as they 
state some particulars omitted by Gibbon. On the approach of 
Dschingia-khan in 1224, Soliman-Schah, with his tribe of 50,000 
Oghusian Tartars, fled from Western Khoravan to Khelat, near Lake 
Wan. 'V^’hen the Mongol storm had passed over in 1231, ino-t of them 
-returned to their former home, under Solimau’s eldest sons. Hi.s 
youngest, Orthogrul (the Straight), with four liundrcd families, tool: 
service under Alacddin the Seljukiau sultan in Bourn, and was re- 
warded by the fertile plains between the Sangirius and Meunt 
Olympus. His son (or grandson, according to Kruse, Tab. xr.) Otl.'- 
man or Osman (the Bono-brcakcr), conquered Doryheum and .MclaMria 
(128S) and Pmsa (1326), and.g.ave bU name to the empire wliiCh' 
Orchan consolidated. Koeppen follows \on Hammer drf 

Omanen, Pestb, 1825), who rvrotc from an early Turkish Hi-t-.ry 
which he found in the Vatican. Finlay relics on his Byra::tin- 
nuthorities, with occasional glances at D‘Oh.s;on and \ou li-am- 
mcr.— E d.] 
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and adventurous army, vrhich included, uuder the name of 
Carizmians or Corasiuins, ihanj Turkman hordes, that hal 
attached themselves to the sultan’s fortune. The bolder 
and more powerful chiefs invaded Syria, and violated the 
holy sepulchre of Jerusalem: the more 'humble engaged in 
the service ot Aladin, sultan of Iconium ; and among these 
were the obscure fathers of the Ottoman line. They had 
formerly pitched their tents near tlie southern banks of the 
Oxus, in the 'pl^ihis .of Mahan and ]?fesa ; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that the same spot should have produced 
the first authors of the Parthian and Turkish empires. 
At the head, or in the rear, of a Kai^ismian army, Soliman 
Shah was drowned in the passage of the Euplirates ; his son 
Orthogrul became the soldier and subject of Aladin, and 
established at Surgut, on the banks of the Sangar, a camp 
of four hundred families or tents, whom he governed fifty- 
two years both in' peace and war. He was the father of 
Tham'an, or Athman, whose Turkish name has been melted 
into the appellation of the .caliph Othman; and if we 
describe that pastoral chief as a shepherd and a robber, we 
must separate from those characters all idea of ignominy 
and baseness. Othman possessed, and' perhaps surpassed, 
the ordinary virtues of a soldier; and the circumstances of 
time and place were propitious to his independence and 
success. The Seljukian dynasty was no more; and the 
distance and decline of the Mogm khans soon enfranchised 
him from the control of a superior. He was situate on the 
verge of the Greek empire ; the Koran sanctified his ffozi, 
or holy war, against the infidels ; and their political errors 
tmlocked the passes of Mount Olympus, and invited him 
to descend into the plains of Bithynia. Till the reign of 
PalsEologus, these passes had been ^•igilantly guarded by 
the militia of the country, who were repaid by their own 
safety and an exemption from taxes. The emperor abolished 
their prhnlege and assumed their olfice;,but the tribute 
was rigorously collected, the qustody of the passes was 
neglected, and the hardy mountaineers degenerated into a 
trembling crowd of peasants without spirit or discipline. 
It was on the 27th of July, in the year 1299 of- the CMis- 
tian era, that Othman first invaded the territory of Hico- 
media;* and the singular accuracy of the date seems to 
* See Pachymer, L 10, c. 25, 26; 1. 13, c. 33, 34. S6, and concerning 
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From the conquest of Prusa, Tre may date the true era of 
^ Ottoman empire.* -The lives and possessions of the 
Christian subjects were redeemed hy a tribute or ransom of 
thirty.. thousand crowns of gold; and the city, by the 
labours of Orchan; assumed the aspect of a Mahometan 
capital; Prusa was decorated with a’ mosch, a college, and 
an. hospital of royal foundation; the Seljukian coin was 
changed for the name and impression of • the new 
dynasty ; and the most skilful professors, of human and 
divine knowledge, attracted the Persian’ and Arabian 
students from the ancient schools of Oriental learning. 
The office' of vizir was instituted for Aladin, the brother 
of Orchan ; and a different habit distinguished the citizens 
from the peasants, the Moslems from the infidels. All the 
troops of Othraan had consisted of loose squadrons of, 
Turkman cavalry who served without pay, and fought with- 
out discipline; but a regular body of infantry was first 
established and trained by the prudence of his son. A 
great- number of volunteers was enrolled with a small 
stipend, but with the permission of living at home, unless 
they were summoned to the field ; their, rude manners and 
seditious temper disposed Orchan to educate bis young 
captives as his soldiers, and those of the prophet ; but the 
Turkish peasants were still allowed to mount on horseback, 
and'foUow his standard, with the appellation and the hopes of. 

and even vrlien detached dynasties established a more enduring 
eway, they rapidly declined and fell. The single arm of Eng- 
land has wrested India from their grasp, and the lately-dreaded 
Ottoman Poite would have sunk before this in utter decay, had it not 
been supported by the politic diplomacies of jealous European courts. 
Mr- Layard has truly observed (Nineveh and its Eemains, ii. 241), that 
the “Mongolian nations have scarcely, a monument to record their 
existence ; they have had no literature, no laws, no arts — they have - 
depopulated, not peopled.” The institutions of Dsehingis, if not mag- 
nified, and 'those of Orchan (Finlay’s Byzant. Empire, ii. 577 — 593) 
seem to be an exception to this censure. But they produced no per- 
manent effect, formed no better school, and are now os if they had 
never been. The career of such hordes is a veiy uninviting study. 
TJiey little illustrate the history of human progress. To bestow on 
them the same research and observation as on the influential impellers 
. of improvement, would be unprofitable labour. — En.] 

* [Finlay (p. 595) dates the establishmert-nf the Ottoman Empire 
from the year 1329. But this was -three years after the death of the 
real founder, who had some time before become powerful both by 
land and sea. — E d.J 
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freebooters. By these arts he formed an army of twenty- 
hve thousand Moslems ; a train of battering engines ivas 
framed for the use of sieges; and the first successful 
experiment was made on the cities of Nice and-Nicomedia. 
Orchan granted a safe conduct to all who were desirous of 
departing with their families and effects ; but the widows 
of the slain were given in marriage to the conquerors ; and 
the sacrilegious plunder, the books, the vases, and the 
images, were sold or ransomed at Constantinople, The 
emperor Andronicus the younger was vanquished and 
wounded b}' the son of Othman ; * he subdued the wliolo 
province or. kingdom of Bithynia, as far as the shores of the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the Christians confessed 
the justice and clemency of a reign, which claimed the 
voluntary attachment of the Turks of Asia. Yet Orchan 
was content with the modest title of emir ; and in the list 
of his compeers, the princes of Bourn or Anatolia, f his 
military forces were surpassed by the emirs of Ghermiau 
and Caramania, each of whom could bring into the field an 
armymf forty thousand men. Their dominions were situate 
in the heart of the* Seljukian kingdom ; but the holy war- 
riors, though of inferior note, who formed new principali- 
ties on the Greek empire, are more conspicuous in the light 
of history. The maritime country, from the Propontis to 
the Mmander, and the isle of Ehodes, so long threatened 
and so 'often pillaged, was finally lost .about the thirtieth 
year of Andronicus the clder.J Two Turkish chieftains, 
Sarukhan and Aidin, left their names to their conquests, 
and their conquests to their posterity. The captivity or 
ruin of the seven churches of Asia was consummated; and 
the barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the 
monuments of classic and Christian antiquity. In the loss 
of Ephesus, the Christians deplored the fail of the first 

* C.antacnzenc, though he rotates the battle and heroic flight of the 
younger Andronicus (1. 2, e. C — 8), dis-sembles by his eileuce the 
of Pruea, Nice, and Nicoinedi.a, which are fairly confc'cd by Kiec- 
phorus Gregoras (1. 8. lo. 13. 11. C). It appears that liicc 
taken by Orchan iu 1330, and Hicomedia in 1339, which are ."omewhat 
diflerent from the Turkish date**, t 1 ho part;*.!'' n 

of the Tnrkish cmirs !s extracted from two contcmponarics, the Grec.i 
jficephorus Gregoras {1. 7. 1) and tiieAr.abian Mnrakc=chi (DoGuirri''-'*, 
tom. ii. p. 2, p. 7G, 77). See likewise the Crtt book of Laomcm 
Chalcond^do-s. it P.achymer, 1. 13, c. 13. 
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angel, tlie extinction of the first candlestick, of the Eevela- 
tions;* the desolation is complete; and the temple of ' 
Diana, or the church of IMary, -will equally elude the search 
of the curious trareller. The circus and three stately 
theatres, of Laodicea are now peopled with wolves and ' 
foxes ; Sardes is reduced to a miserable village ; the Grod of 
Mahomet, -without a rival or a son, is invoked in the - 
moschs of Thyatira and Pergamus ; and the populousness 
of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade of the Pranks 
and -Aaanenians. Philadelphia alone has been saved by 
prophecy, or courage. At a distance from the sea, forgot- 
ten by the emperors, encompassed on all sides by the 
Turks, her valiant citizens defended their reli^on and 
, freedom above fourscore years;. and. at length capitulated 
with the proudest of the Ottomans. Among the Greek 
colonies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect — a 
column in a scene of ruins, — a pleasing example, that the 
paths of honour and safety may sometimes he the same.f 
The servitude of Ehodes was delayed above two centuries, 
by the establishment of the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem;! under the discipline of the*i order, that island 

* See the Travels of tVTieeler and Spon, of Pocoohe and Chandler, 
and more particularly Smith’s Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, 
p. .205 — 276. The more pious antiquaries labour to reconcile , the 
promises and threats of the author of the Eevelations with the present 
state of the seven cities. 'Perhaps it would be more prudent to confine 
his predictions to the characters and events of his own times. 

[The Turks have given to Philadelphia the name of Alla Shehr. 

It is now, with its neighbour Slanissa, see p. 53, the ancient ilagnesia 
ad Stpylum, in a flourishing state (Malte Brun and Balbi, p. 647, 648). 
The loadstone rocks of the latter, to which the magnet owes its name 
‘•Jsee ChishuU’s personal observations. Travels, p.' 7 — 10), and its other 
quarries, have promoted this prosperity ; but it must be chiefly attri- 
buted to the commercial activity of Europeans at Smyrna, — ^En.] 

Consult the fourth book of the Histoire de I’Ordre de Alalthe, 
par I’Abb^ de Vertot That pleasing writer betrays his ignorance, in 
supposing that Othman, a freebooter of the Bithynian hills, could 
besiege Ehodes by sea and land. [The conquest of Ehodes and its 
dependencies by the Hospitallers under their Grand Master, Sir Fulk 
de Villaret, was commenced in 1307, and completed in 1314. Othman’s 
attack was repulsed in the following year with the a.ssistance of 
Amedeus IV. of Savoy. (See Taaffe’s History of the .Order, voL ii. 
p_ 258 — 279.) Why is Vertot here accused of ignorance ? Othman 
oould not have besieged Ehodes without both land and sea forces ; 
such was the superiority of the latter, that, when driven from the main 
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emerged into fame and opulence; the noble and Trarlike 
monks .-(vere renovnied by land and sea ; and the bulwark of 
Christendom provoked and repelled the arms of tho Turks 
and Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were the authors, 
of their final ruin. During the civil w.ars of tlie elder and 
■ younger Andronicus, the son of Othman achieved, almost 
without resistance, the conquest of Bithynia; and tlic 
same disorders encouraged the Turkish emirs of Lydia and 
Ionia to build a fleet, and to pillage the adjacent islands 
and the sea-coast of Europe. In the defence of his life and 
honour, Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent, or imitate, 
his adversaries, by calling to his aid the public enemies of 
his religion and country. Amir, the son of Aidiu, con- 
cealed under a Turkish g.arb the humanity and politeness 
of a Greek ; he was miited with the great domestic by 
mutual esteem and reciprocal services ; and their friendship 
is compared, in the vain rhetoric of the times, to the perfect 
union of Orestes and Pylades.*' On the report of tlie 
danger of his friend, who was persecuted by an ungrateful 
court, the prince of Ionia assembled at Smyrna a fleet of 
three hundred vessels, with an army of twenty-nine 
thousand men; sailed in the depth of winter, and cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Ilebrus. From thence, with .a 
chosen band of two thousand Turks, ho marched along the 
banks of the river, and rescued tlio empress, who was 
besieged in Deraotica by the wild Bulg.ariaus. At that 
disastrous moment, the life or death of his beloved Canla- 
cuzene was concealed by his flight into Servia; but the 
grateful Irene, impatient to behold her deliverer, invited 
him to enter tlie city, and accompanied her message with 
-a present of ricli apparel, and a hundred hor.sos. By a 
peculiar strain of delicacy, the gentle Barbarian rcfu=od, in 
the absence of an unfortunate friend, to visit his wife, or to 


island, tbey ravaged and plundered the neighbouring idole. For tl.e 
early naval power of the Turks, see Finlay, iu 533, — Fn.] 

**Micophorus Gregoras has expatiated with plei'iire on thi' nmiiide 
character (1. 12, 7. 13, 4. 10, 11. 1, 9. 10, C). Canlacurcne fth ' d.-! wl*!j 
honour and esteem of In's ally fl. 3, c. 50, 57. 03, Cf. Co — t.-. ^7, 

9.5, 90),. hut he reeins ignorant of his own sentiment.d pT- iou f'-r i: '■ 
Turk, and indirectly denies the ponihility of eueh unnatunJ 
ship d- c. 10). 
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taste tlie luxuries of the palace; sustained in Lis tent the 
rigour of the winter ; and rejected the hospitable gift, that he 
might share_ the hardships of tvro^ thousand companions, 
all as deserving as himself of that honour and distinction, 
x^ecessity and revenge might justify his predatory excur- 
sions by sea and land ; he left nine thousand five hundred 
men for the guard of his fieet; and persevered in the 
fruitless search of Cantacuzene' till his embarkation was 
hastened by a fictitious letter, the severity of the season, 
the clamours of his independent troops, and the weight of 
his spoil and captives. In the prosecution of the civil war, 
the prince of Ionia twice returned to Europe ; joined his 
arms with those of the emperor; besieged Thessalonica, 
and threatened Constantinople. Calumny might affix some 
reproach on his imperfect aid, his hasty departure, and a 
bribe of ten thousand crowns, which he accepted from the 
Byzantine court ; but his friend was satisfied, and the con- 
duct of Amir is excused by. the more sacred duty of defend- 
ing against the Latins his hereditary dominions. The 
inaritime power of the Turks had united the pope, the king 
of Cyprus, the republic of Venice, and the order of St. John, 
in‘ a laudable crusade; their galleys invaded the coast of' 
Ionia ; and Amir was slain with an arrow, in the attempt 
to wrest from the Ehodian knights the citadel of Smyrna.* 
Before his death, he generously recommended another ally 
of his own nation ; not more sincere or zealous than himself, 
but more able to afibrd a prompt and powerful succour, by 
his situation along the Propontis and in the front of Con- 
stantinople. By the prospect of a more advantageous 
treaty, the Turkish prince of Bithynia was detached from 
his engagements' with Anne of Savoy; and the pride of 
Orchan dictated the most solemn protestations,' that if he 


■* After the conquest of Smyrna by the Latins, the defence of this 
fortress 'svas inaposed by pope Gregory XL on the Knights of Rhodes. 
(See Yertot, L o.V [This -^vas in February, 1373; a thousand livres 
annually -svere assigned to the knights on the tithes of the kingdom of 
Cyprus, to maintain the garrison. In the following June, the same 
pope desired the grand master not to assist the Genoese (Januenses), 
in an attack which they were meditating on the fsleof Cyprus, and to' 
restrain his knights’ freedom of speech.' ' Papal 'interfe^nce in the 
concerns of the order often caused evident strugght between, filial 
obedience to the "Holy Father,” and the indignation of free spirits at 
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could ottain tlie daugliter of Cantacuzene, be would in- 
variably fulfil -the duties of a subject and a son. r,arental 
.tenderness was silenced by the voice of ambition; the 
Greek clergy connived afc’tbe marriage of a Christmn 
princess with a sectaiy of Mabohiet; and the father of 
Theod 9 ra describes, with .shameful satisfaction, the dis- 
honour of the purple.* i. body of Turkish cavalry attended 
the ambassadors, who disembarked from tliirty vessels 
before his camp of Selybria. A stately pavilion was erected, 
in which the empress Irene passed the night with her 
daughters. ^ In tlie morning Theodora ascended a throne, 
which was surrounded with curtains of silk and gold; the 
troops were under arms; but the emperor alone was on 
horseback. At a signal ^he curtains were suddenly with- 
drawn, to disclose the bride or the victim encircled by. 
kneeling eunuchs and hymeneal torches; the sound of 
flutes and trumpets proclaimed the joyful event; and her 
pretended happiness was tlie. theme of the nuptjal song, 
which was chanted by such poets as the age could produce. 
"Without the rites of the church, Tlieodora was delivered to 
her barbarous Jord; but it had been stipulated, that she 
should preseire her religion in the harem of Boursa; and 
her father celebrates her charity and devotion in this 
apibiguous situation. After his peaceful establishment 
on the throne of Constantinople, the Greek, emperor visited 
his Turkish ally, who with four sons, by various wivc.s, 
expected him at Scutari, on the Asiatic shore. The two 
princes partook, with seeming cordiality, of the pleasures 
of the banquet and the chase; and Theodora was permitted 
to repass the Bosphorus, and to 'enjoy some days in the 
society of her mother. But the friendship of Orchan was 
subserrient to his religion .and intero.st; and in the Genoese 
war he joined without a blush the enemies of Cantacuzene. 

In the treaty with the empress Anne, the Ottoman prince 

hifl assumption of undue authority. Sec Ta.iffe, ii. p. S13, Sit. C27, 
Appendix, 133, 139 .— Ed.] ' _ _ * See C.anlacuic-nc. 

L 3, c. 95. Kicephorus Grcgonc.wlio, for the liglit of Jlouat Th.ahor, 
bnmds tho emperor with tlio names of tyrant and Herod, excuses 
rather than blames, this Turkish toarrinsc, and alleges the passion and 
power of Orchan, rui ry cvrnptt roi’c enr <u'rnr »/' c 

llfpTtKOv^ Enrpdwoc (1. 1.5. 5). 11c afi** nwrds 

celehratea'hi3'*i.n!gdom and armies. See his reign in Canle.’nir, p. St 
—SO. ■ 

von. m. 
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had insferted a singular . condibion, that it should he lawful - 
for him to sell his prisoners at Constantinople, or trarisport 
them into Asia. A naked crowd of Christians, of both 
sexes and every age, 'of priests and monks, of matrons and 
virgins, was exposed in the public market; the whip was 
frequently used to quicken the charity of redemption j and - 
the indigent Greeks deplored the fate of their brethren, . 
'Who were led away to the worst evils Of temporal and 
spiritual bondage.* Cantacuzene was reduced to subscribe 
the same terms, and their execution must have been still 
•more pernicious to the empire; a body of ten thousand 
^Turks had been detached to the assistance of the empress 
Anne ; but the entire forces of Orchan were exerted in the 
serA'ice of . his father. Yet these calamities’ were of a 
transient nature ; as soon as- the storm had passed away, 
the fugitives might return to their habitations ; and at thfe 
conclusion of the civil and foreign wars, Europe was com- 
pletely evacuated by the Moslems of Asia. It was in his 
last quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene inflicted the 
•deep and deadly wound, which could never be healed by 
his successors, and which is, poorly expiated by his theolo- 
gical dialogues against the prophet Mahomet. Ign6rant of 
their own. history, the modern Turks confound their first 
and their final passage of the Hellespout,t and describe 

* The most- lively and concise picture of this c.aptivity may be 
found in the history of Ducas (c. 8), who fairly describes what Canta- 
cuzene confesses with a guilty blush ! • [The influence of Christianity 
to put an end to slavery, is not manifested here. See note to ch. 2, 
■yol. i. p. 50 — 54, also Hallam, iii. 371. Slaves were at that time the 
most profitable article of, commerce. . This treaty not only permitted 
'the sale of them and rendered Scutari the principal market ; but'it 
also authorized the Turks to make slaves of the rebel emperor’s 
Christian subjects. The strongest youths among these, and the tribute 
children, were trained up-in the Mahometan faith to serve in Orchan’s 
household and army, and became the most formidable enemies of 
their parent race. Finlay, iL 553. 595 . — Ed,] ; 

■i* In this passage and the first conquests in Europe, Cantemir(p. 27, 
&C.) gives a miserable idea of his Turkish guides: nor am 'I much 
better satisfied -with Chalcondyles (1. 1, p. lil, • &c.). They forget, to 
consult the most authentic record, the fourth book of Cantacuzene. 

I likewise regret the last books, which ajs still manuscripts, of Kice- 
phorus Gregoras. [Pavisot, in his Con;acu:ine, d'ctcil ct Ms- 

torien, has consulfedVfh£?e still inedited botflis of Kicephorus, and 
drawn from thenfi -a few facts. See our note p. 103 . — Sd.'J 
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*tlie son of Orclian as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty 
-companions, explores bv stratagem a hostile and unknown 
shore. Soliman, at tlie head of ten thousand horse, was 
transported in the vessels, and entertained as the friend, of 
the Greek emperor. In the cinl wars of Eomania, lie 
performed some .service, and* perpetrated more mischief; 
but the Chersonesus was insensibly filled with a Turkish 
colony ; and the Byzantine court solicited in vain the resti- 
tution of the fortresses of Thrace. After some artful 
delays between the Ottoman prince and, his son, their 
ransoni was valued at sixty thousand crowns, and the first 
payment had been made, when an earthquake shook the 
walls and cities of the -provinces; the dismantled jilaccs 
were occupied by the Turks; and Gallipoli, the key of the 
Hellespont, was rebuilt and rcpeoplcd by the policy of 
Soliman. The abdication of Cantacuzene dissolved the 
feeble bands of domestic alliance; and his last advice ad- 
monished his couhtrymen to decline a rash contest, and to 
compare their own weakness with the numbers and valour, 
the discipline and enthusiasm, of the Moslems. His pru- 
dent counsels were despised 'by the headstrong vanity of 
youth, and soon justified by the victories of the Ottomans. 
But as he practised in the field the exercise of the jrrid, 
Soliman was killed by a fall from his horse; and the aged 
Orchan wept and expired on the tomb of his valiant son. 

But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in the death of 
their enemies ; and the Turkish scimitar was ayielded witli 
j;he same spirit by Amurath the First, the s'on of Orchan 
and the brother of Soliman. By the pale and fainting light 
of the Byzantine annals,*' we can discern,. that he subdued 
udthout "resistance the whole province of Bomania, or 
Thrace, from the Hellespont to mount H.-emus. and the 
verge of the capital; and that Adri.auople w.as chosen for 
the royal seat of his government and religion in Europe. 
Constantinople, whose decline is .almost coev.al with her 
' foundation, had often in the lapse of a thousand ycaiy, horn 
assaulted .by the Barbari.ans of the Hast and West ; hut ■ 
never till this fatal hour had the Greeks been surrounded. .. 
both in Asia .and .Europe, by the arms of tlui snmo hosfi!'— 

• After tbo conclusion of Cant.acuccne aiiif Iji' r.- f.jllo’vii « 

dark intcrv.il .-if .a hundred ye.ir?. Gcorgt I’lir.-ii.-..!. Mir-iioil niu'.-.i, 
and Liiomcu.s Chalcondy!c», nil three wrote after th'- to’c}!!:; of C;> 

J. - 
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monarclij'. Tet tte prudence or generosity of Amurath 
postponed for a yhile this easy conquest; and his pride 
was satisfied wfith the frequent and humhle attendance of 
the etnperor Jol\n Palseologus and his four sons, who fol-' 
lowfed at his summons the court and camp of the Ottoman 
pimce. He marched against the Sclavonian nations be-, 
tween the Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Ser- 
■ vians, Bosnians, and Albanians ; and these warlike tribes, 
who had so often insulted the majesty of the empire, were 
repeatedly broken by his destructive inroads. Their coun- 
tries did not abound. either in gold or silvery nor were 
their rustic hamlets and townships enriched by comrnerce, 
or decorated by the arts of luxury. But the natives of the 
sod have been distinguished in every age by their hardi- 
ness of mind and body; and they were converted by a- 
prudent institution into the firmest and most' faithful sup- 
porters of the Ottoman greatness.* The vizir of Amurath 
reminded his sovereign, that, according to the Mahometan 
law, he was entitled to a fifth part of the spod and captives ; 
and that the duty might easdy be levied, if vigdaht officers 
- were stationed at Gallipoli, to watch the passage, and to 
select for his use the stoutest and most beautiful of the 
Christian youth. Tke advice was fodowed ; the edict was 
proclaimed ; many thousands of the European captives were ' 
educated in religion and arms; and the new militia was 
consecrated and named by a celebtated dervish. Standing 
in the front of their ranks, he stretched, the sleeve of his 
gown over the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing, 
•was delivered in these words : “ Let them be caded Jani- 
zaries {yengi cheri, or new soldiers); may their counte- 
nance be ever bright! their hand rictorious! their sword . 
keen ! may their spear always 'hang over tho heads of their 
enemies 1 and wheresoever they go, may they return with a 
'.okite face !" ^ Such was the origin of these haughty 
troops, the terror of the nations, and sometimes of the 

stantinople. * See Cantemir, p. 37—41, witli his 

own la^e and curious annotations. ' + White and Hade 

face are common and proverbial expressions of praise and reproach in 
the Turkish language. Hie niger est hunc tu Romane caveto, was 
likewise a Latin sentence. [The Latin expression, as ased by Horace 
(Sat. i. 4. 85), is merely figurativa The proverb of the Turks seems to 
imply prepossessions, as to character, connected with an actual colour 
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Bultaris themselves. Their valour has declined, their-disci- 
pline is relaxed, and their tumultuarj' array is incapable 
of contending v-ith the order and weapons of modern 
tactics ; but at the time of their institution, tljey possessed 
a decisive supenorify in war; since a regular bodv of 
infantry, in constant exercise and pay, was not maintained 
by any of the princes of. Christendom. The .Tanizaries 
fought with the zeal of proselytes against their idolatrous 
countrymen; and in the battle of Cossova, the league and 
independence gf the Sclavonian tribes was finally crushed. 
As tli'e conqueror walked over, the field, lie observed that 
the greatest part of the slain consisted of beardless youths ; 
and. listened to the flattering reply of his vizir, that age 
and wisdom would have taught them not to oppose his 
irresistible arms. But the sword of his Janizaries could 
not defend him from the dagger of despair; a Servian 
soldier started from the crowd of dead bodies, and Amurath 
was pierced in the belly with a mortal wound. The "rand- 
son of Othman was mild in his temper, modc.st m his 
apparel, and a lover of learning and nrtiic; but the Ufos- 
lems were scandalized at his .absence from public worship ; 
and he was corrected by the' firmness of the mufti, who 
dared to reject his testimony in a cinl cause ; a mixture of 
servitude and freedom not unfrequent in Oriental history.*" 
The character of Bajazet, the son and succe.s.'ior of 
Amurath, is strongly expressed in his surname of Jldrrim, 
or the Lightning; and he might glory in pn cpitlict, which 
was draivn from the fiery energ)' of his soul, .and the 
rapidity of his destructive march. In the fourteen years 
of his reign,t he incessantly moved at the head of his 
* 

of the complexion, liho the prejudice, now entert-oined hr rotne, 
against negroes, — Kn,] * See the life and death of Monid, 

or Amurath I. in Cantemir (p. 33 — 4 «> ), tlio first booh of Ojnlcondyle*, 
and the Annalts Turcici of Leunclaviu=. According to nnnllier ftorr. 
the Rultan Wii.s Ef.abhed by .a Cro.at in his tent; and this accident w.is 
alleged to Eusbequiu.s (Ejiht. 1. p. PS), os an excuse fur the umvorthy 
precaution of pinioning, as it were, between two attcmi.-.nt^, an .amhis- 
sador's arms, when he is io the royal presince. 

- f The reign of Bajazet I. or llderim B.xyazid. is cont.sincd in Can- 
temir (p. tGI, the .second booh of Cliaicondyle.s, and tlie Anna.cs 
Turcici. Tlic sumaraa oi llderim, or liglilning. is an . in;;!! le. Ibnl 
the conqiicrora and 5 >oetis of every age have frll iti" tn;*.!! of a -v «te:n 
Which derives the, Eublir.. from the iirincipie c! terror, fliiiripidcs, 
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armies, from Boursa to Adrianople, from the Danube to the 
Euphrates; and, though he strenuously laboured for 'the 
■propagation of the law, lie invaded', with'impartial ambition, 
the Christian and’ Mahometan princes of Europe and 
Asia. Erom Angora arid Amasia and Erzeroum, the 
northern regions of Anatolia were reduced to his obe- 
dience^- he stripped of their hereditary possessions his 
br.other emirs of Ghermian and Caramania, of Aidin and 
Sarnhhan ; and after the conquest of Icpnium, the ancient 
kingdom of the Seljuldans again revived iji the Ottoman 
dynasty. ISTor were the conquests of Bajazet less rapid or 
important in Europe.' . iN’o sooner had he imposed a regular, 
form of servitude on the Servians and Bulgarians, than he 
passed the Danube to seek new enemies and new subjects 
in the heart of Moldavia.* "Whatever yet adhered to the 
Greek .empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, acknow- 
ledged a Turkish master; an obsequious bishop led him 
through the gates of Thermopylm into Greece; and we 
may observe, as a singular fact, that the widow of a Spanish 
chief, who possessed the ancient seat of the oracle of Delphi; 
desen'ed his favour by the sacrifice of a beauteous daughter. 
The Turkish communication between Europe and Asia had 
been dangerous and doubtful, till he stationed at Gallipoli 
a fleet of galleys to command the DeUespont and intercept 
the Latin succours of Constantinople. "While the monarch 
indulged his passions in a boundless range of injustice and 
cruelty, he imposed on his soldiers the most rigid laws of 
modesty and abstinence ; and the' harvest was peaceably 
reaped and sold ■within the precincts of his camp. • Pro- 
voked by the loose and corrupt administration of justice, he 
collected in a house the judges and lawyers of his dominions, 
who expected that in a few moments the fire would be 
Irindled to reduce them to ashes. His ministers trembled 

or Critias, in the speech of Sisyphus, quoted hy Warhurton (Div. 
Leg. iiL p. •219), has doubly illustrated this idea, by placing the abode 
of the gods in those regions ■which sent forth Lightnings and dreadful • 

bursts of thunder," to strike the human mind ■with awe ; 

iv’ aerpa^ds 

Karhosv ovaas ofivd re Krvrrppara, 

Bpo^r^f. • Ed.] 

’ * Cantemir, who celebrates the ■rictories of the great Stephen over 
the Turks {p. 47), had composed the ancient-.afcd modem’ slate of hi? 
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in silence; but an Ethiopian bufioon presumed to insinuate 
the' true cause of the- e\dl ; and future venalit_v \ras left 
’ without excuse, hr annexin" an adequate salary to the office 
of Cadhi.* The humble title of emir vrag no longer suitable 
to the Ottoman greatness; and Bajazet condescended to 
accept a patent of sultan from the caliphs who served in 
■Egj-pl;' under the yoke of the Mamelukes ;t a last and 
frivolous homage that was }-ieldcd b}- force to opinion, b;* 
the Turkish conquerors to the house of Abbas and the 
■ successors of the Arabian prophet. Tlie ambition of the 
sultan was inflamed by the obligation of deserving this 
august title ; and he turned his arms against the kingdom 
of Hungary, the perpetual theatre of the Turkish victories 
and defeats. Sigismond, the Hungarian king, was the son 
and brother of the emperors of the West ; his cause was 
ihat of Europe aud the Church ; and on the report .of his 
danger, the bravest knights of France and Germany were 
eager-to inarch under his standard and that of the' cross. 
-In the battle of Hicopolis, Bajazet defeated a confederate 
army of a hundred thousand Christians, who had proudly 
boasted, that if the sky should fall, they could uphold it on 
their lances. The far greater part were slain or dnven 
into the Danube; and Sigismond, escaping to Constanti- 
nople by the river and the Black Sea, rctunied after a long 
circuit; to his exhausted kingdom;J In the pride of victory. 


principality of Moldavia, which has heen long promised, and is still 
unpublished. ' * Lcunclnv. Anna], Tiircici, p. ."JIS, 31P. 

The venality of tho cadliia has long been an object of scandal and 
satire; and if we distrust tho observntiona of onr travellers, we may 
consult tho feeling, of tho Turk^ themselves (D’Herhclot, I’ibiiot. 
Orientalo, p. 21C, 217. 229. 230.1. t The fact, which 

is attested by the Arabic biatory of Ben Scbonnali, a contemporary 
Syrian (Do Giiigncs, Hist, dcs Iluns, tom. iv. p. 33C), destroys the 
testimony of Saad KtTendi and Caritcmir (p. 2-1, 15) of tho election of 
Othman to tho dignity of sultan. J Sec tho Decades 

Bcriim Ilungnricarum (Dec, 3, I, 2, p. 379) of Bonfinius, an Italian, 
who, in the fifteenth century, was invited into Hiingnra- to compow an 
eloquent history of that kingdom. Yet if it bo estant and .arcc'MbV. 
I Ebould givc the preference to some bomcly cbronicio of the time and 
country. [A large body of tbo Kiiiglit-s of Rlioiles formed a part of 

the Christian army' in this battle, and all f«ri“hed, cieept the Gpnd 
Master, who escapfcd -s boat with the king of Hungary (T.aafie, ii.^ 

p. 322 323). This b’icopelis h.as been mistaken by some for the city 

of that name built by Augustus, now rrovC.-a. But it was anothet 
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Bajazet threatened that he -n-ould besiege Buda; that he 
vrould subdue the adjacent comtries of German}’ and Italv; 
and that he would feed his horse with a bushel of oats on 
the altar of St. Peter at Eome.' His progress was checked, 
not by the miraculous interposition of the apostle ; not by 
crusade of the Christian powers, hut by- a Ion"- and 
painful, fit of the gout. The disorders of the moral are 
sometimes corrected by those of the physical world ; and 
an acrimonious humour failing on a single fibre of one man,- 
may prevent or suspend the misery of nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hungarian war ; but the 
disastrous adventure of the Prench has procured us some 
memorials which illustrate the victory and character of 
Bajazet.* The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders, 
and uncle of Charles the Sixth, yielded to the ardoim of Ms 
son, John, Count of Nevers; and the fearless youth, was. 
accompanied by four princes, his cousins, and those of the 
French monarch. Their inexperience was guided by the 
Sire de Coucy, 'one of the best and oldest • captaips of 
Christendom ;t but the constable, admiral, and marshal of 
FranceJ commanded an army which did not exceed the 
numlier of a thousand knights and squires. These splendid 


founded by Trajan, on the west of the Danube in the present pro-vince 
o'f "Wallachia, and its modem name ia Isikub. (Koeppen, p. 188. 
Eeichard, Tab. vi.) — E d.] ' *■ I should not complain 

of the labour of this work, if my materials were always derived from 
such books as the Chronicle of honest Froissart (vol. iv. c. 67. 69. 72. 
74. 79 — 83. 85. 87. 89), who read little, inquired much, and believed 
all The original Memoirs of the Mar4chal de Boucicault (partie 1, 
c. 22 — 18) add some facts', but they, are dry and deficient, if compared 
•with the pleasant garrulity of Froissart. [See fVoissart’s Chron. edit. 
Bohn. vol. iL p. 601. 622. 631 . — ^Ed.] . 

+ An accurate Memoir on the life of Enguerrand VII. Sire de Coucy, 
has been given by the Baron de Znrlauben. (Hist, de I’Acadfimie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxv.) His rank and possessions were equally con- 
siderable in France and England ; and in 1375, he led an army of 
adventurers into Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony which ho 
claimed in right of his grdndmother, the daughter of the emperor 
Albert L of Austria. (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suisse Occidentale, 
tom. i p. 118—124). t That military office, so 

respectable at present, was still more conspicuous when it was divided 
between two personi (Daniel, Hist, de la Slilico Francoise, tom. iL 
p. 5.) One of these, the marshal of the crusade, was the famous 
Boucicault, who afterwards defended Constantinople, governed Genoa, 
invaded the coast of Asia, and died in the field of Azincour. 
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names were tlbe source of presumption and the bane of dis-‘ 
cipline. So many might aspire to command, that none' 
rrere \rilIing to obey; their national spirit despised both. 
their enemies and their allies; and in tlie persuasion that- , 
■Bajazet would fly, or must fall, they began to compute hdw . 
soon they should visit Constantinople, and deliver the holy:?'’ 
sepulchre. When their scouts announced the approach of' 
the Turks, the gay and thoughless youths were at table,: 
already heated •K’ith Tvine; they Instantly clasped their ' 
armour, mounted their horses, rode full speed to the van- 
■ guard, and resented as an affront the advice of Sigismond, 
■which would have deprived them of the right a'nd honour 
of the foremost attack. The battle of Nicopolis would not 
have been lost if the Trench would have obeyed the pru- 
dence of the Hungarians ; but it might have been gloriously 
won had the Hungarians imitated the valour of the Trench. 
They dispersed the first line, consisting of the troops of 
Asia j forced a rampart of stakes, which had been planted 
against tbe cavalry; broke,- after a bloody conflict, the 
janizaries themselves ; and were at length overwhelmed by 
the numerous squadrons that issued from the woods, and 
charged, on all sides this handful of intrepid warriors. In 
the speed and secrecy of his march, in the order and evolu- 
tions of. the battle, his enemies felt and admired the mili- 
tary talents of Bajazet. They accuse* his cruelty in the 
use of ‘victory. After reserving the count of Hovers, and 
fqur-and-twenty lords, whose birth and riches were attested 
by bis Latin interpreters, tbe remainder of the Trench cap- 
tives, who had survived the slaughter of the day, were led 
before his throne ; and, 'as they refused to abjure their faith, 
were successively beheaded in his presence. The sultan 
was exasperated by the loss of his bravest janizaries ; and- 
if it be true that, on the eve of the engagement, the Trench 
had massacred their Turkish prisoners,* they might impute 
to themselves the consequences of a just retaliation. A 
kuight, whose life had been spared, was permitted to return 
to Baris, that he might relate the dejilorable tale, and 
solicit the ransom of the noble captives. In the mean- 
while, tbe count of Hevers, with the princes and barons of 

• For this odious fact, the Abbd do Vertot quotes tlic nist, Anoayais 
do St. Denys, 1. 10, o. 10, 11. (Ordre do Malthe, tom. ii p. 310.) 
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France, Trere dragged along in the marches of. the Turkish 
camp, exposed as a grateful trophy to the Moslems of Europe 
and Asia, and strictlr confined at Boursa, as often as Bafa- 
zet resided in his capital. The sultan Tvas pressed each day 
to expiate with their blood the blood of hiS martyrs ; but 
he had pronounced that they should live, and either for 
mercy or destruction his word was irrevocable. He was 
assured of their value and importance by the return of the 
messenger, and the gifts and intercessions of the kings of 
France and of Cyprus. Lusignan presented him with a 
gold salt-'cellan of curious workmanship, and of the price 
-of ten thousand dueats; and Charles the Sixth dispatched, 
by the way of Hungaryj a cast of Norwegian hawks, and 
six horse-loads of scarlet cloth,. of fine linen of Eheims, and 
of Arras tapestry, representing the battles of the great 
Alexander. After much delay, the efiect of distance rather 
than of art, Bajazet agreed to accept a ransom of two hun- 
dred thousand ducats for the count of Hevers and the sur- 
viving prince.s and barons ; the marshal Boucicault, a 
famous warrior, was of the number of the fortunate ; but 
the admiral of France had been slain in the battle ; and the 
constable, with the Sire -de Coucy, died in the- prison of 
Boursa. This heavy demand, which was' doubled by inci- 
dental costs, fell chiefi}'- on the duke of Burgundy, or rather 
on his Flemish subjects, who were bound by the feudal 
laws to contribute for the knighthood and captivity of the 
eldest son of tlieir lord. For the faithful discharge of the 
debt, some merchants of Genoa gave security to the amouint 
of five times the sum, a lesson to those warlike, times, that 
commerce and credit are the links of’the society of nations. 
It had been stipulated in the treaty, that the French cap- 
tives should swear never to bear arms against the person 
of ■ their conqueror ; but the ungenerous restraint was 
abolished by Bajazet himself. “ I despise (said he to the 
heir of Burgundy) thy oaths and thy arms. Thou art 
young, and mayest be ambitious of effacing the disgrace or 
misfortune of thy first chivalrj'. Assemble thy po\yer3, 
proclaim thy design, and be assured that Bajazet will rejoice 
to meet thee. a second time in a field of battle.” Before 
their departure, they were indulged in the freedom and 
hospitality of the court of Boursa'. The French piinces 
admired the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose hunting 
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and hawking equipage was composed of seven thous.'ind 
huntsmen and seven thousand falcoriers.* In their presence, 
and at his command, the belly of one of his chamberlains 
was cut open, on a complaint against him for drinking the 
goat’s milk of a poor woman. The strangers were asto- 
nished by this act of justice; but it was the justice of a 
sultan who disdains to balance the weight of evidence, or 
to measure the degrees of guilt. 

After his enfranchisement from an oppressive ^ardian, 
John. PaIa2ologus remained thirty-six years the helpless 
and) as it should seem, the careless spectator of the public 
ruin.f. Love, or rather lust, was his only vigorous passion ; 
and, in- the embraces of the wives and virgins of the city, the 
Turkish slave forgot • the dishonour of the emperor of the 
Romans. Andronicus, his eldest son, had. formed, at.Adria- 
nople, an intimate and guilty friendship with Sauzes, the 
son of Amurath ; and the two youths cons])ired against the 
Authority and- lives of their parents. The presence of 
Amurath in Europe soon discovered - and dissipated their 
rash counsels; and, after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the 
Ottoman threatened' his vassal with the treatment of an 
accomplice and an enemy, unless he inflicted a similar 
punishment on hiS own son. Palajologus trembled and 
obeyed ; and a cruel precaution involved in the same sen- 
tence the childhood and innocence of John the son of the 
criminal. But the operation was so mildly, or so unskilfully, 
performed, that the one retained the sight of an eye, and the 
other was afflicted only with the infirmity of squinting. 
Thus excluded from the succession, the two princes were 
confined in the tower of Anema ; and the piety of klanuel, 
the second son of the reigning monarch, was rewarded with 
the gift of the imperial crown. But at the end of two 

* Sherefeddip Ali (Hist., do Timour Bee. 1. 5, c. 13) .vllows Etijazrt a 
round number of’ twelve thousand officers nnd servants of the clin.eo. 
A part of his spoils w.vs afterwards di.splayed in a hunting match of 
Timour ; 1. Hounds with satin housings ; 2. leopards with collaw set 
with jewels; 3. Grecian greyhounds; nnd, i. dogs from Europe '.as 
strong as African. lions (idem, L G, c. 15). Bajazet was particularly 
fond of flying his hawks at cnancs (Chalcondyles, 3. 2, p. 35). 

+ For the reigns of John P.alwologus nnd his eon Manuel, from 1354 
to 1402, see Ducas, c. 9—15 ; Phnmz.a, 1. 3, c. IG— 21 ; and the Cret 
and second books of Chalcondyles, whoso proper subject is drowned in 
n sea of episode. 
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years, the turbulence of the Latins and the levity of the 
Greeks produced • a revolution ; and the two emperors were 
buried in the tower from whence the two prisoners were 
exalted to the throne. Another period of two years afforded 
-Palmologus and Manuel the means of escape; it was con- 
trived by the magic, or subtlety of a monk, who was alter- 
nately. named the angel dr the devil; they fled to Scutari; 
- their adherents armed in their cause; and the twoLyzantine 
factions displayed the ambition and animosity with which 
Caesar and Pompey.had disputed the empire of the world. 
The Eoman world was now contracted to a ‘comer- of 
Thrace, between the Propontis and the Black Sea, -about 
fifty miles in length and thirty in breadth, a space of ground 
not more extensive than the lesser principalities of Ger- 
many or Italy, i£ the. remains of Constantinople had not 
still represented the wealth and populousness of a kingdom. 
To restore the public peace, it was found necessary to divide 
this fragment of the empire; and while Palreologus and. 
Manuel were left in possession of the capital, almost all 
that lay without the walls was ceded to , the blind princes, 
who fixed their residence at Bhodosto and Selybria. In the 
tranquil slumber of royalty, the passions of John Palffio- 
logus survived his reason and his strength ; he deprived his 
favourite and heir of a blooming princess of Trebizond ; and 
while the feeble emperor 'laboured to consummate his nup- 
tials, Manuel, with a hundred of the noblest Greeks, was 
sent on a peremptory summons to the Ottoman forte. 
They served with honour in the wars of Bajazet; but a 
plan of fortifying Constanrinople excited his jealousy ; he 
threatened their lives ; the new works were instantly demo- 
lished ; and we shall bestow a praise, perhaps abovn the 
merit of Palaeologus, if we impute this last humiliation as 
the cause of his death. 

The earliest intelligence of that event was communicated 
to Manuel, who escaped with speed and secrecy from the 
palace of Boursa to the Byzantine throne. Bajazet affected 
a proud indifference at the loss of this valuable pledge ; and 
while he pursued his conquests in Europe and Asia, he left 
the emperor to struggle with his blind cousin John of 
Selvbria, who, -in eight years of civil war, asserted his right 
of primogeniture. At length the ambition of the rictorious 
Bultan pointed to the conquest of- Constantinople ; but ho 
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by tbe emperor and the marshal, who fought, with equal 
valour, by each other% side.^ But the Ottomans soon 
.returned with an increase of’ numbers: and thte intrepid 
Boucicault, after year’s struggle, Tesolved to evacuate 
a_ country, which could no longer afford either pay or pro-, 
visions for his soldiers. The marshal offered to conduct 
Manuel to the Prench court, where he might solicit, in. 
person, a supply of men and money '; and advised, in the ’ 
meanwhile, that, to extinguish all* domestic discord, he 
should leave his blind competitor on the throne. The pro- 
posal was embraced : the prince of Selybria was introduced 
to the capital; and such was the public misery, that the' 
lot of the exile seemed more fortunate than that of the 
sovereign. Instead of applauding the success of his vassal, 
the Turkish sultan claimed the city ai'his own; and, on tbe 
refusal of the emperor John; Constantinople was more 
closely pressed by tbe calamities of war and famine. 
Against such an e'nemy, prayers and resistance were alike 
unavaiJingj and the savage would have devoured his prey 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown by 
•another savage stronger than (himself. By the -victory of 
Timour, or Tamerlane, the fall, of Constantinople was 
delayed about fifty years ; and this important, though acci- 
dental, service may’ justly introduce the life and character 
of the Mogul conqueror.. 


CHAPTER LX'V. — ^elevatiok of nuoun, oh TAnERiAXE, to the 

THBOXE OF SAJtiKCASn. - — HIS CONQUESTS IN PERSIA, GEORGIA, 
TAETAHT, RUSSIA, INDIA, STRIA, AND ANATOUA. — HIS TURKISH 'WAR. 
— ^DEFEAT AND CAFirVITT OF BAJAZET. — DEATH OF .TlilOUB. — CIVIU 

war of the sons OP BAJAZET. RESTORATION OF THE TURKISH 

UONAECHY BY IIAHOHET THE FIBSI. — ^EIEGE OF CONSTAIiTESOPLE BY 
AAIUEATH THE SECOND. 

The conquest and monarchy of the world was the fir^ 
object of the ambition of Timoue. To live in the memory 
and esteem of future ages, was the second wish of his mag- 
nanimous spirit. All the civil and military transactioim 
of his reign were diligently recorded in the journals of his 
secretaries ;* the authentic narrative was revised by the per- 

♦ These journals were communicated to Sherefeddin, or Cherefeddin 
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ineffectual -for tlie preservation of tis fame, and these pre- 
cious memorials, in the Mogul or Persian language were 
concealed from the world, or at least from the knowledge of 
- Europe,. The nations which, he vanquished exercised a base 
and impotent revenge ; ai\d ignorance has long repeated' the 
tale of calumny,* wliich had disfigured the birth and cha- 
racter, the person, and even the name, of- Tamerlane.f Yet 
his real merit would be enhanced, rather than debased, by 
the elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia ; nor can 
his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless he had the 
weakness to blush at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, 
infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the iudefeasible suc- 
cession of the house of Zingis, he was doubtless a rebel 
subject ; yet he sprang from the noble, tribe ofEerlass ; his^ 
fifth ancestor, Carashar IS’evian, had been the vizir of Za- 
gatai, in his new realm of Transoxiana ; and in the ascent 
of some generations, the branch of Timour is confoundedj 


the Institutions of his great ancestor. The English translator relies 
‘on their internal evidence; but if any suspicion should arise of fraud 
and fiction, they will not be dispelled by Major Davy’s letter. The ' 
Orientals have never cultivated the a^t of criticism ; the patronage of a 
prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less lucrative than that of a 
bootseller; nor can it be deemed incredible, that a Persian, the real 
author, sho'ild renounce the credit, to raise the value and price, of the 
work. * The original of the tale is found in the , 

following W'lrk, which is much esteemed for its florid elegance of style; 
Ahmedis Arabsiades (Ahmed Ebn Arabshah) Vita: et Pierum, gestarum 
Timuri. Arahice et Zatine edidil Samuel Ilenricus Manger. Frane- 
quera, 1767, 2 tom. in quarto. This Syrian author is ever a malicious, 
and .often :-n ignorant, enemy ; the very titles of his chapters are 
injurious ; j-s how the wicked, as how the impious, as how the viper,. 
&c. The copious article of lYmar,. in -Bibliothfeque Orientale; is of a 
mixed nature, as D’Herhelot indifferently draws his materials, p. 877 
— 888, from Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, and the Lehtarikh. 

f Bemir or Timur, signifies, in the Turkish language, iron; and Beg 
is the appellation of a. lord or prince. By the change of a letter or 
accent, it is changed into lenc or lame ; and a European corruption 
confounds the two words in the name of Tamerlane. [This is' the , 
meaning according to ArabshSh, whose History CoL Stewart 
condemns as a “ coarse satire, little worthy of credit” Timonr himself 
(p. 21) derives his name from tamurU (it- shall shake) a -word in 
67th chapter of the Koran, applied to him when an infant 
celebrated saint — ^E d.] . 
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at least by the females,* vritb the imperial Btem.f He vras 
■Bom forty miles to the south of Samarcand, in the %-:’lla 2 e 
of Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of Cash, of -K-hich lus 
fathers Tvere the hereditary chiefs, as -svell as of a toman of 
ten thousand horse.J His birth § -aras cast on one of tho-o 
periods of anarchy which announce the fall of the Asiatic 
dimasties, and open a new field to adventurous ambition. 
The khans of Zagatai were extinct ; the emirs aspired to 
independence; and their domestic feuds could only he sus- 
pended by the conquest and ri'ranny of the khans of Kash- 
gar, who, with an army of Getes, or Calmuc3,®[ invaded the 

* After relating Eome false and foolish tiles of Timour Ltnc, 
Arahshah is compelled to speak truth, and to own him for a kinsman 
of Zingis, per mulieres (as he peevishly adds) laqueos Satanac (pars 1, 
c. 1, p. 25). The testimony of Abulghazi Khan (p. 2, c. 5 ; p, 5, c. i), 
is clear, unquestionable, and decisive. 

‘ t A'ceording to one of the pedigrees, the fourth ancestor of Zingis, 
«nd the ninth of Timour, were brothers ; and they agreed, that the 
posterity of the elder should succeed to the dignity of khan, and that 
the descendants of the younger should fill the ofBco of their minister 
and general. This tradition was at least convenient to justify the jirtt 
steps of Timour's ambition. (Institutions, p. 2f, 25, from the MS. 
fragments of Timour’s History.) [Timour’s own, history of his family, 
received from his father, confirms this. Memoirs, p. 2" — 30 . — Ed.J 

X See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda’s Geography (Oho- 
ra'mia:, Ac. Descriptio, p. CO, 71), in the third volume of Hudson’s 
Minor Greek Geographers. 

§ See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma Dissertat tom. ii. p. 4CC), 
as it was cast by the astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. He was 
born, A.D. 133C, April 9, 11° 57' r.Jt. lat. 30. I know not whether 
they can prove the great conjunction of the planets, from whence, like 
other conquerors and prophets, "Kmour derived the surname of Saheb 
Keran, or master of the conjunctions. (Eibliot. Orient, p. 675.) 
[Timour does not mention clearly the place or year of his birth. In 
the translation of .his memoirs he is made (p. 30) to quote from an 
astrologer, that he was bom on the 9th of the. month Rejeb, A,n. 730. 
But Col. Stewart considers this to be a mistake cither of the Ber.rian 
translator or the copyi.st. as all other authorities iix the birth of 
Timour on the 25th Shahan, A-U. 730, corresponding with the ith Jlay. 
1330. At p. 49, he says also that he was twenty -six in A.U. 702; and 
all his subsequent dates concur with this. — Eti.j 

In the Institutions of Timour, these subjects of the lihan of 
Kashgar are moat improperly styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbocks, a name 
which holongs to another branch and country of Tartars. (Abulghazi, 
p. 5, c. 5 ; p. 7, c. 5.) Could I be sure that thi.a word i.s in the 
TiirK,ah original, I would boldly pronounce that the Institutions we.'e 
framed a century after the death of Timour, since the establi=hmc!!t 
of the Uzbecka in Trausoxianx [These Getes must not *oo nust-akert 
VOL. Til. ' M 
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•Transoxian kingdom. Erom tke Welfth year of Lis 
Timour had entered the field of action;* in the twentj* 
fifth, he stood forth as the deliverer of his coimtry ; ' and the 
eyes and wishes of the people were turned, towards a hero 
who sufiered in their cause. The chiefs of the law and of 
the army had pledged their salvation to support him- with 
their lives and fortunes ; but in the hour of danger they 
were silent and afraid; and, after waiting seven days bn 
the hills of Samarcand, he retreated to the desert with only 
sixty horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken by a thou- 
sand Gretes, whom he repulsed ■with incredible slaughter, 
and his enemies were forced to exclaim, “Timour is a won- 
derful man; fortune and the divine favour are -with him.” 
But in this' bloody action his o-wn followers were reduced 
to ten, a number which was soon diminished by the deser- 
tion of three Carizmians. He wandered in the desert -with 
his wife, seven companions, and four horses ; and sixty-two 
days was he plunged in a loathsome dungeon, from whence 
he escaped by his o-wn courage, and-the remorse of the op- 


for descendants of the ancient Get®. In Timour’s Memoirs- they are 
called Jetes and the Desht Jitl'JijOi -whom “Tugbeck TimUr Khan, the 
descendant of Jengyz Khfin, was absolute sovereign” (p. 46). They 
dwelt to the north of the Aral Sea, and were not allies or mercenaries 
of the khan of Cashgar, but principals in the war against Timour for 
eleven years, till their subjection in an. 771 (a.d. 137S). Colonel Stewart 
.. says that the Persian translator sometimes called them Uzbeks “ by 
anticipation.” It is remarkable that their name has never appeared 
in history either before or since their contest with Timour. It is most 
likely that from their progenitors descended the present Jats or Jauts 
of Bhurtpore, who have been made known to us since Gibbon’s time, 
through our wars in northern India. These appear to have emigrated 
originally from Turkestan, and to have settled to the northward of 
Moultan, where they became a lo-tv Hindoo caste, and were early dis- 
tinguished among the most numerous and warlike tribes of that people. 
In 1026, according to Colonel Stewart (Hist of Bengal, p. 14), they 
•were the natives who manned four thousand vessels in an unsuccessful 
effort to arrest Sultan Mahmoud’s descent of their river (see ch. 57 of 
this History, vol. vi. p. 360), and from the-same authority (p. 35), we 
learn that in 1192, they invaded the dominions of Mohammed Ghorug, 
which lay between Balkh and Delhi. — ^En.] . . 

* [Timour was not so prematurely active. At the age of eighteen he 
still employed a master to teach him the art of riding, and how to ma- 
i-ceuvre an army. On the attainment of his twentieth year, his father 
made over to him flocks and slaves, and he was occupied in managing 
his private affairs. At twenty -one he was ordered to lead a detachment 
against the Irakians who had invaded Maveralnaher (Transosiana). 
ruid this was the commencement of his military career. — ^Eu.] 
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•pressor,* After swimming the broad and rapid stream’ of ■ 
the Jihoon, or Oxus, he led, during some months, the life of 
a vagrant and outlaw on the borders of the adjacent states. 
But his fame shone brighter in adversity ; he learned to dis- 
tinguish the friends of his person, the associates of his for- 
tune, and to apply the various characters of men for their 
advantage, and, above all, for his own. On his return to 
his native country, Timour was successively joined by the 
parties of his confederates, who anxiously sought liim in the 
desert ; nor can I refuse to describe, in his pathetic sim- 
pliciiy, one of their fortunate encounters. He presented 
himself as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the head of 
seventy horse.- “TlTien their eyes fell upon me,” says 
Timour, “they were overwhelmed with joy, and they 
alighted from their horses, and they came and kneeled, anil 
they kissed my stirrup. I also came down from my horse, 
and took each of them in my arms. And I put my turban 
on the head of the first chief, and my girdle, rich in jewels 
and wrought with gold, I hound on tlie loins of the second ; 
and the third I clothed in my own coat. And they wept, 
and I wept also ; and the hour of prayer was arrived, and 
we prayed. And wo mounted our horses, and came to my 
duelling ; and I collected my people, and made a feast.” 
His trusty bands were soon increased by the bravest of the 
tribes ; he led them against a superior foe ; and after some 
vicissitudes of war, the Getes’were finally driven from the 
kingdom of Transoxiana. He had done much for his own 
glory ; but much remained to be done, much art tp be 
exerted, and some blood to be spdt, before ho could teach 
his equals to obey him as their master. The birth and 
power of emir Houssein compelled him to accept a vicious 
and unworthy colleague, whose sister was the best beloved 
of his wives. Their union was short and jealous ; but the 
policy of Timour, in their frequent quarrels, exposed his 
rival to the reproach of injustice and perfidy ; and, after a 
final defeat, Houssein was slain by some sagacious fricuds, 

• who presumed, for the last time, to disobey the commands 
of their lord. At the age of thirtj'-four,t and in a general 


* [Timour says (Memoirs, p. C3) that he and his wife wero coiifinc-d 
fifty-threo days and nights ‘‘ in a cow-house, swarming with .and 
vermin.” His belief in the predictions of his rising to eoTcreignty 
encouraged him to attempt and effect hi.s escape. — Ln.J 

t The first book of She-efeddin is employed on the private life of the 

JI 2 
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diet or coiiroultai, lie vras mvested ivitli imperial coiamaDd,^^ 
but he affected to revere .the house of Zingis ; and while the- 
emir Timoiir reigned over Zagatai and the East, a nominal 
khan served as a private officer in the armies of his servant. 

A fertile kingdom, five hundred miles in length and in 
breadth, might have satisfied the ambition of a subject ; but 
Timour aspired to the dominion of the world, and before his 
death, the crown of Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven 
crowns which he had placed on his head. ^ "Without expa- 
tiating on the victories of thirty-five campaigns, without 
, describing the lines of march which he repeatedly traced 
over the continent of Asia; I shall briefly represent his 
conquests in, I. Persia ; II. Tartary ; and, itl . India ;* and 
from thence proceed to the more interesting narrative of 
his Ottoman war. 

I. Eor every war, a motive of safety or revenge, of honour 
or zeal, of right or convenience, may be readily found in the 
jurisprudence of conquerors. I<o sooner had Timour re- 
united to the patrimony of Zagatai the dependent countries 
of Carizme and Candahar, than he turned his eyes towards 
the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. Erom the Oxus to the 
Tigris, that extensive country was left without a lawful 
sovereign since the death of Abousaid, the last of the 
descendants of the great Holacou. Peace and justice had 
been -banished from the land above forty years'; and the 
Mogul invader might seem to listen to the cries of an op- 
pressed people. Their petty tyrants might have opposed 
him with confederate arms ; they separately stood and suc- 
cessively fell; and the difference of their fate was only 
liiarked by the promptitude of submission, or the obstinacy 

hero ; and he-himself or his secretary (Institutions, p. 3—77), enlarges, 
with pleasure, on the thirteen designs and enterprises which most truly-,,, 
constitute his personal merit. It even shines through the dark colour- 
■ ing of Arabshah, p. 1, o. 1 — 12. [This refers apparently to the twelve 
rules, which, in the first chapter of the Book of Omens, Timour says, 
‘•'I have constantly practised, and on account of which Almighty God 
hath conferred greatness on me.” His narrative often differs from 
Gibbon’s, especially in respect to Houssein, who was brought to trial by ' 
sound of trumpet, and condemned by the assembled chiefs. Timour 
wished to save his brother-in-law; but his accusers, whom he had injured, 
insisted on immediately executing the sentence. Memoirs, p. 130 — 131. 

' * The conquests of Persia, Tartary, and India, are 
represented in the second and third books of Sherefeddin, and by Arab- 
shah, c. 13—55. Consult the excellent indexes to the Institutiaus. 
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j^of resistance, ■ Ibraliim, prince of Shirwan or Albania, 
kissed the footstool of tbe imperial tlirone. His peace- 
offerings of silks, horses, and jewels, were composed, accord 
iog to tbe Tartar fashion, each article of nine pieces ; but q 
critical spectator observed, that there were onlv ' eight 
slaves. “ I myself am the ninth, replied Ibrahim, who, was 
prepared for the remark ; and his flattery was rewarded by 
the smile of Timour.* Shah Mansour, prince of Pars, or the 
proper Persia, was one of the least powerful, but most dan- 
gerous, of his i^jnemies. In a battle under the walls of 
Shiraz, he broke, with three or four thousand soldiers, the 
coul, or main body of thirty thousand horse, where the em- 
peror fought in person. Ho more than fourteen or fifteen 
guards remained near the standard of Timour ; he stood firm 
as a rock, and received on his helmet two weighty strokes • 
of a scimitar jt the Moguls rallied ; the head of Jlausour 
was thrown at bis feet, and he declared his esteem of the 
valour of a foe, by extirpating all the males of so intrepid a 
race. Prom Shiraz, his troops advanced to the Persian 
Gulf and the richness and weakness of Ormuz f were dis- 
played in an annual tribute of si.t hundred thousand dinars 
of gold. Bagdad was no longer the city of peace, the seat 
of the caliphs ; but the noblest conquest of Houlacou could 
not be overlooked by his ambitious successor. The whole 
course of the Tigris and Euphrates, from the mouth to the 
sources of those rivers, was reduced to his obedience; he 
entered Edessa, and the Turkmans of the black sheep 
were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage of a caravan 
of Mecca. In the mountains of Georgia, the native Chris- 
tians still braved the law and the sword of Slahomet ; by 
three expeditions, he obtained the merit of the gazic, or holv 
war, and the prince of Teflis became his prosel^'te and friend. 

li. A just retaliation might be urged for the invasion of 

* The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine 
is declared by Abulghnzi Khan, who, for that reason, divides liii 
Genealogical History into nine parts, "t According to 

Arabshah (p. 1, c. 23, p. 183), the coward Timour ran away to bis 
teut, and hid himself from the pursuit of Shah Jlnnsour, under tlic 
women’s garments. Perh.aps Shcrefeddin (1. 3, c.'25) has magnilled 
his courage. t The history of Ormuz is not unlike 

that of Tyre. The old city, on the continent, was de-lrnyed by rho 
Tartars, and renewed in a neighbouring island, without fre-di water or 
vegetation. The kings of Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade .and tho 
pearl fishery, possessed largo territories both in Persia and Arabia ; 
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diet or cotcfotiliai, he %ras invested -with imperial command, 4 
but he affected to revere the house of Zingis ; and vliile the- 
emir Timour reigned over Zagatai and the East, a nominal 
khan served as a private officer in the armies of his servant. 

A fertile kingdom, five hundred miles in length and in 
breadth, might have satisfied the ambition of a subject; but 
Timour aspired to the dominion of the vrorld, and before his 
death, the croVn of Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven 
crowns which he had placed on his head. ^ "Without expa- 
tiating on the victories of thirty-five campaigns, without 
describing the lines of march which he repeatedly traced 
over the continent of Asia; I shall briefly represent his 
conquests in, I. Persia ; II. Tartary ; and, ill. India ;* and 
from thence proceed to the more interesting narrative of 
his Ottoman war. 

I. Eor every war, a motive of safety or revenge, of honour 
or zeal, of right or convenience, may be readily found in the 
jurisprudence of conquerors. Ho sooner had Timour re- 
united to the patrimony of Zagatai the dependent countries 
of Carizme and Candahar, than he turned his eyes towards 
the Idngdoms of Iran or Persia. Erom the Oxus to the 
Tigris, that extensive country was left without a lawful 
sovereign since the death of Abousaid, the last of the 
descendants of the great Holacou. Peace and justice had 
been -banished from the land above forty years'; and the 
hlogul invader might seem to h’sten to the cries of an op- 
pressed people. Their petty tyrants might have opposed 
him with confederate arms ; they separately stood and suc- 
cessively feUj and the difference of their fate was only 
Aarked by the promptitude of submission, or the obstinacy 

hero ; and he'himself or tis secretary (Institutions, p. 3—77), enlarges, ' 
with pleasure, on the thirteen designs and enterprises which most truly . 
constitute his personal merit. It even shines through the dark colour- 
ing of Arahshah, p. 1, c. 1 — 12. [This refers apparently. to the twelve ' 
rules, which, in the first chapter of the Book of Omens, Timour says, 

“ I have constantly practised, and on account of which Almighty God 
hath conferred greatness on me.” His narrative often differs from 
Gibbon’s, especially in respect to Houssein, who was brought to trial by ' *■ 
sound of trumpet, and condemned by the assembled chiefs. Tmour 
wished to save his brother-in-law; but his accusers, whom he had injured, 
insisted. on immediately executing the sentence. Memoirs, p. 130 — 131. 
—Ed.] . ' ■* The conquests of Persia, Tartary, and India, are 

represented in the second and third books of Sherefeddin, and by Arab* 
shah, c. 13 — 55. Consult the excellent indexes to the Institutilus. 
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'fivemontlis, they rarely beheld the footsteps of man; and 
their daily subsistence was often trusted to the fortune of 
the chase. At length the armies encountered each other; 
bat the treachery of the standard-bearer, who, in the .heat 
of action, reversed the imperial standard of jlipzak, deter- 
mined the victory of the Zagatais ; and Toetamish (I speak 
the language of the Institutions) gave the tribe of Touschi 
to the wind of desolation.* He fled to the Christian duke 
of Lithuania ; again returned to the banks of tlie Volga ; 
and, after fifteen battles with a domestic rival, at last pe- 
rished in the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of a flying 
enemy carried Timour into the tributary provinces of Eussia: 
a duke of the reigning family was made prisoner amidst the 
ruins of his capital ; and Teletz, by the pride and ignorance 
of the Orientals, . might easily be confounded with the 
genuine metropolis of the nation. Moscow trembled at the 

S mach of the Tartar, and the resistance would have been 
le, since the hopes of the Eussians were placed in a 
miraculous image of the Virgin, to whose protection they 
ascribed the casual and voluntary retreat of the conqueror. • 
Ambition and prudence recalled him to the south ; the ’ 
desolate country was exhausted, and the Itlogul soldiers 
were enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, of 
linen of Antioch,! and of ingots of gold and silvcr.J On 

• Institutions of Timour, p. 123. 125. Jlr. tVhitc, tlio editor, 
bestows some animadversion on the superficial account of Sberefeddin 
(L 3, o. 12 — 34), who Svas ignorant of the designs of Timour and the 
true springs of action. 

f The furs of Russi.s arc more credible than the ingots. But the 
linen of Antioch has never been famous ; and Antioch was in ruins. 

I suspect that it was some manufacture of Europe, which the llanso 
merchants had imported by the way of Novogorod. [The Antiochi.i, 
founded by the Greeks in Hyrcania, still existed in the days of Timour, 
under the name of Merve Shalijehan, on the river Miirghab, a branch 
of the Jihoon (Memoirs, p. 04, and note). Its ancient name had iiro- 
bahly attached to the manufactures brought there and thence conveyed 
northward by means of the trade on the Oxus. Seo eh. xiii. of tiiis 
history, vol. iv. p. 470. In the thirteenth century the brocades of Vezd 
were carried by merchants to all parts of the world. Marco I’olo, 
p. 52, edit. Bohn. — E d.] 

J: IL Levdsque (Hist. 'dc Russic, tom. ii. p. 247. Vie dc Timour, 
p. 04 — 07, bcforo'the French version of the Institute.') ha« corrected 
the error of Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Timour's con- 
quests. His arguments are superfluous, and a simple nj» 2 )c,',I to tiie 
Russian annals is suiEoient to prove that Moscow, whicii six years 
before had been taken by Toetamish, csc.aped the .arms of a mors 
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tlie banks of tbe Don, or Tanais, he received an hnmble 
deputation from the consuls and merchants of Egypt,* 
Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Biscay, vho occupied the 
commerce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth of the 
river. They ofi’ered their gifts, admired his magnificence, 
and trusted his royal word. But the peaceful nsit of 
an emir, who explored the state of the magazines and har- 
bour, was speedily followed by the destructive presence of 
the Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes ; the Moslems 
were pillaged and dismissed; but all the Christians, who 
had not fled to their ships, were condemned either to death 
or slavery .t Eevenge prompted him to bum the cities of 
Serai and Astrachan, the monuments of rising civilization ; 

• and his vanity proclaimed, that he had penetrated to the 
region of perpetual daylight, a strange phenomenon, which 
authorised his Mahometan doctors to dispense with the 
obligation of evening prayer. J 

3X1. "When Timour first proposed to his princes and 
emirs the invasion of India or Hindostan,§ he was answered 
by a murmur of discontent: “The rivers! and the moun- 
tains and deserts! and the soldiers clad in armour! and 
the elephants, destroyers of men !” ’ But the displeasure of 
the emperor -was more dreadful than all these terror.?; and 
his superior reason was convinced, that an enterprise of 
such tremendous aspect was safe and easy in the execution. 
He was informed by his spies of the weakness and anarchy 
of Hindostan ; the soubahs of the provinces had erected the 

formidable'invader. * An Egyptian consul from 

Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbaro’s Toyage to Tana in 1436, after 
the city had been rebuilt. (Eamnsio, tom. si. fob 92.) 

t Tbe Back of Azoph is described by Sherefeddin (1. 3, c. 55), and 
much more particularly by the .author of an Italian chronicle. 
(Andreas de Eedusiis de Quero, in Chron. Tarvisiano, in Uuratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. Tix. p. S02 — S05.) He had conversed 
ivith the Hianis, tvo Venetian brothers, one of whom had been sent a 
dep.uty to the camp of Timour, and the other had lost at Azoph 
three sons and twelve thousand ducats. 

^ Sherefeddin only says (L 3, c. 13), that the rays of the^ setting, 
and those of the rising sun, were scarcely separated by any interval ; 
a problem which may be solved in the latitude of Hoscow (the fifty- 
sixth degree), with the aid of the aurora borealis, and a long summer 
twilight. _But a day of forty days (Khondemir, apud D’Herbelot^ 
p. 880) w(^d rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

§ For tHl.Indian war, see the Institutions, (p. 129 — 139), the fourth 
l>ook of Sherefeddin, and the history of Feiishia (in Dow, voL ii 
p. I —20), which throws a general light on the afiairs of Hindostan, 
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standard of rebellion ; and tbe perpetual infancr of sultan 
IMalimoud was depised, even in the harem of i)elhi. The 
Mogul anny moved in three great dirisions; and Timour 
.observes, with pleasure, that the niuety-two squadrons of a 
thousand horse most fortunately corresponded with the 
ninety-two names or epithets of the prophet Mahomet. 
Between the Jihoon and the Indus they crossed one of the 
ridges of mountains, which are styled by the Arabian geo- 
graphers, the stony girdles of the eakh. The highland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated ; but great number.-! of 
men and horses perished in the snow ; the emperor himself 
was let down a precipice on a portable scaffold ; the ropes 
were one hundred and fifty cubits in length ; and, before he 
could reach the bottom, this dangerous operation was five 
times repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at the ordinary 
passage of Attoh ; and successively traversed, in the foot- 
steps of Alexander, the Punjab, or five rivers,* that fall into 
the master-stream. From Attok to Delhi, the liigh road 
measures no more than six hundred miles; but the two 
conquerors deviated to the south-east; and tlie motive of 
Timour was to join bis grandson, who had achieved by lii.s 
command the conquest of Moultan. On the Eastern bank 
of the Hyphasis, on the edge of the desert, the M.icedonian 
hero halted and wept : the Mogul entered the desert, 
reduced the fortress of Batnir, and stood in arms before the 
gates of Delhi, a great and fiourishing city, which had sub- 
sisted three centuries under the dominion of the Mahometan 
kings. The siege, more cspcciaUy of tlie castle, might have 
been a work of time ; but he tempted, by the appearance of 
weakness, the sultan Mahmoud and liis vizir to descend 
into the plain, with ten thousand cuirassiers, forty thousand 
of his foot guards, and one hundred and twenty clephant.x, 
whose tusks are said to have been armed mth sharp and 
poisoned daggens. Against these monster.?, or rather, 
against the imagination of his troops, he condosccudcd to 
use some extraordinary precautions of fire and a ditch, of 
iron spikes and a rampart of bucklers ; but the event taught 

* The rivers of .the Tunjab, tbc five e.-i=tem branclic? of tbe Irifii;*, 
Imve been laid down, for tbe first lime, with tnnb and-^ ur.'.cy, in 
Major RenneU's inconiparoble map of HiiKlo-f.".!). In Crinc.'l 
Memoir bo illustrates, with judgment .and learning, the s.iarcU-.y c! 
Alexander and Timour. [Refer to a former note at tbe beginning 
of eb. 2, voL i. p. 35 .— Ed.] 
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the Moguls to smile at their, own fears ; and, as soon 'as 
these unwieldy animals were routed, the inferior species 
(the men of India) disappeared from the field. Timour 
made his triumphal entry into the capital of Hindostan ; 
and admired, with a view to imitate, the architecture of the 
stately mosch ; but the order or licence of a general piUage 
and massacre polluted the festival of his victory. He 
resolved to purify his soldiers in the blood of the idolaters, 
or Gentoos, who still surpass, in the proportion of ten to 
one, the numbers of the Moslems. ' In this pious design, he 
advanced .one hundred miles to the north-east of Delhi, 
pgssed the Ganges, fought several battles by land and water, 
and penetrated to the famous rock of Coupele, the statue of 
the cow, that seems to discharge the mighty river, whose 
source is far distant among the mountains of Thibet.^ His 
return was along the skirts of the’ northern hills'; nor could 
I this rapid campaign of one year justify the strange foresight 
of his emirs, that their children, in a warm climate, would 
degenerate into a race of Hindoos.t 
It was on the banks of the Ganges that Timour was 
informed, by his speedy messengers, of the disturbances 
which had arisen on the confines of Georgia and Anatolia, 

' of the revolt of the Christians, and the ambitious designs 
of the sultan Bajazet. His vigour of mind and body was ' 
not impaired by sHty-three years and innumerable fatigues; 
and, after enjoying some tranquil months in the palace of 
Samarcand, he proclaimed a new expedition of seven years 
into the western countries of Asia.j: To the soldiers who ' 
bad served in the Indian war, he granted, the choice of 

The two great rivers, the Ganges and Biirrampooter, rise ia 
Thibet, from the opposite ridges of the same hills, separate from each 
other to the distance of twelve hundred miles, and after a winding 
course of two thousand miles, again meet in one point near the gulf of 
Bengal. Yet so capricious is fame, that the Burrampooter is a late 
discovery, while his brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and 
modem story. .Coupele, the scene of Timour’s last victory, must be . 
situate near Loldong,' eleven hundred miles from Calcutta ; and, in 
1774, a British camp ! (Rennell’s- Memoir, p. 7. 59. 90, 91. 99.)^ 
d* (The races are now blended, but '4ihe small proportion which the 
conquerors bore to the conquered, is .'seen in the wide difference 
• between the Indo-Mongolian and the Mongolian languages. Adelung, 
Mithridates, i. 181. 187. 507. Many European languages are similarly 
characterized.— E d.] - J See the Institutions, p. 141, 

to the end of the first hook, and Sherefeddin (1. 6, c. 1 — ^IG) to th* 
entrance of Timour into Syria. 
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remaining afc home, or following their prince; hut the troops 
of aff the provinces and kingdoms of Persia were com- 
manded to assemble at Ispahan, and wait the arrival of 
the imperial standard. It was first directed against the 
phristians of Georgia, who were strong only in their rocks, 
their castles,- and the winter season ; but these obstacles 
were overcome bj the zeal and perseverance of Timoiir ; the 
rebels submitted to the tribute or the Koran ; and if both 
religions boasted of their martyrs, that name is more justly 
due to the Christian prisoners, who were offered the choice 
of abjuration or death. On Ids descent from the hills, the 
emperor gave audience to the first ambassadors of Bajazet, 
and opened the hostile correspondence of complaints and 
menaces, which fermented two years before the final explo- 
sion. Between, two jealous and haughty neighbours, the 
motives of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The Mogul and 
Ottoman conquests now touched c.ach other in the neigh- 
bourhood of 'Erzerum and the Euphrates ; nor had the 
doubtful limit been ascertained by time and treaty. Each 
of these ambitious monarchs might accuse his rival of vio- 
lating his territory; of threatening' his vassals, and pro- 
tecting hi.s rebels; and, by the name of rebels, each nndcr- 
Btood the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms he had usurped, 
and whose life or liberty he implac.ably pursued. The 
resemblance of character was still more dangerous than the 
opposition of interest; and in their victorious career, Tiinour 
was impatient of an equal, and Bajazet was ignorant of a 
superior. The first epistle* of the Mogul emperor must 
have provoked, instead of reconciling, the Turkish sultan, 
whose family and nation he affected to dcspise.t , “ Dost thou 
not know that the greatest part of Asia is subject to our arras 
■and our laws? that our imuncible forces extend from one sea 
to the other ? that the potentates of the earth form a lino 

* "We have three copie.^ of these hostile epistle? in the Institution? 
(p. 147), in Shcrefeddin (1. 5, c. 14), and in Arnbihah (tom. il c. IP, 
p. 183 — 201), which agree with each other in the spirit and suhsl-mco 
rather than in the style. It is prohahtc, that they have been trans- 
lated, with various latitude, from the Turkish original into the Amlyo 
and Persian tongues. i* Tiie Mogul c.mir distm* 

guishes himself and his countrymen by the n.arao of Tu:lt, and 
etigmatizos the race and nation of Bajazet with the lea? hoi)nur.’.blo 
epithet of Tiirhmum. Yet I do not U!id?riland how the (ittiinnus 
could be dc.=cendcd from a Turkman raiior ; tl.o'-o inland ehtiberJi 
were ed remote from the ec.v and all maritime aPudi-a. 
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before our :gate ? and tbat we Lave compelled fortune her- 
self to watch over the prosperity of our empire ? "What is 
the foundation of thy insolence and folly? . Thou hast 
fought some battles in the woods of -Anatolia ; contemptible 
trophies! Thou hast obtained some victories over the 
Christians of Europe ; thy sword was blessed by the apostle 
of God; and thy obedience to the precept of the Koran, 
in waging war against the infidels, is the sole consideration 
that prevents us from destroying thy country, the frontier 
and bulwark of the Moslem world. Be wise in time; 
reflect ; repent ; and avert the thunder of our vengeance, 
which is yet suspended over thy head. Thou art no more 
than a pismire ; why wilt thou seek to provoke the 
elephants ? Alas, they will trample thee under their feet.” 
In his replies, Bajazet pdimed forth the indignation of a 
soul which was deeply stung by such imusual.- contempt. 
After retorting the basest reproaches on the thief and reoel 
of the desert, the Ottoman recapitulates his boasted vic- 
tories in Iran, Touran, and the Indies, and labours to prove 
that Timour had never triumphed unless by his own perfidy 
and the vices of his foes. “ Thy armies are innumerable ; 
be they so ; but what ai’e the arrows of the flying Tartar 
against the scimitars and battle-axes of my firm and invin- 
cible janizaries? I will guard the princes who have im- 
plored my protection : seek them in my tents. The cities 
of Arzingan and Erzeroum are mine, and unless the tribute 
be duly paid, I will demand the arrears under the walls of 
Taui’is and Sultania.” The ungovernable rage of the sultan 
at length betrayed him to an insult of a more domestic 
kind. “ If I fly from thy arms,” said he, “ may my wives 
be thrice divorced from my bed ; but if .thou hast not 
courage to meet me in the field, mayest thou again receive 
thy wives after they have thrice endured the embraces of a- 
•stranger.”* Any ■violation by word or deed of the secrecy 
of the harem is an unpardonable ofience among the Turlrish 
nations ;t and the political quarrel of the two monarchs 

; ■» According to the Koran (c. 2, p. 27, and_ Sale’s discourses, p. 134), 
a Mussulman lyho had thrice divorced his wife {who had thrice 
.’repeated the words of a divorce) could not take her again, till after she 
had been married to, and repudiated iy, another husband; an igno- 
minious transaction,. which it is needless to aggravate, by supposing, 

■ that the first husband must see her enjoyed by a second before his 
face. (Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, 1. 2, c. 21.) 
t The ’common delicacy of Orientals, in never speaking of their 
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was irobittered by private and personal resentment. Tot 
in Ms first expedition, Timour was satisfied with the siege, 
and destruction of Siwas or Sebaste, a strong city on the 
borders of Anatolia; and he revenged the indiscretion of 
the Ottoman on a garrison of four thousaiid Armenians, 
who were buried alive for the brave and faithful discharge 
of their duty. As a Mussulman, he seemed to respect the 

E ious occupation of Bajaset, who was still engaged in the 
loekade of Constantinople ; and after this salutary' lesson, 
the Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and turned aside 
to the invasion of Syria and Egypt, In these transactions, 
the Ottoman prince, by the Orientals, and even by Timour, 
is styled the J^aissar of Bourn, the Cmsar of the Eomans : 
a title which, by a small anticipation, might be given to a 
monarch who possessed the provinces, and threatened the 
city of the successors of Constantine.* 

The military republic of the jMamelukes still reigned in 
Egypt and Syria; but the dynasty of the Turks was over- 
thrown by that of the Circassians ;t and their favourite 
Barkok, from a slave and a prisoner, was raised and restored 
to the throne. In the midst of rebellion and discord, ho 
braved the menaces, corresponded with the enemies, and 
detained the ambassadors, of the Mogul, who patiently 
expected bis decease, to revenge the crimes of tlio father 
on the feeble reign of his son Farage. The Syrian emirsj: 
were assembled at Aleppo to repel the invasion ; they con- 
fided in the fame and discipline of the Mamelukes, in the 
temper of their swords and lances of the purest steel of 
Damascus, in the strength of their walled cities, and in the 
populousness of sixty thousand villages; and, instead of 
Bustainiug a siege, they threw open their gates and arrayed 

women, is ascribed in a much higher degreo by'Arabshah to tbo 
Turkish nations; and it is rem.arkable enough thatChaJeocoudyias (1. 2, 
p. C5) had some knowledge of the prejudice .and the insult. 

* For the stylo of the Jloguls, see tlie Institutions (p. 131. 147), and 
for the Pcrsi.ins, the BibUothSque Orient-alo (p. SS2); but I do not 
find that tho title of Cmsar has been appUed by the jVrabian.a, or 
assumed by tho Ottomans themselves. [In tho Slemoirs (p. 17, Ac.) 
Timour styles his rival, f/icAyfcriJnyarirf and_t/ie A j'fcr o/ A’oa.ei.— Kn.j 
t See the reigns of R-irkok .and Fiiaradgc, in M. dc Gii)gnes{ioni.iv, 
1, 22), who, from the jVrabio texts of Aboulmaha.sci, Kin Schotin.'ib, 
and Aintabj, has added some facts to our common etock of m,a*cri'i!‘>. 

7 For these recent'. and domestic transaction?, Arab-hah, ihourii .a 
p.arti.al, is a credible wittie.-? (torn. i. c. 04 — GS ; tom. ii. c. 1 — III, 
Timour must have been odious to a Syrian ; but the nolurioty of fact'; 
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their forces in the plain. But these forces were not 
cemented by virtue and union; and some, powerful emirs 
had been seduced to desert or betray their more loyal com- 
panions. Timour’s front was covered with a line of Indian 
. elephants, whose turrets were filled with archers and Greek 
fire; the rapid evolutions of his cavahy completed the 
dismay and disorder; the Syrian crowds fell back on each 
other ; manv thousands were stifled or slaughtered in the 
entrance of the great street ; the Moguls entered with the 
fugitives ; and, after a short defence, the citadel, the impreg- 
nable citadel of Aleppo, was' surrendered' by cowardice or 
treachery. Among the suppliants and captives, Timour 
distinguished the doctors of the law, whom he invited to 
the dangerous honour of a personal conference.* The 
Mogul prince was a zealous Mussulman; but his Persian 
schools had taught him to revere the memory of Ali and 
Hosein ; and he had imbibed a deep prejudice against the 
Syrians, as the enemies of the son of the daughter of the 
apostle of God. To these doctors he proposed' a captious 
question, which the casuists of Boehara, Samarcand, and 
Herat were incapable of resohing. “ "Who are the true 
martyrs, of those who are slain on my side, or on that of 
my enemies ?” But he was silenced, or satisfied, by the 
dexterity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, who replied in the 
words of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not the ensign, 
constitutes the martyr; and that the Moslems of either 
party, who fight only for the glory of God, may deserve 
that sacred appellation. The true succession of the caliphs 
was a controversy of a still more delicate nature ; and the 
frankness of a doctor, too honest for his situation, provoked 
the emperor to exclaim, “ Te are as false as those of 
Damascus : Moawiyah was a usurper, Tezid a tyrant, and 
Ali alone is the lawful successor of the prophet.” A pru- 
dent explanation restored bis tranquillity, and he passed to 
a more ■ familiar topic of conversation. “ "What is your 
age ?•” said he to the cadhi. “ Fifty years.” — “ It would be 
the age of my eldest son; .you see me here (continued 

would have obliged him, in some measure, to respect his enemy and 
himselh His bitters may correct the luscious sweets of Sherefeddin 

5,0. 17 ^29). * These interesting conversations 

appear to have been copied by Arabshah (tom. i. c. 68, p. 625 — 645) 
from the cadhi and historian Ebn Schounah, a principal actor. Tet 
how could he be alive seventy-five years afterwards ? (D'Herbelot, 
p. 792.) 
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mark tlie character of the Jfogul htro; hut I shall briefly 
.mention* that he erected on the mins of Bagdad a pyramid 
of ninety thousand heads ; again nsited Gieorgia ; encamped 
on the banks of Araxes, and proclaimed his resolution of 
marching against the Ottoman emperor. Conscious of the 
importance of the -war, he collected his forces from every 
province; eight hundred thousand men .Tvere enrolled on 
his military list; t but the splendid commands of five and 
ten thousand horse may be" rather expressive of the rank 
and pension of the .chiefs, than of the genuine number of 
efiective soldiers-l In the pillage of Syria, the Moguls had 
acquired immense riches ; but the debvery of their pay and 
arrears for seven years more firmly attached them to the 
'mperial standard., 

During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Bajazet had 
two years to collect his forces for a more serious encounter. 
They consisted of four hundred thousand horse, and foot, § 

* The marches and occupations of Timour between .the Syrian and 
Ottoman wars, are represented by Sherefeddin (L 5, c. 29.^3) and 
Arabshah {tom. ii. c. 15 — ^18i. t This number of 

eight hundred thousand was extracted by Arabshah, or rather by Ebn 
Schounah, ex rationario Timuri, on the faith of a Carizmiau ofiBcer 
(tom. i. c. 68, p. 617); and it is remarkable enough, that a Greek 
historian (Phranza, 1. 1, c. 29) adds no more than twenty thousand 
men. Poggius reckons one million ; another’ Latin contemporary 
(Chron. Tarvisianum, apud Muratori, tom. xix. p. SOU), one million 
one hundred thousand; and the enormous sum of one. million six 
hundred thousand, is attested by a German. soldier, who was present 
at the battle of A^ngora, (Leunclav. ad Chalcocondyl. 1. 3, p. 82.) 
Timour, in his Institutions, has not deigned to calculate his troops, his 
subjects, or his revenues. + A 'wide latitude of 

non-effectives, was allowed by the Great Mogul for his own pride and 
the benefit of his officers. Bernier’s patron was Penge-Hazari, com- 
mander of five thou-sand horse ; of which he maintained no more than 
five hundred. (Voyages, tom. i. p. 28S, 289.) 

§ Timour himself fixes at four hundred thousand men the Ottoman 
army (Institutions, p. 153), which is reduced to one hundred and fifty- 
thousand by Phranza (L 1, c. 29), and swelled by the German soldier 
to one million four hundred thousand. It is evident that the Moguls 
were the more numerous. [Finlay (ii. 601) complains of the wild 
fables which exaggerated the armies of Bajazet and Timour to “ such 
numbers, that it would have been impossible to feed them for a day, 
without a month’s preparation at every station.” Bajazet’s Seman 
contingent, he says, was only two thousand men at the opening of the 
campaign ; yet, after all its losses, it was stated to be twenty thousand 
at Angora, and every number seems to have been augmented in the 
same manner. Timour (Memoirs, p. 17) does not speak historically 
of the numbers of Bajazet’s army; but rather hyper b'dicnUy (it is in 
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talized tlie glory of Timour and tlie sliame of Bajazet. Por 
this signal victory, the Mogul emperor was indebted to him- 
^ self, to the genius of the moment, and the discipline of thirty 
-ryears. He had improved the tactics, -without violating the 
-manners, of his nation,* n-hose force still consisted in the 
missile weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a numerous ca- 
valry. Prom a single- troop to a great army, the mode of 
attack was the same: ..a foremost line first advanced to the 
charge, and -was supjmrted in a just order by the squa- 
drons of the great vanguard. The general's eye watched 
over the field, and at his command the front and rear of the 
right and left wings successively moved forwards in their 
several divisions, and in a direct or oblique line ; the enemy 
was pressed b_v eighteen or twenty attacks, and each attack 
afibrded a chance of -victory. If they all proved' fruitless, 
or unsuccessful, the occasion was worthy of the emperor 
himself, who gave the signal of advancing to the standard 
and main body, which he led in person.f But in the battle 
of Angora, tlie main body itself was supported, on the fianks 
and in the rear, by the bravest squa^ons , of the reserve, 
commanded by the sons and grandsons- of Timour. The 
conqueror of Hindostan ostentatiously shewed a line of ele- 
phants, the trophies, rather than the instruments, of -vic- 
tory ; the use of the Grreek fire was familiar to the Moguls 
and Ottomans; but had they borrowed from Europe the 
recent invention of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial 
thunder, in the hands of either nation, must have turned 
the fortune of the day. j In that day, Bajazet displayed the 
qualities of a soldier and a chief ; but his genius sanli under 
a stronger ascendant : and, from various motives, the greatest 
part of his troops failed him in the decisive moment. His 
rigour and avarice had provoked a mutiny among the Turks ; 
and even his son Soliman too hastily withdrew from the 
field. The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were 


-* 'See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the English 
editors have illustrated -with elaborate plans (p. 873 — 107). 

+ The sultan himself (says Timour) must then put the foot of 
courage into the stirrup of patience ; a Tartar metaphor, which is lost 
in the English, but preserved in the French, version of the Institutes 
(p. 156, 15"/). i The Greek fire, on Timour’s side, is 

attested by Sherefetidin (L 5, c. 47); but Voltaire’s strange suspicion 
that some cannon, iriscribed with strange characters, must have been 
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*drawn away to the banners of their lawful princes. Ilis 
Tartar allies had been tempted by the letters and cmissariec-- 
of Timour ;* who reproached their ignoble servitude nnder 
the slaves of their fathers ; and offered to their hopes Hid! 
dominion of their new, or the liberty of their ancient, coun- 
try. In the right wing of Bajazet the cuirassiers of Europe 
cliarged, with faitliful liearts and* irresistible arms ; but 
these men of iron were soon broken by an artful flight and 
headlong pursnit; and the janizaries alone, without cavalry 
or missile weapons, were encompassed by the circle of the 
Mogul hunters. Their valour was at length oppressed by 
heat, thirst, and the weight of numbers; and the unfor- 
'tunate sultan, afflicted with the gout in his hands and feet, 
was transported from the field on tho fleetest of his horses. 
He was pursued and taken by the titular'khan of Zagatai ; 
and after his capture, and the defc.at of the Ottoman powers, 
the kingdom of Anatolia submitted to the conqueror, who 
planted his standard at Kiotahia, and dispersed on' all sides 
tho ministers of rapine and destruction. Mirza Mchemmed 
Sultan, the eldest and best beloved of bis grandson.?, was 
dispatched to Bourse, with thirtn* thousand horse ; and such 
was his youtiiful ardour, that lie arrived with only four thou- 
sand at the gates of the capital, after performing in five d.ay.s 
a march of two hundred and thirty miles. Yet fear i.s still 
more rapid in its course ; and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, 
had already passed over to Europe with the royal irc.asure. 
The spoil,' however, of the palace and city was immense; 
the iunabit.ants had escaped; but the buildings, for the 
most part of wood, were reduced to ashes. Erom Bour.-,i 
the grandson of Timour advanced to Eice, even yet a fair 
and flourishing city ; and the Mogul squadrons were only 
stopped by the waves of the Propontis. The same success 
attended 'the other mirzas and emirs in their excursions ; 
and Smyrna, defended bj* the zeal and courage of tho Bho- 
dian knights, alone deserved the presence of the emperor 
himself. After an obstinate defence, tlie place was taken by 

Bent by that monarch to Delhi, h refuted by the nffircr -al riknceof 
contempf i*arica. * Tiinoui^as di^yoaiblt'^l 

eecret niid important nepUation avilh tlio Teryir.=, which i'f oj" 
puUbly proved by tho joint evidence of thy'^Vrabi.m (tom. i. c. -f7, 
p. 391), Turki-Ai (Annal, Lciinchiv. p. 321)y^nd Persun Iii-toriaua 
(Khondomir, apud D'Ucrbelot, ji. 882.) ' 
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storm;, all that breathed -was put to the sword, and the* 
heads of the Cliristian heroes were launched from the en- 
gines, on board of two carracks, or great ships of Europe, 
that rode at anchor in the harbour. The Moslems of Asia 
rejoiced in their deliverance from a dangerous and domestic 
foe, and a parallel was drawn between the two rivals, by 
observing that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a for- 
tress which had sustained seven years the siege, or at least 
the hlockade, of Bajazet.* 

The iron cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned by Tamer- 
lane, so long and so often repeated as a moral lesson, is now ■ 
rejected as a-fable by the modern writers, who smile at the 
vulgar credulity.f They appeal with confidence to the Per- 
sian history of Sherefeddin Ah’, which has been given to our 
curiosity in a Erench version, and from which I shall collect 
and abridge a more specious narrative of this memorable 
transaction. H^o sooner was Timour informed that the cap- 
tive Ottoman was at the door of his tent, than he graciously 
stepped forwards to receive him, seated him by his side, and 
mingled with just reproaches a soothing pity for his rank and 
misfortune. “ Alas !” said the emperor, “ the decree of fate 
is now accomplished by your own I'ault ; it is the web which 
you have woven, the thorns of the tree which yourself have 
planted. I wished to spare, and even to assist, tlie cham- 
pion of the Moslems ; you braA-ed our threats; yOu despised 
our friendship ; you forced us to enter your kingdom with 
our invincible armies. Behold the e\"fent. Had you van- 
quished, I am not ignorant of the fate which you reserved 
tor myself and my troops. But I disdain to retaliate; 
your life and honour are secure ; and I shall express my 
gratitude to God by my clemency to man.” The royal cap- 
tive shewed some signs of repentance, accepted the humi- 
liation of a robe of honour, and embraced with tears his son 
Mousa, who, at his request, was sought and found among 

* For the war of Anatolia or Eoum, I add some hints in the Insti- 
\ tutions to the copious narratives of Sherefeddin (1. 5, a 44 — 65) and 
1 ’’Arahshah (tom. ii. c. 20 — 35). On this part only of Timour's history,' 

\ it is lawfuliio-qu&te the Turks (Cantemir, p. 53 — 55. Annal. Leunclav. 

■p. 320— 322) and tfig Greeks. (Phranza, L 1, c. 29. Ducas, c. 15— 17. 

/ Chalfocondylas, L 3.r - ' t The scepticism of Voltaire 

/ (Essai sur I’Histore gendrale, a 8S) is ready on this, as on every 
occasion, to reject a po^^nlar tale, and to diminish the magnitude of 
vice and virtue ; and ou rPost occasions his increduhty is reasonahl^ 
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the captives of the field. The Ottoman princes wore lodged 
in a splendid pavilion; and the respect of the guard.s could 
be surpassed only by their vigilance. On the arrival of the 
harem from Boursa, Timour restored the queen Despinr 
and her daughter to their father and husband; but he 
piously required that the Sendan princess, who had hitherto 
been indulged in the profession of Christianity, should em- 
brace without delay the religion of the prophet. In the 
feast of victory, to which Bajazet was inrited, the 3fogui 
emperor placed a crown on Jiis head and a sceptre in ids 
hand, with 'a soleran assurance of restoring him with an 
increase of glory to the throne of his ancestors. But the 
effect of this promise was disappointed by the .^ultan’s 
untimely death ; anddst the care of the most skilful phy- 
sicians, he expired of an apoplexy at Akshehr, the An- 
tioch of Pisidia, about nine months after Ids defeat. The 
victor dropped a tear over his grave ; his body, with royal 
pomp, wds conveyed to the mausoleum wldcli he had 
erected at Boursa; and his son Ulousa, after receiving 
a rich present of gold and jewels, of horses and arms, 
was invested, by a patent in red ink, with the kingdom of 
Anatolia, 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, which has 
been e.xtraeted from his own memorials, ami dedicated to hi.s 
son and grandson, nineteen years after his decease,* and, at 
a time when the truth was remcnibered by tbousand-s a 
manifest falsehood would have implied a satire on bis rc.sl 
conduct. Weight}' indeed is this evidence, adopted by all 
the Persian ]ustorie.s ;t yet flattery, more especially in tho 
East, is base and audacious ; and the liarsli and ignominious 
treatment of Bajazet is attested by .a chain of witnesses, 
some of whom shall be produced in the order of their time 
and country. 1. The reader has not forgotten the gtirrison 
of Erencli, whom the mar.shal Boucicault left behind him for 
the defence of Con.stantiuople. They were on the spot to 

* See the hiatoty of SUcrefeddin (L 5, c. H-, 53. 5.0, CO). Tli;i 
•work was fiuislsed at Sliiraz. iu the year 1424, and dedicated to ftilt.-m 
Ibrahim, the son of .Slian>l:h, the son of Tinioiir, ^^Ilo reij-ijed hi 
I'arsi^tan in his fatlicr's lifetime. + After the |■}^il^ll, 

of Khondemir, Ehii Schounab, &c. the Ic.amed D HerhoVa 
Orieiitale, p. £82) may affinn, that this fable i« not mentioned i.i tnc 
mo.st authentic historic!?; but his denial of the vidble tcitine^ny oi 
Arab.diah loaves some room to suspect Lis accuracy. 
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receive tlie earliest and most faithful intelligence of the 
overtbroM* of their great adversary; and it is more than 
probable that some of them accompanied the Greek embassy 
to the camp of Tamerlane. Trom their account, the 
Bhips of the prison and death of Bajazet are afSrmed by the 
marshal’s servant and historian, within the distance of seven 
years.* 2. The name of Poggius, the Italian, t is deservedly 
famous among the rfevivers of learning in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His' elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune % 
was composed in his fiftieth year, twenty-eight years after 
the Turkish victory of Tamerlane :§ whom he celebrates as 
not inferior to the illustrious Barbarians .of antiquity. . Of 
.his exploits and discipline', Poggius was informed by several 
ocular witnesses ; nor does he forget an example so apposite 
to his theme as the Ottoman monarch, whom the Scythian 
confined like a •wild beast in an iron cage, and exhibited a 
spectacle to Asia. I might add the authoriH of two Italian 
chronicles, ])erhaps of an earlier date, which would prove at 
least that the same story, whether false or true, was im- 
ported into Europe with the first tidings ofthe revolution .* t[ 
3. At the time wh§n Poggius flourished at Borne, Ahmed 
‘Ebn Arabshah composed at Damascus the florid and male- 
volent history of Timour, for which he had collected mate- 


■* Et fut lui-meme {Bajazet) pris, et men^ en prison, en laqnella 
mourut de dure mortJ Mdmoires de Boucicault, p. 1, o. 37. These 
memoirs were composed while the mamhal was still governor of 
Genoa, from whence he was expelled in the year 1409, by a popular . 
insurrection. (Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. xii. p. 473, 474.) 

t The reader will find a satisfactory account of the life and writings 
of Poggius, in the Poggiana, an entertaining work of SI. Lenfant, and 
in the Bibliotheca Latina mediae eb infimae Aitatis of Fabrieius (tom. v. 
p. 305 — 308). Poggius was bora in the year 1380, and died in 1459. 

J The dialogue De Tarietate Fortunw' (of which a complete and 
elegant edition has been published at Paris in 1723, in '4to.) was • 
composed a short time before the death of pope ilartin V. (p. 5), and 
consequently about the end of the year 1430. 

§ See a splendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane {p. 36 — 39), 

ipse enim novi (says Poggius) qui fuere in ejus castris Begem 

yivum cepit, caveaque in modum fens inclusum per omnem'Asiam 
circumtulit egregium adnlirandumque spectaoulum fortunae. 

• iv!. ^ The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, Script. Keram Itali- 
carvuhi tom. xix. p. 800) and the Annales Estenses (tom. xyiii p. 974). 

• ThTtwo authors, Andrea de Eednsiis de Quero, and James de Delaytq, 
.were bbtfc., contemporaries, and both chancellors, the one of Treyigi, 
the other of Ferrara. The evidence of the former is the most positiva. 
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rials ill .his journeys over Turkey and Tartary.^ "iVitliout 
any ])Ossible correspondence between tbe Latin and tlic 
Arabian_ writer, they agree in the fact of tbe iron cage ; 
and their agreement is a striking proof of their common 
veracitj'. Aliraed Arabsbah likewise relates another out- 
rage, which Bajazet endured, of a more domestic and tender 
nature. His indiscreet mention of women and divorces was 
deeply resented by the jealous Tartar ; in the feast of vic- 
tory, the wine was served by female cupbearers, and the 
sultan beheld his own concubines and wives confounded 
among the slaves, and exposed without a veil to the eyes of 
intemperance. To escape a similar indignity, it is said that 
his successors, except in a single in.stancc, have abstained 
from legitimate nuptials pand the Ottoman practice and 
belief, at least in the sixteenth century, is attested by 
the observing Busbequius,t amb.assador from the court of 
■Vienna to the great Soliman. 4. Such is tlie separation of 
language, that the testimony of a Greek is not less inde- 
pendent than that of a Latin or an Arab. I suppress tlie 
names of Cbalcocondylas and Ducas, who flourished in a later 
period, and who speak in a lc.ss positive tone; but more 
attention is due to George Pbranza,J protovestiare of the" 
last emperors, and who was born a year before the battle of 
Angora; Twentj'-two years after that event, he was sent 
ambassador to Amurath the Second; and the historian 
might converse with some veteran janizarie.s. who had been 
made prisoners with the sultan, and had themselves seen 
him in his iron cage. 5. The last evidence, in every sense, 
is that of the Turkish Annals, which have been consulted 
or transcribed by Leunclavius, Pocockc, and Canleinir.f 
They unanimously deplore the captivity of the iron c.age ; 
and some credit may be .allowed to national historians, who 
cannot stigmatize the Tartar williout uncovering the shame 
of their king and country. 


* See Arabsliah, tom. ii c. 2S. St. He travcllef! in regionej 
Kurama.^, A.H. S39 ltG5, July 27), tom. ii. c. 2, p. 13. 

t Busbequius in Le;;atione Tarcira, ppi?t. I, p. .'’.2. Vet 3ii=i r>'<prr- 
table authority is somewhat 'riiaken hy thasub=oqiient marri-.q-'-y! 
Amurath II. \vith n Servian, and of JIahomet II. with an 
princess. (Cinlcmir, p. S3. 23.) 7 Sec the • y 

of George I'hranra (1. 1, c. 22), and lAs life in HaiichicsA^lr lipA 
Byzant. p. 1, c. 40). Chalcondylc.s .and Duc.u? spci): in gc.ae.rr :< r:n j o. 
Eajnzofs c/iarin. § Annak-s Leunclav. p. 321. l'(-.c>'-ke, 

Prolegomen. ad Ahulpharag. Dynast. Cantemir, p. 55. 
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From these opposite premises, a fair and moderate- con- 
dusion mav be deduced. ' I am satisfied that Sberefeddin 
.AJi has faithfully described the first ostentatious interrieu', 
in TThich the conqueror, -whose spirits were harmonized by 
success, affected the character of generosity. But his min'd 
■was insensibly alienated by the -unseasonable arrogance of 
Bajazet ; the . complaints of his enemies, the Anatolian 
princes, -were just and vehement : and Timour betrayed a 
design of leadingliis royal captive in triumph to Samarcand. 
An attempt to facilitate his escape, by disging a mine under 
the tent, provohed the Alogul emperor to impose a harshei 
restraint ; and in his perpetual marches, an iron cage on a 
■wagon might be invented, not as a -wanton insult, but as a 
rigorous precaution. Timour had read in some fabulous 
history a similar treatment of one of his predecessors, a king 
of Persia; and Bajazet -was condemned to represent the 
person, and expiate the guilt of the Eoman Cjesar,* But 
the strength of his mind and body fainted undevthe trial, 
and his premature death might, vrithout inju.stice, be ascribed 
to the severity of Timo-ur. He -warred not -with the dead ; 
a tear and a sepulchre -were all that he could bestow on a 
captive- who was delivered from his power ; and if Mousa, 
the son of Bajazet, was permitted to reign over the ruins of 
Boursa, the greatest part of the province of Anatolia had- 
been restored by the conqueror to their lawful sovereigns. 

Prom the Irtish and Volga to the Persian gulf, and from 
the Granges to Damascus and the Archipelago, Asia was in 
the hand of Timour ; his armies were im-incible, his ambi- 
■tion was boundless, and his zeal might aspire to conquer 
and convert the Christian kingdoms of theVTest, which 
already trembled at his name. ' He touched the utmost 
verge of the land ; but an insuperable, though narrow, sea 
rolled between the two continents of Europe and Asia,t and 

■* A Sapor, king of Persia, had heen made prisoner, and inclosed 
in the figure of a cow’s hide, by Maximian or Galerius Crssar. Such 
is the fable related by Eutychins, (Annal. tom. i. p. 421, vers. Pocock.) 
•The recollection of the true history (Decline and Fall, &c. toL i. 

р. 435—450} -will teaeh.ns to appreciate the knowledge of the Orientals 

^f the ages which precede the Hegira. [Finlay (ii. 464} says, on the 
authority of Pachymer (iL 110), that Bajazet’s iron cage was a Byzan- 
tine litter, inclosed -with bars, in which state prisoners were usually 
conveyed on journeys. — E d.] i" Arabshah (tom. ii 

с. 25) describes, like a curious traveller, the straits of Gallipoli and 
Constantinople. To acquire a just idea of these events, I have com- 
pared the narratives and prejudices of the 31oguls, .Turk^ Greeks aud 
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the lord of BO manj /c);;7fl;7s, or in_m.Tds, of horse, Tr.es TK-t, 
master of a single' galley.* The 'two passages of the Bos-' 
phorus and Hellespont, of Const.antinople and frillipoli, 
were possessed, the one by the Christians, the other by the 
-urks. ^ On this great occasion, they forgot the difference 
cf religion, to act with union and firmness in the common 
cause ; the double straits were guarded with ships and for- 
tifications; and they separately -withheld the transports 
which Timour demanded of either nation, under the pretence 
of attacking their enemy. At the same time, they soothed 
his pride with tributary gifts and suppliant embassies, and 
prudently tempted him to retreat with the honours of vic- 
tory. Soliman, the son of Bajazet, implored his clemency 
for his father and himself; accepted, by a red patent, the 
investiture of the kingdom of Bomnnia, which he already 
neld by the sword ; and reiterated his ardent wish, of casting 
himself in person at the feet of the king of the world. The 
Greek emperorf (either John or Manuel) submitted to pay 
the same tribute whicii he had stipulated with the Turkish 
sultan, and ratified the treaty by an oath of allegiance, from 
which he could absolve his conscience so soon as the Mogul 
arms had retired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy 
of nations ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a new design 
of vast and romantic compass ; a design of subduing Egypt 
and Africa, marching from the Hile to the Atlantic ocean, 
entering Hurope by tlie straits of Gibraltar, and after impo- 
sing* his yoke on the kingdoms of Christendom, of retunnng 
home by the deserts of Bussia and Tartarv. Tliis remote, 
and perhaps imaginary, danger was averted by the submis- 
sion of the sultan of Egypt ; the honours of the prayer and 
the coin attested at Cairo the supremacy of Timour; and a 
rare gift of a giraffe, or c.amelopard, and nine ostriches, 
represented at Samarcand the tribute of the African world. 

Arabians. Tlie Spanish ambassador mentions this hostile union of 
the Christians and Ottomans. (Vie de Timour, p. PC.) 

* [Finlay (Jled. Greece, p. 454) contradicts Gibbon, and says thr.t , 
Timour bad a fleet on the lllack Sea. But he ovcrloo):? that this fleet 
Was not his own ; it consisU-d of twenty ships belonging to the cmj>e- . 
ror of Trebizond, a navy very inadequate cither to transport an .army" 
across the Bosphorus, or meet the forces by which it would have l-'-n 
opposed. — Ed.] ' 

t Since the name of C.Tsar had been transferred io the ru’.tau- rf 
Bourn, the Greek princes of Constantinople (Shcrefeddin. L 5, c. 5<) 
Were confounded with the Christian lonli of Gallipoli, Thevail-juiea, 
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Our imagination is not less astonished by the portrait of a 
Jlogul, mho, in his camp before Sm3Tna, meditates, and 
almost accomplishes, the invasion of the Chinese empire.* 
Timour mas urged to this enterprise by national honour 
and religious zeal. - The torrents mhich he had shed of Mus- 
sulman blood could be expiated only by an equal destruction 
' of the infidels ; and as he nom stood at the gates of paradise, 
he might best secure his glorious entrance, by demolishing 
the idols of China, founding moschs in every city, and 
establishing the profession of faith in one, God, and his 
prophet Mahomet. The recent expulsion of the house of 
Zingis mas an insult on the Mogul name ; and the disorders 
of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity for revenge. 
The illustrious Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of Ming, 
died four years before the battle of Angora ; and his grand- 
son, a meak and unfortunate youth, mas burnt in his palace, 
after a million of Chinese had perished in the civil mar.f 
Before he evacuated Anatolia, Timour dispatched beyond 
the Sihoon a numerous arraj’-, or rather colony, of his old 
and nem subjects, to open the road, io subdue the Pagau 
Calmucs and Mungals, and to found cities and magazines 
in the desert ; and, by the diligence of his lieutenant, he 
soon received a perfect map and description of the unknomn 
respons, from the source of the Irtish to the mall of China. 
During these preparations, the emperor achieved the final 
conquest of Georgia ; passed the minter on the banks of the 
Araxes; appeased the troubles of Persia; and slomly re- 
turned to his capital, after a campaign of four years and 
nine months. ' . _ , 

On the throne of Samarcand,j; he displayed, in a short 
repose, his magnificence and pomer ; listened to the com - 
plaints of the people ; distributed a just measure of remards 
and punishments ; employed his riches in the architecture of 

&c. nncler the title of Telckur, ■which is derived hy corruption from the 
genitive rov Kvptov. (Cantemir, p. 51.) . * See Shere- 

feddin 1. 6, c. 4, who marks, in a just Itinerary, the road to China, 
■which Arabshah (tom. iL c. 33) paints in vague and rhetorical colours. 

f Synopsis Hist.' Sinicre, p. 74—76 (in the fourth part of the 
-Belations de Thevenot), Duhalde, Hist, de la Chine (tom. i. p. 507, 
508, folio edition); hnd for the chronology of the Chinese emperors, 
De Giiignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i p. 71, 72. _ 

J For the return, triumph, and death, of Timour, see Sherefeddin 
(L 6, c. 1 — 30) and Arahshah (tom. iL c. 35 — 47). 
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palaces and temples ; and gave audience to the ambassadors 
of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tartary, Eussia, and Spain, the 
last of whom presented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed tlio 
pencil of the Oriental artists. The marriage of si.v of the 
emperor’s grandsons was esteemed an act of religion as well 
as of paternal tenderness; and the pomp of the ancient 
caliphs was renved in their nuptials. They were celebrated 
in the gardens of Canighul, decorated arith innumerable 
tents and pavilions, which displayed the luxury of a great 
city and the spoils of a ■victorious camp. Whole forests 
were cut down to supply fuel for the kitchens ; the plain 
was spread with pyramids of meat, and vases of every liquor, 
to which thousands of guests were courteously invited ; the 
orders of the state, and the nations of the earth, were mar- 
shalled at the royal banquet ; nor were the ambassadors of 
Europe (says the haughty Persian) exchided from the feast; 
since even the casses, the smallest offish, find tlieir place in 
the ocean.^ The public joy was testified by illuminations 
and masquerades; the trades ofSamarcaud passed in review, 
and every trade was emulous to execute some quaint device, 
some marvellous pageant, witli the materials of their pecu- 
liar art. After the marriage-contracts had been ratified by 
the cadhis, the bridegrooms and their brides retired to the 
nuptial chambers; nine times, according to the Asiatic 
fashion, they were dressed and undressed; .and, at each 
change of apparel, pc.arls and rubies were sliowercd on their 
heads, and contempt'uously abandoned to their attendants, 
A general indulgence was proclaimed ; every law aVos relaxed, 
every pleasure was allowed; the people was free, the 
sovereign was idle ; and the historian of Timour may remark, 
that, after devoting fifty yc.ars to the attainment of empire, 
the only happy period of his life were the two months in 
which lie ceascd'to exercise his power. But he was soon 

* Sherefeddia (1. G, c. 21) mentions tlic nmba“=adors of one of tlio 
most potent sovereigns of Knropc. Ate know that it was Honrv III. 
king of Castile : and thf curious relation of his two cmbas^ici is still 
extant. (Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. IP, c. 11, tom. ji. p. SCt', S.tO. 
Averthsement u 1‘Hist. dc Timur Bee, p. 25 — 35.) Tlicro ai peira 
likewise to have been some correspondence between the Mogul tniiHror 
and the court of Chiirlcj VI. king of Fr.ancc. (Histoirc dc Franco, 
par Velly et Villaret, tom. xii. ]>. 83C.) (This correspondence, in 1103, 
has been published bj- SUv«itre de Sacy, Memo/x-3 de VAcad. dc^. In., 
tom. vi. p. 410 . — Ed.] 
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avrakened to the cares of government and war. The stand* 
-ard was unfurled for the invasion of China; the emirs made - 
their report of two hundred thousand, tlie select and veteran 
soldiers of Iran and Tooran ; their baggage and prorisions 
were transported by five hundred great wagons, and an 
immense train of horses and camels ; and the troops might 
prepare for a long absence, since more than six months were , 
employed in the tranquil journey of a caravan from Samar- 
cand to Pekin. ^Neither age, nor the severity of the winter, 
could retard the impatience of Timour; he mounted on 
horseback, passed the Sihoon on the ice, marched sevent}'- 
six parasangs, three hundred miles, from his capital, and - 
pitched his last camp in the neighbourhood ' of Otrar, where 
he was expected by the angel of death. Patigue, and the 
.'ndiscreet.use of iced water, accelerated the progress of his 
fever, and the conqueror of Asia expired in the seventieth 
year of his age, thirty-five years after he had ascended the 
throne of Zagatai. His designs were lost ; his armies were 
disbanded; China was saved; and fourteen years after bis 
decease, the most powerful of his children sent an embassy 
of friendship and commerce to the court of Peldn.^‘ 

The fame of Timour has pervaded the East and "West ; 
his posterity is still invested with the imperial title •, and 
the admiration of his subjects, who revered him almost as a 
deity, may be justified in some degree, by the praise or con- 
fession of his bitterest enemies.f Although he was lame of 
a hand and foot, his form and stature were not unworthy, of 
his rank ; and his vigorous healtli, so essential to himself 
and to the world, was corroborated by temperance and exer- 
cise. In his familiar discourse he was grave and modest, 
and if he was ignorant of the Arabic language^ he spoke, 
with fluency and elegance, the Persian and Turkish idioms. 
It was his delight to converse with the learned on topics of 
history and science ; and the amusement of his leisure hours 
was the game of chess, which he improved, or corrupted 

* See the translation of the Persian account of their embassy, a 
curious and oripnal piece (in the fourth part of the Relations de 
.Thevenot). They presented the emperor of China with an old horse 
which Timour had formerly rode. It was in 'the year 1419 that they- 
departed from the court of Herat, to which place they returned iu 

1422 from Pekin. , . , . r. . 

t From Arabshah, tom. iL c. 96. The'hnght or softer colours aro 
borrowed from Sherefeddin, D'Herbelot, and the Institutions. 
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mth neTT refinements.* In his religion, he -sras a zealous, 
though not perhaps an orthodox, Mussulman ;t but ’hi.s 
sound understanding may tempt us to believe, that a super- 
stitious reverence for omens and prophecies, for saints and 
astrologers, was only affected as an instrument of policy. iB 
the government of a vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, 
without a rebel to oppose his power, a favourite to seduce 
his affections, or a minister to mislead his judgment. It 
was his firmest maxim, that whatever might be the conse- 
quence, the word of the prince should never be disputed or 
recalled; but his foes have m.aliciously observed, that the 
commands of anger and destruction were more strictly exe- 
cuted than those of beneficence and favour. His sons and 
grandsons, of whom Timour left six-and-thirty at his decease, 
were his first and most submissive subjects ; and whenever 
they deviated from their duty, they were corrected, accord- 
ing to the laws of Zingis, with the bastonade, and afterwards 
restored to honour and command. Perliaps his heart was 
not devoid of the social virtues ; perhaps he was not inca- 
pable of loving his friends, and pardoning his enemies ; but 
the rules of morality are founded on the public interest ; 
and it may be sufficient to applaud the tcisdom of a monarch, 
for the liberality by which lie is not impoverished, and for 
the justice by which he is strengthened and enriched. To 
maintain the" harmony of authority and obedience, to chas- 
tise the proud, to protect the weak, to reward the deserving, 
to banish vice and idleness from his dominions, to secure 
the traveller and merchant, to restrain the depredations of 
the soldier, to cherish the labours of the husbandman, to 
encourage industry and learning, and, by an equal and 
moderate assessment, to increase the revenue, without in- 
creasing the taxes, are indeed the duties of a prince ; but, 
in the discharge of these duties, he finds an ample and im- 

* His new system was multiplied from thirty-two pieces, and sixty- 
four squares, to fifty-six pieces and one hundred .and ten or otio 
hundred and thirty squares. But except in his court, the old game 
has been thought sulDcicutly elaborate. The Jlogul cmiicror wa* 
rather pleased than hurt with the victory of a subject : a che-is-player 
will feel the value of this encomium ! 1- See Shen'fcddia 

j- 5, c. 15. 25. Arabshah (tom. ii. c. f>G, p, 801. 803) reproves th» 
impiety of Timour and the Moguls, who almost preferred to the Koran, 
tlio par.Ta, or law of Zingis (cui Deua maledicni); nor will he le iicvn 
that Sl'-irokh had aboli-hed the use and authority of that Bag:,!! cwJo 
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mediate recompense. Timonr miglit boast, that, at his 
accession to the throne, Asia was tire' prej of anarehv and 
rapine, whilst under his prosperous monarchy a child," fear- 
less and unhurt, might cany a purse of gold 'from the East 
to the 'West.^ Sucli was his confidence of merit, that from 
this reformation he derived an excuse for his nctories, and a 
title to universal dominion. The four following observations 
will serve to appreciate his claim to the public gratitude; 
aud perhaps we shall conclude, that the Mogul emperor was 
rather the scourge than the benefactor of mankind. 1. If 
some partial disorders, some local oppressions, were healed 
by the sword of Timour, the remedy was far more pernicious 
than the disease. By their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the 
petty tyrants of Persia might afflict their subjects; but 
whole nations were crushed under the footsteps of the 
reformer. The ground which had been occupied by flourish- 
ing cities was often marked by his abominable trophies, by 
columns, or pyramids, of human heads. Astracan, Carizme, 
"Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, 
aud a thousand others, were sacked, or burnt, or utterly 
destroyed, in his presence, and by his troops ; and perhaps 
his conscience would have been startled, if a priest or phi- 
losopher had dared to number the millions of victims whom 
he had sacrificed to the establishment of peace and order.* 

2. His most destructive wars were rather inroads than con- 
quests. He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Eussia, Hindostan,' 
Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope or a 
desire of preserving those distant provinces. Eroin thence 
he departed, laden with spoil ; but he left behind him neither 
troops to awe the Contumacious, nor magistrates to protect 
the obedient, natives. "When he had broken the fabric of 
their ancient government, he abandoned them to the evils 
which his invasion had aggravated or caused; nor were 
these evils compensated by any present or possible benefits. 

3. The kingdoms of Trans'oxiana and Persia were the proper 


■ * Besides the bloody passages of this narrative, I must refer to an 
anticipation in the third volume of the Decline and Fall, which, in a 
• single note (p. 562) accumulates near three hundred tdiousand heads 
'of the monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe s play on the 
6th of November, I did not expect to hear of Timour’s amiable mode-' 
ration CVniite’s preface, p. 7). Yet I can excuse a generous enthu- 
■ eiasm in the reader, aud still more in the editor, of the Institutions. 
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field which he laboured to cultivate and adorn, as the per- 
petual inheritance of his family. But his peaceful labours 
were often interrupted, and Kometinies blasted, by the ab- 
sence of the 'conqueror. B'hile he trittmphed on the Volga 
or the. Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, forgot tiicir 
master and their duty. The public and private injuries 
were poorly redressed by the tardy rigour of inquiry and 
punishment; and we must be content to praise the Institu- 
tions oi Timonr as the specious idea of a perfect monarchy. 
4. BTiatsoever might be the blessings of his administration, 
thej" evaporated with his life. To reign, rather than to 
govern, was the ambition of his children and grandchildren,^ 
the enemies of each other and of the people. A fragment 
of the empire was upheld with some glorj- by Sharokh liis 
youngest son ; but after his decease, the scene was again 
involved in darkness and blood; and before the end of a 
century, Transosiana and Persia were trampled by the 
Uzbeks from the North, and the Turkmans of the black and 
white sheep. The race of Timour would have been e.vtinct, 
if a hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, liad not fled 
, before the Uzbek arms to the conquest of Ilindostan. llis 
successors (the great Moguls)! extended t))cir sway from 
the mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and from Can- 
dahar to the gulf of Bengal. Since tiie reign of Aurungzebo, 
their empire has been dissolved; their treasures of Delhi 
have been rifled by a Pcrsi.an robber, and the richest of their 
kingdoms is now possessed by a company of Christian mer- 
chants, of a remote island in the nortlicrn ocean-X 

Par different was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy. 
The massy trunk was bent to the ground, but no .sooner 
did the hurricane pass away, than it again rose with fresh 
vigour .and more lively vegetation. When Timour, in every 
sense, had evacuated Anatolia, he left the. cities without a 
palace, a treasure, or a king. The open country was over- 

* Consult the last cliaplcrs of Shcrefoddin and Apljdi.ali, and 

ir. do Guignes (Hist, des Ifiins, tom. iv. 1. 20), I'r.i'er'a n( 

liadtr Sh.ih, p. 1 — 02. The story of Timours de=ceml.ml5 i« irap'ir- 
fectly told, and tho second .md third parts of Sh'-rofeddiiy .-'re 
unknown. t Shah Allum, the })ri?cnl Morul. i- in 

the fourteenth degree from 1'imoiir, hy Minin .Slinh, L'ln tiiird ran 
See the second volume of Dow’s History of Hindonan. 

* (This sketch of Timour's career .and its conscijurncos i« f ^iy.liy 
upplicahlo to the rav.ages of every Mongolian coD'jiicr'o.’-, .and io j-i 
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ftpread witli hordes of shepherds and robbers of Tartar or 
Turkman origin ; the recent conquests of Bajazet were 
. restored to the emirs, one ot whom, in base revenge, 
demolished his sepulchre ; and his five sons were eager, by 
cinl discord, to consume the remnant of their patrimony. 
I shall enumerate their names in the order of their age and 
actions.* 1. It is doubtful, whether I relate the sfory of 
the true Musfapha, or of ah impostor, who personated that 
lost prince. He fought by his father’s side in the battle of 
Angora; but when the captive sultan was permitted to 
inquire for his children, Mousa alone could be found ; and 
the Turkish historians, the slaves of the triumphant faction, 
are persuaded that his brother was confounded among the 
slain. If ilustapha escaped from that disastrous field, he 
was concealed twelve years from his friends and enemies, 
till he emerged in Thessaly, and was hailed by a niimerous 
party, as the son and successor of Bajazet. His first defeat 
would have been his last, had not the true, or false, 
hlustapha been saved by the Greeks, and restored, after 
the decease of his brother Mahomet,’ to liberty and empire. 
A degenerate mind seemed to argue his spurious birth; 
and if, on the throne of Adrianople, he was adored as the 
Ottoman sultan, his flight, his fetters, and an ignominious 
gibbet, delivered the impostor to popular contempt. A 
similar character and claim were asserted by several rival 
pretenders ; thirty persons are said to have suflered imder 
the name of -Mustapha ; and these frequent executions may 
perhaps insinuate, that the Turkish court was not perfectly 
secure of the death of llie lawful prince. 2. After his 
father’s captivity, Isa t reigned for some time in the neigh* 
bourhood of Angora, Sinope, and the Black Sea ; and his 
ambassadors were dismissed from the presence of Timour 
' with fair promises and honourable gifts. But their master 
was soon deprived of his province and life, by a jealous 

accordance with the view taken of their general character in a pre- 
ceding note. See p. 139— 140 .— Ed.] * The civil wars, 

. from the death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, are related, according 
•to the Turks, by Dgmetrius Cantemir (p. oS— S2). Of the Greeks, 
Chalcocondylas (1. 4 and 5), Phranza (1. 1, c. 30 — 32), and Ducas 
27); the last is the most copious and best informed. , • . . 

' + Arabshah, tom. in c. 26, whose testimony on this occasion is ■ 
weighty and valuable. The existence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) 
is likewise confirmed by Sherefeddin (1. 5, c. 57). 
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crotTier, the sovereign of Amasia ; and tlie ' final event 
suggested a pious allusion, that the law of j\ loses and 
Jesus, of Isa ana Mousa, had been abrogated by tlio greater 
Mahomet.* 3. Soliman is not numbered in the list of tho 
Turkish emperors; yet he checked the victorious progrc.=s 
of the Moguls ; and after their departure, united for a while 
the thrones of Adrianople and Boursa. In war ho' was 
brave, active, and fortunate ; bis courage was softened by 
clemency ; but it was likewise inflamed by presumption, 
and corrupted by intemperance and idleness, lie relaxed 
the nerves of discipline, in a government where either the 
subject or the sovereign must continually tremble ; his dees 
alienated the chiefs of the army and the law ; and his daily 
drunkenness, so contemptible in a prince and a man, w.a’s 
doubly odious in a disciple of the prophet. In the slumber 
of intoxication he was surprised by his brother INIousa ; and 
as he fled from Adrianople towards the Byzantine capital. 
Soliman was overtaken and slain in a bath, after a reign of 
seven years and ten months. 4. The investiture of 31ous.a 
degraded him as tho slave of the Moguls; his tributary 
kingdom of Anatolia was confined within a narrow limit, 
nor could his broken militia and empty treasury contend 
with the hardy and veteran bands of the sovereign of 
Eomania. Mousa fled in disguise from the palace of Boursa; 
traversed the Propontis ui an open boat; wandercil over 
the Wallachian and Servian hills; and after some vain 
attempts, ascended the throne of Adrianople, so recently 
stained- with the blood of Soliman. In a reign of three 
years and a half, his troops were victorious against the 
Christians of Hungary and tho Morca; but Jlousa was 
•ruined by his timorous disposition and unseasonable clem- 
ency. After resigning the sovereignty of AuatoPnj ho k'l 
a victim to the perfidy of his ministers, and tluV superior 
ascendant of his brother Mahomet. 5. The fin.y victory of 
■ Mahomet was the just recompense of his prudence and 
moderation. Before his father s captivity, tM royal youtli 
had been intrusted with tho government of (Amasia, thirty 
da_vs’ journey from Constantinople, and the ' Turkish fron- 
tier against the Christians of Trebizond ancl (leorgia. The 

* [Mahomet is called by the Byzantine writers 'KurizMi, a corrup- 
tion of Kijri.zlictji Tchdebi (the Xoblc Wrestler), i( nanio cix'ca to 'r.oa 
on ncconat of hia skill in wreatlini^ Finlay, ii. C.o3. — KaJ 
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castle, in Asiatic -warfare, -was esteemed impregnable ; and 
the city of Amasia,* whicti is equally divided by the river 
Iris, rises on either side in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and represents on a smaller scale the image of Bagdad. In 

- his rapid career, Timour appears to have overlooked this 
obscure and contumacious angle of Anatolia ; and Mahomet, 

- -without provoking the conqueror, maintained his silent 
independence, and chased from the province the last strag- 
glers of the Tartar host. He relieved himself from the 
dangerous neighbourhood of Isa ; but in the contests of 
their more' powerful brethren, his firm neutrality was 
respected ; till, after the triumph of Mousa, he stood forth 

_ the heir and avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. Mahomet 
obtained Anatolia by treaty, and Eomania by arms; and 
the soldier who presented him with the head of Mousa, was 
rewarded as the benefactor of liis king and country. The 
eight years of his sole and peaceful reign were usefully 
employed in banishing the vices of civil discord, and re- 
storing on a firmer basis the fabric of the Ottoman mon- 
archy. / His last care was the choice of -two -vizirs, Bajazet 
' and Ibrahim,t -who might guide the youth of his son 
Amurath; and such was their union and prudence, that 
they concealed above forty days the emperor’s death, till 
the* arrival of his successor in the palace of Boursa. A new 
war, was kindled in Europe by the prince, or impostor, 
Mustapha ; the first vizir lost his army and his head ; but 
the more fortunate Ibrahim, whose name and family are 
stdl revered, extinguished the last pretender to the throne 
of Bajazet, and closed the scene of domestic hostility. 

In these conflicts, the -vrisest Turks, and indeed the body 
of th^ nation, were strongly attached to the unity of the 
fn fair pi and Eomania and Anatolia, so often tom asunder 
^as .soon de ambition, were animated by a strong and invin- 
’ency of cohesion. Their efforts might have in- 
accordance wia had they occupied with 

from death, of k beet the straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at 
.‘to the Turks, by 3e, must have been speedily annihilated. But 
Chalcocondylas (1. 

2J); the last is the .nc. citat. Abnlfeda, Geograph, tab. xviL p. 302. Bus- 
' + Arabsbah, tom. j. 96, 97, in Itihere C. P. et Amasiano. ' 
weighty and valuable. Ibrabim are praised by a contemporary Greek. 
IB likewise confirmed bj descendants are the sole nobles in Turkey ; they 
, Vvith the administration of his pious foundations. 
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the Echism of the "West, and the factions and wars of 
Trance and England, diverted the Latins from this gene- 
rous enterprise ; they enjoyed the present respite n-ithout a 
thought of futuiity; and were often tempted by a momen- 
tary interest to serve the common enemy of their religion. 
A colony of Genoese,^' which had been planted at Phocvxa.'t 
on the Ionian coast, was enriched by the lucrative monopolr 
of alum;J and their tranquillity under the Turkish empire 

■ ore excused from public ofSces, and receive tivo annual visits from the 
sultan. {Cantemir, p. 76.) * See I’.achymer (!, 5, c, 2?), 

Kicephora.s Grejora.s (1. 2, c. 1), Sherefeddin (1. 5, c. 57), and Ducas 
(c. 25). The la.st ’of these, a curious and careful observer, is entitled, 
from his birth and station, to jiarticular credit in all tint concem.s 
Ionia and the islands. Among the nations that ro.''ortt<l to Ifc'.v 
Phocata, he mentions the English (T-/yX>}roi); an c.arly evidence r.f 
Mediterranean trade. + For the spirit of navigation, 

and freedom of ancient Phocata, or rather of the I’liocoains, een'ult 
the first bool: of Herodotus, and the Geographical Index of hi- 1 1 '* 
and learned French traslator, M. Larcher (tom. vii. p. 2??). [Con--iIt 
also Canton (F. H. i. 119. 22S. 23 J). The most llouri-shing ptrioJ 
of the Phocraans vtas from 575 to 532 c.c. svhen they held the cm;. ire 
of the sea. Their colonies are the best evidence of their cnniracrcial 

'.activity, and among them vro find the important ports of Hcrnclea in 
Pontus and Marseilles. — E d,} 2: Phoex-.a is not 

enumerated by Pliny (Hi.st. Kat. So. 52) among tlie places jiroductive 
of alum ; ho reckons Egs'j't as the first, and for the second the isle irf 
Melos, ■n’hose alum mines are dc’cribcd by Toumefort (tom. i. lettre -i), 
a traveller and a naturalist. Micr the lo.ss of I'hoc.'ca, the Genue; o, in 
1459, found that useful mineral in the isle of Ischia. (Ism-acl Ilotiil- 
laud, ad Ducam. c. 25.) [Tlie alurncn of Pliny and the ancients -.v.-.-. 
vrhat sve now call vitriol. The art of preparing our prexent alum s-.-.ss 
not discovered till the tvrelflh century, and according to .'omc, at 
Edc.ssa. The commercl.al transactions of the Genoem in the E'.'.t 
brought it under their notice, and they made it for themseivc’, at 
Phocrea, near the mouth of the llcrmus, host Focohia Vecchia 
(ChishuH's Travels, p. 32), or Fokia G'fr-Ite Krun and Bslbi, p. CJ7). 
then in the vicinity of Pera. and in 1459 on the idanJ of CEnaria or 
Ischia. .John di C.astriot, •svho h.ad heen acqu.ainted with the praci--- 
during his residence at Con'^tantmople, after the fail of that C'.ty, ta a 
refuge at Home, and urged I’iu.s 11. to cslabii.^h alum-work’' a.l Tolf.-., 
near Civita Vecchia. Thc.'e produced so large a rev.-nue, that J uHu,. Ill,, 
Paul III. and IT. and Gregory XII. placed their alum on a level i-.b 
their doctrine, and guarded both alike by buli.s and excommuni-atf.ny 
In ICOS, the pale vcrelure of vcgct.-.tmn aboutM briny .'.n'l Guiriy .■-.-e.c’.i 
in Yorkshire, betrayed tire presence of the t-ck tc Fir 
Chaloner, the tutor 'of Prince Henry, eld’Cst r.,:i of .la.-.ic- I. 
allured Italian workmen, and in defiance of the i.'.o'l vinut-nt ; -j -d 
fuliuinations, succeeded iu malung rdum to such tm cat. at, ll. n.c 
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\ras secured by the annual payment of tribute. In the last 
cnnl lAar of the Ottomans, the Genoese governor Adornp, a 
bold and ambitious youth, embraced the party of Amurath, 
and undertook, vrith seven stout galleys, to transport him 
from Asia to Europe. The sultan and five hundred guards 
^ embarked on board the admiral’s ship, vhich vras manned 
by eight hundred of the bravest Eranks. His Hfe-and 
liberty u'ere in their hands ; nor can ve, Tvithout reluctance, 
applaud the fidelity of Adorno, vrho, in the midst of the 
passage, knelt before hun, and gratefully accepted a dis- 
charge of his arrears of tribute. They landed in sight of 
Mustapha and Gallipoli ; two thousand Italians, armed with 
lances and battle-axes, attended Amurath to the conquest 
of Adrianople ; and this venal service was soon repaid by 
the ruin of the commerce and colony of Phocrna. 

If Timour bad generously marched at the request, and 
to the relief, of the Greek emperor, he might be entitled to 
the praise and gratitude of the Christians.'^ But a Mus- 
sulman, who carried into Georgia the sword of persecution, 
and respected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not dis- 
posed to pity or succour the idolaters of Europe. The 
Tartar followed the impulse of ambition ; and the deliver- 
ance of Constantinople was the accidental consequence. 
iVhen Manuel abdicated the government, it was his prayer, 
rather than his hope, that the ruin of the church and state 
might be delayed beyond his unhappy days ; and after his 
return from a western pilgrimage, he expected every hour 
tho news of the sad catastrophe. On a sudden, he was 
astonished and rejoiced by the intelligence of the retreat, 
the overthrow, and the captivity, of the Ottoman. Manuelf 


produce of that district soon amounted to six thousand tons in the 
year. Bechmann, History of Inventions, (Bohn) L 180. Gough’s 
Camden, iii. 81 . — Ed.] *' The writer who has the most 

abused this! fabulous generosity, js our ingenious Sir William Temple 
(his works, voL iiL p. 349, 350, octavo edition), that lover of exotic 
virtue.' AflW the conquest of Russia, &c. and the passage of tte 
Danube, his Barter hero relieves, visits, admires, and refuses the city 
of Constantinelv His flattering pencil deviates in every line from tha 
fcnith of history \ yet his pleasing fictions are more excusable than thj 
gross errors of Captemir. ■f" For the reigns of Manue! 

and John, of Mahomet I. and Atnurath II. see the Othman history of 
Cantemir (p. 70 — v&), and the three Greeks, Chalcocondylas, Phranza, 
md Ducas, who is ^ill superior to his rivals. 
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immediately sailed from jModon.in the Sforea; ascended 
the throne of Constantinople; and dismissed his blind com- 
petitor to an easy exile in the isle of Lesbos. The .am- 
bassadors of the son of Bajazet were soon introduced to his 
presence; but their pride was fallen, their tone was modest; 
they were awed by the just apprehcn.sion, lest the Greek.° 
should open to the IMoguls the gates of Europe. Soliman 
saluted the emperor by the name of father; solicited at his 
hands the government or gift of Eomania ; and promised 
to deserve his favour by inviolable friendship, and the 
restitution of Thcssalonica, with the most important places 
along the Strymon, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. The 
alliance of Soliman exposed the emperor to the enmity and 
revenge of iMousa ; the Turks .ajjpeared in anns bcTorc the 
gates, of Constantinople; but they verc repulsed by sea 
and land ; and unless the city was guarded by some foreign 
mercenaries, the Greelis must have wondered at their oivn 
triumph. But, instead of prolonging the division of the 
Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of IManuel wa.s 
tempted to assist the most formidable of the sons of Bajazet. 
He concluded a treaty with 3fahomet, whose progrc.ss was 
checked by the insupcr.able barrier of Gallipoli; the siillnn 
and his troops were transported over the Bosphorus; ho 
was hospitably enlert.ained in the capital ; and his succe.s.sful 
sally was the first step to the conquest of Eomania. The 
ruin was suspended by the prudence and moderation of the 
conqueror ; he faithfully discharged his own obligations and 
those of Soliman, respected the laws of gratitude and peace ; 
and left the emperor guardian of his two younger sons, in 
the vain hope of s.aving them from the jealous cruelty of 
their brother Amur.ath. But the execution of his last tc.s- 
tament would have ofiended the n.ational honour .and reli- 


gion; and the divan unanimously pronounced, tlmt the 
royal youth-s should never be abandoned to the custody 
aiul e(luc.ation of a Christian dog. On this refusal, tiic 
Byzantine councils were divided; but the age and c.aution 
of Manuel yielded to the presumption of his son .Tohn ; and 
they unsheathed a dangerous weapon rf revenge, by dis 
missing the true or fal.^^c Mu.^l.aph.a, wl )0 bad long W en 
detained as -a captive' and hostage, and for whose m.ainto- 
nance they received an annua! pension of three hundred 
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thousand aspers.* At the door of his prison, Mustapha 
subscribed to every proposal; and the keys of Grallipoli, or 
rather of Europe, were stipulated as the price of his deliver- 
ance. Biit ,no sooner was he seated on tiie throne of 
Eopania, than he dismissed the Greek ambassadors with a 
smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, that, at the 
day of judgment, he would rather answer for the violation 
of an oath, than for the surrender of a Mussulman city 
into the hands of the infidels. i The emperor was at once 
the enemy of the two rivals, from whom he had sustained, 
and to whom he had ofiiered, an injury ; and the victory of 
Amurath was followed, in the ensuing spring, by the siege 
of Constantinople.f 

The religious merit of subduing the cify of the Cresars 
attracted from Asia a crowd of volunteers, who aspired to 
the crown of martyrdom ; their military ardour was' inflamed 
by the promise of rich spoils and beautiful females; and 
the sultan’s ambition was consecrated by. the presence and 
prediction of Seid Bechar, a descendant of the prophet, J 

* The Turkish asper (from the Greek. dcr:rpci(;) is, or was, a piece of 
vihiic or silver money, at present much debased, but which was 
formerly equivalent to the fifty-fourth part, at least, of a Venetian 
ducat or sequin ; and the three hundred thousand aspers, a paincely 
allowance or royal tribute, may he computed at two thousand five' 
hundred pounds eterling. (Lennclav. Pandect. Turc. p. 406 — 408.) 
[It is very difficult to ascertain the value of money at this period- 
The pension allowed to Mustapha cannot have been equal to the tribute 
paid by Manuel to the sultan, which, as will be seen in tbe'uest page, 
was also 300,000 aspers. According to Finlay (ii. 613; note) the last 
were alarger coin, ten of which are said by Ducas to have made a gold 
byzant. But the genuine money of this last denomination, orpoycre 
(see note, p. 29) were worth much more than the debased current coin. 
If the data be correct, which are afforded by Finlay in the above 
cited note, and in another at p. 494, of the same volume, the pension 
amounted to 13,500Z., and the tribute to 93,750Z, sums which appear to 
be probable. — E d.] 

+ For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see the particular and 
contemporary narrative of John Cananus, published -by Leo Allatius, 
at the end of his edition of Acropolitti (p. 18S — 199). [Gibbon’s state- 
ment of two hundred thousand men having been employed in tHs 
siege, appears', to be an exaggeration. According to Von Hammer 
(Gcschichte dtr ' Osmaiien, ii. 235), the number was only twenty thon- 
Eand. — E d.] 

+ Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who describes Seid Bechar without, 
naming him, supposes that the friend of Mahomet assumed in his 
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who arrived in the camp, on a mule, with ti venerable train, 
of five hundred disciples. But he might blush, if a fanatic 
could blush, at the failure of his assurances. The strength 
of the walls resisted an army of two hundred thousand 
Turhs ; their assaults were repelled by the sallies of the 
Greeks and their foreign mercenaries ; the old resources of 
defence were opposed to the new. engines of attack; aud 
the enthusiasm of the dervish, who was snatched to heaven- 
in visionary converse with Mahomet, was answered by tlie 
credulity of the Christians, who M/eM the Virgin Mary, in 
a -riolet garment, walking on the rampart aud animating 
their courage.* After a siege of two mouths, Amurath was 
recalled to Boursa by a domestic revolt, which bad been 
kindled by Greek treachery, and was soon extinguished by 
the death of a guiltless brother. While be led his janizaries 
to new conquests in Europe and Asia, tlje Byzantine empire 
was indulged in a servile and precarious respite of thirty 
years. Slanuel sank into the grave, and John Palscologtis 
was permitted to reign, for an annual tribute of three 
hundred thousand aspers, and the dereliction of almost all 
that’he held beyond the suburbs of Constantinople.t 

In tbe establishment and restoration of tiio Turkish 
empire, the first merit must doubtless be assigned to tbe 
personal qualities of tbe sultans ; since in human life, the 
most important scenes will depend on the character of a 
single actor. By some shades of wisdom and virtue, they 
may be discriminated from each other; but, c.tcept in a 
single instance, a period of nine reigns and two hundred and 
Bixt3’’-five years is occupied, from the elevation of Olhman to 
the death of Soliman, by a rare series of warlike and active 
princes, who impressed their subjects with obedience and 
their enemies with terror. Instead of the slothful luxury 
of the seraglio, the heirs of royalty were educated in the 
council and the field; from early youth they were intrusted 
by tbeir fathers with the command of provinces and armies ; 

' and this manly institution, which was often productive of 
civil war, must have essentially contributed to the discipline 

Amours the privilege of a prophet, and that the fairest of the Greek 
nuui; were promised to the saint and hi.s diseiple.s. 

* For this miraciiioiis ap[taritton, Cananus appeals to the Jfur.^uhr.an 
saint ; but who will bear tostimony for Said Becliar ? 

+ Pucas (109) makes this treaty the last act of ManueiV. rc-.ga 
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and vigour of the monarchy. Tlie Ottomans cannot style 
themselves, like the Arabian caliphs, the descendants or 
successors of the apostle of G-od; and the kindred ivhich 
they claim ivith the Tartar khans of the house of Zino-is 
appears to_ he founded in flattery rather than in truth.* 
Their origin is obscure, but their sacred and indefeasible 
, right, which no time can erase and no violence can infringe, 
■ was soon and unalterably implanted in the minds of their 
subjects. A weak or vicious sultan may be deposed and 
strangled ; but his inheritance devolves to an infant or an 
idiot ; -nor has the most daring rebel presumed to ascend 
the throne of his lawful sovereign.f "While the transient 
dynasties of Asia have been continually subverted by a 
crafty vizir in the palace, or a victorious general in the 
camp, the Ottoman succession has been confirmed by the 
practice of five centjrries, and is now incorporated with the 
intal principle of the Turkish nation. 

To the spirit and constitution of that nation, a strong 
and singular influence may, however, be ascribed. The 
primitive subjects of Othman were the four hundred families 
of wandering Turkmans, who had followed his ancestors 
from the Oxus to the Sangar ; and the plains of Anatolia 
are still covered with the white and black tents , of, their 
rustic brethren. But this original drop was dissolved in 
the mass of voluntarj'- and vanquished subjects, who, imder 
the name of Turks, are united by the common ties of 
religion, language, and manners. In the cities, from Erze- 
roura to Belgrade, that national appellation is common to 
all the Moslems, the first and most honourable inhabitants ; 
but they have abandoned, at least in Eomania, the villages 
and the cultivation of the land to the Christian peasants. 
In the vigorous age of tlie Ottoman government, the Turks 
were.themselves excluded from all civil and military honours ; 
and a serrile class, an artificial people, was. raised by the 


Finlay, ii. p. 613.— Eu] * See Ricaut (L 1, c. 13). ^ 

The Turkish sultans assume the title of khan. Yet Abulghazi io 
ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. + The third grand 

vizir of the name of Kiuperli, who was slain at the battle of Salan- 
kanen in 1691 (Cantemir, p. 882). presumed to say, that all the suc- 
cessors of Soliman Fad been fools or tyrants, and that it was time to 
abolish the race. (Marsigli, Stato Milithfe, &c. p. 28.) This political 
heretic was a good Whig, and justified against the French ambassador 
the revolution of England. (Mignot. Hist, des Ottomans, tom. iii p. 431.) 
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discipline of education to obey, to conquer, and to com- 
mand.* From the time of Orchan and the fir.st Amurath, 
the sultans were persuaded that a government of the sword 
must be renewed in each generation with new soldiers; 
and that such soldiers- must be sought, not in effeminate 
Asia, but among the hardy and warlike natives of Europe. 
The provinces of Thrace, hlacedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Servia, became the perpetual seminary of the Turkish army ; 
and when the royal fifth of the captives was diminished by 
conquest, an inhuman tax, of the fifth child, or of -every 
fifth year, was rigorously levied on the Christian families. 
At the age of twelve or fourteen years, the most robust 
.youths were torn from their parents ; their names were 
enrolled in a book, and from that moment they were clothed, 
taught, and maintained, for the public service. According 
to the promise of their appearance, they were selected for 
the royal schools of Boursa, Pera, and Adrianople, intrusted 
to the care of the bashaws, or dispersed in the houses of 
the Anatolian peasantry. It was the first care of their 
masters to instruct them in the Turkish language ; their 
bodies were exercised by every labour that could fortify 
their strength : they learned to wrestle, to leap, to run, to 
shoot with the how, and afterwards with the musket; till 
they were drafted into the chambers and companies of the 
janizaries, and severely trained in the military or monastic 
discipline of the order. The youtlis most conspicuous for 
birth, talents, and beauty, were admitted into the inferior 
class of ajiamofjians, or the more liberal rank of ichoghns, 
of whom the former were attached to the palace, and the 
latter to the person of the prince. In four successive 
schools, under the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of 
horsemanship and of darting the javelin were their daily 
exercise, wliUe those of a more studious cast applied them- 
selves to the study of the Koran, and the knowledge of tho 
. Arabic and Persian tongues. As they advanced in seniori^ 
and merit, they were gradually dismissed to military, civil, 
and even ecclesiastical employments the longer their stay, 
the higher was their expectation; till, at a mature period, 

His presumption condemns the singular exception of continuing ofHces 
in the same family. * Chalcncondylas (1. 5) and Ducas 

(o. 23) exhibit the rude lineaments of the Ottoman jvolioy, and th« 
transmutation of Christian children into Turkish soldiers. 
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they -were admitted into the number of the forty agas, who 
stood before the sultan, and were promoted by his choice 
to the government of provinces and the first honours of the 
empire."^ Such a mode of institution was admirably adapted 
to the form and spirit of* a despotic monarchy. The mi- 
nisters and generals were, in the strictest sense, the slaves 
,of the emperor, to whose bounty they were indebted for 
their instruction and support. - When they left the seraglio, 
. and sufiered their beards to grow as the symbol of enfran- 
, chisement, they found themselves in an important office, 
without faction or friendship, -without parents and without 
heirs, dependent on the hand which had raised them frftm 
the diist, and which, on the slightest displeasure, could 
break in pieces these statues of glass, as they are aptly 
termed by the Turkish proverb.f In the slow and painful 
steps of education, their characters'and talents were unfolded 
to a discerning eye ; the man, naked and alone, was reduced 
to the standard of his personal merit ; and, if the sovereign 
had wisdom to choose, he possessed a pure and boundless 
liberty of choice. The Ottoman candidates were trained 
by the -virtues of abstinence to those of action; by the 
habits of submission to those of command. A similar 
, spirit was difiused among the troops ; and their silence and 
sobriety, their patience' and modes^, have extorted the 
reluctant praise of their Christian enemies. J bior can the 
-victory appear doubtful, if we compare the discipline and 
exercise of the janizaries -with the pride of birth, the inde- 
pendence, of chivalry ; the ignorance of the new levies, the 
mutinous temper of the veterans, and the vices of intem- 
perance and disorder, which so long- contaminated the 
armies of Europe. 

The only hope of salvation for the Greek empire and the 
adjacent kingdoms, would have been some more powerful 
weapon, some discovery in the art of war, that should give 

* This stetch of the Turkish education and discipline is chiefly 
• borroived from Ricaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, the State 
Militare del’ Imperio Ottomano of Count Mafsigli (in Haya, 1732, in 
folio), and a Description of the Seraglio, approved by Mr. Greaves hirn- 
Belf, a curious traveUer, and inserted in the second volume of hia 
jWorks. . t From the series of one hundred'and 

fifteen vizirs, till the siege of Vienna (Marsigli, p. 13)] their place may 
be valued at three years and a half purchase. 

J See the entertaining and judicious letters of Busbequms. - 
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tbem a decisive superiority' over tbeir Turldsh foes. Such 
a weapDii was in their hands; such a discovery had been 
made in the critical moment of their fate. The chemists of 
China or Europe had found, by casual or elaborate esperi- 
ments, that a mixture of saltplstre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
produces, with a spark of fire, a tremendous explosion. It 
was soon observed, that if the expansive force were com- 
pressed in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron might be 
expelled with irresistible and destructive velocity. The 
precise era of the invention and application of gunpowder* 
is involved in doubtful traditions and equivocal language ; 
yet we may clearly discern that it was known before the 
middle of the fourteenth century ; and that before the end 
of the same, the use of artillery in battles and sieges, by 
sea and land, was fan.diar to the states of Germany, Italy, 
Spain, France and England.t The priority of nations is of 
small account; none could derive any exclusive benefit 
from their previous or superior knowledge; and in the 
common improvement they stood on the same level of 
relative power and military science. Nor was it possible 
to circumscribe the secret within the pale of the church ; 
it was disclosed to the Turks by the treachery of apostates 
and the selfish policy of rivals; and the sultans had sense 
to adopt, and wealth to reward, the talents of a Christian 
engineer. The Genoese, who transported Amurath into 
Europe, must be accused as his preceptors; and it was 
probably by their hands that his cannon was cast and 
directed at the siege of Constantinople. J The first attempt 

* The first sad second volumes of Dr. Watson’s Chemic.il Essays 
contain two valuable diseourees on the discovery and compo.dtion of 
gunpowder. h Un this subject, modern te.sfimonies 

cannot be trusted. The original passages are collected by Diicange. 
(Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p. 070, Homharda.) But in the early doubtful 
twilight, the name, found, fire, and cTect, that fcem to expre.-s mir 
artillery, may bo' fairly interpreted of the old engines and the Greet 
fire. For the English cannon at Crecy, the authority of John Vi!i.iai 
(Chron. 1. 12, c. 65) must he weighed against the silence of Froi.=.=art. 
Yet Sluratori (Antiquit. Italim medii /Evi, tom. ii. Di-.=---rt. £0, 
p. 511, 515) has produced a decisive passage from Petrarch (do Itemc- 
diis utriusque Fortuna: Dialog.) who, before the year 1311, execrates 
this terrestrial thunder, nuper r.ira, nunc commnnis. 

t The Turkisli cannon, which Duc.i3 (c. Ou) first introduccs^bcfore 
Belgrade (a.d. 1436), is mentioned by Chalcocondyias i j. 5, p. 3 2 .1) in 
1422, at the siege of Constantinople. [They were co ill-coari.ruotcd 
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■was indeed unsuccessful : but in the general ■srarfare of the 
age, the advantage vras on4lieh' side, vrho were most com- 
monly the assailants ; for a while the proportion of the 
attack and defence was suspended; and this thundering 
artillery was pointed against the walls and towers which 
had. been erected only to resist the less potent engines of 
antiguify. By the Venetians, dhe use of gunpowder was 
jcommunicated without reproach to the sultans of Egypt 
and Persia, their allies against the Ottoman power Tthe 
secret was soon propagated to the extremities of Asia; and 
the advantage of the European was confined to his easy 
victories over the savages of the new world. If we contrast' 
the rapid progress of this mischievous discovery with the 
slow and laborious advances of reason, science, and the arts 
of peace, a philosopher, according to his temper, will laugh 
or weep at the folly of mankind. 


CHAPTER LXVL— xpFUCATioss or thu zxsrzp.y nmrHOEs to 

THE POPES. — ^VISITS TO THE WEST, OP JOHK TEE riP.ST, JIAETEl, 
AED JOHE THE SECOED. PAI-EOLOSUS. — EEIOE OP TEE GREEE AED 
IaTIE CHURCHES, PBOEOXED ET THE COVSCIL OF BASIL, AED COE- 
CLHDED at rERRAEA AX 0 FLOEEX'CE — ESTATE OF UTCPArUEE A® 
COESTAETIEOPLE— nS revival IE ITALT ET tee GSEEE FCGIirVES. 
-^uBiosnrr aeo EuctAnoE of the laties. 

Ik the four last centuries of the Greek emperors, their 
^endly or hostile aspect towards the pope and the Latins, 
may be observed as the thermometer of their prosperity or 
distress ; as the scale of the rise and fall of the Barbarian 
dynasties. "Wlien the Turks of the house of Seljuk per- 
vaded Asia, and threatened Constantinople, we have seen, 
at the council of Placentia, the supjdiant ambassadors of 
Alexius, imploring the protection of the common father of 
the Christians. Ho sooner had the arms of the Prench 
pilgrims removed the sultan from Hice to Iconium, than 
the Greek princes resumed or avowed their genuine hatred 
and contempt for the schismatics of the West, which preci- 
pitated the first downfall of their empire. The dap of the 
Mo«ml invasion is marked in the soft and clriHtable Ian- 

O « 

and jll-served, that the tise of Eriiilery cannot have been Tong known 
in the (Finlay, ii. 612 .) — ^Ed.J 
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}?uage of Jolm Vataces. After tlie recovery of Constan- 
tinople, the throne of the first Palaiolpgus ivas encompassed 
ty foreign and domestic enemies ; as long as the sword of 
Charles was suspended over his head, he basely comted the 
favour of the Eoman pontifij and sacrificed to the present 
danger his faith, his virtue, and the afiection of his subjects. 
On the. decease of Michael, the prince and jmople asserted 
the independence of their church and the purity of their 
creed; the elder Andronicus neither feared nor loved the 
Latins ; in his last distress pride was the safeguard of 
superstition ; nor could he decently retract in his age the 
firm, and orthodox declarations of his youth. His grandson, 
the younger Andronicus, was less a slave in his temper and 
situation; and the conquest of Bithynia by the Turks 
admonished him to seek a temporal and spiritual alliance 
with the Western princes. After n separation and silence 
of fifty years, a secret agent, the monk Barlaam, was dis- 
patched to pope Benedict the Twelfth; and his artful 
instructions appear to have been-drawn by the master-hand 
of the great domestic.* “ Most holy father (was he com- 
missioned to say),- the emperor is not less desirous than 
yourself of an union between the two cburclies ; but in tliis 
delicate transaction he is obliged to respect his own dignity 
and the prejudices of his subjects. The ways of union are 
two-fold; force and persuasion. Of force, the ineflicacy 
has been already tried ; since the Latins have subdued the 
empire, without subduing the minds, of the Greeks. The 
method of persuasion, though slow, is sure and permanent. 
A deputation of thirty or forty of our doctors would pro- 
bably agree with those of the Vatican, in the love of truth 
and the unity of belief ; but on their return, what would be 
the use, the recompense of such agreement the scorn of 
their brethren, and the reproaches of a blind and obstinate 
nation. Yet that nation is accustomed to reverence, the 
general councils, which have fixed the articles of our faith ; 
and if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is because 

* This curious instruction •sv.'is transcribed (I believe) from tbo 
Vatican archives, by Odorious Baynaldus, in bis Continuation of tlio 
Annals of Barsnjus. (Roma;, 1046 — 1077, in fen volumes in folio.) I 
b.avo contented Ayself -with the Abbd Henry, (Hist Eeclesi.astigue, 
tom. XX. p. 1 — 8), whose ah.stracta I have always found to ho clear, 
Bcourate, and impartial. 
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faitH ; and his regard for tlie obsolete claims of the Latin 
emperor and clergy engaged him to use an offensive super- 
scription : “ To the moderator* of the Greeks, and the 
persons who style themselves the patriarchs pf the Eastern 
Churches.” Eor such an embassy, a time and character., 
less propitious could not easily have been found. Benedict' 
the Twefthf was a dull peasant, perplexed with scruples, 
anti immersed in sloth and wine; his pride might enrich 
with a third crown the papal tiara, but he was alike unlit 
for the regal and the pastoral office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, while the Greeks were 
distracted by intestine war, they could not presume to 
agitate a general luiion of the Christians. But as soon as 
Cantacuzene had subdued and pardoned his enemies, he 
was anxious to justify, or at least to extenuate, the intro- 
duction of the Turks into Europe, and the nuptials of his 
daughter with a Mussulman prince. Two officers of state, 
with a Latin interpreter, were sent in his name to the 
Eoman court, which was transplanted to Avignon, on the 
banks of the Ehone, durmg a period of seventy years ; they 
represented the hard necessity which had urged iiim to 
•embrace the alliance of the miscreants, and pronounced by 
his command the specious and edifying sounds of union 
and crusade. Pope Clement the Sixth,J the successor of 

* The ambiguity of this title is happy or ingenious ; and moderator, 
ns synonymous to rector, gubcmalor, is a -word of classical, and .even 
Ciceronian latinity, which may be found, not in the Glossary of 
Ducange, but in the Thesaurus of Robert Stephens. [We have seen 
in cb. 61 (p. 4), that Baldwin, after his election to the imperial' 
throne, styled himself “ Uomanorum Moderator.” — Ec.] 

+ The first epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch, exposes the danger of 
the barl-, and the incapacity of the pilot. Hecc inter, vino madidus, 
ffivo gravis ac soporifero rore perfusus, jamjam nutitat, donnitat, jam 

Bomno prmceps, atqne (utinam solus) ruit Hen quanto fclicius 

patrio terram sulcasset aratro, quam scalmum piacatorium aacendisset. 
This satire engages his biographer to weigh the virtues and vicca of 
Benedict XII. which hare been exaggerated by Guelphs and Ghibclines, 
by Papists and Protestants. (See Jldmoires sur la I'ic do Petrarque, 
.torn. i. p. 259 ; ii. not. 15, p. 13 — 16.) He gave occasion to the f.aying, 
Bibamus papaliter. See the original lives of 

Clement "VI. in Muratori (Seript. Remm Italicarum, tom. iii. p- 
p. 550—589), Mattco Villani (Chron. 1. 3, c. 43, in Mnmtori, tom. xiv. 
p. ISO), who styles him, molto c.avallaresco, poeo religioro ; Ficurv 
(Hist. EcclcA tom. xx, p. 126), and the Vie de Petrarque (tom. ii. p. 4 
~.45). ThoAbbd de Sade treats him with the meet indulgence; but 
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assign a palace ,for their residence, and a temple for their 
•worship ; and to deliver his second son ‘Manuel as the host- 
age of his faith. For these condescensions he requires a 
prompt succour of fifteen galleys, ivith five hundred men at 
arms, and a thousand archers, to serve against his Christian 
and Mussidman enemies. Palmologus engages to impose 
on his clergy and people the same spiritual yoke; but 
as the resistance of the Greeks might he justly foreseen, he 
adopts the two efiectual methods of corruption and edu-- 
cation. The legate was empowered to distrihute the vacant 
benefices among the ecclesiastics who should subscribe the 
tjreed of the Vatican ; tliree schools were instituted to in- 
struct the youth of Constantinople in the -language and 
doctrine of the Latins ; and the name of Andronicus, the 
heir of the empire, was enrolled as the first student. - 
Should he fail in the measures of persuasion or force, Pa- 
Imologns declares himself unworthy to reign ; transferred 
to the pope all regal and paternal authority; and invests 
Xnnocent with full power to regulate the family, the 
gpvemment, and the marriage, of his son and successor. 
But this treatj’’ was neither executed nor published ; the 
Boman galleys were as vain and imaginary as the submis- 
sion of the Greeks ; and it was only by the secrecy, that 
their sovereign escaped the dishonour, of this fruitless humi- 
liation. 

The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on his head ; 
and, after the loss of Adrianople and Eomania, he was 
enclosed in his capital, the vassal of the haughty Amu- 
rath, -svith the miserable hope of being the last devoured 
by the savage. In this abject state Palseologus embraced 
the •resolution, of embarking for Venice, and casting himself 
at the feet of the pope ; h'e was the first of the Byzantine 
princes who had ever ■visited the unknown regions of the 
West; yet in them alone he could seek consolation or 
relief ; and with less ■violation of his digmty he might appear 
in the sacred college than at the Ottoman por^e. • After a 
long absence, the Eomah pontiffs were returning from 
Avignon to the banks of the-Tiber ; Urban the Kfth,* of a 

* See the two first original lives of Urban V-fil^ lilurafori, Script. 
Eemm Italicarum, tom. iii. p. 2, p. 623. 635) and the ecclesiastical 
Annals of Spohdanus (tom, L p. 573) a;D. 1369, Jfo. 7), and Eaynaldus 
(Fleuiy, Hist. Eccles. tom. sx, p. 223, . 224). Yet, from some varia- 
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mild and virhious cliaracter, encouraged' or allowed the 
pilgrimage of the Greek prince ; and, uithin the same rear, 
enjoyed the glory of receivingin the Vatican the two imperial 
shadows, who represented the majesty of Constantine and 
Charlemagne. In this suppliant visit the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, whose vanity was lost in his distress, gave more 
than coiild be expected of empty sounds and formal submisJ 
sions. A previous trial was imposed; and, in the presence 
of four cardinals, he acknowledged, as a' true Catholic, the 
supremacy of the pope, and the double procession of the 
Holy Ghost. After this purification, he was introduced to 
a public audience in the church of St. Peter; Urban, in the' 
midst of the cardinals, was seated on his throne ; the Greek 
monarch, after three genuflexions, devoutly kissed the 
feet, the hands, and at length the mouth, of the holy father, 
who celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him to 
lead the bridle of his mule, and treated him with a sump- 
tuous banquet in the Vatican. The entertainment of Palmo- 
logus was friendly and honourable ; yet some difference was 
obsen'cd between the emperors of the East and 'West;*' nor 
could the former he entitled to the rare privilege of chanting 
the gospel in the rank of a deacon. t In favour of his pro- 
selyte, Urban strove to rekindle the zeal of the French 
king, and the other powers of the West ; but he found them 
cold in the general cause, and active only in their domestic- 
quarrels. The last hope of the emperor was in an English 
mercenary, John Hawkwood,t or Acuto, who, with a baud ' 

ions, I suspect tlie papal writers of slightly magnifying the genuficr 
ions of Palajologus. * I'aullo minus quam fi 

fuLsaet Imperator Romanorum. Tct his title of imperator Gnccorum 
was no longer disputed. (Vit. Urban 'V. p. C23.) 

f It was confined to the successors of Charlemagne, and to them 
only on Cliristmas-day. On all other festivals, these imperial deacons 
were content to serve the pope, ns he said mass, with the hook and the 
corporal. Yet the Abbd de Sade generously thinks, that the rnc.-its of 
Charles IV. might have entitled him, though not on the proper day 
(a.d. 13C8, Kovember 1), to the whole privilego. He seems to nfiii a 
just value on the privilege and the m.an. {t'io de Petrarque, torn. iii. 
p. 735 .) i Through some Ifalian corruptions, the 

etymology of Falcone in hoeco (Matteo "Villani, 1. II, c. 70, in Sluratori, 
tom. XV. p. 746'. su^-ests the English word Haiel'Kood, tho tnic jiame 
of our adventurous coyntryman. (Thomas tValsingham, lli-t, Aug.man. 
inter Scriptores Camdeni, p. 1S4.) After two-and-twenty victories, and 
one defeat, he dieih-a 1394, general of the Elorentmcs, and was buried 
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of adventurers, tlie white brotherhood, had ravaged Italy 
from the Alps to Calaliria ; sold his services to the hostile 
states; and incurred a just excommuidcation by shooting 
his arrows against the papal residence. A. special licence 
was granted to negotiate with the • outlaw, but the forces, 
,or the spirit of Hawkwood, were unequal to the enter- 
prise ; and it was for the advantage, perhaps, of Palreologus 
to be disappointed of a succour, that must have been costly, 
•that could not be effectual, and which might have been dan- 
gerous.^' The disconsolate Greek f prepared for his return, 
but even his return was ii^eded by a most ignominious 
obstacle. On his arrival at v enice, he had borrowed large 
sums at exorbitant usury ; but his coffers were empty, his 
creditors were impatient, and his person was detained as the 
best security for the payment. Has eldest son Andronicus, 
the regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged to ex- 
haust every resource, and, even by stepping the churches, 
to extricate his father from captivity and disgrace. But the 
unnatural youth was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly 
pleased with the captivity of the emperor; the state 
was poor, the clergy was obstinate ; nor could some reli- 
gious scruple be wanting to excuse the guilt of his indif- 
ference and delay. Such nndutiful neglect -was severely 
reproved by the piety of his brother Manuel, who instantly 

•with such honours as the republic has not paid to Dante or Petrarch. 
(Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. xiL p. 212—371.) 

* This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from 
France into Italy after the peace of Bretigny in 1360. Yet the 
exclamation of Muratori (Annali, torn. xii. p. 197) is rather true than 
civU. “ Ci mancava ancor questo, che dopo essere calpestrata ITtalia 
da tanti masnadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venissero fin dall’ Inghliterra 
nuovi cam a finire di divorarla,” [The accusation is as untrue as it is 
iineivU. These English mercenaries, men who had fought at Cressy 
and Poictiers, w*e invited into Italy to assist its rival States in their 
petty wars. Sir John Hawkwood, their commander, was formed in 
the school of Edward IIL and received from him his knighthood. 
After shorter engagements to the Visconti and the pope, he devoted 
himself to the Florentines, and died as their general.- He was “the 
first distinguished commander, who had appeared in Europe, since the 
■destruction of the Homan empire — the first real general of modem ■ 
fimes — the earliest master, however imperfect, in- the, science of 
Purenne'S^ "'Vellington.” (Hallam's Middle Ages,;! 498 — 562.) — ^Ed.J 

+ Clialco^dylas, 1. 1, p. 25, 26. The Greek supposes hisjoumey to 
the king of France, which is sufBciently refuted by the silence of the 
national historians. Nor am I much ‘more inclined to believe tliat ' 
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sold or mortgaged all that he possessed,, cmharted for Te- 
nice, relieved his. father, and pledged his own freedom to ho 
responsible for the debt. On his return to Constantinople, 
the parent and king distinguished his two sons with suit- 
able rewards ; but the faith and manners of the slotbfhl 
Paluiologus had not been improved bp his llonian pil- 
grimage; and his apostacy or conversion, devoid of anv 
spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily forgotten by the 
Greeks and Latins.'^ 

Thirty years after the return of Pala;ologus, his son and 
suceessor, Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger 
scale, again visited the countries of the West. In a pre- 
ceding chapter I have related his treaty with Bajazet, the 
violation of that treaty, the siege or blockade of Con- 
stantinople, and the Prench succour under the command 
of the gallant Boucicault.t By his ambassadors, Manuel 
had solicited the Latin powers ; but it was thought that the 
presence of a distressed monarch would draw tears and 
supplies from the hardest Barbarians and the marshal, 
who adGsed the joume3’, prepared the reception of the B}'- 
zantine prince. The land was occupied by the Turks ; but 
the navigation of Venice was safe and open ; Italy received 
him as the first, or at least, as the second, of the Cliristian 
princes ; Manuel was pitied as the champion and confessor 
of the faith ; and the dignity of his behaviour prevented 
that pity from sinldng into contempt. From Venice ho 
proceeded to Padua and Pana; and even the duke of Milan, 
a secret allj' of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable con- 
duct to the verge of his dominions.§ On the confines of 
France'jj the ro^'al officers undertook the care of his person, 

Palxoiogus departed from Italy, valdo bone coneolatus ct contentu*. 
(Vit. Urban. V. p. 623.) * His return in 1370, and 

the coronation of Jl.anuel, Sept. 25, 1373 (Ducan^c, Fam. Eyr-uit. 
p. 211), leave some intermediate era. for the con.=piraoy and punish- 
ment of Androniou.'!. + JKmoirc.s do Boucicault. 

p. 1, c. 35, 30. t Hi.? jounicy into the ycft of 

Europe ia Blightly, and I believe reluctantly, noticed hr Chaicocox'' 
dyla? (L 2, c. 41—50) .and Dueas (c. 14). 

§ JIuralori, Ann.ali d’ltalia, tom. lii. p. 400. John Galcazro yaa 
the first and most powerful duke of Milan. with 

Bajazet i? attested by Froissart; anil bo coutribi^o fare and 
deliver the French captive? of XicopoUs. v ^ 

^ For the reception of Jlanuel at Bari', cce Spond.anu! (A.nr.a. 
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journey, and expenses; and j;wo thousand of the richest 
citizens, in arms and on horseback, came forth to meet him 
as far as Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
At the gates -of Paris, he was saluted by the chancellor and 
the ■ parliament ; and Charles the Sixth, attended by his 
princes and nobles, welcomed his brother with a cordial 
embrace. The successor of Constantine was clothed in a 
robe of white silk, and mounted oii a milk-white steed ; a 
circumstance, in the French ceremonial, of singular im- 
portance ; the white colour is considered as the symbol of 
sovereignty ; and, in a late visit, the German emperor, after 
a haughty demand and peevish refilsal, had been reduced to 
content himself with a black courser. Manuel was lodged 
in the Louvre ; a succession of feasts and balls, the plea- 
■ sures of the banquet and the chase, were ingeniously varied 
by the politeness of the French, to display their magni- 
ficence and amuse his grief ; he was indulged in the liberty 
of his chapel; and the doctors of the Sorbonne were as- 
tonished, and possibly scandalized, by the language, the 
rites, and the vestments, of his Greek clergy. But the 
slightest glance on the state of the kingdom must teach 
him to despair of any effectual assistance. The unfortunate 
Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, continually 
relapsed into furious or stupid insanity ; the reins of govern- 
ment were alternately seized by his brother and uncle, the 
dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, whose factious competition 
prepared the miseries of chdl war. The former was a gay 
youth, dissolved in luxury and love ; the latter was the father 
of John count of Kevers, who had so lately been ransomed 
from Turkish captivity ; and if the fearless son was ardent 
to revenge his defeat, the more prudent Burgundy was con- 
tent with the cost and peril of the first experiment. TThen 
Manuel had satiated the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the 
patience, of the French, he resolved on a visit to the ad- 
jacent island. In his progress from Boyer, he was enter- 
tained at Canterbury with due reverence by the prior and 
monks of St. Austin ; and, on Blackheath, king Henry the 
Fourth, with the English court, saluted the Greek hero (I 

Eccles. tom. L p. 676, 677, A.D. 1400, hX 5), -(vlio quotes Juvenal 
des TJrsins, and the monk of St. Denys ; and Villaret (Hist, de France, 
tom. sii. p. 351 — 334), who quotes nobody, according to the last 
fashion of the French writers. 
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copy our old historian), 'n'ho, during many days, was lodged - 
and treated in London as emperor of the East.*' But the- 
state of England was still more adverse to tlie design of tlic/’ 
holy war. In the same year, the hereditary sovereign had 
been deposed and murdered ; the reigning prince Svas a suc- 
cessful usurper, whose ambition was punished bj' jealousy 
and remorse ; nor could Henry of Lancaster withdraw his ' 
person or forces from the defence of a throne incessantly ' 
shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. He pitied, he praised,', 
he feasted, the emperor of Constantinople ; but if the English, 
monarch assumed the cross, it was only to appease his 
people, and perhaps his conscience, by the merit or semblance 
of this pious intention.f Satisfied, however, ■noth gifts and 
honours, Manuel returned to Paris ; and after a residence 
of two years in the H'est, shaped his course through Ger- 
many and Italy, embarked at Venice, and patiently expected, 
in the Morea, the moment of his ruin or deliverance. Vet 
he had escaped the ignominious necessity of offering his 
religion to public or private sale. The Latin church was 
distracted by the great schism ; the Irings, the nations, the 
universities of Europe, were divided in tlieir obedience 
between the popes of Rome and Avignon ; and the emperor, ■ 
anxious to conciliate tlie friendship of botli parties, ab- 
stained from any correspondence with the indigent and- 
unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with the year of 
■ the jubilee ; but he passed through Italy without desir- 
ing, or deserving, the plenary indulgence which abolished 
the guilt or penauce of the sins of the faithful. The 
Eoman pope was offended by this neglect ; accused him 
of irreverence to an image of Christ ; and exhorted the 
princes of Italy to reject and abandon the obstinate schis- 
matic.J 

* A filiort noto of Manuel, in England, ia extracted Iiy Dr. Rodv 
from a MS. at Lambeth (De Grrecb Uluelpbus, p. H) C. P. Im])en.tor, 
diu variisque et liorrendis paganorum insiiltibus coarctatuo, ut pro 
eisdem resistentiara triumpb.alem perquireret Anglorum rc*:ni vidf.arc 

decrevit, &c', Rex (ravs 'Walsingham, p.-SC4) iiobili .apparatU 

eupcepit (ut dccuit) tan’tum Heroa, duxitque Ivondoniaa, ct per mult(ti 
die.? exbibuit gloriose, pro expensU bo=pitii sui solvep, ct emu rc-pi- 
cien? ta.rilo fa-atigio donativis. Ho repeat? tlic Fame in bi? Upodij^na 
MoUBtriaj (p. 556 ). ' t Sbakapearo iMX'inF .and eadp 

the play of Henrj- lY. with that prince’s vow of n cr i.aathy and 
bciief that he should die in JeruB.alem. » Ih:? f.:cl is 
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During the period of the crusades, the Greets beheld 
tnth astonishment and terror the perpetual stream of emi- 
gration that flowed, and continued to flow, from tbeuntnovn 
climates of the -West. The visits of their last emperOrs 
removed the veil of separation, and they disclosed to their 
eyes the powerful nations of Europe, whom they no longer 
presumed to brand wath the name of Barbarians. The ob- 
servations of Manuel, and his more inquisitive followers, 
hpe been preserved by a Byzantine historian of the times;* 

. his scattered ideas I shall collect and abridge ; and it may 
be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, to contemplate the 
rude pictures of Germany, Erance, and England, whose 
ancient and modern state are so familiar to our minds. 
I. Germany (says the Greek Chalcocondyles) is of ample 
latitude, from Vienna to the ocean : and it stretches (a 
strange geography) from Prague in Bohemia, to the river 
Tartessus and the Pyrenean mountains.t The soil, except 

preserved in the Historia Politica, A.D. 1391—1478, published by 
ilartin Crusius. (Tuvco Grmcia, p. 1 — 4S.) The image, of Christ, 
which the Greek emperor refused to worship, was probably a work of 
sculpture. * The Greek and Turkish history of 

• Laonicus Chalcocondyles ends with the winter of 1463, and the abrupt 
conclusion seems to mark, that he laid down his pen in the same year. 
We know that he was an Athenian, and that some contemporaries of 
the same name contributed to the revival of the Greek language in 
Italy. But in his numerous digressions, the modest historian has never 
introduced himself ; and his editor, Leunclavius, as well as Fabricius 
(Bibliot. Grffic. tom. vi. p. 474), seems ignorant of his life and character. 
—For his descriptions of Germany, France, and England, see 1. 2, 

36, 37. 44 — 50.) t I shall not animadvert on the 

geographical errors of Chalcocondyles. In this inslance he perhaps 
followed, and mistook, Herodotus (1. 2, c. 33), Whose. test may be 
explained (Herodote do Larcher, tom. iL p. 219, 220), or whose igno- 
lance may be excused. Had these modern Greeks never read Strabo, 
or any of their lesser geographers ? [The errors of Strabo himself havo 
been repeatedly pointed out. From first to last, the Greeks and Latins 
were either so superciliously indifferent, or so imperfectly informed, 
that few of their geographical or ethnical notices, beyond^ their own 
limits, can*be implicitly relied on. Leibnitz, after giving his Excerpta 
from Procopius (Script. Bruns. 1. 52), says most emphatically and 
truly, “Ha 3 c omnia inepta sunt;, etmiram in Procopio rerum Occidentis 
ignorantiam bstendunt.” After an interv.al of nine centuries^the same 
insure is even more applicable to Chalcocondyes, ^ivho extended the 
limits of Germany to the remotest point of Spain. The Tartessus of 
the ancients is the modem Guadiana. See Reichard’s dissertation on 
Carteja. Orhis Terr. Ant,, tab.' vii.,^ Hispania.— E d j 
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the first of the "Western nations ; But this foolish arrogance 
lias been recently humbled by the unfortunate events of their 
wars against the English, the inhabitants of the Britislr 
island. Ill, Britain, in the ocean, and opposite to the 
shores^ of Elanders, may be considered either as one, or as 
three islands ; but the whole is united by a common interest, 
by the same manners, and by a similar government. The 
measure of its circumference is five thousand stadia; the 
land is overspread with towns and villages ; though destitute 
of wine, and not abounding in fruit-ti'ees, it is fertile in- 
wheat and barley, in honey and wool ; and mnch cloth is 
manufactured by the inhabitants. In populousness and 
power, in riches and luxury, London,* the metropolis of the 
isle, may claim a pre-eminence over aU the cities of the lEest. 
It is situate on' the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which,, 
at the distance of thirty miles, falls into the 'G-aUic.sea; and 
the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords a safe entrance ^ 
and departure to the vessels of commerce. The Hng is the 
head of a powerful and turbulent aristocracy ; his principal 
vassals hold their estates by a free and xmalterable tenure ; 
and the laws define the limits of his authority and their 
obedience. The kingdom has been often afflicted by foreign 
conquest and domestic sedition ; but the natives are bold 
and hardy, renowned in arms, and victorious in war. The 
form of their shields or targets is derived from the Itabans, 
that of their swords from the Greeks ; the use of the Jong 
bow IS the pecubar and decisive advantage of the Engbsh. _ 
Their language bears no affinity to the idioms of the con- 
tinent ; in the habits of domestic life, they are not easily 
distinguished from their neighbours of Erance; but the 


Oliver, lie may surely be excused, since the monks of St. Denys, the 
national historians, have inserted the fables of archbishop Turpin in 
their Chronicles of France. * Aoi-civt] . . . j ck rt 

TToXic cvrdfiti T£ Tpofy^ovcra rdy cu ry 'viiatf Tavry , ~aaS>v TroXtaii', 
oXfitp rt rat ry dWy tvCaifioviy. ovOefttay tHiv irpof tc—ipay 
Xci—u/iivt]. Ever since the time of Ktzstephen (the twelfth century), 
London appears to have maintained this pre-eminence of wealth and 
magnitude ; and her gradual increase has, at least, kept pace with the 
general improvement of Europe. [As from the twelfth century till 
the eighteenth, so to the present day, London still ndfttinues to be 
the index of national growth. The progress of England, ever leading 
/ onward a half-reluctant, half-consenting world, is the visible and most 
hopeful triumph of the Gothic mind. — ^E d.) 
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most singular circumstance of their manners is their disre- 
gard of conjugal honour and of female chastity. In their ' 
mutual risits, as the first act of hospitalitj, the guest is. 
■liyelcomed in the embraces of their rrires and daughters; 
among friends, they are lent and borrowed without shame ; 
nor are the islanders oflended at this strange commerce, and' 
its ine'ritable consequences.^ Informed as we are of the 
customs of old England, and assured of the yirtue of our ’ 
mothers, we may smile at the credulitj, or resent the injus- 
tice, of the Greek, who must hare confounded a modest 
plutef with a criminal embrace. But his credulity and 
injustice may teach an important lessorf ; to distrust the 
accounts of foreign and remote nations, and to suspend our 
belief of every tale that deviates from the laws of nature 
and the character of man.J 

After his return, and the victory of Timour, ^fanuel 
reigned man)' years in prosperity and peace. As long as 
the sons of Ilajazet solicited his friendship and spared his 
dominions, he was satisfied with the national religion; and 
his leisure was employed in composing twenty tlieological 
dialogues for its defence. The appearance of the Byzantine 
ambassadors at the council of Constance§ announces the 

’ If the double sense of the verb Kva> (ojculor, nnd in utcro goro) 
be equivocal, the context .and pious horror of Cbalcocoudylas can leave 
DO doubt of his meaniog and mistalce (p. tf'). 

■ t Erasmus (Epi.st. Fausto Andrclino) h;i3 a pretty passaqo on the 
English fashion of ki.ssing Etrangers on their arrival and departure ; 
from whence, however, he draws no Ecuindalous inferences. 

t Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wiyo 
among the old Britons, as it is supposed by C'Ksar and Dion (Dion 
Ca.ssius, 1. 02, tom. ii. p. 1007), with Keimar's judicious annotation. 
The Arrcoy of Otaheite, so certain at first, is become less vifibic .and 
ECandalous, 'in proportion as we have studied the mannet.s of that 
gentle and uimorous people. [The rule of belief here prc-cril;ed by 
Gibbon has been often applied throughout this series of original notes. 

If a Greek could so mi-srepresent a country which he load personalJy 
Eurveyed, we may e.stimate the credulity with which his tiation listened 
to hearsay reports on unvisited lands. Among the mistake? of Chaleo- 
condylas," not the least renuarkablc, is that of our language having "no 
affinity to the idioms of the continent." From this incompetence m 
form a correct notion of English, -when hc.ard from the lip? of its 
kno'wn vernacular speakers, we may infer liow superficially, yc, 
neremetoriiy, that of the Varangians was judged. .See vol. vl ji. •-‘i— . 
— Ed. 1 § See Lenf.mt, Hist, du Condfc de Ckn^l-anro, 

tom. it p. 57C, and for'the ecclesiastical histoiv cf ti.e times, the 
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restoration of the TurMsli power, as well as of the Latin 
Church;' the conquest of the sultans, Mahomet and Amu- 
rath, reconciled the emperor to the Vatican ; and the siege 
of Constantinople -almost tempted him to acquiesce in the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. "WTien Martin the 
. IMth ascended, without a rival, the chair of St. Peter, a 
friendlj’", intercourse of letters and embassies was revived 
between the East and West. Ambition on one side, and 
• distress on the other, dictated the same decent language, of 
charity and peace ; the artful Greek expressed a desire of 
. marrying his six sons to Italian princesses ; and the Eoman, 

. not less artful, dispatched the daughter of the marquis of 
■Montferrat, with a company of noble virgins, to soften by 
their charms the obstinacy of the schismatics. Tet under 
this mask of zeal, a discerning eye will perceive that all was 
hollow and insincere in the court and church of Constan- 
tinople. According to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, 
the emperor advanced or retreated; alternately instructed 
and disavowed his ministers ; and escaped from an impor- 
tunate pressure by urg^g the duty of inquiry, the obligation 
of collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, and the 
impossibility of convening them at a time when the Turkish 
arms were at the gates of his capital. Erom a review of the 
public transactions, it will appear that the Greeks insisted 
on three successive measures, a succour, a council, and a 
final reunion, while the Latins eluded the sepond, and only ’ 
nromised the first, as a consequential and voluntary reward 
if the third. But we have an opportunity of unfolding the 
most secret intentions of Manuel, as he explained them in a. 
private conversation, without artifice or disguise. In his 
declining age, the emperor had associated J ohn Palmologus, 
the second of the name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom 
he devolved the greatest part of the authority and weight of 
government. One day, in the presence only of the historian 
Phranza,* his favomite chamberlain, he opened to his col- 

Annals of Spondanus, the Bibliotheque of Dupin, tom. sit, and 
volumes xxi. and wii. of the History, or rather the Continuation, of 
Fleury. . , 

* From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, was employed 
in the service of the state and palace; and Hanckius (He Script. 
Byzant. p. 1, c. 40) has collected his life from his'own writings. He 
was no more than four-and-twsnty years of age at the death of Manuel, 
who recommended him in the stronger terms to his successor; 
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league and successor the true principle of his negotiations 
iriththe pope.* Our last resource,” said Manuel, “against 
the Turks is their fear of our union vrith the Latins, of the 
•warliire nation of the 'West, -who maj arm for our relief, 
and for their destruction. As often as you are threatened 
by the miscreants, present this danger before their eyes. 
Propose a council ; consult on the means ; but ever delay 
and avoid the convocation of an assembly, vrhich cannot tend 
either to our spiritual or temporal emolument. The Latins 
are proud; the Greeks are obstinate; neither party' n-ill 
recede or retract ; and the attempt of a perfect union -will 
confirm the schism, alienate the Churches, and leave us, 
■without hope dr defence, at the mercy of the Barbarians.” 
Impatient of this salutary lesson, the royal youth aro.se from 
his seat, and departed in silence; and the wise monarch 
(continues Phranza), casting his eyes on me, thus resumed 
his discourse : “ My son deems himself a great and heroic 
prince ; but, alas ! our miserable age does not afford scope 
for heroism or greatness. His daring spirit might have 
suited the happier times of our ancestors ; but the present 
state requires not an emperor, but a cautious steward of the 
last relics of our fortunes. IVell do I remember the lofty ex- 
pectations which he built on our alliance with klustapha ; and 
much do I fear that his rash courage will urge the ruin of our 
house, and that even religion may precipitate our downfall.” 
Tet the experience and authority of Manuel presen'cd the 
peace, and eluded the council, till, in the seventy-eighth year 
- of his age, and In the habit of a monk, he terminated' his 
career, diriding his precious moveables among his children 
and the poor, his physicians and his favourite servants. Of 
his six sons,t Imdronicus, the second, was invested -n-ith the 

Imprimis vero huno Fliranzen tibi commendo, qui minktrnvit mihi 
fldelitet et diligentcr. (PUi-anzes, 1. 2, c. 1.) Yet the emperor John 
WM cold, .-ind he preferred the service of the despots of Pelopoimems. 

* See Phranzes, 1. 2, c. 13. tVhilc so many manuscripts of tiio 
Greek' oririnal are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Ercurial, 
&c. it is 3 °mattor of shame and reproach, that we should l>o ttducA 
to the Latin version, or abstract, of Jame.s Pontanu.s, ad calcem The':- 
phylacL SymocaUm (Ingolstadt, 1G04), so deficient in accuracy and 
• elegance. (Fabric.' Eibliot. Grace, tom. Vi. p. GI5 — G20.) (Since 
Gibbon’* time- the origin.el Greek of Phranzos has been twko j,,,;,. 
lishe.i, at Vienna, in ITt'fi, by Alter, .and since by Tminan. Uekter, w 
the Bonn edition of the Byzantine writers, 1S3S.— Eu] 

; + See Ducange, Fam. Eyzank p. 2-t3 — ^2f 8. 
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prmcipalify of Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon after 
the sale of that city to the Yenetians, and its final conquest 
hy the Turks. Some fortunate incidents had restored Pelo- 
ponnesus, or the Morea, to the empire; and in his more 
prosperous days, Manuel had fortified, the narrow isthmus 
of six miles* with a stone wall and one hundred and fifty- 
three towers. The wall was overthrown by the first blast 
of the Ottomans ; the fertile peninsula might have been 
sufiicient for the four younger brothers, Theodore and Con- 
stantine, Demetrius and Thomas ; but they wasted in do- 
mestic contests the remains of their strength ; and the least 
successful of the rivals were reduced to a life of dependence 
, in the Byzantine palace. - 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, J ohn Palsologus the 
Second, was acknowledged, after his father’s death, as the 
sole emperor of the Greeks. He immediately proceeded to 
repudiate his wife, and to contract a new marriage with the 
princess of Trebizond;t beaufywas, in his eyes, the first 
qualification of an empress ; and the clergj^ had yielded to 

* The exact measure of the Hesamilion, from sea to se^ was three 
thousand eight hundred orgy^, or of sis Greek feet (Phranzes, 
L 1, c. 88), which would produce a Greek mile, still smaller than that 
of six hundred and sixty, French takes, which is assigned by D’Anville 
as still in use in Turkey. Five miles are commonly reckoned for the 

■ breadth of the isthmus. See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and 
Chandler. [All the oldest authorities, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, 
and Mela Pomponius, agree in the breadth of the isthmus being forty 
stadia, five thousand paces, or five miles. Chalcocondylas (p. 98, edit. 
Par.) says forty-two stadia. The name of Hesamilion is of later date 
Dr. Clarke and Mr. Dodwell considered it to be sufficient authority 
for making the distance from sea to sea six miles. This seems to 
indicate an enlargement of the space. The name and early traditions 
of the Peloponnesus warrant the opinion, that it was in ancient times 
an island, and this is rendered still more probable by the level tract 
along wMch in Strabo’s time (L 8), was the Diolkos, or tram-way, 
for dragging ships overland, between Schcenus and Lechseum. The 
above measurements refer to the winding course of this road and of 
the wall erected by Justinian (see voL iv. p. 339) and repaired by 
Manuel, for Finlay (Med. Greece, p. 280) makes the distance, tn a 

' ' etraight line, only about three mUes and a half. -The subsidence of the 

■ waters, which produced such changes, may have expanded this narrow 

neck, of land by an additional mile. See note on the Baltic, ch. 9, 
Tol. L p. 275 . — ^Ed.] _ _ _ 

-f- [La Broequiere’s lively description of this princess md of her 
visit to the cathedral of St. Sophia, will gratify the reader. “ She looked 
young and 'air,” he says ; “ in one word, I. should not have had a fault 
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luxury: they rigorously imposed on the clergy the tributes 
of first-fruits and tenths ; but they freely tolerated the 
impunity of vice, disorder, and corruption- These manifold 
EcandaLs vere aggravated by the great schism of the West, 
which continued above fifty years. In the furious conflicts 
of Eome and Avignon, the vices of the rivals were mutually 
exposed ; and their precarious situation degraded their, 

; anthority, relaxed their .discipline, and multiplied their 
wants and exactions. To heal the tvounds and restore the 
monarchy' of the Church, the synods of Pisa and Constance* 
were successively convened; but thfese great assemblies, 
conscious of their strength, resolved to vindicate the privi- 
leges of the Christian aristocracy. From a personal sen- 
tence against two pontiffs, whom they rejected, and a, third, 
their acknowledged sovereign, whom they deposed, the 
fathers of Constance proceeded to examine the nature aryi 
limits of the Eoman supremacy ; nor did they separate till - 
they' had established the authority, above the pope, of a 
general counciL It was enacted that, for the government 
and reformation of the church, such assemblies should be 
held at regular intervals ; and that each synod, before its < 
dissolution, should appoint the time and place of the sub- 
sequent meeting. By the influence of the court of Eome. 
the next convocation of Sienna was easily eluded ; but the 

millions of gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate 
and jewels. See the Chronicle of John Yillani (L 11, c. 20, in Slura- 
tori’s Collection, tom. siii. p. 765), whose brother received the account 
from the papal treasurers. A treasure of six or eight millions sterling 
in the fourteenth century is enonnous, and almost incredible. [The 
avarice of the popes is well exposed by Mr. Hallam . (iL' 335-7-340). 
ITot less perceptible is the working of these “meaner passions,” at 
every step by which the hierarchy rose to this pinnacle of greatness. 
For their gratification alone was power coveted; the seemingly most 
splendid and daring ambition wm actuated by none hut this secret 
and sordid motive ; beneath the pallium, the shield, the treaty, the 
missive, and the Bull, the concealed hand was ever rapaciously seizing 
money, and enriching its treasury at the cost, and to the detriment, yf 
other interests. To lay bare this hidden mainspring of every social 
nioOement, through the whole course of more than twelve hundred 
years, has been the consistent purpose of so many previous notes, t^t 
it is suScient here to refer to them, and to the confirmation of theu 
principle, by this full view of practices and arts, over which the %'eil 
of a plausible hypocrisy can no longer be thrown. — 

* A learned and liberal Protestant^ M. Lenfant, has given a fair 
history of the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes 
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Sigisinund received the ambassadors of tbe Turkish sultan* 
•who laid at his feet twelve large vases, filled -with robes of 
silk and pieces of gold. The fathers of Basil aspired to the 
glory of reducing the Greeks, as well as the Bohemians, 
within the pale of the Church ; and their deputies invited 
the emperor and patriarch of Constantinople to unite with 
an assembly which possessed the confidence of the Western 
nations. Palffiologus was not averse to the proposal ; and 
bis ambassadors were introduced •with due honours into the 
■ Catholic senate. But the choice of the place appeared to 
be an insuperable obstacle, since he refused to pass the 
Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and positively required that the 
synod should be adjourned to some convenient city in Italy, 
or at least on the Danube. The other articles of this treaty 
were more readily stipulated : it was agreed to defray the 
travelling expenses of the emperor, -with a train of seven 
hundred persons, t to remit an immediate sum of eight 
thousand ducats, ^ for the accommodation of the Greek 
clergy ; and in his absence to grant a supply of ten thou* 
sand ducats, -with three hundred archers and some galleys, 
for the protection of Constantinople. The city of Avignon 
advanced the funds for the preliminary expenses ; and the 
embarkation was prepared at Marseilles ■with some difficulty 
and delay. 

In his distress, the friendship of Paljeologus was disputed • 
by the ecclesiastical powers of the West; but the dexterous 
activity of a monarch prevailed over the slow deba'tes and 
inflexible temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil con- 

This Turkish embassy, attested only by CrantziuB,'is related, with 
Eome doubt, by the annalist Spondanus, a.d. 1433, No. 25, tom. L 
p. S24. t Syropulus, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks 

appear to have exceeded the real numbers of the clergy and laity 
which afterwards attended the emperor and patriarch, but "which 
are not clearly specified by the great ecclesiarch. The seventy-five 
thousand florins which they asked in this negotiation of the pope (p. 9), 
were more than they could hope or want. _ . . . ■ . 

J I use indifferently the words ducat and fioriu, which derive their 
names, the former from the dukes of Milan, tiie latter from the . 
republic of Florence. These gold pieces, the first that were coined in 
Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may be compared in weight and 
value, to one third of .the English guinea. [Gibbon ;hefe overlooks 
that as early as the sixth century the Merovingian kin’gs of France and 
the Visigoths of Spain issued their gold iriens.^ (See vol. iv. p. ISO, 
ncte.) After the eighth century no gold was coined in Latin Europe 
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tinually tended to circtimscribe tlie despotism of the pope, 
and to erect a _ supreme and perpetual tribunal in the 
Church. Eugenius was impatient of the yoke; and the 
imion' of the Greeks might afford a decent pretence for 
translating a rebellious synod from the Ehine to the Po. 
The independence of the fathers was lost if they passed 
the Alps; Savoy or Avignon, to which they acceded with 
reluctance, was described at Constantinople as situate fah 
beyond the pillars of Hercules ; * the' emperor and his 
clergy were apprehensive of the dangers of a, long naviga-' 
tion; they were offended by a haughty declaration, that 
after suppressing the new heresy of the Bohemians, the 
council would soon eradicate the old heresy of the Greeks.f 
On the side of Eugenius, all was smooth, and yielding, and 
respectful ; and he invited the Byzantine monarch to heal 
by his presence the schism of the Latin, as well as of the 
Eastern, Church.- Eerrara, near the coast of the Adriatic, 
was proposed for their amicable interview ; and with some 
indulgence of forgery and theft, a surreptitious decree was 
procured, which transferred the synod, with its own consent, 
to that Italian city. Nine galleys were equipped for this 
service at Venice, and in the isle of Candia; their diligence 
anticipated the slower vessels of Basil ; the Eoman admiral 

till 1252, when the Florentines introduced their florin. Tho first 
ducats of Milan are those of duke Azo. in 13S0. About tho same time 
our Edward III. issued florin, which was the earlic'st gold coinage 
of England. (Humphreys, edit. Bohn. 437. 515.) 

* At the end of the Latin version of Phranzcs, we read a long 
Greek epistle or declamation of George of Trebizond, who advises the 
emperor to prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with contempt the 
schismatic assembly of Basil, the Barbarians of Gaul and Germany, 
who had conspired to transport the chair of St. Peter beyond tho 
Alps ; ot a.9\wt (says he) ai cat rijv jiira aov ovvoiov t5(u rdv 
'HpaKXtiMV arriXiav nal Trtpd Ta^rjpniv i^a^ovai. Was Constantinople 
unprovided with a map ? [Few would have studied, and fewer still 
have understood, such an exponent of land-marks, had it been placed 
in their hadds. Nearly seven centuries had elapsed from the time of 
Anaximander, when Ptolpmy’s Geography was written ; yet the maps 
which accompany it display the strange notions, then entertained^ of the 
form and situation of countries ; nor had such knowledge advanced in 
.the days of George of Trebizond. See p. 236 . — ^Ed.] 

+ Syropulus (p. 26 31) attests his own indignation, and that of his 
countrymen : and the Basil deputies, who excused the rash declaration, 
could neither deny nor al^er an act of tho council. 

Q2 
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■^vas conmnEsioned to turn, sint, and destroy;* and these 
priestly squadrons might have encountered each other in 
same seas yrhere Athens and Sparta had. formerly con- 
tended for the pre-eminence of glory. Assaulted by tho 
importunity of the factions, who were ready to fight for the 
possession of his person, Palmologus hesitated before he 
left his palace and countiy on a perilous experiment. His 
father’s advice still dwelt on his memory ; and reason must 
suggest, that since the Latins were divided among them- 
selves, they could never unite in a foreign cause. Sigis- 
mund dissuaded the unseasonable adventure ; his advice was 
impartial, since he adhered to the council; and it was 
enforced by the strange belief that the German Cssar 
would nominate a Greek his heir and successor in the 
empire of the 'W'est.f Even the Turkish sultan was a coun- 
sellor whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom it was 
dangerous to oflfend. Amiuath was unskilled in the dis- 
putes, but he was apprehensive of the union, of the 
Christians. Erom his own treasures, he ofiered to relieve 
the wants of the Byzantine court; yet he declared, with 
seeming magnanimity, that Constantinople should be secure 
and inviolate in the absence of her sovereign.^ The reso- 
lution of Palffiologus was decided by the most splendid gifts 
and the most specious promises ; he wished to escape for 
a while from a scene of danger and distress ; and after dis- 
.missrng with an ambiguous answer the messengers of the 
council, he declared his intention of embarking, in the 
Eoman gaUeys. The age of the patriarch Joseph was more 
•susceptible of fear than of hope ; he trembled at the perils 

Condolmieri, the pope's nephew and admiral, expressly declared 
ort opicfioy tj;£i wapd roD Hd— a 'iva ^roXfpqerp o~ov ax’ tvpp vd 
K&rtpya rijg 'Zvi’ocov, rai li cvrijOi}, Karacvtrp cat a^nvtTp. The 
naval orders 'of the synod were less peremptory; and, till the hostile 
squadrons appeared, both parties tried to conceal their quarrel from 
the Greets. 

. -t Syropulus mentions the hopes of Palmologus '(p. -36), and the last 
-advice of Sigismnnd (p. . 57). At Corfu, the Greek emperor was 
informed of his friend’s death ; had he kn*wn it sooner, he would 
have returned home (p. 79). t Phranzes himself 

though from different motives, was. of the advice of Amurath_(L 2, 
c. 13). Uttham ne synodus ista unquam fuisset, si tantas ’offensiones 
et detrimenta paritura erat. This Turkish embassy is likewise men- 
tione(l by Syropulus (p. 58); and Amurath kept his word. He might 
threaten (p. 125. 219), but he never attacked the city. 
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of the sea, and expressed liis apprehension that his feeble 
voice, with th^y perhaps of his orthodox brethren, would 
be oppressed in a foreign land by the power and numbers 
of a Latin synod. .He yielded to the royal mandate, to the 
flattering assurance that he would be heard as the oracle 
of nations, and to the secret wish of learning from his 
brother of the West, to deliver the Church from the yoke of 
Irings.* The five cross-hearers, or dignitaries of St. Sophia, 
were bound to attend his person; and one of these, the 
great 'ecclesiareh or preacher, Sylvester Syropulus,t has 
composedj a free and curious history of the false imion.§ 
Of the clergy that reluctantly obeyed the summons of the 
emperor and the patriarch, submission was the first duty, 
and patience the most useful virtue. In a chosen list of 
twenty bishops, we discover the metropolitan titles of 
-Heraelea and Cyzicus, Hice and Nicomedia, Ephesus and 
Trebizond, and the personal merit of Mark and Bessarion, 
who, in the confidence of their learning and eloquence, 
were promoted to the episcopal rank. Some monks and 
philosophers were named to display the science and sanctity 
of the Greek Church ; and the service of the choir was per* 

* The reader will amile at the simplicity with which he icijiarted 
these hopes to his favourites : ToiavTt]v -Xiipopcniav irxhfriii’ vJXnft 
cat Ita ToC ndtra iBappu iXevdtpCt'rai Tpr iKKXijoiti)' drr6 rijj 
dTToTiOuffTjc avrov covXitac irapd rov fSnmXiojg (p. 92). Yet it 
would have been dithcult for him to have practised the lessons of 
Gregory VII. + T!)e Christian name of Sylvester 

is borrowed from the Latin calendar. In modem Greek, wocXor, as a 
diminutive, is added to the end of words : nor can any reasoning of 
Creyghton, the editor, excuse his changing into SpuTopxdaa (Sguros, 
fusous) the Syropulus of his own manuscript, whose name is sub- 
scribed with his own hand in the acts of the council of Florence. IViiy 
might not the author be of Syrian extraction ? 

J From the conclusion of the history, I should fix the date to the 
year 1444, four years after the synod, wiien the great eccle.=iarch had 
nhdicated his office (.sectio 12, p. 330—350.) His passions wero 
cooled by. time and retirement; and although Syropulus is often 
partial, he is never intemperate. § 1 era Jiii'ona 

vniom's non rerce inter ffnrcos cl Latinos (Hagm Comitis, ICOO, in folio) 
was first published witli a looso and florid version, by Eobert Creygli- 
ton, chaplain to Charles 11. in his exile. The zeal of th^' difor h.as 
prefixed a' polemic title, for the he.'rinning of the originafis wanting. 
Syropulus may be ranked with the best of the Byzantine writers for 
the merit of his narration, and ea*en of his style; hut he is excluded 
from the orthodox collectious of the councils. 
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formed by a select band of singers and musicians. The 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem appeared 
by their genuine or fictitious deputies; the primate of 
Epsia represented ‘a national church, and the Greeks 
might contend vrith the Latins m the extent of their 
spiritual empire. The precious rases of St. Sophia rrere 
exposed to the winds and wares, that the patriarch might 
officiate with becoming splendour; whatever gold the em- 
peror could procure was expended in the massy ornaments 
pf his bed and chariot;* and while they affected to main- 
tain the prosperity of their ancient fortune, they quarrelled 
for the mvision of fifteen thousand ducats, the first alms of 
the Eoman pontiff. After the necessary preparations, John. 
Palseologus, with a numerous train, accompanied by his 
brother Demetrius, and the most respectable persons of the 
church and state, embarked in eight vessels with sails and 
oars, which steered through the Turkish straits of Gallipoli 
to the Archipelago, the 3Iorea, and the Adriatic gulf.f . 

- After a tedious and troublesome navigation of seventy- 
seven days, this religious squadron cast anchor before 
Venice ; and their reception proclaimed the joy and mag- 
nificence of that powerful republic. In the command of 
the world, the modest Augustus had never claimed such 
honours from his subjects, as were paid to his feeble suc- 
cessor by an independent state. Seated on the poop, on a 
lofty tlrrone, he received the visit, or, in the Greek style, 
the adoration, of the doge and senators.!: They sailed' in 
.the Bucentaiu’, which was accompanied by rivelve stately 
galleys ; the sea was overspread with innumerable gondolas 
of pomp and pleasure ; the air resounded with music and 

■* Syropnlus (p. 63) simply expresses his orrti) ^rop- 

TTCiiov iv ’IrdXoif fityag iSactXivg ~ap' tKHvSiy j’opiXotro; and the 
Latin of Creyghton may alford a specimen of hb florid paraphrase 
Ut pompa circmnductus noster imperator Itali® populis aliquis 
deaiiratus Jupiter crederetur, aut Crmsus ex opulenta Lydia. 

f Although 'I cannot stop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will 
ifeerve that the navigation of the Greets" from Constantinople to 
Venice and Ferrara, is contained in the fourth section (p. 67 — 100), 
and that the historian has the uncommon talent of placing each scene 
before the reader's eye. J At the time of the synod, 

Phranzes was in Pelopouuesus ; but he received from the despot 
Demetrius, a faithful account of the honourable reception of the 
emperor and patriarch both at Venice and Ferrara (Dvx . . . sedentem 
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■acclamations ; the mariners, and even the vessels, vrere 
dressed in silk and gold ; and in all the emblems and pa- 
geants, the Eoraan eagles vrere blended -vvith the lions' of 
St. .Mark. The triumphal procession, ascending the great 
canal, passed under the bridge of the Eialto; and the 
eastern strangers gazed with admiration on the palaces, the 
churches, and the populousness of a city, that seems to 
float on the bosom of the waves.-* They sighed to behold 
the spoils and trophies with wliieh it had been decorated 
after the sack of Constantinople. After an liospitablc 
entertainment of fifteen days, Palteologus pursued his 
journey bj' land and water from Venice to Ferrara ; and on 
this occasion, the pride of the Vatican was tempered bv 
policy to indulge the ancient dignity of the emperor of tli'e 
East. He made his>, entry on a dlac/a horse; but a milk 
white steed, whose trappings were embroidered with golden 
eagles, was led before him ; and the canopy was borne 
over his head by the princes of Este, the sons or Icinsmcn 
of Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a sovereign more 
powerful than himself.f Paljcologus did not alight till ho 
• reached the bottom of the staircase ; the pope advauced to 
the door of the apartment ; refused his proffered genuflex- 
ion ; and, after a paternal embrace, conducted the emperor 
to a seat on his left hand. Nor would the patriarch descend 
from his galley, till a ceremony, almost equal, had been 
stipulated between tbe bishops of Eome and Constan- 
tinople. The latter was saluted by his brother with a kiss 
of- union and charity ; nor would any of the Greek ecclc* 
'siastics submit to kiss the feet of the Western piiinatc. 

■ On the opening of the synod, the place of honour in tho 
centre was claimed by the temporal and ecclesiastical chiefs; 
and it was only by alleging that his predecessors had not 

imperatorem adorat), which are more slightly mentioned by tho 
Latins (1. 2, c. 14 — 16). , * The astonishment of a 

Greek prince and a French ambassador I’liilippe do 

Comines, 1. 7, c, 18), at the sight of Venice, abundantly jirove, ftat 
in the fifteenth century, it was the first and most splendid Of'tha 
Christian cities. For tho spoils of Constantinople! .at Venice,^ rro 
Syropuhis (p. 87). [La Broequihre’s short description of Yciiic'j is an 
interesting record of the observ.alions of an intelligent tr.avellor, r-ariy 
in the fifteenth century. Early Travels in Palestine, Cohn, p. 28.1. — 
Ed,] t Nicholas HI. of Esto reigned forty-eight 

years (a.d. 1393 — 1441), and was lord of Feri-ir.a, itodenn, lleggio, 
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Assisted in person at Nice or Chalcedon, that Eugenius 
could evade the ancient precedents of Constantine and 
Karcian. _ After much debate, it was agreed that the right 
■ and. left sides of the church should he occupied by the tifo 
nations ; that the solitary chair of St. Peter should he 
Raised the first of the Latin line ; and that the throne of 
the Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, should .be 
equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant seat of 
the emperor of the '\Yest.* 

' But as soon as festivity and form had given place to a 
'more serious treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied with their 
■journey, with themselves, and with the pope. The artful 
pencil of his emissaries had painted him in a prosperous 
state ; at the head of the princes and prelates of Europe, 
obedient, at his voice, to believe and to arm. The thin 
appearance of the universal synod of Eerrara betrayed his 
weakness, and the Latins opened the first session with only 
five archbishops, eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the 
greatest part of whom were the subjec’ts or countrymen of 
the Italian pontifi". Except the duke of Burgundy, none of 
the potentates of the "West condescended to appear in person, 
or by their ambassadors; nor was it possible to suppress 
the judicial acts of Basil against the dignity and person of 
Eugenius, which were finally concluded by a new election. 
Under these circumstances, a truce or delay was asked and 
granted, till Palseologus could expect from the consent of 
the Latins some temporal reward for an unpopular union : 
and, after the first session, the public proceedings were 
adjourned above six months. The emperor, with a chosen 
band of his favourites and ‘janizaries, fixed his summer 
residence at a pleasant spacious monastery, six miles from 
Eerrara; forgot, in the pleasures of the chase, the ^stress 
of the church and state; and persisted in destroying the 
game, without listening to the just complaints of the 

Parma, Eovigo, and Commachio. See hia life in Muratori. (Antiobitii 
Estense, tom. ii. p. 159 — 201.) * The Latin vulgar 

'was provoked to laughter at the strange dresses of the Greeks, and 
I'^pScialiy .the length of their garments, their sleeves, and their beards; 
nor was the emperor distinguished, except by the purple colour, and 
his diadem or tiara with a jewel on the top. (Hody da'Gnecii Illus- 
tribus, p. 31.) Tet another spectator confesses, that the Gyeek fashion 
was piu grave e piu degua than the Italian. (Vespasiano, in Vit, 
Eugen. IV. in iluratori, tom. sxv. p. 261.) 
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marquis or tlie husbandman.* In the meamrhile, his un- 
fortunate Greeks rrere exposed to all the miseries of - exile 
and poverty ; for the support of each stranger, a monthly 
allowance was assigned of three or four gold florins; and 
although the entire sum did not amount to seven hundred 
florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incurred by the indi- 
gence or policy of the Soman court.f They sighed for 
a speedy deliverance, but their escape was prevented by ai- 
triple chain ; a passport • from their superiors was required v 
at the gates of Ferrara ; the government of Venice had’’ 
engaged to arrest and send back the -fugitives; and inevi- 
table punishment awaited them at Constantinople; excom- 
munication, fines, and a sentence, which did not respect the 
sacerdotal dignity, that they should be stripped naked and 
publicly whipped.^ It was only by the alternative of 
hunger or dispute that the Greeks could be persuaded to 
open the first conference ; and they yielded ndth extreme 
reluctance to attend from Ferrara to Florence the rear of 
a flying synod. This new translation was urged by inevi- 
table necessity: the city was \'i8ited by the plague; the 
fidelity of the marquis might be suspected ; the mercenary 
troops of the duke of Milau were at the gates ; and as they 
occupied Romagna, it was not without difficulty and danger 
that the pope, the emperor, and the bishops, explored their 
way through the unfrequented paths of the Apennine.§ 

* Por the emperor’s huntiog, see Syropulua (p. 143, 144. 191). I’ho 
pope bad sent him eleven miserable hacks ; but he bought a strong 
and swift horse that came from Russia, The name of janfrariM may 
surprise ; hut the name, rather than the institution, had passed from 
the Ottoman to the Byzantine court, and is often used in the lost age 
of the empire. + The Greeks obtained, with much 

difScuity, that instead of provisions, money should be distributed, 
four florins per month to the persona of honourable lank, .and thrco 
florins to their servants, with an addition of thirty more to the 
emperor, twenly-flve to the patriaTch, and twenty to the prince or 
despot Demetrius. The payment of the first mouth amounted to c!x 
hundred and ninety-one florins, a sum which will not allow us to 
reckon above two hundred Greeks of every condition. (Syropulus, , 
p. 104, 105.) On the 20th October, 1438, there was an arrear of foury 
months ; in April, 1439, of three ; and of five and a half in July,',?t 
the time of the union (p. 172, 225. -271). 

’ t SyropUlus (p. 141, 142. 204. 221) deplores the impnsonmtnt of 
the Creeks, and the tyranny of the emperor and p-atriarcl'.. 

§ The wars of Italy are moat clearly represented in the thirteenth 
rolume of the .tlhnals of Muratori. The schismatic Greek, Syropulus 
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Tefc all these obstacles ivere surmounted by time and 
policy. - The violence of the fathers of Basil rather pro- 
moted than injured the cause of Eugenius ; the nations" of 
Europe abhorred the schism, and disowned the election, of 
I’elix the Eifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, a 
hermit, and a pope; and the great princes were gradually 
reclaimed by his competitor to a favourable neutrality and 
-a firm' attachment. The legates, with some respectable 
members, deserted to the Eoman army, which insensibly 
rose in numbers and reputation; the council of Basil was 
reduced to thii'ty-niue bishops, and three hundred of the 
inferior clergy ;* while the Latins of Elorence 'could pro- 
duce the subscriptions of the pope himself, eight cardinals, 
two patriarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, and 
forty-five abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. After the 
labour of nine months, and the debates of twenty-five 
sessions, they attained the advantage and glory of the 
reunion of the Greeks. Eour principal questions had been 
agitated between the two Churches: 1. The use of. un- 
leavened bread in the communion of Christ’s body. 2. The 
nature of purgatory. 3. The supremacy of the pope. And, 
4. The single or double procession of the . Holy Ghost. 
The cause of either nation was managed by ten theological 
champions ; the Latins were supported by the inexhaustible 
eloquence of cardinal Julian; and Hlark of Ephesus' and 
Bessarion of Ivice were the bold and able leaders of the. 
Greek forces. We may bestow some praise on the progress 
■ of human reason, by observing, that the first of these ques- 
tions was noio treated as an immaterial rite, which might 
innocently vary ■with the fashion 'of the age and country. 
With regard to the second, both parties were agreed in the 
belief of an intermediate state of purgation for the venial 
sins of the faithful; and whether their souls were purified 

(p. 145 ), appears to have exaggerated the fear and disorder of the pope 
in his retreat from Ferrara to Florence, which is proved by the acts to 
have been somewhat more decent and deliberate. 

■* Syropulus is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the 
couBvjl of Basil. The error is manifest, and perhaps voluntary. . jfhat 
extravagant number could not be supplied by all the ecclesiast.es of 
every degree who were present at- the council, nor by all the absent 
bishops of the West, who, expressly or tacitly, might adhere to its 
decrees. 
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by elemental fire, -was a doubtful point, ■svbich in a .few 
years might be conveniently settled on the spot by the 
disputants. The claims of supremacy appeared of a more 
weighty and substantial kind; yet by the Orientals the 
Uomau bishop had ever been re*spccte"d as the first of the 
five patriarchs; nor did they scruple to admit, that his 
jurisdiction should be exercised agreeably to the holy 
canons ; a vague allowance, which might be defined or 
eluded by occasional convenience. The procession of the 
Holy Ghost Irom the Tather alone, or from the Father and 
the Son, was an article of faith which had sunk much' 
deeper into the minds of men; and in the sessions of 
Ferrara and Florence, the Latin addition of^h’oyne was 
subdivided into two questions, whether it were legal, and 
whether it were orthodox. Perhaps it may not be neces- 
sary to boast on this subject of my own impartial indiffe- 
rence; but I must think that the Greeks were strongly 
•supported by the prohibition of the council of Chalcedon, 
against adding any article whatsoever to the creed of Nice, 
or rather of Constantinople.* In earthly affairs, it is not 
easy to conceive how an assembly of legislators can bind 
their successors, invested with powers equal to their own. 
But the dictates of inspiration must be true and unchange- 
able; nor should a private bishop, or a provincial synod, 
have presumed to innovate against the judgment of the 
catholic church. On the substance of the doctrine, the 
controversy was equal and endless; reason is confounded 
by the procession of a Deity; the gospel, which lay on the 
altar, was silent ; the various texts of the fathers might be 
corrupted by fraud, or entangled by sophistiy; and the 
Greeks .were’ ignorant of the characters and vvritings of the 
Latin saints.f Of this at least we may be sure, that neither 
side could be convinced by the arguments of their oppo- 
nents. Prejudice may be enlightened by reason, and a 

* The Greeks, who disliked the union, were unwilling to sally from 
this strong fortress (p. 178- 193. 195. 202 of Syropulus). The shame 
of the Latins was .aggravated by their producing an old >1S. of the 
second council of Nice, with. Jiliojue in the Nicene creed. A p.\Iynfdo 
■forgerj- ■ {p.-17.3.) t 'Qc iyo> (said an eminent Gi.;i-k) 

irav fi’v I’dav siViXSu AaTtviav ov wpoffcwrui riva riiv Ikuci ctjiwn 
tTTH uvee yi’uoilw riva. . (Syropulus, p. 109.) Seo the perplexity c( 
the Greeks, p. 217, 213. 252, 253. 273. 
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Bu^rficial glance may be rectified by a clear and more 
perfect new- of an object adapted to our faculties; but tbs 
bishops and monks had been taught from their infancy to 
repeat a form of mysterious ^vord3; their national and 
. personal honour depended on the repetition of the s^*» 
sounds ; and their, narrow minds were hardened- and in- 
flamed by the acrimony of a public dispute. 

While they were lost in a cloud of dust and darkness, the 
pope and emperor were desirous of a seeming union, ■which 
could alone accomplish the purposes of their interview; 
and the obstinacy of public dispute was softened by the 
arts of private and personal negotiation. The patriarch 
Joseph had sunk under the weight of age and in&mities ; 

■ bis dying voice breathed the counsels of charity and concord, 
and his vacant benefice might tempt the hopes of the 
ambitious clergy. The ready and active obedience of the 
archbishops of Eussia and Nice, of Isidore and .Bessarion, 
was prompted and recompensed by their speedy promotion* 
to the dignity of cardinals. Bessarion, in the first-debates, 
had stood forth the most strenuous and eloquent champion 
of the Greek church ; and if the apostate, the bastard, was 
reprobated by bis country,* he appears in ecclesiastical 
story a rare example of a patriot who was recommended to 
court-favour by loud opposition and well-timed compliance. 
With the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the emperor , 
applied his arguments to the general situation and personal 
characters of the bishops, and each was successively moved 
by authority and example. Their revenues were in the 
hands of the Turks, their persons in those of the Latins ; 
an episcopal treasure, three robes and forty ducats, was 
soon exhausted ;t the hopes of their return stUl depended 
'on the ships of Venice and the alms of Eome; and such 
was their indigence, that their arrears, the payment of a 


* See the polite altercation of Mark and Bessarion in Sjxopulua 
(p; 257), "who pever dissembles the vices of hie own party, and fairly 
•praises the virtues of the Latins. 

f For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a remarkable passage of 
Dncas (c. 31). One had possessed, for his whole property, three old 
ifewns, &c. By teaching one-and-twenty yearn in his 'monaste^, 
v'Bessarion himself had collected forty gold florins; but of these, the 
archbishop had expended twenty-eight in his voyage from Pelopon- 
nesus, and the remainder at Constantinpple. ^Syropulus, p. 12 1 .) 
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debt, vrould be accepted as a favour, and might operate as 
a bribe.* The danger and relief of Constantinople might 
excuse some prudent and pious dissimulation ; and it was 
insinuated, that the obstinate heretics who should resist 
the consent o?the East and "West, would be abandoned inja 
hostile laud to the revenge or justice of the Boman pontiff!t 
In the first private assembly of the Greeks, the formulary 
of union wa? approved by twenty-four, and rejected by 
twelve, members; but the five cross-hearers of 'St. Sophia, 
who aspired to represent the patriarch, were disqualified 
by ancient discipline ; and their right of voting was trans- 
ferred to an obsequious train of monks, grammarians, and 
profane lajnnen. The will of the monarch produced a false 
and servile unanimity, and no more than two patriots had 
courage to speak their own sentiments and those of their ; 
counlry. Demetrius the emperor’s brother, retired to 
Venice, that he might not be witness of the union; and 
, Mark of Ephesus, mistaking perhaps his pride for his con- 
science, disclaimed all communion with the Latin heretics, 
and avowed himself the champion and confessor of the 
orthodox crecd.J In the treaty between the two nations, 
several forms of consent were proposed, such as might 
^satisfy the Latins, without dishonouring the Greeks ; and 
they weighed the scruples of words and syllables, tiU the 
theological balance trembled with a slight preponderance 
in favour of the Vatican. It was agreed (I must entreat 
the attention of the reader), that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Eather and the Son, as from one principle and 
one substance ; that he proceeds hy the Son, being of the 
same nature and substance, and tlmt he proceeds Irom the 
Father and the Son, by one spiration and production. It is 
less clilficult to understand the articles of the preliminary 

■* Syropalus denies thivt the Greets received any money before they 
had subscribed the act of union <p. 2S3), yet he relates Eome suspicious 
circamotances • and their bribery and corruption aro positively affirmed 
. by the historia’u Ducas. t The Greeks most piteously 

express their own fears of exile and perpetual sl-avery fSyropuL p. Iflfl}: 
and they were strongly moved by the emperor’s threats (p. 2C0). 

t I had forgotten another pdpvdar and orthodes protester; a 
favourite, hound, who usually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of 
emperor’s, throne, hut who barked most furiously while the Act of 
union was reading, without being silenced by the soothing or th« 
.nahts of the roval attendants, (SyropuL p. 205, 200.) 
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^eatj ; that the pope should defray all the expenses of the 
tJreeks in their return home; that he should annually 
mmntain tvro galleys and three hundred 'soldiers for the 
defence of Constantinople; that all the ships "vrhich trans- 
ported pilgrims to Jerusalem, should he ehhged to touch 
at that port ; that as often as they irere required, the pope 
should furnish ten galleys for a year, or twenty for six 
months ; and that he should powerfully solicit the princes 
of Europe, if the emperor had occasion for land forces. 

The same year, and almost the same day, were marked by 
the deposition of Eugenius at Basil ; and, at Elorence, by 
his reunion of the Greeks and Latins. In the former 
synod (which he styled indeed an assembly of demons), the 
pope was branded with the guilt of simony, peijury, tyranny, 
heresy, and schism ;* and declared to be incorrigible in his 
vices, unworthy of any title, and incapable of holding any 
ecclesiastical office. In the latter he was revered as . the 
true and holy vicar of Christ, who, after a separation of 
six hundred years, had reconciled the Catholics of the East 
and West, in one fold, and under one shepherd. The Act of 
union was subscribed by the pope, the emperor, and the 
principal members of both churches ; even by those who, 
like SyropuluBjt had been deprived of the right of voting. 
Two copies might have sufficed for the East and West ; but 
Eugenius was not satisfied, unless four authentic and similar 
transcripts were signed and attested as the monuments ef. 
his victory.^ On a memorable day, the 6th of July, the suc- 

* From the original Lives of the Popes, in Muratori's Collection 
(tom. iiL p. 2 ; lom. xxv.), the manners of Eugenius IV, appear to 
have been decent, and even exemplary. His situation, exposed to the 
world and to his enemies, was a restraint, and is a pledge. 

■f Syropulus, rather than subscribe, would have assisted, as the least 
.evil, at the ceremony of the union. He was compelled to do both; 
and the great ecclesiarch poorly excuses his submission to the emperor 
(p. 290 — 292). t F*one of these ori^nal Acts of 

union can at present be produced. Of the ten SISS.'that are preserved 
(five at Home, 'and the remainder at Florence, Bologna, Venice, Paris, 
and London), nine have been examined by ' an accurate critic 
(hi. de Brequigny), who condemns them for the variety and imperfec- 
tions of the Greek signatures. Yet .several of these may be esteemed 
as authentic copies, which were subscribed at Florence,' before 
26th August, 1439) the final separation of the pope" and ^peror. 
Mdmoires de I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xliiL p. 23” — 311.) 
(“The Greeks,” says Finlay (ii 617), “ abjured their ancient faith in a 
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cessors of St. Petfr and Constantine ascended their thrones ; 
the_ two nations assembled in the cathedral of Florence ; 
their, representatires, cardinal Julian and Bessarion, arch- 
bishop of Nice, appeared in the pulpit, and after reading in 
their respective tongues the Act of imion, they mutuall' 
embraced, in the name and the presence of their applaudinj 
brethren.' The pope and his ministers then officiated nc 
cording to the Eoman liturgy ; the creed was chanted with' 
the addition of jilioqiie ; the acquiescence of the Greeks 
was poorly excused % their ignorance of the harmoniohs, 
but inarticulate, sounds ;* and the more scrupulous Latink 
refused any public celebration of the Byzantine rite. Tet 
the emperor and his clergy were not totally unmindful of 
national honour. The treaty was ratified by their consent ; 
it was tacitly agreed that no innovation should be attempted 
in their creed or ceremonies ; they spared, and secretly re- 
spected, the generous firmness of Mark of Ephesus ; and, 
on the decease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his 
successor, except in the cathedral of St. Sophia. In the 
distribution of public and private rewards, the liberal pon- 
.tiff exceeded their hopes and bis promises; the Greeks, 
with less pomp and pride, retm-ned by the same road of 
Eerrara and Venice ; and their reception at Constantinople 
was such as will be described in the following chapter.f 
The success of the first trial encouraged Eugenius to repeat 
the same edifying scenes ; and the deputies of the Arme- 
nians, the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, the 
Nestorians, and the ^Ethiopians, were successively intro- 
duced, to kiss the feet of the Eoman pontiff, and to an- 
nounce the obedience and the orthodoxy of the East. These 
Oriental embassies, unknown in tbe countries which they 
.presumed to represent,! diffused over the "West the fame of 

vaster edifice and under a loftier dome, than that of their own much, 
vaunted temple of St. Sophia. The event is commemorated by ax 
inscription, which may still be read on one of the great pillars that 
support the noble dome."— Ed.] 

* "Hptv el iig aaftnoi lootoiiv (Syropul, p. 297.) 

+ In their return, the Greeks conversed at Bologna with the .amhav- 
sadors of England ; and, after some, questions and answers', theso - 
impartial i strangers laughed at the pretended union of Florenco- 
.{Syropul. p. 307.) t So nugatory, or rather so fabulou.' 

are these reunions of the Ifestonans, Jacobites, &c. that I have turned 
over, without success, the Bibliotheca Oricntalis of Assemauuus, a 
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Eugenius; and a clamour -was artfully propagated against 
the remnant of a schism in Switzerland and Savoy, which 
alone impeded the harmony of the Christian world. The ., 
vigour of opposition was succeeded by the lassitude of 
despair; the council of Basil was silently dissolved; ahdPelix, 
renouncing the tiara, again withdrew tO; the devout or deli- 
cious hermitage of llipaille.* A general peace was secured 
by niutual acts of oblivion and indemnity ; all ideas of re- 
formation subsided; the popes continued to exercise and 
abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has Borne been 
since disturbed by the mischiefs of a contested election.f 
'The journeys of three emperors were unavailing for their 
temporal, or perhaps their spiritual, salvation ; but they 
were productive of a beneficial consequence ; the revival of 
the Greek learning in Italy, from whence it was propagated 
to the last nations of the West and North. In their lowest 
servitude and depression, the subjects of the Byzantine 
throne were still possessed of a golden key that could unlock 
the treasures of antiquity; of a musical and prolific lan- 
guage, that gives a soul to the objects of sense, and a body 
to the abstractions of philosophy. Since the barriers of the 
monarchy, and even of the capital, had been tyampled under 
foot, the various Barbarians had doubtless corrupted the 
form and substance of the national dialect ; and ample glos- 
saries have been composed, to interpret a multitude of words 
of Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or Erench origin.^ 

faithful slave of the Vatican. * Ripaille is situate near 

Thonon in Savoy, on the southern side of the- lake of Geneva. It is 
now a Carthusian abbey ; and Mr. Addison (Travels into Italy, vol. ii 
p. 147, 148, of Baskerville’s edition of his works) has celebrated the 
place and the founder. iEneas Sylvius, and the fathers of, Basil 
applaud the austere life of the ducal hermit; but the French and. 
Italian proverbs most unluckily attest the popular opinion of bis 
luxury. •}■ In this account of the co\uicils of Basil, 

Ferrara and Florence, I have consulted the original Acts, which fill the 
seventeenth and eighteenth tomes of the edition of Venice, and are 
closed by the perspicuous, though partial, history of Augustin Patri- 
cias, an Italian of the fifteenth century. They are digested and 
abridged by Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclcs. tom. xii.) and the continuator 
.of Fleury (tom. xxii.):.and the respect of the Gallican church , for the 
adverse parties confines their members to an awkward moderatiCCT . ^ 

4: In the first attempt, Menrsius collected tfirg'* thousand six 
hundred Grteco-harharous words, to which, in a second edition, ha 
aubjoiueil one thousand eight hundred. more; yet what plenteous 
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But a purer idiom was. spoken in the court, and taugiit ia 
the college; and the flourishing state of the language ris 
described, and perhaps embellished, by a learned It.alian,* 
who, by a long residence and noble maiTiage,t was naturalized 
at Constantinople about thirty years before the Turkish 
conquest. “The vulgar speech,” says Philelphus,J “has 
been depraved by the people, and infected by the multitude 
of strangers and merchants, who every day flock to the 
city, and mingle with the inh4)itant3. It is from the dis- 
ciples of such a school that the Latin language received the 
versions of Aristotle and Plato, so obscure in sense, and in 

gleanings did he leave to Portius, Ducangc, Fabrotti, the Bollandists, 
&c. (Fabric. Bibliot. Gnec. tom. x. p. 101, &c.) Some Persic words, 
may be found in Xenophon, and some Latin ones in Plutarch ; .and 
such is the inevitable effect of war and commerce ; but the form and 
Bubstanca of the language were not affected by this slight alloy. [Tlie 
.study of Greek, among us, was long the distinguishing mark of an 
exclusive scholar-caste, and like all exclusives, they r.ated very highly 
,a possession, which the commonalty regarded with wonder and dould 
not participate. Pid they not over r<ato it ? And did they not mag- 
nify too much the importance of dialects, which, after .all, are mero 
provincialisms ? Let not the purport of these questions be misunder- 
stood. The excellent is often spoiled when its merits .are exaggerated. 
Foreign words are popularly adopted, only when they are found 
useful; .and if etymology be duly regarded, no laDgu,age.s are more 
expressive than those v,-hich are enriched by contributions from many 

sources. Ed.]‘ * The life of Francis Philciphus, a 

' sophist, proud, restless, and rap-acious, has been diligently composed 
by I^ncelot (lildmoires de I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. x. ji. 091 

751 ) and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Lettcratura Itiliana, tom. vii. 

p_ 232 SOI), for the most p.art from his own letters. His elaborate 

writines, an'd those of his contcmporaric.», are forgotten ; but their 
familiar epistles stUl describe the men .and the times, 

+ He married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, 
the granddaughter of Manuel Chrysoloras. She was young, beautiful, 
and wealthy ; and her noble family was allied to the Dorj.as of Genoa 
and the emperors of Constantinople. t Grroci quibus 

lingua depravata non sit ... . ita loqiiuntur vulgo h.ac eii.am tem- 
pesUate ut Aristopbanes comicus, aut Euripidc.s tragicus, ut oratorw 
omnes, ut hlstoriographi, ut philosophi .... littorati autem homines 
ct doctius ct eraendatius . . . r Xam viri aulici vctcrera sennqnis 
dignihatem atque eleganti.am retinchant, in primisquo ipsre nobiles 
mulier.es; quibus cum nullum’ csset omnino cum viri.s peregrinis com- - 
mereium’ menis ille ac puru.s Gitceorutn sermo scrv.iUatur int.actus. ; 
(Philolpb. Ep'/.'^ad aun. 1-1 51, apud Hodium, p. ISS, 1S;>.) H» 
observes, in anofber .passage, uxor ilia mea Theodora locutione crat 
admodum raoderatJ ct suavi ct maxime Atticx 

TOE. TII. • ' 
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- spirit so poor. But the Greeks who. have escaped the con- 
tagion, are those whom we follow ; and they alone are worthy 
of our imitation. In familiar discourse, they still speak the 
tongue of Aristophanes and Euripides, of the historians 
and philosophers of Athens ; and the style of their writiut^s 
is' still more elaborate and correct. The persons who, by 
their birth and offices, are attached to the Byzantine court, 
are those who maintain, with the least alloy, the ancient 

■ standard of elegance and pimt)' ; and the native graces of 
language most conspicuously shine among the noble matrons, 

■ ■who are excluded from aU intercourse with foreigners. 
"W^ith foreigners, do I say ? They live retired and seques- 
tered from the eyes of their feUow-citizens. Seldom are 
they seen in the streets ; and when they leave their houses, 
it is in the dusk of evening, on visits to the churches and 
their nearest kindred. On these occasions, they are on 
horseback, covered with a veil, and encompassed by their 
parents, their husbands, or their servants.” * 

Among tlie Greeks, a numerous and opulent clergy was 
dedicated to the sendee of religion ; their monks and bishops 
have ever been distinguished by the gravity and austerity of 
their manners; nor were they diverted, like the Latin 
priests, by the pursuits and pleasures of a secular, and even 
military, life. After a large deduction for the time and talents 
that were lost in the devotion, the laziness, and the discord, ■ 
of the church and cloister, the more inquisitive and ambi- 
tious minds would explore the sacred and profane erudition 
of their native language. The ecclesiastics presided over 
the education of youth ; the schools of philosophy and elo- 
quence were perpetuated till the fall of the empire ; and it 
may be affirmed, that more books and more knowledge were 
included witliin the walls of Constantinople, than could be 
dispersed over the extensive countries of the "West.t But 

* Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this Greek or- Oriental 
jealousy, from the manners of ancient Rome. 

i* See the state of learning in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, in the learned and judicious ilosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccl^s. 
p. 434 — 440. 490 — 494). [Those who seek can always find in the page 
-,of history what suits their purpose. ‘SVords and names are easily 
gathered and adapted: but facts not bo easily. In the course of 
thousand years, free from the ravages of hostile spoliation, Constan- 
tinople must have accumulated large stores of manuscript literature ; 
and among so many congregated thousands, there must have hoca 
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an important distinction has been already noticed; the 
Greeks were stationary or retrograde, rrhile the Latins -a-ere 
advancing la-ith a rapid and progressive motion. The nations 
^vere excited hy the spirit of independence and emulation ; 
and even the little world of the Italian States contained 
more people and industry than the decreasing circle of the 
Byzantine empire. In Europe, the lower ranks of societ}'' 
were relieved from the yoke of feudal servitude; and freedom 
is the first step to curiosity and. knowledge. 'The use, how-i 
ever rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been pre-^ 
served by superstition ; the universities, from Bologna ta 
,, Oxford,* were peopled with thousands of scholars ; and their, 

Bome by whom they were read and imitated. But how many such wero' 
there, and what was their influence ? Look to the close of Gibbon's 
htty-third chapter, for the character of the Byzantine writers, .and of 
the general population of the city, and then to Mr. Hallam’s admir.a- 
tion of “ the masterly boldness and precision of that outline.” (Middle 
Ages, iii. 593, note). From the very foundation of the city to its fall, 
the jevents of the times tell an unmhtakeable tale of uncultivated 
intellect and decaying faculty. There was always Bufficient intercourse 
between the East and the iVest, for the means of in.stmction which 
the former possessed, to have been conveyed to the latter, if they 
could have been turned to any profitable account. But, for long age?, 
intellectual lethargy characterized both sides of Europe. The IVesl 
began slowly to break from this toqior. XIr. Hallam has justly 
observed (ii, 590) that, when “ the seeds of literature were scattered, 
Italy was ripe to nourish them." Mind had so far progre-ssed, that it 
was fit to derive collateral aid from any means that came in its way. 
The fall of Constantinople gave no original impulse ; it struck no 
fresh spark ; it only furnished incidental fuel to an already-kindled 
flame. — E d.], * At the end of the fifteenth century, 

there existed in Europe about fifty universities, and of thc=o the 
foundation of ten or twelve is prior to the year 1300. They were 
crowded in proportion to their scarcity. Bologna contained ten thou- 
sand students, chiefly, of the civil law. In the year 1357, the number 
at'Oxford had decreased from thirty thousand to six thousand scholars. 
{Henry’s History of Great Britaiu, vol. iv. p. 478.) Yet oven this 
decrease is much superior to the present list of the members of the 
university. [The extraordinary numbers pronounced to have been 
Rtudents at the University of Oxford in the earlier periods, is a subject 
of surprise, but mixed with considerable uncertainty. The number of 
30,000, to which Gibbon alludes, is 8uppo.=ed to have included a great _ 
proportion of jiiefjcs academica:, such .as barbers,' copyists, ivailers, and i 
even laundresses, boys and children, some of whom actually tdok part 
in inferior 6cholc_stic exercises. (See Huber on English Huiveridtie.s, 

3, p. 07.) According to 'Wood (Atb. Ox.l, Oifoixl contained i-vifi''!, a 
period which he regards as most flourishing, only 3000 sUiuiars.- -Ed.] 

tf ^ 
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misguided ardour miglit be directed to, more liberal and 
manly studies. In the resurrection of science, Italy rras 
the first that cast array her shroud; and the eloquent 
Petrarch, by his lessons and his example, may justly be 
applauded as the first harbinger of day. A purer style of 
composition, a more generous and rational strain of senti- 
ment, flowed from the study and imitation of the writers of 
ancient Eome ; and the disciples of Cicero and Yirgil ap- 
proached, with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their 
Grecian masters. In the sack of Constantinople, the 
Prench, and even the Venetians, had despised and destroyed 
■the works of Lysippus and Homer ; the monuments of art 
may be annihilated by a single blow; but the immortal 
mind is renewed and multiplied by the copies of ■ the pen ; 
and such copies it was the ambition of Petrarch and liis 
friends to possess and understand. The arms of the Turks 
undoubtedly pressed the flight of the muses ; yet we may 
tremble at the thought, that Greece might have been over- 
whelmed, with her schools and libraries, before Europe had 
emerged from the deluge of Barbarism ; that the seeds of 
science might have been scattered by the winds, before the 
Italian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

' The ’most learned Italians of the fifteenth century have 
confessed and applauded the restoration of Greek literature, 
after a long oblivion of many himdred years.* Tet in that 
country, and beyond the Alps, some names are quoted; 
some profound scholars who, in the darker ages, were 
honourably distinguished by their knowledge of the Greek 
tongue ; and national vanity has been loud in the praise of 
such rare examples of erudition. TTithout scrutinizing the 
merit of individuals, truth must observe, that their science 
is without a cause, and without an effect; that it was 
' easy for them to satisfy themselves and their more ignorant 
contemporaries; and "that the idiom, which they had so 
marvellously acquired, was transcribed in few manuscripts, 
and was not taught in any Tiniversity of the West. In a 

' ■* Of ■fiiose ■writers ■who professedly treat of the restoration of the 
Greek learning in Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey 
Hody (De Greeds Illustribus, Lingure Gnecje Literarumque humaj 
niorum InstauratoHbus, Londini, 1742, in large octavo), and Tiraboschi 
(Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. v. p._ 364 — 377 ; tom. vii. 
p. 112 — 143). The Oxford professor is a laborious scholar, but the 


comer of Italy, it faintly existed as tlie popular, or at least 
as tile ecclesiastical, dialect.* The first impre.^sion of the 
Doric and Ionic coloniesr has never been conipletelv erased : 
the Calabrian churches were long attached to the throne of 
Constantinople ; and the monhs of St. Basil pursued their 
studies in mount Athos and the schools of the East. Cala- 
bria was the native country of Bariaarn, who has already 
appeared as a sectary and an ambassador ; and Barlaam was 
the first who revived, beyond the Alps, the memory, or at 
least the writings, of Homer .f He is described, bj' Petrarch 
and Boccace,J as a man of a diminutive stature, though 
truly great in the measure of learning and genius; of a 
piercing discernment, though of a slow and painful elocu-' 
tion. Por man3’ ages (as the}'- affirm) Greece had not 
produced his equal in the knowledge of history, grammar, 
and philosophy; and his merit was celebrated in the at- 
testations of -the princes and doctors of Constantinople. 
One of these attestations is still extant ; and the emperor 
Cantacuzene, the protector of his adversaries, is forced to 
allow, that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, were familiar to 
that profound and subtle logician. § In the court of Avig- 
non, he formed an intimate connection with Petrarch,^ 
the first of the Latin scholars ; and the desire of mutual 
instruction was the principle of their literary commerce. 
The Tuscan applied himself with eager curiositj’ and as- 
siduous diligence to the study of the Greek language ; and 
'in a laborious struggle with the drjTicss and difficulty of 
the first rudiments, he began to reach the sense, and to feci 
the spirit, of poets and philosophers, whose minds were 

librarian of Modena enjoys the Buperiority of a modem and national 
historian. * In Calabria, qua; olim Magna Gra:cia 

dicebatur, coloniis Gnccis repleta, remansit qua;dain lingua) vctcria 
cognitio. (Hodius, pi 2.) If it were eradicated by the liomans, it was 
rerived and perpetuated by the monks of St. Kasil, who pos.='C.s.=cd 
eeven convents at Eossano alone. (Giannonc, letoria di Mapoli, tom. i. 
•p. 520.) ■ i' li Barbari (payn Petrarch, the French 

• and Gennans) vix, non dicam libroB, Bed nomen Homeri aiidiverunt. 
Perhaps, in that respect, the thirteenth century was le^s happy that 
the age of Charlemagne. t See tho character of 

Barlaam, in Boccace, De Genealog. Deorum, 1. 1.5, c. C. 

§ Cantacuzene, 1. 2, c. 30. • ^ For ttio connection 

of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two interriewB at Avignon in 1339, 
and at Naples in 1312, sec the excellent JIdmoires Hur la Vie do 
Petrarqne, tom. i. p. 400 — 110 ; tom. ii. p. 7J> — 71. 
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- congenia. to liis own. But he was soon deprived of the ' 
society and lessons of tins useful assistant: Barlaam re- 
linquished his fruitless embassy; and, on his return to 
Greece, he rashly provoked the swarms of fanatic monks, 
by attempting to substitute the light of reason to that of 
their navel. After a separation of tlrree years, the. two 
friends again met in the court of Jfaples ; but the generous 
pupil renounced the fairest occasion of improvement; and 
by his recommendation Barlaam was finally settled in a 

•small bishopric of his native Calabria.* "The manifold 

■ avocations of Petrarch; love and friendship, his various 
correspondence and frequent journeys, the Boman laurel, 
and his elaborate compositions in prose and verse, in Latin 
and Italian, diverted him from a foreign idiom ; and as lie 
advanced in life, the attainment of the Greek language was 
the .object of his wishes rather than of his hopes. Wnen 
he was about fifty years of age, a Byzantine ambassador, 
his friend, and a master of both tongues, presented him u'ith 
a copy of Homer; and the answer of Petrarch is at once 
expressive of his eloquence,' gratitude, and regret. After 
celebrating the generosity of the donor, and the value of a 
gift more precious in his estimation than gold or rubies, he 
thus proceeds : “ Tour present of the genuine and original 
text of the divine poet, the foiuitain of aU invention, is 
worthy of yourself and of me ; you have fulfilled your pro- 
mise, and satisfied my desires. Tet your liberality is still 
imperfect; with Homer you should have given me yourself; 
a guide who could lead me into the fields of light, and dis- 
close to my wondering eyes the specious mmacles of the 
Hiad and Odyssey. But, alas ! Homer is .dumb, or I am 
deaf ; nor is it in my power to enjoy the beauty which -I 
possess. I have seated him by the side of Plato, the prince 
of poets near the prince of philosophers ; and I glory in the 
sight of my illustrious guests. Of their immortal writings, 
whatever had been translated into the Latin idiom, I had 
already acquired; but if there be no profit, there is some 
pleasure, in beholding these .venerable Greeks in their 

- * The bishopric to which Barlaam retired, was the old Locri, in the 
middle ages Sancta Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium, Gerace. 
(Dissert. Chorographica Italire medii iEvi, p. 312.) The dives opiim 
of the I^orman times soon lapsed into poverty, since even the church 
was poor; yet the town still' contains three thousand inhabitants. 
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proper and national habit. I am delip;hted B'ith the aspect 
of Homer; and as often as I embrace the silent rolunie, 1 
exclaim, with a sigh, Illustrious bard ! with what ple.asiire 
should I listen to thj- son'g, if my sen.se of hearing were -not 
obstructed and lost b_r the death of one friend, and -iu 
the much-lamented absence of another! Hor do I yet 
despair; and the example of Cato suggests some comfort 
and hope, since it was in the last period of age that he 
attained the knowledge of the Greek letters.” ^ 

The prize which eluded the efibrts of Petrarch was ob- 
tained by the fortune and industrr of his friend Boccace,t. 
the_ fatlier of the Tuscan prose. That popular writer, wlio 
derives his reputation from the Decameron, a hundred 
novels of pleasantry and love, may aspire to the more 
serious praise of restoring, in Italy, tlie study of the Grcelc 
language.- In the year 1360, a disciple of Barlaam, whose 
name was Leo, or Leontius Pilatus, was detained in his 
way to Avignon by the adGce and liospitality of Boccacc, 
who lodged the stranger in his house, prevailed on tlio 
republic of Plorence to allow him an annual stipend, and 
devoted his leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught 
that language in the western countries of Europe. The 
appearance of Leo might disgust the most eager disciple ; 

(Swinburne, p. 340.) [Gcrace is said by Reicbard (T.-ib. xi.) to b.aro 
been anciently called Karyx or Xnrychia, another Loei-ian colony, 
mentioned by Virgil (.diin. in. 300), and Ovid ^Mp‘.am. sv. 70.i). 
Kot far from it are the ruins of Locri, which was di.'^tvngnishcd from 
its parent sbite by the name of Epizephyrii (Paiii-ania'!, iii. 3. 1 
Strabo, vi. 259, vol. i. p. 3SS, Bobu’s ti-ansiation ; and Pliny, iii. 10), 
from its situation on the promontory Zcpliyrium, now Capo di Eriiz- 
zano according to Cluverius ^ltaI. Ant. p. 1300), but C.apo di Sparti- 
veuto according to Reicbard. — E d.] 

* I will transcribe a pas.sage from this epistle of Petrarch (FamiL 
9. 2) : Donasti Homerum non in alienuin sermonem violento alvco 
derivatum, sed ex ipsis GrKci eloquii scatebris, et qualis divino illi 
profluxit iugenio .... Sine tua voce Homcrus tuns <apud me miitu«, 
immo vero ego apud ilium surdus sum. Gaudeo tamcn vol adspcctu 
solo, ae smpe ilium amplexus atque auspirans dico, 0 magne vii',^'ce. 

t For the life and writings of Boccacc, who was born in 1313, --.'id 
died in 1375, Fabricius (Eibliot. Latin, incdii -Rvi, tom. i. p. Cif, Ac,; 
and Tiwaboschi (tom. v. p, S3. 439 — 451), may be consulted. The,, 
ediiions, versions, imitations, of bis novels are innumerable, let 114" 
was ashamed to commuuie.ate that trifling, and perhaps pc.".ndaloii=, 
work to Petrarch, his respectable friend, in whose letter? and inemoiri 
he conspicuously appears. 
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he Tras clothed in the mantle of a philosopher, or a mendi- 
cant; his countenance was hideous; his face was- over- 
shadowed -with black hair; his beard long and imcombed; 
his deportment rustic ; his temper gloomy and- inconstant; 
nor could he ^ace his discourse -with the ornaments, or 
even the perspicuity, of Latin elocution. But his mind 
was stored with a treasure of Greek learning; history and 
fable, philosophy and grammar, were alike at-his command; 
and he read the poems of Homer in the schools of Florence, 
It was from his explanation that Boccace composed and 
transcribed a literal prose version of the Hiad and Odyssey, 
which satisfied the thirst of his friend Petrarch, and which 
perhaps, in the succeeding century, was clandestinely used 
by Laurentius Yalla, the Latin interpreter. It was from 
his narratives that the same Boccace collected the materials 
for his treatise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a 
work, in that age, of stupendous erudition, and which he 
ostentatiously sprinkled With Greek characters and passages, 
to excite the wonder and applause of' his more ignorant 
readers.*' The first steps of learning are slow and laborious; 
no more than ten votaries of Homer could be enumerated 
in all Italy; and neither Borne, nor Venice, nor Haples, 
could add a single name to this studious catdogue. But 
their numbers would have multiph’ed, their progress would 
have been accelerated, if the inconstant Leo, at the end of 
three years, had not relinquished an honourable and bene- 
ficial station. In his passage, Petrarch entertained him at 
Padua a short time ; he enjoyed the scholar, but was justly 
offended -with the gloomy and unsocial temper of the man. 
Discontented -with the world and -with himself, Leo depre- 
ciated his present enjoyments while absent persons and 
objects, were dear to his imagination. In Italy he was a 
Thessalian, in Greece a native of Calabria ; in the company 
of the Latins he .disdained their language, religion, and 
manner ; no sooner was he landed at Constantinople, than 
he again sighed for the -wealth of Yenice and the elegance 
of Piorence. His sltalian friends were deaf to his impor- 
tunity; he dependeu on their curiosity and indulgence, and 

-* Boccace indulges an honest vanity; Ostentationis causa Graeca 
carmina adsoripsi .... jure utor meo; meum est hoc decus, mea 
gloria Efiiicet inter Etruscos Gnecis-Jiti canninibus. Ivonne ego fui qni 
Leontium Pilatum, &c. (De Genealogia Deorum, 1. 15, c. 4 , a work 
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embarked on a second voyage ; but on his entrance into the 
Adriatic, the ship vas assailed by a tempest, and the un- 
. fortunate teacher, vrho, like Ulysses, had fastened himself 
to the mast, rvas - struck dead by a flash of lightning. The 
humane Petrarch dropped a tear on his disaster;°but he 
•was most anxious to learn -whether some copy of Euripides 
or Sophocles might not be saved from the hands of the 
mariners.* 

But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, ■which Petrarch 
had encouraged and Boccace had planted, soon ■\rithered and 
expired. The succeeding generation -was content for a 
■while -with the improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor was it 
before the end of the fourteenth centun' that a ne-.v and 
perpetual flame was rekindled in Italy.i ' Previous to his 
own journey, the emperor Manuel dispatched his envoys and 
orators to implore the compassion of the "Western princes. 
Of these envoys, the most conspicuous, or the most learned, 
was Manuel Chrysoloras, j of noble birth, and whose Homan 
ancestors are supposed to have migrated with the great Con- 
• stantine. After ■visiting the courts of France and England, 
where he obtained some contributions, and more promises, 
the envoy was invited to assume the olBce of a professor ; 
and Florence had again the honour of this second inritation. 
By his'knowledge, not only of the Greek, but of the Latin 
tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the stipend, and surpassed the 

■which, though uotv forgotten, has ran through thirteen or fourteen 
editions), * Leontius, or Leo Pilatua, is pufficiently 

made known by Hody (p. 2 — 11) and the Abbd de Sade (Vie de 
Petrarqne, tom. iii. p. 625 — 63-1. 670 — 673), who has ■very happily 
caught the lively and dramatic manner of his original. 

+ Dr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinus, Pauln.s 
Jovius, &c. for afSirning that the Greek letters were restored in Italy 
pott eeptingent'ts anno:; as if, says he, they had flourished till the end 
of the seventh century. These -writers most probably reckoned from 
the last period of the exarchate ; and the presence of the Greek magis- 
trates .and troops at Ravenna and Rome must have preserved, in some 
degree, the use of their nitivc tongue. [The study of the Greek 
fathers must have preserved among ecclesiastics some knowledge 
of their language. But when the religion of the day had discarded 
philosophy and disowned Origen, those early advocates were of course 
put aside, and bv the seventh century Greek was neglected in the Latin 
church. — E d.] " + See the article of Emanuel, or 

Manuel Chrysoloras, in Hody (p, 12 — 54) and Tiraboschi (tom. -vii. 
p, 113 — 118). The precise date of his arrival floats between ‘he year* 
1390 and 1400, and is only confined by the reign of Loniface IX, 
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of the emperor recalled Chrvsoloras from the college to the 
court, hut he afterwards taught at Pa\-ia and Pome with 
equal industry and applause. The remainder of his life, 
about fifteen years, was divided between Italj' and Constan- 
tinople, between embassies and lessons. In the noble office 
of enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian was not 
unmindful of a more sacred duty to his prince. and country; 
and Emanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance, on a public 
mission from the emperor to the council. 

After his example, the restoration of the Greeh letters in 
Italy was prosecuted by a series of emigrants, wbo were 
destitute of fortune, and endowed with learning, or at least 
with language. From the terror or oppression of the Turkish 
arras, the natives of Thessalonica and Constantinople escaped 
to a land of freedom, curiosity, and wealth. .The synod 
introduced into Florence the lights of the Greek Clnmch and 
the oracles of the Platonic philosophy; and the fugitives 
who adhered to the union had the double merit of renouncing 
their country, not only for the Christian, but for the Ca- 
tholic cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his party and con- 
science to the allurements of favour, may be possessed, how- 
ever, of the private and social virtues ; he no longer hears 
the reproachful epithets of slave and apostate ; and the con- 
sideration which he acquires among liis new associates, will 
restore in his own eyes the dignity of his character. The 
, prudent conformity of Bcssarion was rewarded with the 
Eoman purple; he fixed his residence in Italy; and the 
Greek cardinal, the titular patriarch of Constantinople, was 
respected as the chief and protector of his nation his abi- 
lities were exercised in the legations of Bologna, Venice, 
German}', and. France; and his election to the chair of 
St. Peter floated for a moment on the uncertain breath of 
a conclave.t His ecclesiastical honours diffused a splendour 
-and pre-eminence over his literary merit and service; his 

Paulus Petrus Vergerius, Omnibonus Vinceutius, Poggius, Franciscus 
Barbarus, &c. But I question whether a rigid chronology would allow 
Chrysoloras all these eminent scholars. (Hodius, p. 2a — 27, itc.) 

* See in Body the article of Bessarion (p. 13B — 177). Theodora 
Gaz.a, George of Trebizond, and the rest of the Greehs whom I have 
named or omitted, are inserted in their proper chapters of his learned 
work. See likewise Tiraboschi, in the first and second parts of the 
rtrth tome. ’ + The cardinals knocked at his door, 

but his conclavist refused to interrupt the studies of Bess-ariou: 
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palace -was a scliool ; as often as tlie cardinal visited tlie Va- 
tican, he was attended by a learned train of both nations ;* 
of men applauded by themselves and the public; and whose 
writings, now overspread with dust, were popular and useful 
in their own times. I shall not attempt to enumerate the 
restorers of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century ; and 
it may be sufficient to mention with gratitude the na'mes of 
•Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John Argvro- 
pulus, and Demetrius Chalcocondyles, who taught their na- 
tive language in the schools of Florepce and Eome. Their 
labours were not inferior to those of Bessarion, whose purple 
'.they -revered, ai^d whose fortune -was the secret object of 
' .their envy. But the lives of these gr.ammarians were humble 
'and obscure ; they had declined the lucrative paths of the 
Church; their dress and manners secluded them from the 
commerce of tlie world ; and since they were confined to the 
merit, they might be content with the rewards, of learning. 
Erom this character, Janus Lascaris t ^ill deserve au ex- 
ception. His eloquence, politeness, and imperial descent, 
recommended him to the French monarchs; and in the same 
cities he was alternately employed to teach and to negotiate. 
Duty and interest prompted them to cultivate the study of 
the Latin language; and the most successful attained the 
faculty of writing and speaking with fluency and elegance 
in a foreign idiom. But they ever retained the inveterate 
vanity of their country ; their praise, or at least their 
esteem, was reserved for the national writers, to whom they 
owed their fame and subsistence ; and they sometimes 
betrayed their contempt in licentious criticism or satire on 

Virgil’s poetry and the oratory of TuUy.l; The superiority of 

* 

“ Nicholas,” said he, “ thy respect ha.s cost thee a hat, and me the 
tiara.” * Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore 

Gaza, Argyropulus Andronicus of Thessalouica, PhUelphus, Poggius, 
Blondus, Nicholas Perrot, Valla, Campanus, Platina, Ac. Viri (says 
Hody, with the pious zeal of a scholar) nullo ajvo perituri (p. 156). 

^ He was born before the taking of Constantinople, but his honour- 
■able life was stretched far into the sixteenth century (A.D. 1535). 
Leo X. and Francis I. were his nbhlest patrons, under whose auspices 
he founded the Greek colleges of Eome and Paris. (Hody, p. 247 — 
275.) He left posterity in France; but the counts de Ventimille, and 
their numerous branches, derive the name of Lascaris from a doubtful 
mamage in the thirteenth century with the daughter of a Greek 
emperor. (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 2_24*— 230.) 

+ Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tul!y, flro 
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these masters arose from the familiar use of a living lan- 
guage; aud their first disciples -were incapable of discelaiin'T 
how far theyhad degenerated from the knowledge, and even 
the practice, of their ancestors. A vicious pronunciation,* 
which they introduced, was banished from the schools hr 
the reason of the succeeding age. Of the power of the 
Greek accents the^ were ignorant; and those musical notes, 
which, irom an Attic tongue, and to an Attic ear, must have 
been the secret soul of harmonj', were to their eves, as to 
'bur own, no more than mute and unmeaning marks; ;ifi 
prose superfluous, and troublesome in verse. The art of 
grammar they truly possessed; the valuable fragments of. 
Apollonius and Herodian were transfused into their lesson^; 
and their treatises of syntax and etymologr, though devoid 

preserved and refuted by Franciscus Floridus, wbo can find no better 
names tban Gnnoulus ineptus ct impudens. (Hody, p. 2~i.) In our 
own timea an English critic has accused the riEneid of containing niulta 
Janguida, aiigatoria, spiritu et majestate canninis heroici defect.a; 
many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah MarUand, would have been 
ashamed of owning. (Priefat. ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22.) 

* Emanuel Cbrysoloras, and his colleagues, are accused of igno- 
rance, envy, or avarice. (Sylloge, &a tom, it p. 235.) The modem 
Greeks pronounce the /3 as a V consonant, and confound three vowels 
{r; i v), aud several diphthongs. Such was the vulgar pronunciation 
which the stern Gardiner maintained by penal statutes in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; but the monosyllable fiij represented to an 
Attic ear the bleating of sheep, and a bell-wether is better evidence 
than a bi-shop ora chancellor. The treatises of those scholai-s, par- 
ticularly Erasmus, who asserted a more classical pronunciation, are 
collected in the Sylloge of Havercamp (two vols. in octavo, Liigd. 
Bat. 173B, 1740); but it is difficult to paint sounds by words, and in 
their reference' to modem use, they can be understood only by thrir 
respective countrymen. We may observe, tliat our peculiar pronun- 
ciation of the 8 ill, i-s approved by Erasmus (tom. il p. 130). [It is 
well known that the Latins substituted v for /3 in many words derived 
from the Greek. So also on the other hand, the Greeks reversed the 
change, in words which they adopted. But they also often u^ed cr to 
represent the r of other languages. The learned author of the Hone 
. Belasgiwe (part I, ch. 4), has noticed this in Plutarch, “on many 
occasions,” in Syncellus “sometimes,’' and in Procopius “in some few 
cases.” It may be seen .almost constantly in the pages of I’folemy, as 
Ouektis for 'Ve'etis, Ouenta for Venta, &c. Through want of att-ation 
to this, our antiquarian topographera have boeu led to ftraiige cou- 
jeeture.s in their endeavours to find his island of KijoiU'C!: (Kovno 0 oa 
the coast of the Trinobautes. See Horsley’s Brit, Bom. p. SOS ; 
Baiter’s Gloss, ad voc. Couhir.ot ; and Archxologia, yoL v. p. 2SG ; 
voL vi. p. 391 . — Ed.] 
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of pliilosophic spirit, are still useful to the Greek student. 
In the shipwreck of the Byzantine libraries, each fugitive 
seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of some author, who, 
without his industry, might have pe'rished ; the transcripts 
were multiplied by .an assiduous, and sometimes an elegant, 
pen-, and the text was corrected and explained by their 
own comments, or those of the elder scholiast. The sense, 
though not the spirit, of the Greek classics, was interpreted 
to the Latin world ; the beauties of style evaporate in a ver- 
sion ; but the judgment of Theodore Gaza selected the more 
solid works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their natural 
histories of animals and plants opened a rich fund of genuine 
and experimental science. 

•Tet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were pursued 
with more curiosity and ardour. After a long oblivion, Plato 
was revived in Italy by a venerable Greek,* who taught in 
the house of. Cosmo of Medicis. "While the synod of Plo- 
'rence was involved in theological debate, some beneficial 
consequences might flow from the study of his elegant phi- 
losophy ; his style is the pxu-est standard of the Attic dia- 
lect;' and his sublime thoughts are sometimes adapted to 
familiar conversation, and sometimes adorned with the richest' 
colours of poetry and eloquence. The dialogues of Plato 
are a dramatic picture of the life and death of a sage ; and, 
as often as he descends froin the clouds, his moral system 
inculcates the love of truth, of our country, and of mankind. 
The precept and example of Socrates recommended a modest 
doubt and liberal inquiry ; and if the Platouists, 'with bbnd 
' devotion, adored the visions and errors of their divine 
master, their enthusiasm might correct the dry dogmatic 
method of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so oppo- 
site, are the merits of Plato and Aristotle, that they may be 
balanced in endless controversy ; but some spark of freedom 
may be produced by the collision of adverse servitude. The 
modern Greeks were divided between the two sects ; witn 
more fury than skill they fought under the banner of their 
leaders ; and, the field of battle was removed in their flight 

* George Gemistus Pletho, a various and voluminouH ■unter, the 
master of Bessarion, .and all the Platouists of the times. He -s-isited 
Italy in his old age, and soon returned to end his days in Pelopon- 
nesus. Seethe curious diatribe of Leo Allatius, de Gcorgiis, in Fabri- 
cins, (Bibliot. Gnec. tom. x. p, 739 — 7S6.) 
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from Constantinople to Eome. But this philosophical de- 
bate soon degenerated into an angry and personal quarrel of 
grammarians ; and Bessarion, though an advocate for Plato, 
protected the national honour, by interposing the advice and 
authority of a mediator. In the gardens of the Medicis, 
the academical doctrine was enjoyed by the polite and 
learned ; but their philosophic society was quickly dissolved ; 
andif the writings of the Attic sage were perused in the 
closet, the more powerful Stagyrite continued to reign the' 
oracle of the Church and school.*' ° 

I have fairly represented the literary merits of the 
Greeks ; yet it must be confessed that they were seconded 
and, surpassed by the ardour of the Latins. Italy was 
divided into many independent states; and at that time 
it was the ambition of princes and republics to vie with 
each other in the encouragement and rew.ard of literature. 
The fame of Nicholas the Fifth f has not been adequate to 
his merits. From a plebeian origin, he raised himself hv 
his virtue and learning ; the character of the man pre- 
vailed over the interest of the pope; and he sharpened 
those weapons which were soon pointed against the Bomau 
Church.J Se had been the friend of the most eminent 
scholars of the age ; he became tiieir patron ; and such was 
the humility of his manners, that the change was scarcely 
discernible, either to them or to himself. If he pressed the 
acceptance of a liberal gift, it was not as the measure of 
desert, but as the proof of benevolence ; and when modest 
merit declined his bounty, “ accept it,” would he say, with 
a cousciousnesS of his own worth ; “ you will not aUvavs 
have a Nicholas among you.” The iufluence of the holy see 
pervaded Christendom; and he exerted that influence in 
the search, not of benefices, but of books. From the ruins 

The state of the Platonic philosophy in Italy is illustrated by 
Boi^-in (Mdm. de TAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715 — 720) and 
Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. 1, p. 259 — ^2S8). 

t Sec the life of Kicholas V. by two contempuraiy iiulhors,. 
Janottns Jlanettns (tom. iii. p. 2, p. 905— 9G2) and Ye.=pasian of 
Florence (tom. sxv. p. 2G7— 290), in the collection of Jluratori ; and 
consult Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. I, p. Id — 52. 109) and Hody in the 
articles of Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, Ac. 

t Lord Bolingbrohe observes, with truth and spirit, that the popes, 
in this instance, were worse politicians,, than the muftis, .and that the 
charm which had bound mankind for bo many ages, wa-s broken by the 
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of .llie Byzantine libraries,' from tbe darkest monasteries of 
Germany and Britain, be collected the dusty manuscripts 
of the writers of antiquity; and wherever the original could 
not be removed, a faithful copy was transcribed and trans- 
mitted for his use. The Yatican, the old repository for 
Bulls and legends, for superstition and forgerj-^, was daily 
replenished with more precious furniture; and such was 
the industry of Zficholas, that in a reigu of eight years, he 
formed a library of five thousand volumes. To his muni- 
ficence the Latin world was indebted for the versions of^ 
Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
Appiau ; of Strabo’s Geography, of the Iliad, of the most 
valuable works of. Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and 
Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the Greek Church. 
The ,e.vample of the Boman pontiif was preceded or imitated 
by a Plorentine merchanc, who governed the republic with- 
out arms and without a title. Cosmo of Medicis * was the 
father of a line of princes, whose name and age are almost, 
synonjunous with the restoration of learning; his credit 
was ennobled into fame ; his riches were dedicated to the, 
sendee of mankind; he corresponded at once with Cairo 
and London; and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek 
books was often imported in the same vessel. The genius 
and education of his grandson Lorenzo rendered' him not 
only a patron, but a judge and a candidate, in the literary 
race. In his palace, distress was entitled to relief and 
merit to reward ; his leisure hours were delightfully spent 
in the Platonic academy ; he encouraged the emulation of 
Demetrius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian; and his 
active missionary Janus Lascaris retmned' from the east . 
with a treasure of two hundred manuscripts, ' fourscore of 
which were as yet unknown in the libraries of .Europe.f. 


magicians themselves. (Letters on the Study of Histoiy, L 6, p. 165, 
166, octavo edition, 1779.) < * fiee the literary' history 

of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in Tiraboschi (tom. vi p. 1, 1. 1, 
.c. 2), who bestows a due measure of praise on Alphonso of Ai-agon, 
king of Ifaples ; the dukes of Milan, Ferrara, TJrbino, &c. The republic 
of Venice has deserved the least from the gratitude of scholars. . 

t Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. 1, p. 104), from the preface of Janus 
Lascaris to the Greek Anthology, printed at Florence, 1494. Latebant 
(s.ays Aldus in his preface to the.’Greek Orators, apud Hodium, p. 249) 
in Atho Thracise monte. Eaa Lascaris ..... in Italiam reportavik 
Miserat enim ipsum Lauren tius ille Medices in Gneciam ad inqui« 
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The rest of Italy -n-as animated by a similar spirit, and the 
progress of the nation repaid the liberality of her princes. 
The Latins held the ekclusive property of their o\ni lite- 
rature ; and these disciples of Greece rvere soon capable of 
transmitting and improving the lessons which they had 
imbibed. After a-short succession of foreign teacheia, the 
tide pf emigration subsided; but the language of Con- 
stantinople was spread beyond the Alps; audl:he natives 
of Trance, Genhany, and Englandj^* imparted to their 
country the sacred fire which they had kindled in the 
schools of Tlorence and Eome.t In the productions of the 
mind, as in those of the soil, the gifts of nature are excelled 
by industiy and shill : the Greek authors, forgotten on the 
banks of the Ilissus, have been illustrated on those of the 
Elbe and the Thames ; and Bessarion or Gaza might have 
envied the superior science of the Barbarians ; the accuracy of 
Budsens, the taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, 
the erudition of Scaliger, the discernment of Keiske, or of 
Bentley. On the side of the Latins, the discoveiw. of 
printing was a casual advantage ; but this useful art has 
neen applied by Aldus, and his innumerable successors, to 
perpetuate and multiply the works of antiquity.^ A single 
manuscript, imported from Greece is revived in ten thou- 
sand copies ; and each copy is fairer than the original. In 

rondos Eimul, et quantovis emendoa pretio bono-s libros. I£ ia remark- 
able enough that the research was facilitated by sultan Bajazet II. 

‘ The Greet language was introduced into the University of Oxford 
in the last years of the fifteenth century, by Grocyn, Linaccr, and 
Latimer, who had all studied at Florence under Demetrius Chalco- 
condylas. See Dr. Knight’s curious Life of Era.smus. Although a 
stout academical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus 
learned Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 

. •}■ The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of 

Greek learning. When Aldus was about to publish the Greek scholiasts 
on Sophocles and Euripides, Cave (said they), cave hoc facias, no 
Bariari istis adjnti domi maneant, ct panciores in Italiam ventitent. 
(Dr. Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, p. 365, from Beatus Rhenanus.) 

-The press nf Aldus Manntius, a Roman, was established at Venice 
about -the year 1494 ; he printed above sixty considerable work.s of 
Greek. literature, almost ail for the first time; several containing 
different treatises and authors, and of several authors two, three, or 
four editions. (Fabric. Bihliot. Gnec. tom. liii. p, 605, Ac ) Yt; his 
glory, must not tempt ns to forget, ^tbat the first Greek book, the 
Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, was printed at Milan, m 1470 ; auf; 
that the Florence Homer of 1488 displays oil the luxury of. the 

TOL. TII. . S 
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tMs form Homer and Plato ■srould peruse ■witli more satis- 
•faction their o-\vn -writings ; and their scholiasts must resicm 
the prize to the laholir's of our western editors’. ° 

Before the rerival of classic literature, the Barbarians in 
Europe -were immersed in ignorance; and their vuJo-ar 
tongues were marked -with the- rudeness and poverty°o{ 
-their manners. The students of the more perfect idioms 
of Borne and Greece were introduced to a new world of 
light and science to the society of the free and polished 
. nations of antiquity ; and to a familiar converse with those 
.immortal men ^who spoke the sublime language of eloquence 
• and reason. Such an intercourse must tend to refine the 
taste and to elevate the genius of the modems; and yet, 
from the first experiment, it might appear that the study 
of the ancients had given fetters, rather than -wings, to 
the human mind. However laudable, the spirit of imita- 
tion is of a sendle cast; and the first disciples of the 
Greeks and Eomans were a colony of strangers in the 
midst of their age and country. The minute and laborious 
diligence which explored the antiquities of remote times 
might have improved or adorned the present state of 
society; the critic and metaphysician were the -slaves of 
Aristotle; the poets,. historians, and orators, were proud to 
repeat the thoughts and words of the Augustan age ; the 
works of nature were observed -with the eyes of Pliny and 
Theophrastus ; and some Pagan votaries professed a secret 
devotion to the gods of Homer and Plato.* The Italians 

typographical art. See the Annales l^pographici of Slaittairei and 
the Bibliographie Instructive of De Bure, a kno-wing bookseller ol 
Paris. * I will select three singular 

examples of this classic enthusiasm. 1. At the synod of Florence,. 
Gemistus Pletho said, in familiar conversation, to George of Tre- 
bizond, that in a short time mankind tvould unanimously renounce 
the Gospel and the Koran for a religion similar to that of the 
Gentiles. (Leo Allatius, apud Fabricium, tom. x. p. 751.) -2. Patil IL 
persecuted the Roman academy, which had been founded by Pom- 
ponius Lajtus; and the principal members were accused of heresy, 
impiety, and Parjanuni. (Tiraboschi, tom. -vi. p. 1, p. SI, 82.) 3. In 

the next century, some scholars and poets in France celebrated the 
success of Jodelle’s tragedy of Cleopatra, by a festival of -Bacchus, 
and, as it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat. (Bayle, Dictionnaire, 
JoDELLE. FonteneUe, tom. iiL p. 56—61.) Yet the spirit of bigotry 
might often discern a serious iiSpiety in the sportive play of fancy aiid 
learning. [The enthusiasm, eccentricities, and persecution of Pom- 
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were oppressed by the stren^h and’number of their ancient 
auxiliaries; the century after the deaths of Petrarch’ and 
Boccace was filled with a crowd of Latin imitators, who 
decently repose on our shelves ; but in that era of learning 
it will not be easy to discern, a real discoveiw of science, a 
work of invention or eloquence, in the popular language 
of the country.* But as -soon as it had been deeply satu- 
rated with the celestial dew, the soil was quickened into 
vegetation and life; the modern idioms were refined; the 
classics of I Athens and Borne inspired a pure taste and 
a generous emulation ; and in Italy, as afterwards in France 
and England, the pleasing reign of poetry and fiction was 
succeeded by the light of speculative and experimental 
philosophy. Genius may anticipate the season of maturity; 
but in the education of a people, as in that of an individual, 
memory must be exercised, before the powers of reason and 
fancy can be expanded; nor may the artist hope to equal 
or surpass, till he has learned to imitate, the works of his 
predecessors. 


CHAPTER LXVir.— semsM or the onEEKS akd iatiss. — nEtes 

AND CHAHACIER OF AMOnATH THE SECOND. — CRDSADE OP LADIS- 
LADS, KING OP HUNOART. — HIS DEFEAT AND DEATH. — JOHN HUNI- 
ADES. — SOAKDERBEG.— CONSTANTINE PALA:oLOGUS, LAST EUPEBOR OF 
THE EAST. 

The respective merits of Borne and Constantinople are 
compared and celebrated by an eloquent Greek ; the father 
of the Italian schools.t The view of the ancient capital, 

ponius Ltetus, have been shown in a note to oh. 30, voL iii. p. 3?0. 
The example of Nicholas V. only taught his succes.'iors to avoid his 
' dangerous course. 'Wherever they could, they endeavoured to prevent 

■ the diffueion of knowledge; and where they patronized, it w.as to 
encourage such literary compositiona ns amused or bewildered without 

•instructing. 'See vol. iv. p. 318,. for Vida’s Poem on Silkworme, 
■said to be the best work of the best poet, in days called “golden," 

■ because “ a Guido painted and n Vida sang.” Leo X. made Him a 

prior, and Clement VIL a bishop.— E d.] * Tlie survivor of 

Boccace died in the ye.ar 1375; and wo cannot place before USO the 
composition of the Morganto Jl.aggioro of Pulci, and the Orlande 
Inamorato of .Boyardo. (Tiraboschi, tom. a-i. p. 2, p. 174— 177.) 

t The epistle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the emperor .Tolm P.'il.'co. 
logus will not oQend the eye or car of a classic.al student {ad calcem 

B 2 
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tlie seat of tis ancestors, sui^assed the most sanguine expec- 
tations of.l3manuel Chiysoloras; and he no longer blamed 
the exclamation of an old sophist, that Eome -was the habi- 
tation, not of men, but of gods. Those gods, and those men, 
had. long since vanished; but, to the eye of liberal enthu^ 
siasm, the majesty of ruin restored the image of her ancient 
prosperity. The monuments of the. consuls and, Caesars, of 
• the mart^s and apostles, engaged on all sides the curiosity 
, of the philosopher and the Christian; and he confessed, 
.that in every age the arms and the religion of Eome were 
destined to reign over the earth. While Chrysoloras ad- 
Imired the venerable beauties of the mother, he was not 
•forgetful of his native country, her fairest daughter, her 
.'imperial colony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates with 
zeal and truth on the eternal advantages of nature, and the 
more transitory glories of art and dominion, which adorned, 
or had adorned, the city of Constantine. Tet the perfection 
. of the copy still redounds (as he modestly. observes) to the 
honour of the original, and parents are delighte'd to be 
renewed, and even excelled, by the superior merit of their 
children. “Constantinople,” says the orator, “is situate 
on a commanding point, between Europe and Asia, betwjeen 
the Archipelago' and the Euxine, By her interposition, the 
two seas, and the two continents, are united for the common 
benefit of nations ; and the gates of commerce may be shut 
or opened'at her command. The harbour, encompassed on 
all sides by the sea and the continent, is the most secure 
and capacious jn the world. The walls and gates of Con- 
-wtantinople may be compared with those of Babylon ; the 
towers are many ; each tower is a solid and lofty structure ; 
and the second wall, the outer fortification, would be suffi- 
cient for the defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. A 
broad and rapid stream may be introduced into the ditches ; 
arid the artificial island may be encompassed like, Athens* 

Codini de Antiquitatibus C. P. p. 107—126). The jBuperscription 
stiggests a chronological remark, that John Palaeologns H. was aiso- 
ciateoL in the empire before the year 1414, the date of Chrysolorai's 
death- A still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced from the age pf 
his yoimgest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, who were both 
genili. (Ducange, Fain. Byzant. p. 244. 247.) ' 

Somebody observed, that the city, of Athens might be circum- 
navi'mted frig gtwev Tgv woXcv twv AOiji'nieJV cvvacOat^ Kai wapa- 
xXitv Kol TripivXtiv). 6ut what may be true in a rhetorical sense of 
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by land or -water.” Two strong and natural causes are 
alleged for tbe perfection of the model of new Eome. The 
royal founder reigned over the most illustrious nations 6f 
the globe ; and in the accomplishment of his designs the 
power of tbe Eomanswas combined with the art and science 
of the Grreeks. Other cities have been reared to maturity 
by accident and time ; their beauties are mingled with dis- 
order and deformity ; and the inhabitants, imwibing to 
remove from their natal spot, are incapable of correcting the 
errors of their ancestors, and the ori^nal vices of situation 
or .climate. But the free idea of Constantinople was formed 
and executed by a single mind; and the primitive model 
was improved by the obedient zeal of the subjects and suc- 
cessors of the first monarch. The adjacent isles were stored 
with an inexhaustible supply of marble ; but the various 
materials were transported from the most remote shores of 
Europe and Asia ; and the pubfic and private buildings, the 
palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, porticoes, columns, 
baths, and hippodromes, were adapted to the greatness of 
the capital of the East. The superfluity of wealth was spread 
along the shores of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzantine 
territory, as far as the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the long 
wall, might be considered as a populous suburb and a per- 
petual garden. In this flattering picture, the past and tho 
present, the times of prosperity and decay, are artfully con- 
founded; but a sigh and a confession escape from the orator, 
that his wretched country was the shadow and sepulchre of 
its former self. The works of ancient sculpture had been 
defaced by Christian zeal or Barbaric violence ; the fairest 
structures were demolished, and the marbles of Paros or 
Isumidia were burnt for lime, or applied 'to the meanest 
uses. Of many a statue, the place was marked by an empty 

E edestal; of many a column, the size was determined by a 
roken- capital; the tombs of the emperors were Ec.attered 
on the ground; the stroke of time was accelerated by 
storms and earthquakes ; and the vacant space was adorned, 
by vulgar tradition, with fabulous monuments of gold apd 
silver. Eroih these wonders, which lived only in momoiy 
or belief, he distinguishes, however, the porphyry pillar, tho 

Coastantinople, cannot "be applied to the Bituation of Alhen-?, five 
miles from the sea, and not intersected or Burrounded hy ar y navi- 
gahlo Btreams. 
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coluinn End. colossus of J* ustinianj* and tlie cliurclij moro 
especially the dome ,of . St. Sophia ; the best conclusion, 
since it could not be described accor^g to its merits, 'and 
after it no other object could deserve to be mentioned. .But ’ 
he forgets, that a century before, the trembling fabrics of 
the colossus and the church had been saved and supported 
by the timely care of Andronicus the elder. Thirty years 
after the emperor had fortified St. Sophia with two new 
buttresses or pyramids, the eastern hemi^here suddenly 
gave way ; and the images, the altars, and the sanctuary, 
were crushed by the falling ruin. The mischief indeed 
was speedily repaired; the rubbish was cleared by the 
incessant labour of every rank and age; and the poor 
remains of riches and industry were consecrated by the .. 
Greeks to the most stately aiid venerable temple of the 
East.t 

The last hope of the falling city and empire was placed in 
the harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal 
tenderness of Borne, and the filial obedience of Constan- 
tinople. In the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins 
had embraced, and subscribed,' and promised; but these 
signs of friendship were perfidious or fruitless;! and the 

* Uicephorus.Gregoras has described the colossus of Justinian (1. 7. 
.12) : but his measm-es are false and inconsistent. The editor Boivin 
consulted his friend Girardon ; and the sculptor gave him the true 
porportions of an equestrian statue. That of Justinian was still visible 
to Peter Gyllius, not on the column, but in the outward court of the 
seraglio ; and he was at Constantinople when it was melted down, and 
cast into a brass cannon (de Topograph. C. P. L 2, c. 17),. [Bertrandon 
de la Broequiere has left us a picture of Constantinople and its decay- 
ing grandeur, as seen by him twenty-one years before the city was 
ta&n by the Turks. The equestrian statue of Justinian (erroneously 
Chlled by him Constantine) still- occupied its position on the summit 
of its figured column. But he speaks strangely of having seen there 
the celebrated bronze horses which had been .conveyed to Venice two 
hundred and twenty-eight years before his visit. 'He probably means 
only the pillars on which they once stood- See Early, Travels in 
Palestine, Bohn. p. 334 — 342 . — Ed.) 

+ See the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, in isicephorus Gregoras 
' (h 7. 12; L 15. 2). The bidding was propped by Andronicus in 1317; 
the eastern hemisphere fell in 1345. The Greeks,' in fheir pompous 
rhetoric,' exalt the beauty and holiness of the church, an earthly 
heaven, the ahode of angels, and of God himself, &c. 

X The genuine and ori^al narrative of Syropulus (p. 312 — 351), 
opens the schism' from the first ojice of the Greeks at Venice, tc the 
general opposition at Constantinople of the clergy and people. 
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baseless fabric of the union vanTshed like a dream,* The 
emperor and his prelates returned iiome in the Venetian 
gallevs ; but as they touched at the Morea and the isles of 
Corfu and Lesbop, the subjects of the Latins complained 
that the pretended union would be an instrument of ojipres- 
sion. Iso sooner did they land on the Byzantine snore, 
than they were saluted, or rather' assailed, ■vrith a general 
murmur of zeal and discontent. During their absence, 
above two years, the capital had been deprived of its civil • 
and .ecclesiastical rulers ; fanaticism fermented in anarchy. ; 
the most furious monks reigned over the conscience of- 
women and bigots ; and the hatred of the Latin name was • 
the first principle of nature and religion. Before his depar-f 
ture for Italy, the emperor had flattered the city with the 
assurance of a prompt relief and a powerful sUccoUr ; and 
the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy and science, had 
promised themselves and their flocks an easy victory over 
the blind shepherds of the "West. The double disappoint-' 
ment exasperated the Greeks ; the conscience of the sub- 
scribing prelates was awakened; the hour of temptation was 
past; and they had more to dread from the public resent- 
ment, than they could hope from the favour ot the emperor 
or the pope, instead of justifying their conduct, they de- 
plored their weakness, professed their contrition, and cast 
themselves on the mercy of God and of their brethren. To 
the reproachful question, what had been the event or use of 
their Italian synod ? they answered, with sighs and tears, 
■'‘Alas! we have made a new faith; we have exchanged 
piety for impiety ; we have betrayed the immaculate sacri- 
fice; 'and we are become Azyraites.” (The Azymites were 
those who celebrated the communion with imle.avened bread ; 
and I must retract or qualify the praise which I have be- 
stowed on the gro-wing philosophy of the times.) “ Alas ! 
we have been seduced by distress, by fraud, and by the 
hopes and fears of a transitory life. The hand that has 
signed the union should be cut off; and the tongue that has 

* bn the Bchism of Constantinople, pee Phranza (1. 2, c. 17), Laoniciia 
Chalcocondylas (1. 6, p. 155, 160), andDuc,as (o. 31); the last of -vvhuia 
writes with truth and freedom. Among the modems wo may dhtin* 
guishthc continuatorof Fleury (tom. xiii.p. 338, &c. -101. 420, ic.) and 
Spondanus (a.d. 1440—50). The sense of the latter is drowned in 
vrcjuaice and passion, as’ soon as Rome and religion are concerned. 
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pronounced tie Latin creed deserves to be tom from the 
root.” The best proof of tbeir repentance was an increase 
of zeal for tbe most tri^dal rites and the most incompre- 
bensible 'doctrines ; and an absolute separaition from all, 
without excepting tbeir prince, wbo preserved some regard 
for honour and consistency.' After the decease of tbe 
patriarch Joseph, the archbishops of Heraclea and Trebizond 
-had courage to refuse the vacant office ; and cardinal Bes- 
sarion preferred the warm and comfortable shelter of the 
.Vatican. The choice of the emperor and his clergy was 
confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus ; he was consecrated in 
St. Sophia, but the temple was vacant. Th'e cross-bearers 
abdicated their sendee ; the infection spread from the city 
to the AuUages ; and Metrophanes discharged, without effect, 
some ecclesiastical thunders against'a nation of schismatics. 
The" eyes of the Greeks were directed' to Mark of Ephesus, 
the champion of his country ; and the sufferings of the holy 
confessor were repaid vrith a tribute of admiration and ap- ' 
plause.. His example and writings propagated the flame of 
religious discord ; age and infirmity soon removed him from 
the world ; but the gospel of Mark was not a law of forgive- 
ness ; and he requested ■with his dying breath, that none of 
the adherents of Home might attend his obsequies or pray 
for his soul. 

■ The schism was not confined to the narrow limits of the 
Byzantine empire. Secure under the Mameluke sceptre, 
the three patriarchs of Alexandria, Antiobh, and Jerusalem, 
assembled a numerous synod; disowned their represent- 
tatives at Eerrara and Elorence ; condemned the creed and 
council of theLatins ; and threatened the emperor of- Con- 
stantinople with the censures of the Eastern Church. Of 
the sectaries of the Greek communion,' the Eussians were 
the most powerful, ignorant, and superstitious. Their pri- 
mate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened from Elorence to 
Moscow,* to. reduce the independent nation under- the 


* Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow ; but tbe Greeks subject t6 
Poland bave removed tbat see from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg, or 
Leopold. (Herbestein in Kamusio, tom. ii. p. 127.) On the other 
hand, the Russians transferred their spiritual obedience to the arch- 
bishop, who bocame, in 15S8, the patriarch of Moscow. (Levesque, 
Hist, de Bussie, tom. iii p. 188. 190, from a Greek manuscript at 
Turin ; Iter et labores Archiepiscopi Arsenu.) 
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Eoman yoke. But tke' Eussiaii biskops had been educated 
at mount Athos ; and the prince and people embraced the 
theology of their priests. They were scandalized by the 
title, the pomp, the Latin cross, of the legate, the friend of 
thdse’impious men who shaved their beards, and performed 
the_ dirine ofiGce with gloves on their hands and rings on 
their fingers ; Isidore was condemned by a synod; his person 
was imprisoned in 'a monastery; and it was with extreme 
difiSculty that the cardinal could escape from the hands of a 
fierce and fanatic people,* The Eussians refused a passage 
to the missionaries of Eonie, who aspired to convert thd 
Pagans beyond the Tanais,t' and their refusal was justified 
by the maxim, that the guilt of idolatry is less damnable 
than that of schism. The errors of the Bohemians were ex- 
cused by their abhorrence for the pope ; and a deputation of 
the G-reek clergy solicited the friendship of those sanguinary 
enthusiasts.^; While Eugenius triumphed in the union and 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the 
walls, or father to the palace, of Constantinople. The zeal 
of PalsEologus had been excited by interest; it was soon 
cooled by opposition; an attempt to violate the national 
belief might .endanger his life and crown ; nor coiild the 
pious rebels be destitute of foreign and domestic aid. The 
sword of his brother Demetrius, who in Italy had main- 
tained a prudent and popular silence, was half unsheathed in 
the cause of religion ; and Amuratb,the Turkish sultan, was 
displeased and alarmed by the seeming friendship of the 
Greeks and Latins. , 

* The curious narrative of Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom. ii. p. 242 
— 247) is -extracted from the patriarchal archives. The eccnes of 
Ferrara and Florence are described by ipeorance and passion ; but-tho 
Russians are credible in the account of their own prejudices. 

'■ + The Shamanism, the ancient religion of the Samanreans and 
Gymnosophists, has been driven, by the more popular Bramins, from 
India- into the northern de.serts; the naked philosophers were com- 
pelled to wrap themselves ih fur; but they insensibly sank into wizards 
and physicians, -The, Mordvans and Tcheremisses, in the European 
Russia, adhere ti> this religion, which is formed on the earthly model 
ol one king or Giid, his ministers or angels, and the rchellious spirits 
who oppose iiis fedvernment. As thc.se tribes of the Volp have no 
images, they ' might more justly retort on the Latin mis.'ionariesyho 
name of idolaters. ' (Levesque, Hist dcs Peuples soumia k la Domina- 
tion des Russes, tom. i. p. 194 — 237.423 — 460.) 

j: Spnndanus, Annal, Ecclea. tom. ih xm. 1451, 17o. 13. The cphtls 
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“ Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived forij-nme, and reigned 
tlurfcj years, six months, and eight days. He was adjust 
and valiant prince, of a great soul, patient of labours, 
learned, merciful, religious, charitable: a lover and encou- ' 
rager of the studious, .and of all who excelled in any art or 
science; a good emperor, and a great general, l^o man 
obtained more or ^eater victories than Amurath ; Belgrade 
alone withstood his attacks. Under his reign, the soldier 
was ever victorious, the citizen rich and secure. If he 
subdued any country, his first care was to build moschs 
and caravanseras, hospitals and colleges. Ev’ery year he 
gave a thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the prophet; 
and sent two thousand five hundred to the religious persons 
of. Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem.” * This portrait is 
transcribed from the historian of. the Othinan empire ; but 
the applause of a servile and superstitious people has been 
lavished on the worst of tyrants, and the Aurtues of a sultan 
are often the vices most useful to him.self, or most agreeable 
to his subjects. A nation ignorant of the eqnal bejiefits - 
of liberty and law, must be awed by the flashes of arbitrary 
power.; the cruelty of a despot will assume the 'character 
of justice; his profusion, of liberality; his •obstinacy, of 
firmness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, few 
acts of obedience will be found impossible ; and guilt must 
tremble, where innocence cannot always be secure. The 
tranquillity of the people, and the discipline of the troops, 
were best maintained by perpetual action in the field ; war 
was the trade of the janizaries ; and those .who sm-viVed the 
peril, and divided the spoil, applauded the generous ambition 
of their sovereign. To propagate the true religion, was 
the duty of a faithful hlussulmah; the unbelieA’ers were '/eis 
enemies, and those of the prophet; and^ in the hands of 
the Turks, the scimitar was the only instrument of con- 
version. Under these circumstances, however, the justice 
and moderation of Amurath are attested by his conduct, 
and acknowledged by the Christians themselves, who con- 
sider a- prosperous reign and a peaceful death as the 

of the Greeks, with a Latin version, is extant , in the college Kb'raiy at 
Prague. • •» See Pantemir, History of the Othman 

Empire, p. 94. Murad, or Morad, may be more correct; but I have 
preferred the popular name, to that obscure diligence which is rarely, 
successful in translatirg an Oriental into the Eoman alphabet. 
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, reward of Hs singular merits. In the vigour of his' age 
and military power, he seldom engaged in war till he was 
justified by a previous and adequate provocation; theiic- 
torious sultan was disarmed by submission; and in the 
observance of treaties, his word was jpviolate and sacred.* 
The Hungarians were commonly the aggressors; he was 
provoked by the revolt of Scanderbeg ; and the perfidious 
Caramanian was twice vanquished, and twice pardoned, by 
the Ottoman monarch. Before he invaded the IHorea, 
Thebes had been surprised by the despot; in the conquest 
of Thessalonica, the grandson of Bajazet -might dispute tho 
recent purchase of the Venetians; and after the first siege, 
of Constantinople, the sultan was never tempted, by the. 
distress, the -absence, or the injuries of Palmologus, to 
extinguish the dying light of the Byzantine empire. 

But the most striking feature in the life and character of 
Amurath is the double abdication of the Turkish throne ; 
and, were not, his motives debased by an alloy of super- 
stition, we must praise the royal philosopher, t who at the 

,age of .forty, could discern the vanity of human greatness. 
Besigning the sceptre to his son, he retired to the pleasant 
residence of Magnesia; but he retired to the society of 
saints and hermits. If was not till the fourth centurj’ of 
the Hegira, that the religion of Mahomet had been cor- 
rupted by an institution so' adverse to his genius; but in 
the age of the crusades, the various orders of dervishes were 
multiplied by the example of the Christian, and even the 
Latin, monks. J The lord of nations submitted to fast, and 
pray, and turned round in endless rotation with tho fanatics, 
who mistook the giddiness of the head for the illumination 
of the epirit.§ But ho was soon awakened from this dream 


• Sec Chalcocondylas (1. T, p. 186. 198), Ducas (c. 33), and Marimi* 
Barletius fin -Vifc. Scanderbeg. p. 145, 146). In his good faith towarda 
the garrison of Sfetigrade, ho was a lesson and example to his son 
Jlahomct, . + Voltaire (Essai sur I’Histoiro Odncrale, 

0 . 89, p. 283, 284) admires U philosopfic Turc: would ho havo bestowed 
the same praise on a Christian prince for retiring to a monaelcry ? In 
his way, Voltaire was a h'got, an intolerant bigot. 

t See the articles Dcrvische, Faiir, Kasscr, llohhaniat, in D’Horholot's 
Bihliothfique Orientale. I'et the subject is Buperficially treated from 
the Bersian and Arabian writers. It is among the Turks that these 
orders have principally flourished. § Eicaut (in the 

Present state of tho Ottoman Empire, p. 242 — ^2681 affords much infor- 
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of enthusiasm by the, Hungarian invasion; and his obedient 
Eon was the foremost to urge the public danger and the 
wishes of the people. Under the banner of t)ieir veteran 
leader, the janizaries fought and conquered; but he with- 
drew from the field of Warna, again to pray, to fast, and to 
turn round with his Magnesian , brethren. ' Thesfe pious' 
occupations were again interrupted by the danger of the 
state. A victorious army_ disdained the inerpeiienc'e of 
their youthful ruler : the city of Adrianople was abandoned 
to rapine and slaughter; and the unanimous divan im- 
• plored his presence to appease the tumult, and prevent the 
rebellion, of the janizaries. At the weU-known voice of 
'their master, they trembled and obeyed ; and the reluctant 
sultan was compelled to support his splendid- servitude, till, 
at the end of four years, he was relieved by the angel of 
death. Age or disease, misfortune or caprice, have tempted 
several prince.s to 'descend from the throne ; and they have 
had' leisure to repent of their 'irretrievable step. But 
Amurath alone, in the full liberty of choice, after the trial 
of empire and solitude, has rej^edted his preference of a 
private life.* ’ . * 

After the departure 'of his Greet brethren Eugenius had 
not been unmindful of their temporal interest; and his 
tender regard for ,the Byzantine empire was animated by a 
just apprehension of the Turks, who approached, and might 
soon invade, the borders of- Italy. But the spirit of the 
crusades had expired ; and the coldness of the Eranks was 
not less unreasonable than their headlong passion. 'In the 
eleventh century, a fanatic monk could precipitate Europe 
on Asia for the recovery of the holy sepulchre; but in the 
fifteenth, the most pressing motives of religion and policy^ 
were insufficient to unite the Jjatins in the defence of 
•Christendom. Germany was an inexhaustible storehouse 

mation, which he ■ drew from his personal conversation- trith the heads 
of the dervishes, most of whom ascribed their origin to the time of 
Orchan. He does not mention the Zichidd of Chaloocondyles (L 7, 
p 286), among whom Amui-ath retired ; the Seids of that author are 
the descendants of Mahomet. ' ■ ' _* [The retirement 

of Amurath resembled the quiet privacy of Diocletian rather than the 
austere seclusion of Charles 'V. Some parallel to his conduct may be 
found in that of Alfonso of Leon, who in 910 resigned his crown ; 
after which he was called into the field again, and died as he wm 
returning to his monastery. Eamirez also was called in 1131 from hia 
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of men' and 'anns;* but that complex and languid bodv 
required the impulse of a rigorous hand : and° Frederic 
the Third was alike impotent in bis personal character and 
his imperial dignity. A long war had impaired the strength, 
without satiatmg the animosily of France and England ;i 
but Philip, duke of Burgundy, was a wain and magnificent 
prince; and he enjoyed, without danger or expense, the 
advebturous piety of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant 
fleet, from the coast of Flanders to the Hellespont. The 
.maritime republics of Venice and Genoa were less remote 
from the scene of action; and their hostile fleets were 
associated under the standard of St. Peter. The kingdoms 
of Hungary and Poland, which covered as it were the 
interior pale of the Latin Church, were the most nearly 
concerned to oppose the progress of the Turks. Arms 
were the patrimony of the Scythians and Sarmatians, and 
these nations might appear equal to the contest, could they 
point against the common foe those swords that were so 
wantonly drawn in bloody and domestic quarrels. But the 
same spirit was adverse to concord and obedience ; a poor 
’country and' a limited monarch are incapable of maintaining 
a standing force ; and the loose bodies of Polish and Hun- 
garian horse were not armed with the sentiments and 
weapons which, on some occasions, have given irresistible 
weight to the French chivalry. Yet, on this side, the 

cell to the throne of Aragon, which he quitted voluntarily nftcr a 
reign of, three years, chose his successor, end resumed the cowL 
Mariana, De Eeh. Hisp. h 7, c. 20, p. 313 ; 1. 10, c. 15, p. 437 ; c. 1C, 
p. 441 . — Ed.] * In the year 1431, Germany raised 

forty thousand horse, men-at-arms, against the Huesiles of Bohemia. 
{Lenfant. Hist, du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 318.) At the siege of 
Nuys on the Khine, in 1474, the princes, prelates, and cities, sect their 
respective quotas ; and the bishop of Munster (qui n'est pus dcs plus 
grands) furnished fourteen hundred horse, sis thousand foot, all in 
green, with twelve hundred wagons. The united armies of the king 
of England- and the duke of Burgundy, scarcely equalled one-third of 
this German host (Mdmoires de Philippe de Comincs, 1. 4, c. 2.) At 
present, six or seven hundred thousand men are maintained in con- 
stant pay and admirable discipline by the powers of Germany. [Since 
this was -written, the military force of Germany has been more than 
doubled The federal army alone amounts to 302,288 men. and this 
, forms only a small part of the strength of the several States. AustHa, 
whose contingent is 54,622 men, had 650,000 under arms in 1^14* and 
has now a still larger number. Malte Brun and Balbi, 403. 427 . — Ed.] 
4* It was not till the year 1444. that France and England could 
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designs of the Eoman pontiff, and the eloquence of cardinal 
Julian, his legato, \rere promoted by the circumstances of 
the times ;* by the union of the two crowns on the head of 
Ladislaus,t a young and ambitious soldier; by the valour' 
of a hero, whose name, the name, of John Huniades, was 
already popular among the Christians, and formidable to 
the Turks. An endless treasure of pardons and indul- 
gences was scattered by the legate; many private warriors 
of Prance and Germany enlisted under the holy banner; 
and the 'crusade derived some strength, or at least some, 
reputation, from the new allies both of Europe and Asia. 
A fugitive despot of Servin' exaggerated the distress and 
ardour of the Christians beyond the Danube, who would 
unanimously rise to vindicate theii religion and liberty. 
The Greek emperor,^ with a spirit xmknown to his fathers, 
engaged to guard the Bosphorus, and- to sally' from Con- 
stantmople at the head of his national and mercenary’ 
troops. The sultan of Caramania,§ announced the retreat 


agree on a truce of some months. (See Rymer’s Foe,dera, and the 
chronicles of both nations. * In the Hungarian 

crusade, Spondanus (AnnaL Eccles. a-D. 1443, 1444) has been my lead- 
ing guide. He has diligently read, and critically compared, the Greek 
and Turkish materials, the historians of Hungary, Poland, and the 
"West. His narrative is perspicuous; and where be can be free from a 
religious bias, the judgment of Spondanus is not contemptible. ^ 

+ I have curtailed the harsh letter (M'ladislaus) which most writers’ 
affix to his name, either in compliance with the Polish pronunciation, 
or to distinguish him from his rival, the infant Ladislaus of Austria. 
Their competition for the crown of Hungary is described by Calli- 
machus (1. 1, 2, p. 447 — 486), Bonfinius(Decad.3, 1.4), Spondanus, and 
Lenfant. • + The Greek historians, Phranza, Chalco- 

condyles, and Ducas, do not ascribe to their prince a very active part 
' in this crusade, which he seems to have promoted by his wishes, and 
injured by his fears. [Phranza (as quoted by Finlay, ii. 619) says that 
the Hellespont was guarded by a papal fleet under the command of 
. CardinA Gondoimieri; and that the Greek emperor not only refused 
to unite his cause with that of the "Western powers, but that he even 
Bent an embassy to congratulate the sultan on his_ victory at Wama. 

Eu.] § Cantemir (p. 88) ascribes to his policy the 

ori^nal plan, and transcribes his animating epistle to the king of 
Hungary. But the Mahometan powers are seldom informed of the 
Btate° of Christendom ; and the situation and correspondence of the 
knights of Khodes must connect them with the sultan of Caranaania. 
[The knights of Ehodes were at this time the most powerful Christian 
State in the East ; but they were ke^t from joining the league against 
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of 'Amuratli, and a pon-erful dirersion in the heart of 
Anatolia; and if the fleets of the West could occupy at the 
same moment the straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman 
■monarchy tvould be dissevered and destroyed. Heaven 
and earth must rejoice in the perdition of the miscreants ; 
and the legate, t\’ith prudent ambiguity, instiOed the opinion 
of the invisible, perhaps the visible, aid of the Son of God, 
and his divine mother. 

. Of the Polish and Hungarian ' diets, a religious tvar 
vras .the unanimous cry; and Ladislaus, after passing the 
Danube, led an army of his confederate s'ubjects as far as 
Sophia, the capital of the Bulgarian kingdom. In this 
expedition they obtained two signal victories, which were 
justly ascribed to the valour and conduct of Huniades. In 
the first, with a vanguard of ten thousand men, he sur- 
prised the Turkish camp; in the second, he vanquished 
and made prisoner the most renowned of their generals, 
who possessed the double advantage of ground and numbers. 
Tlie approach of winter, and the natimal and artificial 
obstacles of mount Hffimus, arrested the progress of the 
hero, who measured a narrow interval of six days’ march 
from the foot of the mountains to the hostile towers of 
Adrianople, and the friendly capital of the Greek empire. 
The retreat w;as undisturbed ; and the entrance into Buda 
was at once a military and religious triumph. An eccle- 
siastical procession was followed by the kiug and his war- 
riors on foot; he nicely balanced the merits and rewards of 
the two nations; and the pride of conquest was blended 
with the humble temper of Christianity. Thirteen bashaws, 
nine standards, and four thousand captives, were unques- 
tionable trophies; and as, all were willing to believe, and 
none were present to contradict, the crusaders multiplied, 
with unblushing confidence, the myriads of Turk's whom 
they had left on the field of battle.* The most solid proof, 
and the most salutary consequence of victory, was a depu- 
tation from the divan to solicit peace, to restore Servia, to 

the Turts, by the hostile demonstration of th/sCamclute iu Egyj)!. 
Taaffe, iii. 8— 12 .-^Ed.] •- ’ . 

■* In their ktters' td the emperor Frederic III. the Hun^rians .'lay 
thirty thousand Turks lu one battle; but the modest Jtili.vi redin.-ri 
the slaughter to six thousand, or even two thousand, infidcl'i, (/Knerts 
Sylvius in Europ. c. 5, and epist. 44. 81, apud Spondanuin.) 
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ransom tlie prisoners, and to evacuate the Hungarian fron- 
tier._ Bjthis treaty the rational objects of the war were 
obtained ; the king, the despot, and Huniades himself, in 
the diet of Segedin,. were satisfied with public and private 
emolument ; a truce of ten years was concluded ; and the 
followers of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore on the Gospel 
and the Koran, attested the word of God as the guardian 
'of truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the place of the 
,gospel,'the Turkish ministers had proposed to substitute - 
the eucharist,' the real presence of the Catholic deity • but 
'the Christians'reTused to profane their holy mysteries; and 
a' superstitious conscience is less forcibly bound by the 
spiritual energy, than by the outward and -vdsible symbols, 
of an oath.* 

During the whole transaction, the cardinal legate had 
observed a sullen silence, unwilling to approve, and unable 
to oppose, the consent of the king and people. But the diet 
was not dissolved before Julian was fortified by the welcome 
intelligence, that Anatolia was invaded by the Caramanian, 
and Thrace by the Greek emperor ; that the fleets of Genoa, 
Venice and Burgundy, were masters of the Hellespont ; and 
that the allies, informed of the victory, and ignorant of the 
treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently waited for the return of his 
victorious army. “And is it thus,” exclaimed, the cardinaljf 
“that you will desert their expectations and your own for- 
tune?* It is to them, to your God,, and your fellow-Chns- 
tians, that you have pledged your faith ; and that prior 
obligation annihilates a rash and sacrilegious oath to the- 
enemies of Christ. His vicar on.earth ,is the Eoman pontiff, 
without whose sanction you can neither promise nor perform- 

■ In his name I ubsolve your peijury and sanctify your arms ; 

* See the origin of the Tur^h war, and the first expedition of 
Ladislaus, in the fifth and sixth books of the third decad of Bonfinius, 
who, in his division and style, ' copies Livy with tolerable^ success. 
Callimachus (L 2, p. 487—496) is still more pure and authentic. 

■ + I do not pretend to warrant the literal, accuracy of Julian s^speeoh, 
which is variously worded by Callimachus (1. 3, p. 505—507), Bon- 
finius (Dec. 3, 1. 6, p'.-' 457,. 458), and other historians; who might 
indulge their own eloquence while they represent one of the orators of 
the age. But they all ag^e in the advice and arguments for pequry, 
which in the fi-jld of controversy are fiercely attacked by the Pro- 
testants, and feebly defen^d by the Catholics. The latter are 

discouraged by the miofortun^of •'Waraa. 
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follow my footsteps in the paths of glory and Ealvation; and 
if still ye have scruples, devolve on my head the punishment 
and the sin.” This mischievous casuistiy- was seconded bv 
his respectable character, and the levity of popular assem- 
blies ; war was resolved; on the same spot where peace had 
80 lately been sworn ; and, in the execution of the treaty, 
the Turks were assaulted fay the Christians, to whom, with 
some reason, they might apply the epithet of infidels. The 
falsehood of Ladislaus to his word and oath was p.alliatcd by 
the religion of the times ; the most perfect, or at least the 
most popular, excuse would have been the success of his 
arms and the deliverance of the Eastern Church. But the 
same treaty which should h.ave bound his conscience had 
diminished his strength. On the proclamation of the peace, 
the French and German volunteers departed with indignant 
murmurs ; the Poles were exhausted by distant warfare, and 
perhaps disgusted with foreign command ; and their palatinc.s 
accepted the first licence, and hastily retired to their pro- 
vinces and castles. Even Hungary was divided by faction, 
or restrained by a laudable scruple ; and t!m relics of the 
crusade that marched in the second expedition were reduced 
to an inadequate force of twenty thousand men. A Walla- 
chtan chief, who joined the royal standard with his vassai-s, 
presumed to remark that their numbers did not exceed tiio 
hunting retinue that sometimes attended the sultan ; and the 
gift of two horses of matchless speed might admonish Lndis- 
laus of bis secret foresight of the event. But the despot of 
Servia, after the restoration of his countrj- and children, was 
tempted by the promise of new realms ; and the inexperience 
of the king, the enthusiasm of the legate, and the martial 
presumption of Huniades himself, were persuaded that every 
obstacle must yield to the invincible virtue of the sword and 
the cross. After the passage of the Danube, two roads 
might lead to Constantinople and the Hcliespont ; the one 
direct, abrupt, and difficult, through the mountains of 
Hfernus ; the other, more tedious and secure, over a level 
country, and -along the shores of the Euxine, in whicii their 
flanks, according to the Serbian discipline, might nlw.avs bo 
covered by a moveable fortification of. wagons. The latter 
was judiciously preferred; the Catholics marched tlirongh 
the plains of Bulgaria, burning, with wanton cruelty, Iho 
churches and villages of the Christian natives; and their 
Ton. nr- ^ 
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last station was at "Wama, near tie sea-slore ; on wHch 
the defeat and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a memo- 
rable name.* 

It was on this fatal spot, that, instead of finding a confe- 
derate fleet to second their operations, they were alarmed 
by tlie approach of Amurath himself, who had issued from 
Jiis Magnesian solitude, and transported the forces of Asia 
to the defence of Europe. According to some writers, the 
■ (rteek emperor had' been awed, or , seduced, to grant the 
pafeage of the Bosphorus, and an indelible stain of corrup- 
tion is fixed on the Genoese, or the pope’s nephew, the 
Catholic admiral, ■whose mercenaiy connivance betrayed the 
guard of the Hellespont. Erom Adrianople, the sultan 
adv-anced by hasty marches, at the head of sixty thousand 
nien ; and when the cardinal and Huniades had taken a 
■nearer survey of the numbers and order of the Turks, these 
ardent warriors proposed the tardy and impracticable mea- 
sure of a retreat. The king alone was resolved to conquer 
or die ; and his resolution had almost been crowned -with a 
glorious and salutary victory. The princes were opposite 
to each other in the centre ; and the beglerbegs, or generals 
of Anatolia and Eomania, commanded on the right and left 
against the adverse dirisions of the ' despot and Huniades. 
The Turkish Things were broken on the first onset, but the ad- 
vantage was fatal ; and the rash victors, in the heat of the pur- 
suit, Tvere carried far away from the annoyance of the enemy 
or tiie support of their friends. When Amurath beheld the 
flight of his squadrons, he despaired of his fortune and that 
of the empire; a veteran janizary seized his horse’s bridle; 
and he had magnanimity to pardon and reward the soldier 

■* Warna, under the Grecian name of Odesaus, was a colony of the 
Milesians, which they denominated from the hero Ulysses. (Cellatius, 
tom.i. p. 374; D’Anville, tom.i. p. 312.)' According to Arrian’s Periphis 
of the Eusine, (p. 24, 25, in the first volume of Hudson’s Geographers), 
it was situate one thousand seven hundred and forty stadi^ or furlongs, 
from the mouth of the Danube; two thousand one hundred and, forty 
from Byzantium ; and three hundred and sixty to the north ,6f a ridge 
or promontory of mount Hsemus, ■which advances into the, sea.- [Two 
diberent dates are'assigned for the foundation of Odessiis, 750 and 
592 b'.C. The former is considered to be coiTect, as Miletus at that time 
was at the summit of naval power. (Clinton, F. H. i. 158. 226.) TVarna 
fVama) is too celebrated in modern warfare to require any further 
notice. — En.] 
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who dared to perceive the terror, and arrest the liight, oriiia 
Eovereign. A copy of the treaty, the monument of Chris- 
tian perfidy, had been displayed in the front of battle; and 
it is said, that the sultan in his distress, lifting his eves and 
his hands to heaven, implored the protection of the 'God of 
truth; and called on the prophet .Jesus himself to avenge 
the impious mockerj' of his name and religion.* IVitli inlc-^ 
rior numbers and disordered ranks, the king of Hungafi: 
rushed forwards in the confidence of victoiy, till his career, 
was stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of the janizaries, 
If we may credit the Ottoman annals, hi.s horse was pierced 
by the javelin of Amurath ;t he fell among the spears of tho . 
infantry ; and a Turkish soldier proclaimed with a loud voice, 

“ Hungarians, behold the head of your king ! ” The death 
of Ladislaus was the signal of their defeat. On his return 
from an intemperate pursuit, Huniades deplored his error 
and the public loss ; he strove to rescue the royal body, till 
he was overwhelmed by the tumultuous crowd of the victors 
and vanquished ; and the last efforts of bis courage and con- 
duct were exerted to save the remnant of his Wallachian 
cavalry. Ten thousand Cimstians were slain in tlic disas- 
trous 'battle of Wama; the loss of the Turks, more con- 
siderable in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to their total 
strength; yet the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to 
confess, that his ruin must be the consequence of a second 
' and similar victory. At his command a column was erected 
on the spot where Ladislaus had fallen; but the modest 
inscription, instead of accusing the rashness, recorded tho 
valour, and .bewailed the inisfortune, of the Hungarian 
youthij 

* Some C3nristian writer* , ofBnn, tliat ho drew from his bosom the 
host or w.ifer on which the treaty hadjiof been Bwom. . The JIo“lcin3 
suppose, with more simplicity, an appeal to God and his prophet 
Jesus, which, is likewieo insinuated by Callimachus (L S, p. 5IG. 
Spondau. ad. 1441, No.8). - - t A critic will alway* 

distrust these sjioh'a ppima ,of a ^.victorious general, so difficult for 
valour to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent. (Canlcmir, p. DO, 51.) 
Callimachus (k S, p. 517) more simply .and probably affirms, super- 
venientlhus janiivris, tclorum mullitudinc, non tarn confossu? c.it, qiiani 
obriitus,. ' , ■ t lh'.side.s some valuable hints from 

cEneas Sylvius, which are diligently collected by .Spondanus, our hc=t 
authorities are three historians of the fifteenth century, Philippus 
Callimachus (de Rebus a Vladhriao Polonorum attpie Hungaroram 
Rege gestis, libri 3, m Boh Script'. Rerum Huugaricarum, tom. i 
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last station -vras at ‘Wama, near the sea-shore ; on which 
the defeat and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a memo- 
rable name.* 

It was on this fatal spot, that, instead of finding a confe- 
derate fleet to second their operations, they were alarmed 
by the approach of Amnratb himself, who had issued from 
his hlagnesian solitude, and transported the forces of Asia 
to the defence of Europe. According to some writers, the 
(rreek emperor had' been awed, or seduced, to grant the 
pafeage of the Bosphorus, and an indelible stain of corrup- 
tion is fixed on the Genoese, or the pope’s nephew, the 
Catholic admiral, whose mercenary connivance betrayed the 
gnar'd of the Hellespont. Erom Adrianople, the sidtan 
adv-anced by hasty marches, at the head of sixty thousand 
men ; and when the cardinal and Huniades had taken a 
nearer survey of the numbers and order of the Turks, these 
ardent warriors proposed the tardy and impracticable mea- 
sure of a retreat. The king alone was resolved to conquer 
or die ; and his resolution bad almost been crowned with a 
glorious and salutary victory. The princes were opposite 
to each other in the centre ; and the beglerhegs, or generals 
of Anatolia and Eomania, commanded on the right and left 
ag.ain8t the adverse dinsions of the despot and Huniades. 
The Turkish iiings were broken on the first onset, but the ad- 
vantage was fatal ; and the rash victors, in the heat of the pur- 
suit, were carried far away from the annoyance of the enemy 
or the su]iport of their friends. "When Amurath beheld the 
flight of his squadrons, he despaired of his fortune and that 
of the empire ; a veteran janizary seized his horse’s bridle ; 
and he had magnanimity to pardon and reward the soldier 


■* 'Wama, under the Grecian name of Odessus, was a colony of the 
Milesians, which they denominated from the hero Ulysses. (Cellarius, 
tom. i. p. 374; D’Anville, tom. i. p. 312.)’ According to Arrian’s Periplus 
of the Euxine, (p. 24, 25, in the first volume of Hudson’s Geographers), 
it was situate one thousand seven hundred and forty stadia, or furlongs, 
from the mouth of the Danube; two thousand one hundred and forty 
from Byzantium ; and three hundred and sixty to the north of a ridge 
or promontory of mount Hiemus, which advances into the. sea.- [Two 
dftl'erent dates are' assigned for the foundation of Odessus, 730 and 
592 B.a The former is considered to be coiTect, as Miletus at thattime 
wa.s at the summit of naval power. (Clinton, F. H. i. l.')8. 225.) Wama 
(Varna) is too celebrated in modem warfare to require any further 
notice. — En.] 
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who dared to perceive the terror, and arrest the tlight, of hia 
sovereign. A. copy of the treaty, the monument of Chris- 
tian perfidy, had been displayed in the front of battle ; and 
it is said, that the sultan in his distress, lifting his eyes and 
his hands to heaven, implored the protection of the God of 
truth; and called-on the prophet Jesus himself to avenge 
the impious mockery of his name and religion.* 'With infe-, 
rior numbers and disordered ranks, the king of Hungary 
rushed forwards in the confidence of ^ctory, till his career, 
was stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of the janizaries. 
If we may credit the Ottoman annals, his horse was pierced 
by the javelin of Amurath ;t he fell among the spears of the . 
infantry; and a Turkish soldier proclaimed with a loud voice, 
Hungarians, behold the head of your king ! ” The death 
of Ladislaus was the signal of their defeat. On his return 
from an intemperate pursuit, Huniades deplored his error 
and the pubUc loss ; he strove to rescue the royal body, till 
he was overwhelmed by the tumultuous crowd of the victors 
and vanquished ; and the last efibrts of his courage and con- 
duct were exerted to save the remnant of his W allachian 
cavalry. Ten thousand Christians were slain in the disas- 
trous battle of "Warna; the loss of the Turks, more con- 
siderable in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to their total 
strength; yet the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to 
confess, that his ruin must be the consequence of a second 
' and similar victory. At his command a column was erected 
on the spot where Ladislaus' had fallen; but the modest 
inscription, instead of accusing the rashness, recorded the 
valour, and bewailed tho misfortune, of the Hungarian 
youth.J 

* Some Christian writers aiUnn, that he drew from his bosom the 
host or wafer on which the treaty had hot been sworn. . Tho Moslems 
suppose, with more simplicity, an appeal to God and his prophet 
Jesus, which, is likewise insinuated by Callimachus (L 3, p. 51C. 
Spondau. A.D. Ifp.S). - t A critic will always 

distrust these tjpolia ppim'a of a ^victorious general, so difficult for 
valour to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent. (Cantemir, p. 90, 91.) 
Callimachus {!.' 3, p. 517) more simply and probably affirm.s, super- 
venientibus Janizaria, tclorum raultitudine, non tam confossus c.st, quam 
obnilus.. ■ ' . ?; Besides some valuable hints from 

riiueas Sylvius, which are diligently collected by Spondanua, our best 
.authorities are three historians of tho , fifteenth century, Philippu.s 
Callimachus (de Kehus a t'ladislao Polonorum atque Hungarorum 
Rege gestis, libri 3, in Bel. Script'. Rerum Ilungaricarum, tom. i 
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Before 1 lose sight of the field -of 'Wama, T am tempted 
to pause on the character and story of two principal 
actors, the cardinal Julian and John Huniades. Julian* 
Cffisarini was bom of a noble family of Borne ; his studies 
had embraced both the Latin and &reek learning, both the 
sciences of divinity and law ; and his versatile genius was 
equally adapted to the schools, the camp, and the court. Jfo 
isooner had he been invested with the Eoman purple, than 
be was sent into Germany to arm the empire against the 
, rebels and heretics of Bohemia. The spirit of persecution 
is unworthy of a Christian ; the military profession ill be- 
comes a priest ; but the former is excused by the times ; 
and the latter was ennobled by the courage of Julian, who 
stood- dauntless and alone in the disgraceful flight of the 
German host. As the pope’s legate, he opened the' council 
of Basil; but the president soon appeared the most stre- 
nuous champion of ecclesiastical freedom ; and an opposition 
of seven years was conducted by his ability and zeal. After 
proinotin.^ the strongest measures, against the authority and 
person ot Eugenius, some secret motive of mterest or con- 
science engaged him to desert on a sudden the popular partyv 
The cardinal withdrew himself from Basil to Ferrara ; and, 
in the debates of the Greeks and Latins, the two nations 
admired the dexterity of his arguments and the depth of his 
theological erudition.f In his Hungarian embassy we have 
already seen the mischievous efiects of his .sophistry and 
eloquence, of which Julian himself was the first victim. The 
cardinal, who performed the duties of a priest and a soldier, 
was lost in the defeat of W^arna. ■ The circumstances of his 
death are variously related ; but it, is believed that a weighty 

p. 433 — 518). Bonfinius (Decad. 3, L 5,p. 460 — 467), and Chalcocondjles 
(L 7, p. 165-:— 179). The two first were Italians, but they passed their 
lives in Poland and Hungary. (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, med. et infimffl 
Hiitatis, tom. i. p. 324. Vossius de- Hist. Latin. L 3, c. 8. 11. Bayle, 
Hictionnairei, Boirm-ius.) A small tract of Felix Petanciu^ chancellor 
of Segnia (ad calcem Guspinian. de Casaribns, p. 716 — ^722), represents 
the theatre of the war in the fifteenth century. 

* M. Lenfant has d^cribed the origin (Hist, da Concile de Basle, 
tom. L p. 247, &c.),'and Bohemian campaign (p. 315, £:c.), of cardinal 
Julian. His services at Basil and Ferrara, and his unfortunate end, 
are occasionally related by Spondanus, and the continuator of Fleury. 

■t Syropulus honourably praises the talents of an enemy (p. 117) : 
ToJnvra rtvn ttirtv o louXia'rog wfwXaruir/iivaJC dydy cai XoyUbig, 
cai [Ur’ tmCTTiftrjg cal ctivortjrog 'PijropiVTjc. 
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incumbrance of gold impeded his flight, and templed the 
cruel avarice of some Christian fugitives. 

From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origin, the merit 
of John Huniades promoted him to the command of the 
Hungarian armies. His father was a 'W^allachiau, his mother 
a Greek ; her unknown race might possibly ascend to the 
emperors of Constantinople ; and the claims of the Walla- 
chians, with the surname of Corvinus, from the place of his 
nativity, might suggest a thin pretence for mingling his 
blood with the patricians of ancient Home.* In his youlh 
he served in the wars of Italy, and was retained, with twelfe 
horsemen, by the bishop of Zagrab ; the valour of the idlate 
kniglit\ was soon conspicuous he increased his fortunes by' 
a noble and wealthy marriage ; and in the defence of the 
Hungarian borders, he won iu the same year three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence, Ladislaus of Poland 
obtained the crown of Hungary ; and the important service 
was rewarded by the title and office of waivod of Transylvania. 
The first of Julian’s crusades added two Turkish laurels on 
his brow; and in the public distress the fatal errors of 
"Warna were forgotten. During the absence and minority 
of Ladislaus of Austria, the titular king, Huniades was 
elected supreme captain and governor of Hungary ; and if 
envy at first was silenced by terror, a reign of twelve years 
supposes the arts of policy as weU as of war. Tet the idea 
of a consummate general is not delineated in his campaigns ; 
the white knight fouglit with' the hand, rather than the 
head, as the chief of desultory Barbarians, who attack without 
fear, and fly without shame ; and his military life is composed 
of a romantic alternative of victories and escapes. By the 
Turks, who employed his' name to frighteii their perverse 
children, he was corruptly denominated Jancus Lain, or the 
wicked ; their hatred is'the proof of their esteem ; the king- 
dom which he guarded was maccessible to their arms; and 

* See Bonfinius, Deciid.,3, I. 4, p.' 423., Could the Italian historian 
pronounce, or the king of Hungary hear, without a blush, the absurd 
flattery, which^ confounded, the name of a 'Vyu'ila"hian village, with the 
casual, though’ glorious, opltheVof a single branch of the Valerhan :■ 
family at Home ? . • + Philip do Comincs (Mdmoire?, 

L 6, c. 13), froin the tradition of the times, mentions him with high 
encomiums', but . under the whirasicjil n.amo of the Chev.alier Blanc 
de Vjvlaigne (Valnchia). The Greek Chalcocondyl , and the Turkish 
Annals of Leuncluvius, presume to accuse his fidelity or valour. 
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they felfc him most daring and formidable, when they fondly 
believed the captain and his country irrecoverably lost, In- 
stead, of confining himself to a defensive vrar,* four ' years 
after the defeat of "Wama he again penetrated into the lieart 
of _Bulgaria;’ and in the plain of Cossova sustained, till the 
third day, the shock of the Ottoman army, four times more 
numerous than his oum. As he fled alone through the 
^voods of Wallackia, the hero was surprised by two robbers; 
but while they disputed a gold chain that hung at his 
neck, he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the other, 
and, after new perils of captirity or death, consoled by his 
presence an afflicted kingdom. But the last and most glo- 
rious action of his life was the defence of Belgrade against 
the powers of Mahomet the Second in person. After a siege 
of forty days, the Turks, who had already entered the town, 
were compelled to retreat, and the joyful nations celebrated 
Himiades and Belgrade, as the bulwarks of Christendom.* 
About a month after this ^eat deliverance, the champion 
expired ; and his most splendid epitaph is the regret of the 
Ottoman prince, who sighed that he could no longer hope- 
for revenge against the single antagonist who had Wumphed 
over his arms. On the first vacancy of the throne, Matthias 
Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of age was elected 
and crowned by the grateM Hungarians. His reign was 
prosperous and long; Matthias aspired to the glory of a 
conqueror and a saint ; but his purest merit is the en- 
couragement of learning ; and the Latin orators and histo- 
rians, who were invited from Italy .hy the son, have shed the 
lustre of their eloquence on the father’s character.t 


* See Bonfinins (Decad. 3, L 8, p.,492) and Spondanus {a.d. 1456, 
Ko. 1 — 7). Huniades shared the glory of the defence of Belgrade 

with Capistran, a Franciscan friar; find in their respective narratives, 
neither the saint nor the hero conc^escends to tahe notice of his rivaVa 
merit. t See Boh.flhius, Decad. 3, L 8 ; Decad. 4, L 8. 

The observations of Spondanus on the life and character of_ Matthias 
■ Qgwinus are curious and critical (A.n. 1464, Ko. -I; 1475, Ko. 6; 
1476 ; 1490, 27o. 4/ .5). Italian fame was the object of 
his vanity. His abfiouSrafi-e 'Celebrated in the Epitome Eenun Hunga- 
ricanim (p. 322—412) of Peter Ranzanu's, a Sicilian. His vris^ and 
facetious sayings are registered by Galestus Martius of 2»arm (oze 
568)' and we have a particular narrative of 'his wedding and corMa- 

tion.' These three tracts are all contained in the first -roL of BeL 
Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum. [Matthias was only fifteen years 
old when he was called in 1458 from a Bohemian prison to the throne 
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In the list of heroes, John Huniades and Scanderhcg are 
.commonly associated ;* and they are both entitled to our 
notice, since their occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed 
the ruin of the Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of 
Scanderbegjtyvas the hereditary prince of -a" small district 
of Epirus or Albania, between the mountains and the Adriatic 
sea. Unable to contend with the sultan’s power, Castriot 
submitted to the hard conditions of peace and tribute ; he 
delivered his four sons as the pledges of his fidelitj' ; and tlie 
Christian youths, after receiving the mark of circumcision, 
were instructed in the Mahometan religion, and trained in 
the arms and arts of Turkish. policy. J The three elder 
brothers were confounded in the crowd of slaves ; and the 
poison to which their deaths are ascribed cannot be verified 
or disproved' by any positive evidence. Yet the suspicion 
is in a great measure removed by the kind and paternal 
treatment of George Castriot, the fourth brother, who, from 
his tender youth displayed the strength and spirit of a 
soldier. The successive overthrow of a Tartar and two 
Persians, who carried a proud defiance to the Turkish court, 
recommended him to the favour-of Amurath ; and his Tur- 
kish appellation of Scanderbeg (Iskender Beg), or the lord 
Alerander, is an indelible memorial of his ^oiy and ser- 
.vitude. His father’s principality was reduced into a province; 
but the loss was compensated by the rank and title of sanjiak, 
a command of five thousand horse, and the prospect of the 
first dignities of the empire. He served with honour iu tlio 

of Hungary, wliioh he held till 1490. He founded the University of 
Buda in 1465 ; obtained the crown of Bohemia in 1409 ; and defended 
hifl territories successfully , against the Turks and the emperor 
Frederic HI.— En.] . , . ■ . 

* They are ranked by Sir 'William Temple, in his plc.-i-sing Essay on 
Heroic Virtue fWorks,' vol. iii. p. 385), among the seven chiefs who 
have deserved, without wearing,- a royal crown ; Belisnrius, Narses, 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, William first prince of Orange, Alexander duke 
of Parma, John Huniades, and George Castriot, or Scanderbeg. 

t I could w-ish lor somo simple .authentic myfiioirs of a friend of 
Scanderbeg, which would ‘introduce mo to the man, the time, and tho 
place. In the old and national history of Marinur Barletius, a priest of 
Scodra (do Vitd, Moribus, et Kebus gestis, Georgii Caatrioti, &c. 
libri 13, p. 307. Argentorat. 1637, in'foh), his gaudy and cumbei-somo 
robes are stuck with many false jewels. See likewise Cb.alcocondylas, 
1. 7, p. 185 ; 1. 8, p. 229. His circumcision, education, Ac. 

are marked by llarU-us with brevity and reluctance (1. 1, p. G, 7). 
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■vrars of Europe and. Asia; anS -n-e may smile afc the art or. / 
credulity of the historian, who supposes that in every en- < 
counter he spared the Christians, while, he fell with a thun- ! 
dering ai-in om his Mussulman foes. The glory of Himiades • 
is without reproach ; he fought in the defence- of his religion 
and country ; but the enemies who applaud the patriot have 
branded his rival with the name of traitor and apostate. -In 
the eyes of . the Christians,' the rebellion of Scanderheg is 
justified by his father’s wrongs, the ambiguous death of his' 
three brothers, his own degradation, and the slavery of his 
■ country ; and they adore the generous, though tardy, zeal, 
■with which he asserted the faith and independence of his 
ancestors. But he , had imbibed from his ninth year the 
doctrines of the Koran : he was ignorant of the Gospel ; the 
religion of a soldier is determined by authority and habit; 
nor is it easy to conceive what new illumination, at the age • 
of forty,*= could be poured into his soul. His motives would 
be less exposed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had 
he broken his chain from the moment that he was sensible 
of its weight ; but , a long oblivion had surely impaired his 
original right ; and every year of obedience and reward had 
cemented the mutual bond of the sultan and his subject. If 
Scanderheg had long harboured the belief of Christianity 
. and the intention of revolt, a worthy .mind must condemn 
the base dissimulation, that could serve only to betray, that 
could promise only to be forsworn, that could actively join 
in the temporal and spiritual perdition of so many thousands 
of his unhappy brethren. Shall we praise a secret corres- 
pondence with Huniades, while he commanded the vanguard 
of the Turkish army ? Shall we excuse the desertion of his 
standard; a treacherous desertion, which abandoned the 
victory to the enemies of his benefactor ? . In the confusion 
of a defeat, the eye of Scanderheg. was fixed on thoEeis 
Effendi, or principal secretary ; with a dagger at his breast, 
he extorted a firman or patent for the government of Alba- 

,*• Since Scanderbeg died a-d. 1466, in the sirty-third year of hia 
, ' age' {Slarinus, 1. 13, p. 370), he was bom in 1403: since he yas tom 
A- lront“;his -parents by 'the Turks, when he was noyennis (Marinus, 1. 1, 
li 6), .that event must have happened in 1412, nine years before the 
‘t accessida of Amurath II. who must have inherited, not acquired, the 
Albanian slave. Spondanua has remarked this inconsistency, aj). 1431, 
No. 31 ; 1443, No. 14. ' . - 
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nia ; and the murder of the guiltless -scribe and his train 
prerented the consequences of an immediate discovery. 
\Vith some bold companions to whom he had rm-ealed his 
de.sign, he escaped in the night, by rapid marchesj from the 
.field of battle to his paternal mountainsi ' The gates of Croya 
were opened to the royal inandate ; and no ’ sooner did he 
command the fortress, than George CastriPfc' dropped the 
mask' of dissimulation ; abjured the prophet and the sultan, 
and proclaimed himself the avenger of his family and country. 
The names of religion and liberty provoked a general revolt'; 
the Albanians, a martial race, were unanimous to live and . 
die with their hereditary prince; and the Ottoman garrisons 
were indulged in the choice of martyrdom or baptism; In 
the assembly of the states of Epirus; Scanderbeg was elected 
general of the Turkish war; and each-of the allies engaged 
to furnish his respective proportion- of men and money. 
Erom these contributions, from his patrimonial estate, and 
from the valuable salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annual 
revenue of two himdred thousand ducats ;* and the entire 
sum, exempt from the demands of luxury, was Blrictly appro- 
priated to the public use. His manners were popular ; but 
nis discipline was severe ; and every superfluous rice was 
banished from his camp; his example strengthened his com- 
mand ; and under his conduct, the Albanians were invincible 
in their own opinion and that of their enemies. The bravest 
adventurers of France' and Germany were allured by his 
' fame, and retained in his service ; his standing militia con- 
sisted of eight thousand' horse and seven thousand foot; the 
horses were small, the men' were active ; but he viewed with 
a discerning eye the difficulties and resources of the moun- 
tains ; and, at the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation 
was distributed in the strongest posts. With such unequal 
arms, Scanderbeg resisted twenty-three years the powers of 
the Ottoman empire; and two conquerors, Amurath the 
Second, and his greater son, were, repeatedly baffled by % 
rebel, whom they pursued with seeming contempt and im- 
placable resentment. At the head of sixty thousand horse 
and forty thousand janizaries, Amurath entered Aj.l^’ ig^ 
he might ravage ■'the open country, occupy the de{v*J^3M| 
tewns, convert the' churches into moschs, circun^'c th^ 

* His revenue and forces are lucidly given by Slarinus (1. 2, p, 44). 
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Christian youths,' and punisli \rith deatli bis adult and obsti- 
nate captives ; but the conquests of tbe sultan Tvere conSned 
to the petty fortress of Sfetigrade ; and the garrison, invin- 
cible to bis arms, ■was oppressed by a paltry artifice and a 
superstitious scruple. Amurath , retired with shame and 
loss from the walls of Croya, tbe castle and residence of .the 
Castiiots ; tbe march, the siege, the retreat were harassed 
• by a vexatious, and almost invincible adversary :'t and- the 
disappointment might tend to imbitter, perhaps to shorten, 
the last days of tbe sultan.J In the fulness of conquest, 
lilahomet the Second still felt at his bosom this domestic 
thorn; his lieutenants were permitted to negotiate a truce; 
and tbe Albanian prince may justly be praised as a firm and 
able champion of his national independence. The enthusiasm 
of chivalry and religion has ranked him •with the irames of 
Alexander and Pyrrhus ; nor ■would they blush to acknow- 
ledge their intrepid coimtryman; but hrs narrow dominion, 
and slender powers, must' leave him at an humble distance 
below the heroes of antiquity, ■who triumphed over the East 
and the Eoman legiorrs. His splendid achievements, the 
bashaws ■whom he encountered, the armies that he discom- 
fited, and the three thousand Turks who were slain by his 
single hand, must be weighed in tbe scales of suspicious 
criticism. Against an illiterate enemy, and in the dark 
solitude of Epirus, his partial biographers may safely indulge 

■* There were two Dibras, the upper and lower, the Bnlgariaa and 
Albanian: the former, seventy miles from Croya (L 1, -p. 17), was 
contiguous' to the fortress of Sfetigrade, whose inhabitants refused to 
drink from a well into which a dead dog had traitorously been cast 
(L 5, p. 139, 140). We want a good map of Epirus, [The territory 
held by Scanderbeg, extended from the lake of Labsatis, or Scroda, 
and the Montenegro in the north, to the river Aou^ now Voloussa, and 
.the Acroceraimian promontory in the south. It was divided into 
three provinces : Zenta, north of the river Diin ; Dibra, comprising 
the central region ; and Musaki, between the lake Ochrida and the 
Hadriatic. The second of these was the seat of the brave and civilised 
tribe of the Mirdites, to which Scanderbeg belon^d ; its capital, Croya, 

. was ‘his birth-place : and Lissus, now ijessio, at the mouth of the 
Drin,:still contains his tomb, Koeppen, p. 205, — ^En.] 

-}- Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir (p. 92), _ ■with the 
pompous and prolix declamation in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books 
of the Albanian priest, who has been copied b}' the tribe of strange, 
and moderns. ^ In honour of his hero, Barletius 

(1, 6, p. 1S8 — ^192) kills the sultan, by disease indeed, under the walls 
of Croya. But this audacious fiction is disproved by the Greeks and 
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the latitude of romance ; but their fietions are exposed by 
the light of Italian history ; and they afford a strong pre- 
sumption against their own truth, by a fabulous tale of his 
exploits, when be passed the Ainatic with eight hundred 
horse to the succour of the king of Naples.*' itTithout dis- 
paragement to his fame, they might have owned that he was 
finally oppressed by the Ottoman powers ; in bis extreme 
danger he applied to pope Pius the Second for a' refuge in 
the ecclesiastical State ; and his resources were almost ex- 
hausted, since Scanderbeg died a fugitive at Lissus on the 
Venetian territory .f His sepulchre was soon violated by the 
Turkish conquerors ; but the janizaries, who wore his bones 
enchased in a bracelet, declared by this superstitious amu- 
let their involuntary reverence for his valour. The instant 
ruin of his country may redound to the hero’s glory ; yet, 
had he balanced the consequences of submission and resist- 
ance, a patriot perhaps would have declined the unequal-con- 
test, which must depend' on the life and genius of one man. 
Scanderbeg might indeed be supported by the rational, 
though fallacious, hope, that the pope, the king of Naples, 
and the Venetian republic, would join in the defence of a 
free and Christian people, who guarded the sea-coast of the 
Adriatic, and the narrow passage from Greece to Italy. His 
infant son was saved from the national shipwreck ; the Cas- 
triotsj were invested with a Neapolitan dukedom, and their 
blood continues to flow in the noblest families of the realm. 
A colony of Albanian fugitives obtained a' settlement in 

Turks, who agree in the time and manner of Amuralh’s death at 
Adrianople. * Sec the marvels of his Calabrian 

expedition in the ninth and tenth hooks of llarinus Barletius, whieh 
may he rectiBed by the testimony or silence of JIuratori (Annali 
d’ltali.a, tom. siii. p. 291), .and his original nuthora (Joh. Simonetta' 
de llehuB Francisci Sfortiee, in Jturatori, Script. Remm Ital. tom. xxL 
p. 728, ct alios.) The Albanian cavalry, under the name of Slrmliols, 
soon became famous in the wars of Italy, (ildraoires dc Comincs, 
L 8, c. 5.) ' + Spondanus, from tlie best oridcnce 

and the mostrational critici-sm, has reduced the giant Scanderbeg to 
the human size (A.D. 1401, Ko. 20; 1403, Ro. 9, 1405, Xo. 12, 13; 
1407, No. 1). His own letter to the pope, and the testimony of 
Phranza (1. 3, c. 2S), a refugee in the neighhouring i.slc of Corfu,, 
demonstrate his last distress, which is awkwardly conce.alcd by 
Marinus Barletius (L 10). . * See the family of the 

Castriots, in Due.ange. (Fam. Dalmaticse, d:c. 18, p. 34S — 350.) 
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CfllxilDrifl, and tlicy prasarvG at tliis dav tliG lan*mapo and 
manners of their ancestors.* ' ■ ^ 

In the long career of the decline and fall of the Eoman 
empire, I have reached at length the last reign of the 
princes of Constantinople, who so feebly sustained the 
name and majesty of the Csesars.' On the'decease of John 
Ealseologus, who suirived about four years- the Hungarian 
crusade, t the royal family, by the death of Andronicus, and 
;the monastic profession of Isidore, was reduced to three 
[princes, Constantine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the suryivinf 
!Sons of the emperor ilanuel. Of these the first and the 
tiast were far distant in the Morea; but Demetrius, who 
possessed the domain of Selybria, was in the suburbs, at 
.the head of a party • his ambition was not chilled by the 
■^public distress ; and. his conspiracy with the Turks and the 
schismatics had already disturbed the peace of his country. 
The funeral of the late emperor was accelerated with 
singular and eyen suspicious haste : the claim of Demetrius 
to the vacant throne was justified by a trite and fiimsy 
sophism, -that he was bom in the purple, the eldest son of 
his father’s reign. But the empress-mother, the senate and 

* This colony of Albanese is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne.' (Travels 
into the Two Sicilies, vol. L p. 350 — 354.) [In Canto IL of Childe 
Harold, stanza 3S, Lord Byron celebrates Scanderbeg’s “ deeds of 
chivalrous emprise,” and in a note delineates the present state of the 
Albanians. Their "manners and language" prove their Celtic origin, 
which is also confirmed in Hobhouse’s Travels (i. 165) and Leake’s 
Eesearches in' Greece (2M — 357). They descend from the tribes of 
that race who in the earliest times peopled the districts south of the 
Danube, and served as mercenaries in the armies of the kings of 
Macedonia and Epirus. (Plutarch in Vit. Pyn-hi ; Polybius, L 2, c. 5.) 
The ancients believed them to be emigrants from Gaul, for wherever 
they found Galat® or Galli, they concluded that they must have come 
* from the region between the Rhine and the ocean. Here again, as in 
m^iy other lands (see vol. L p. 48 ; vol. iv. p. 220. 22-3), the original 
Celtic population retired before invaders from the East, and main- 
tained a long struggle, in the'ir western mountains. The resistance of 
i^je Albanians has continued, to modem times, t^’hen travellers dis- 
jyWer ip-Jtaly traces of Celtic “ manners and language,” they too often 
Ifor^tsWfc', much of that country was ori^nally held by “Gauls,” 
whose ■ p«ma;val habits have been preserved in secluded spots as 
.among tli^rWelsh, Highlanders, and Irish of our own islands. — Ep.] 

•j- The'toronology of- Phiynza is dear and authentic; but instead of 
fouf ye.ars and.se^n months, Spondantis (ad. 1445, --Ho. 7) assigns 
seven or eight ysars to, the. reign of the last Constantine, which he 
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soldiers, tlie clergy and people, vrere unanimous in the 
cause of the lawful successor ; and the despot Thomas, who, 
ignorant of the change, accidentally returned to the capital, 
asserted with becoming zeal the interest of his absent 
brother. An ambassador, the historian Phranza, was im- 
mediately dispatched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour, and dismissed him with gifts ; 
hut the gracious approbation of the Turkish sultan an- 
nounced his supremacy, and the approaching downfal of 
the Eastern empire. By the hands of two illustrious 
deputies, the imperial crown was placed, at Sparta, on the 
head of Constantine.* In the spring he sailed from the 
Morea, escaped the encounter of a Turkish squadron, 
enjoyed the acclamations of his subjects, celebrated the 
festival of a new reign, and exhausted by his donatives th;.' 
treasure, or rather the indigence, of the State. The emperor 
immediately resigned to his brothers the possession of the 
ilorea; and the brittle friendship of the two princes, 
Demetrius and Thomas, was conunned in their mother’s 
presence by the frail security of oaths and embraces. His 
next occupation was the choice of a consort. A daughter 
of the doge of Venice had been proposed ; but the Byzantine 
nobles objected the distance between an hereditary mon- 
arch and an elective magistrate ; and in their subsequent 
distress, the chief of that powerful republic was not un- 
mindful of the affront. Constantine afterwards hesitated 
between the royal families of Trebizond and Georgia; and 
the embassy of Phranza represents in his public and private 
life the last days of the Byzantine empire.f 
The protovesiiarc, or great chamberlain, Phranza, sailed 
from Constantinople as the minister of a bridegroom ; and 
the relics of wealth and luxury were applied to his pompous 
appearance. His numerous retinue consisted of nobles and 
guards, of physicians and monks; he was attended by a 

deduces from a spurious epistle of Eugenius IV. to the king of 
iEthiopia, * [The want of uniformity in numbw, . 

.ing the Byzantine emperors of this name, has been noticed-in voV^k; 
p. 321, 322, &C. We find the last of them thus Tariouslyijdt^ignated ' 
■ by different writers : — Constantino XI. — (Finlay, ii. C20^AoO[ipen, 
p. 206. Oxford Tables. Biddle, Eca C';r'>n. p. 313). — XJT. (GibboiL ' 
Kruse, Tab. xxiv). — XIIL (Blair's Tables, edit: Ellis). — XfV. (Eckljol, 
wii 272). — XY. (Humphreys, p. 659).-^11 d.] V 

+ Phranza (h 3, c. 1 — 6) deserves credit and eatcem. 
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band of music ; and tbe term of Lis costly embassy was 
protracted above two years. On his arrival in Georgia or 
Iberia, the natives from tbe towns and villages flocked 
around tbe strangers ; and such was their simplicity, that 
they were delighted with the efleets, without understanding 
the cause, of musical harmony. 'Among the crowd was an 
old man, above a hundred years of age, who had formerly 
been carried away a captive by the Barbarians,* and who 
amused his hearers with a tale of the wonders of India,! 
from whence he had returned to Portugal by an unknown 
sea.J Prom this hospitable land Phranza proceeded to the 
coui’t of Trebizond, where he was informed hy the Greek 
prince of the recent decease of Amiirath. .Instead of 
rejoicing in the deliv^erance, the experienced statesman 
expressed his apprehension that an ambitious youth would 
not long adhere to the sage and pacific system of his father. 
After the sultan’s decease, his Christian wife ]\Iaria,§ the 
daughter of the Servian despot, had been honourably re- 
stored to her parents ; on the fame of her beauty and merit, 
she was recommended by the ambassador as the most 
worthy object of the royal choice; and Phranza recapitulates 
and refutes the specious objections that might be raised 
against the proposal. The majesiy of the purple would 
ennoble an unequal alliance ; the bar of affinity might be 
removed by liberal alms and the dispensation of the Church ; 

' * Suppose him to have been aaptured in 1394, in Timour’s first war 
in Georgia (Sherefeddin, 1. 3, c. 50): he might follow his Tartar master 
into Hindostan in 1393, and from thence sail to the spice islands. 

+ The happy and pious Indians lived a hundred and fifty years, 
and enjoyed the most perfect productions of the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms. The animals were on a large scale; dragons seventy 
cubits, ants (the formica Indica) nine inches long, sheep like elephants, 
elephants like sheep. Quidlibet audendi, &c. 

^ He sailed in a country vessel from the spice island to one of the 
ports of the exterior India ; invenitque navem grandem Ibericam, qu5 
in Portii'jaUiam est delatus. This passage, composed in 1477 (Phranza, 
L 3, c. 30), twenty years before the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is spurious or wonderful. But this new geography is sullied by 
the old and incompatible error, which places the source of the Hile in 
India..-- § Cantemir (p. S3) who styles her the 

daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen of the Seiwians, places her 
maniage with Amurath in the year 1424. Jt will not easily be 
belie ve'd, that in six-and-twenty years’ cohabitation, the sultan corpus' 
ejus non tetigit. After the taking of Constantinople, she -fled to 
Mahomet II. (Phranza, L 3, c. 22.) 
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the disgrace of Turkish nuptials had been repeatedly over- 
looked ; and though the fair jMaria was near fifty years ot 
age, she might yet hope to give an heir to the empire. 
Constantine listened to the advice, which was transmitted 
in the first ship that sailed from Trebizond ; but the fac- 
tions of the court opposed his marriage ; and it was finally 
prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, who ended her 
days in the monastic profession. Eeduced to the first 
alternative, the choice of Phranza was decided in favour of 
a Georgian princess; and the vanity of her father was 
dazzled by the glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, 
according to the primitive and national custom, a price for 
his daughter,* he offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, 
with an annual pension of five thousand, ducats; and the 
services of the ambassador were repaid by an assurance, 
that, as his son had been adopted in baptism by the emperor, 
the establishment of his daughter should be the peculiar 
care of the empress of Constantinople. On the return of 
Phranza, the treaty was ratified by the Greek monarch, who 
'aatli his own hand impressed three vermilion crosses on 
the golden bull, and assured the Georgian envoy, that in 
the spring his galleys should conduct the bride to her 
imperial palace. But Constantine embraced his faithful 
servant, not ■with the cold approbation of a sovereign, but 
with the warm confidence of a friend, who, after a long 
absence is impatient to pour his secrets into the bosom of 
his friend. “ Since the death of my mother and of Canta- 
cuzeue, who alone advised ipe without interest or passion,] 
I am surrounded (said the emperor) by men whom I can 
neither love, nor trust, nor esteem. You are not a stranger 
to Lucas Nota'ras, the great admiral ; obstinately attached to 
his oum. sentiments, he declares, both in private and jmblic, 
that his sentiments are the absolute measure of my thoughts 
and actions. The rest of the courtiers are swayed by their 
personal or factious -views; and how can I consult the 
monks on questions of policy and marriage ? I have yet 

* The classical reader -wUl recollect the offers of .iVgaroeianon 
(Iliad, 1. 5. 144), and the general pracline of antiquity. 

+ Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of hi? relation to tie emperor of that 
name) was great domestic, a firm asserter of the Grcel; creed, and a 
brother of the queen of Servia, whom he -risited 'with the character 
amhasEa/lor. (Syropulus, p. 37, 33. 45.) 
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imich employment for your diligence and .fidelity. In the 
spring you shall engage one of my brothers to solicit the 
succour, of the Western powers ; from the Morea you shall 
sail to Cyprus on a particular commission ; and from thence 
proceed to Georgia, to receive and conduct the future' 
empress.” “ Your commands (replied Phranza) are irre- 
sistible; but deign, great air, (he added with a serious 
smile,) to consider, that if I am thus perpetually absent, 
from my family, my wife may be tempted either to seek 
another husband, or to throw herself into a monastery.” 
After laughing at his apprehensions, the emperor more 
gravely consoled him, by the pleasing assurance that this 
should be his last service abroad, and that he destined for 
his son a wealthy and noble heiress; for himself, the 
important office of great logothete, or principal minister of 
state; The marriage was immediately stipulated ; but the 
office, however incompatible with his own, had been usurped 
by the ambition of the admiral. Some delay was requisite 
to negotiate a consent and an equivalent; and the nomina-, 
tion of Phranza was half declared, and half suppressed, lest 
it might be displeasing to an insolent and powerful favourite. 
The winter was spent in the preparations of his embassy ; 
and Phranza had resolved that the youth his son . should 
embrace this opportunity of foreign travel, and be left, on 
the appearance of danger, with his maternal kindred of the 
Morea. Such were the private and public designs, which 
were interrupted by a Turkish war, and finally buried in 
tbe ruins of the empire. ^ , 


CHAPTER LXVIII. — eeign and chaeacter of itahouet the 

■ SECOND.— SIEGE, ASSAULT, AND FINAL CONQUEST, OF CCNSTANTINOPLE 
BY THE TURKS. — ^DEATH OF CONSTANTINE FALilOLOGUS. — SERVITUDE 
OP THE GREEKS. — EXTINCTION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST. — 
CONSTERNATION OF EUROPE. — CONQUESTS AND DEATH OF MAHOMET 
THE SECOND. • • . i. . - ' ' 

The siege of Constantinople by. the Turks attracts bur 
first attention to the person- and character of the great 
destroyer. Mahomet the Second*- was the son of the 

* For the character of Mahomet 11. it is dangerous to trust either 
the Turks or the Christians. The most moderate picture appears to 
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second Amurath; and tliough Lis mother has been deco- 
rated n-ith the titles of Christian and princess, she is more 
probably confounded rvith the numerous concubines ivho 
peopled from every climate the harem of the sultan. His 
first education and sentiments were those of a devout 
Mussulman ; and as often as he conversed with an infidel, 
he purified bis hands and face by the legal rites of ablution. 
Age and empire appeared to have relaxed this narrow 
bigotry; his aspiring genius disdained to acknowledge , a 
power above his own ; and in his looser hours he presumed 
(it is said) to brand the prophet of Mecca as a robber and 
impostor. Xet the sultan persevered in a decent reverence 
for the doctrine and discipline of the Koran ;* his private 
indiscretion must have been sacred from the vulgar ear; 
and we should suspect the credulit)' of strangers and sec- 
taries, so prone to bplieve that a mind which is hardened 
against truth, must be armed with superior contempt for 
absurditj' and error. Under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters, Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid pro- 
gress in the paths of knowledge; and besides his native 
tongue, it is affirmed that he spoke or understood five 
languages, t the Arabic, the Persian, the Cli.aldean or 
Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. The Persian might 
indeed contribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to his 
edification; and such studies are familiar to the Oriental 
youth. In the intercourse of the Greeks and Turks, a con- 
queror might wish to converse with the people over whom ho 
was ambitious to reigu ; his own praises in Latin poetry J 

be drawn by Pbranz.'i (L 1, c. 33), whose resentment h.id cooled in .age 
and Bolitude; gee likewise Spond.mug (a.d. 1451, IVo. Ill, and the con- 
tinuatorof Fleury (tom. isii. p. 552), the El'^ia of Paulus Jovina ^1. 3, 
p. 164 — ^166), and the Dictionaaire de Bayle (tom. iii. p. 272 — 275). 

* Cantemir (p. 115), and the moschs which he founded, .attest his 
pnblio'regard for religion. Mahomet freely disputed with the patriarch 
Gennndius on the two religions. (Spond. a.d. 1453, Xo. 22.) 

+ Quinque lingucs prater euam noverat; Giwcam, L-atinam, Chal- 
daicam, Persicam. The Latin traoBlator of Phranz.a has dropped the 
Arabic, which the Koran must recommend to every Mussulm.an. 
[Gibbon has here correctly gapplied the transl.ator’s omi'^ion. In 
Phranza's original Greek, the Arabic is the fifth laSguagc. — Ln.] 

* Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the liberty of 
his wife’s mother and eisters from the conqueror of Consbantinopie- 
It was delivered into the Eultan’s band.s by the cnvoyn of tbe duke of 
llilan. Philelphus himself was guspected of a design of retiring tt 

von. VII. u 
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or prose* might find a' passage to the royal ear; hut 
iviiat use or merit could recommend to- the statesman 
or the scholar the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves ? 
The history and geography of the world were familiar to 
his memory; the lives of the heroes of tlie East, perhaps of 
thelYestjt excited his emulation; his skill in astrology is 
excused by the folly of the times, and supposes some 
rudiments of mathematical science ; and a profane taste for 
the arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation and reward 
of the ' painters of Italy.J But the influence of religion 
and learning was employed without efiect on his savage 
and licentious nature. I will not transcribe, nor do I 
'firmly believe, the stories of his fourteen pages, whose, 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen melon ; or of 
the beauteous slave, wbo.se head be severed from her body, 
to convince the janizaries that their master was not the 
votary of love. H is sobriety is attested by the sOence of the 
Turkish annals, which accuse three, and three only, of the 
Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenness.§ But it cannot be 
denied that his passions were at once furious ancl inexorable; 
tbat in the palace, as in the field, a torrent of blood was 
spilt on the slightest provocation ; and that the noblest of 
the captive vouth were often dishonoured by his unnatural 
■lust. In the Albanian war, he studied the lessons, and 

Constautlnople ; yet the orator often sounded the tnimpet of holy 
war. (See his life by JL Lancelot, in the Sldmoires de I’Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, tom. s. p. 7 IS. 724, &c.) 

Robert Yalturio published at Verona, in 1483, his twelve books 
de Re Militari, in which he first mentions the use of bombs. By 
his patron Sigismond Malatesta, prince of Rimini, it had been ad7 
dressed with a Latin epLtle to Mahomet II. 

According to Pbraaza, be assiduously studied the Rves and ac- 
tions ot Alexander, Augustus, Constantine, and Theodosius. I have 
re.td somewhere, that Plutarch's lives were tran.slated by his orders 
into the Turkish langu.-ige. If the eultan himself understood Greek, 
it must have been for the benefit of his subjects. Yet these Rves 
are a school of freedom as weii as of valour. 

5: The famous Gentile BeRino, whom he had invited from Venice, 
was dismissed with a chain and coRar of gold, and a purse of three 
th'dusand ducats, With Voltaire I laugh at the foolish story of a slave 
purposely beheaded, to instruct the painter in the action of tte muscles. 

§ These imperial drunkards were, SoRraan L Selim IL and Amu- 
rath IV. (Cantemir, p. 61.) The Sophis of Persia can produce a 
more regul-ar succession, and in tl -s last age, our European travellers 
were the witness and companions of their revels. 
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Boon surpassed the example, of his father; and the ednquest 
of two empires, t\yelTe kingdoms, and two hundred cities, 
a vain and flattering account, is ascribed to his invincible 
sword. He was doubtless a soldier, and possibly a general; 
Constantinople has sealed his glory ; but if we compare the 
means, the obstacles, and the achievements, ^fahomet the 
Second must blush to sustain a parallel with Alexander or 
Timour. Under his command, the Ottoman forces were 
always more numerous than their enemies; yet their pro- 
gress was bounded by the Euphrates and the Adriatic; 
and his arras were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, 
by the Ehodian knights, .and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Ainurath, he twice tasted of royalty, and 
twice descended from the throne ; his tender age was inca- 
pable of opposing his father’s restoration, but never could 
he forgive the vizirs who had recommended that salutary 
measure. His nuptials were celebrated with the daughter 
of a Turkman emir ; and after a festival of two months, he 
departed from Adrianople with his bride to reside in the 
government of Magnesia. Before the end of six weeks ho 
was recalled by a sudden message from the divan, which 
announced the decease of Amurath, and the mutinous 
spirit of the janizaries. His speed and vigour commanded 
their obedience: he passed the Hellespont with a chosen 
guard; and at the distance of a mile from Adrianople, tho 
vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadhis, the soldiers and 
the people, fell prostrate before the new sultan. They 
aflected to weep, they aflected to rejoice ; he ascended tho 
tlirone at the age of twenty-one years, and removed the 
cause of sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of 
his infant brothers.*’ The ambassadors of Europe and 
Asia soon appeared to congratulate his accession and 
solicit his friendship ; and to all he spoke the language of 
inoderation and peace. Tho confidence of tho Greek em- 
peror' was revived by the •solemn oaths and fair assurances 
with which he sealed 'the ratification of the trc.aty; and a 
rich domain on the h.anks of the Strymon was assigned for 
the annual pajTiient of three hundred thousand aspcr3,'d:he 

* C.ilapin, one of tlie.=e roy.il infant”, W .-.3 saved from hi? cmel bro- 
ther, and baptized at Koine under the name of Callistus Othomanijtis. 
.The emperor Frederic III. preeen ed him with an catato in Atiftria, 
Yibcre he ended his life; and Cuspiniau, who in bis yonth converaed 

u2 
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■pension of an Ottoman prince, who was detained at his 
request in the Bvzantine court. Tet the neighbours of 
Mahomet might tremble at the severity with which a 
youthful monarch reformed the pomp of his father’s house- 
holdj _ the expenses of luxury were applied to those of 
ambition, and a useless train of seven thousand falconers 
was either dismissed from his service or enlisted in .his 
troops. In the first summer of his reign, he visited with 
an army the Asiatic provinces; but after humbling the 
pride, Mahomet accepted the submission, of the Carama- 
, nian, that he might not be diverted by the smallest obstacle 
‘from the execution of his great design.* 

' ' The Mahometan, and more especi^y the Turkish, casuists 
lidte pronounced that no promise can bind the faithful 
against the interest and duty of their religion; and that 
the sultan inay abrogate his own treaties and those of his 
predecessors. The justice and magnanimity of Amurath 
had scorned this immoral privilege ; but his son, though 
the proudest of men, could stoop from ambition to the 
basest arts of dissimulation and deceit. Peace was on his 
lips, while war was in his heart ; he incessantly sighed for 
the possession of Constantinople ; and the Greeks, by their 
onm. indiscretion, afibrded the first pretence of the fatal 
rupture.t Instead of labouring to be forgotten, their 

■vrith the aged- prince at Vienna, applauds his piety and -nTsdom (De 
Cfe.saribus, p..fi72, 673.) .♦ See the accession of 

Mahomet IL in Ducas (c. 33), Phranza (I- 1, c. 33 ; L 3, c. 2), Chal- 
cocondylas (L p. 199), and Cantemir (p. 96). 

+ Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople, I shall observe, that 
except th^ short hints of Cantemir and Lennclaviua, I have not been 
able to obtain any Turkish account of this conquest; such an account 
as -n-e possess, of the siege of Rhodes by Solinaan IL (Memoires de 
I’Acaddmie- des Inscriptions, tom. xxvL p. 723 — 769). I must, there- 
fore, depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some degree, are sub- 
dued by their distress. Our standard texts are those of Ducas (c. 34 — 
42), Phranza (L 3, c, 7— ^20), Chalcocondyles (L8, p. 201 — 214), sind 
Leonardus Chiensis (Historia C. P. a Turco expugnata, IforimberghEe, 
1544, in quarto, twenty leaves.) The last of these' narratives is thfe 
earliest in date, since it was composed in the isle of Chios, the 16th of 
August, 1453, only seventy-nine days after the loss of the city, and in 
the first confusion of ideas and passions. Some hints may be added 
from an epistle of cardinal Isidore rin'Farragine Rferurn Turcicarum, ad 
calcem ChalcocondyL Clauseri, Basil. 1556) to pope ^Nicholas V. and a 
tract of Theodosius Zygomale, which he addressed in the year 1581 to 
Martin Crusius. '(Turco-Gitecia, L 1, p. 74 — 98. BasiL 1584.) TI 
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ambassadors pursued his camp, to demand the payment, 
and even the increase, of their annual stipend ; the divan 
was importuned by their complaints, and the vizir, a secret 
friend of the Christians, was constrained to deliver the, 
sense of his brethren. “.Te foolish and miserable Homans,” 
said Calil, “ we know your derices, and ye are ignorant of 
your own danger ! The scrupulous Amuratli is no more ; 
his throne is occupied by' a young conqueror, whom no 
laws can bind, and no obstacles can resist; and if you 
escape from his hands, give praise to the dirine clemency', 
which yet delays the chastisement of your sins. "Why do . 
ve seek to affright us by vain and indirect menaces? 
llelease the fugitive Orchan, crown him sultan of Eomauia-;' 
call .the Hungarians from beyond the Danube; arm against 
us the nations of the "West; and be assured that you will 
only provoke and precipitate your ruin.” But, if the fears 
6f the ambassadors were alarmed by the stern language of 
the vizir, they were- soothed by the courteous audience 
and friendly speeches of the Ottoman prince ; and Jlahomet 
assured them that, on his return to Adrianople, he would 
redress the grievances, and consult the true interest, of 
the Greeks. No sooner had he repassed the Hellespont, 
than he issued a mandate to suppress their pension, and to 
expel their officers from the banks of the Strymon ; in this 
measure he betrayed a hostile mind ; and the second order 
announced, and in some degree commenced,- the siege of 
Constantinople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus, an 
Asiatic* fortress had formerly been raised by' his grand- 
father ; in the opposite situation, on the European side, 
he resolved to erect a more.formidable castle; and a thou- 
sand masons were commanded to assemble in the spring on 
a spot named Asomatou; about five miles from the Greek 
Tnetropolis.* Persuasion , is the resource of Lthe feeble ; 
and the feeble can -seldom persuade; the ambassadors of 

various facts and materials are briefly, though critically, reviewed by 
Spondanus. (a.d. 1452, Xo. 1 — 27.) The hearsay relations of Mon- 
Btrelet and the distant Latins, I sh-all t.-il:o leave to disregard. 

• The situation of the lortrcs.s and the topography of the Bosphoni* 
are best learned from Peter Gyllius (do Bosphoro Thracio, 1. 2, c. 15). 
Leuiiclavius (P.andcct. p. 445), and' 'roumefort (Voyage dnna le Le- 
vant, tom. ii, letfre 15, p. 4-13, 444); but I must regret the map, oi 
plan, which Tournefort eent to the French minister of the marine. 
The reader may turn back to voL ii. ch. 17, of this history. 
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the emperor attempted, mthout success, to divert ^^Lahomet 
from the execution of his design. They represented that 
his grandfather had solicited the permission of Manuel to 
build a castle on his own territories ; but that this double 
fortification which .would command the strait, could only 
tend to violate the alliance of the nations ; to intercept the 
Latins who traded in' the Black Sea,* and perhaps to 
annihilate the subsistence of the city. “ I form no enter- 
prise,” replied the perfidious sultan, “against the city; but 
the empire of Constantinople is measured by her walls. 
Have you forgotten the distress to which my father was ' 
reduced, when you formed a league with the Hungarians ; 
■when they invaded our country by land, and the Hellespont 
was occupied by the French galleys ? Amurath was com- 
pelled to force the passage of the Bosphorus ; and ■ your 
strength was not equal to your malevolence. I was ften 
a child at Adrianople; the Moslems trembled; and, for 
awhile, the gabours * insulted our disgrace. But when my 
father had triumphed in the field otWama, he vowed, to 
erect a fort on the western shore, and that vow it is my 
duty to accomplish. Have ye the right, have ye the power, ■ 
to control my actions on my own ground ? For that ground 
is my own ; as far as the shores of the Bosphorus, Asia 
is inhabited by the Turks, and Europe is deserted by -the 
Eomans. Eetum, and inform your tog, that the present 
Ottoman is far difi'erent from his predecessors; that 7ns 
resolutions surpass iJieir wishes ; and thatJic performs more 
than tJie^ could resolve. Eeturn in safely — ^but the next 
who delivers a similar message may expect to be flayed 
alive.” After this declaration, Constantine, the first of the 
Greeks in spirit as in rank,t had determined to imsheath 

* The ■opprobrious name which the Turhs bestow on the infidels is 
expressed- Ka^orp by Duoas, and giaour by Leunclavius and the mo^ 
deras. \ The former-term is derived by Ducange (Gloss. Grsea tom. i. 
p. 530), from Ka)3ot)poi’, in -vulgar Greet, a tortoise, as denoting a 
retrograde motion from the faith. But alas? jra-ionr is no more than 
gliehtr, which was transferred from the Persian to the Turkish lan- 
guage, from the worshippers ' of fire to those of the crricifix. (D’Her- 
belot, Biblioh Orient, p. 375.)*; -.f Phranza does justice 

to his master’s sense and courage ; calliditatem faominis nonjgnorans 
imperator prior arma movers constituit; and stigmatizes the folly 
of the cum sacri turn profani proceres, which he had heard,-amenteH 
ape 'vana pascL Ducas was not a privy-councillor. ' ' ' 
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the swordj and to resist the appro.acli and establishment of 
the Turks on the Bosphoras. He was disarmed by the 
advice of bis ci\Tl and ecclesiastical ministers, who recom- 
mended a system less generous, and even less prudent, than 
liis own, to approve their patience and long-suffering, to 
brand the Ottoman with tlie name and guilt of an ag- 
gressor, and to depend git chance and time for their own 
safety, and the destruction of a fort, which could not long 
be maintained in the neighbourhood of a great and pop\i- 
lous city. Amidst hope and fear, the fears of the nise and 
the hopes of the credulous, the winter rolled away: the 
proper business of each man, and each hour, was postponed: 
and the Greeks shut their eyes against the impending 
danger, till the arrival of the spring and the sultan decided 
the assurance of their ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders are seldom 
disobeyed. On the 2(jth of March, the appointed spot of 
Asomaton was covered with an active swarm of Turkish arti- 
ficers ; and the materials by sea and land were diligently 
transported from Europe and Asia.*’ The lime had been 
burnt in Cataphrygia ; the timber was cut dovm in the woods 
of Heraclea and Mcomedia; and the stones were dug from 
the Anatolian quarries. Each of the thousand masons was 
assisted by two workmen ; and a measure of two cubits was 
marked for their daily task. The fortress t was built in a 
triangular form; each angle was flanked by a strong and 
massy tower ; one on the declmty of the hill, two along the 
sea-shore ; a thickness of twenty-two feet was assigned for 
the walls, thirty for the towers; and the whole.buildingiras 
covered with a sobd platform of lead. Slahomet himself 
pressed and directed the work with indefatigable ardour ; 
his three vizirs claimed the honour of finisriing their re- 
spective towers; the zeal of dhe.cadhis emulated that ofibu 
janizaries; the meanestTabour was ennobled b^' the service 
of God and the. sultan; and tlic diligence of the multitude 
was quickened by the eye of a despot, whoso smile was the 

* Instead of this. clear and consistent account, the Turkish nnn.a!i ' 
(C.antemir, p. 97) .revived the foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and iJido’g 
Btratanem in the foiiu’d.ition of Carthage. Tliese ann-ala (unie.=s wo .are 
pwayed by an .antichristian prejudice) are far less valuable than the 
Greek historians. + in the dimensions of 111!“ 

fortress, tho old castle of Europe, Phranza does not exactly agree with 
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hope of fortune, and whose frown was the messenger of 
death. The Greek emperor beheld, with terror, the irre- 
sistible progress of the work ; and vainly strove, by flattery 
and gifts, to assuage an implacable foe, who sought, . and 
secretly fomented, the slightest occasion of a quarrel. Such 
occasions must soon and inemtably be found. The ruins of 
stately churches, and even the marble columns which had 
had been consecrated to St. Michael the archangel, were 
employed without scruple by the profane and rapacious 
Moslems ; and some Christians, who presumed to. oppose 
the removal, received from their hands the crown of martyr- 
dom, Constantine had solicited a Turkish guard to protect 
the fields and harvests of his subjects ; the guard was fixed ; 
but their first order was to allow free pasture to the mules 
and horses of the camp, and to defend their brethren if they 
should be molested by the natives. The retinue of an Otto- 
man chief had left their horses to pass the night among the 
ripe com; the damage was felt;, the insult was resented; 
and sevr ral of both nations were slain in a tumultuous con- 
flict. Mahomet listened with joy to the complaint ; and a 
detachment was commanded to exterminate the guilty vil- 
lage; the guilty had fled; but forty innocent and unsuspect- 
ing reapers were massacred by the soldiers. Till this pro- 
vocation, Constantinople, had been open to the visits of 
commerce and curiosity ; on the first alarm, the gates were 
shut ; but the emperor, still anxious for peace, released on 
the third day His Turkish captives ;* and expressed, in a last 
message, the firm resignation of a Christian and a soldier. 
“ Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure 
peace, pursue” said he to Mahomet, “your impious warfare. 
My trast is in God alone ; if it should please him to mollify 
your heart, I shall rejoice in the happy change ; if he deli- 
vers the city into your hands, I submit without a murmur 
to his holy . will. But until the Judge of the earth shall 
pronounce between us, it is my duty to live and die in the 
defence of my people.” The sultan’s answer was hostile and 
decisive ; his fortifications were completed ; and before his 
departure for Adrianople he stationed, a vigilant aga and 

Chalcocondyles, whose description has been verified on the spofi-by hia 
editor Leunclavius. * Among these were some 

pages of Mahomet, so conscicas of his iaexomble rigour, that they begged 
to lose their heads in the city maless they could return before sunset 
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four hundred janizaries, to levy a tribute on the ships of 
every nation that should pass ■within the reach of their 
cannon. A Yenetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new 
lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk with a single bullet. The 
master and thirty sailors escaped in the boat; but they 
were dragged in chains to the porie ; the chief was impaled ; 
his companions were beheaded; and the historian Ducas 
beheld, at Demotica, their bodies exposed to the wild beasts. 
The siege of Constantinople was deferred till the ensuing 
spring; but an Ottoman army marched into the INIorea to 
divert the force of the brothers of Constantine. At this era 
of calamity, one of these princes, the despot Thomas, was 
blessed or afflicted with the birth of a son ; “ the last heir,” 
says the plaintive Phranza, “ of the last spark of the Eoman 
empire.t , 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious and sleep- 
less -winter ; the former were kept awake by their fears, the 
latter by their hopes ; both by the preparations of defence 
and attack ; and the two emperors, who bad the most to lose 
or to gain, were the most deeply affected by the national 
sentiment. In Mahomet, that sentiment was inflamed by 
the ardour of his youth and temper ; he amused his leisure 
with building at Adrianoplej the lofty palace of Jehan 
Kuma (the watch-tower of the world) ; but his serious 
thoughts were irrevocably bent on the conquest of the city 
of Ca:sar. At the dead of night, about the second watch, 
he started from his bed, and commanded the instant attend- 
ance of bis prime vizir.- The message, the hour, the prince, 
and his own situation, alarmed the guilty conscience of Cjilil 
Basha, who had possessed the conlidence,, and advised the 
restoration, of Amurath. On the accession of the son, the 
vizir was confirmed in his office and the appearances of 
favour ; but the veteran statesman was not insensible that 
he trod on a thin and slippery loe, which might break under 
his footsteps, and plunge him in the abyss. His friendship 

* Ducas, c. 35. Phranza (1. 3, c. 3), who had sailed in his vessel, 
commemorato the Vcneti.an n'lot <13 martyr. 

t Auctiim cst Palroologorura genus et imperii successor, parr.'cque 
UomanOfum scintiiho lircres natus, Andre.as, &c. (Phninza, (1.3, c. 7.) 
The strong cspre?»ion was inspired by his feelings. 

X Cantetnir, p. 97, 9S. The sultan was cither doubtful of his con- 
quest, or ignorant of the superior merits of Constantinople. A city oi 
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, Eolitary prince prepared however to sustain his formidable 
adversary; but if his courage were eqiial to the peril, his 
strength was inadequate to the contest. In the beginning 
of the spring, the Turkish vanguard swept the towns and 
villages as far as the gates of Constantinople ; submission 
was spared and protected ; whatever presumed to resist was 
exterminated with fire and sword. The Greek places on 
the Black Sea, MesembriOj Acheloum, and Bizon, surren- 
; dered on the first summons ; Selybria alone deserved the 
honours of a siege or blockade ; and the bold inhabitants, 
while they were invested by land, launched their boats, 
pillaged the opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold their captives 
in the public market. But on the approach of Mahomet 
himself all was silent and prostrate ; he first halted at the 
distance of fire miles ; and from thence advancing in battle 
array, planted before tbe gate of St. Eomanus the imperial 
- standard ;'and, on the sixth day of April, formed the memo- 
rable siege of Constantinople. . 

. The troops of Asia and Europe extended on the right and 
left from the Propontis to the harbour ; the janizaries in 
the front were stationed before the sultan’s tent ; the Otto- 
man line was covered by a deep intrenchment ; and a sub- 
ordinate army enclosed the suburb of Galata, and watched 
the doubtful faith of the Genoese. The inquisitive Philel- 
phus, who resided in Greece about thirty years before the 
siege, is confident, that aU the Turkish forces, of any name 
or v£ilue, could not exceed the number of sixty thousand 
.horse and twenty thousand foot; and he upbraids the pusil- 
lanimity of the nations, who had tamely yielded to a liandful 
of Barbarians. Such indeed might be the regular establish- 
ment of the capiculi* tbe troops of the porte, who marched 
with the prince, and were paid from his royal treasury. But 
the bashaws, in their respective governments, maintained 
or leaded a provincial militia; many lands were held by a 
-military tenure; many volunteers were attracted by the 

The groaning Greeks dig up the golden caverns, 

The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages _ ' ' 

That wealth which, granted to their weeping prince. 

Had ranged embattled mations at their gates. 

* The prtlatine troops are styled Capiculi, the provincials, ^a/culi; 
and most of the names and institutions of the Turkish militia existed 
before the Canon Namch of Sohman IL. from which and his own 
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hope of spoil ; and the sound of the holy trumpet invited a 
swarm of bungry.and fearless fanatics, -who might contribute 
at least to multiply the terrors, and in a first attack to blunt 
the swords, of the Christians. The whole mass of the 
Turkish powers is magnified by Ducas, Chalcocondylas, and 
Leonard of Chios, to the amount of three or four hundred 
thousand "men ; but Phfanza was a less remote and more 
accurate judge ; and his precise- definition of two hundred, 
and fifty-eight thousand does not exceed the measure of 
experience and probability.* The navy of the besiegers 
was less formidable; the Propontis was overspread with 
three Inmdred and twenty sail ; but of these no more than 
eighteen could he rated as galle3's of war; and the far 
. greater part must be degraded to the condition of storeships 
and transports, which poured into tiie camp fresh supplies 
of men,. ammunition, and prorisions. In her last decay, 
Constantinople was still peopled with more than a Jiundred 
thousand inhabitants ; but.these numbers are found in the 
accounts, not of war, but of captivity ; and they mostly con- 
sisted of mechanics, of priests, of women, and of men devoid 
of that spirit which even women l)ave sometimes exerted for 
the common safety. I can suppose, I could almost excuse, 
the reluctance of subjects to seive on a distant frontier, at 
the will of a tj-rant ; but the man who dares not expose his 
life in the defence of his children and his property, has lost 
in society the first and most active energies of nature. By 
.the emperor’s command, a particular inquiry had been made 
through the streets and houses, how many of tho citizens, 
or even of the monks, were able and willing to bear arms 
for their country ; the lists were intrusted to Phranza ;t and, 
after a diligent addition, Iio informed his master with grief 
and surprise, that the national defence "’as reduced to four 

experience, count SInrsigU bag composed his railitary state of the Otto- 
man empire. . * Tlie obsonvatioa of I’bilelpbu? is 

.approved by Cuspinian in fbo year J508 (Do Cmsaribug, in Ej>iIog. do 
Militia Tnrcica, p. G97). , Mar.»igU proves, that the cfrcctivc - armies of 
the Turbs .are much le^s numerous than they appear. In the anny 
tii.at besieged Congtantinoplo, Leonardus' Chiensis reebons no nsoro 
than fifteen thous.and janizaries. ' + Ego cidem (Imp.) 

tah'dias extribui non absque' doloro et mocstitia, inan«itqne apnd noS 
duo.s aliis occulttis numcru.s. (Phranz.a, I. 3, c. 8.) XVitii .'omo indiil- 
gcnco for national prejudice.’, we c.annol desire n more authentic wit- 
ness, not only of public facts, but of private counsels. 
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thousand nine hundred and seventy Romans.' Between Con- 
stantind and his faithful minister, this comfortless secret 
was preserved ; and a sufficient proportion of sTiields, cross- 
bows, and muskets, was distributed from the arsenal to the 
*ci<y bands. They derived some accession from a body of 
two thousand strangers, under the commapd of 'John Jnsti- 
niani, a noble Genoese; a liberal donative was advanced to 
these auxiliaries ; and a princely recompense, the isle of 
Lemnos, was promised to the valour and victory of their 
chief.* A strong chain was drawn across the mouth of t1ie 
harbour; it was supported by some Greek and Italian 
vessels of war and merchandise; and the ships of every 
Christian nation, that successively arrived from Candia and 
the Black Sea, were detained for the public service. • Against 
the powers of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of 
thirteen, perhaps of sixteen miles, was defended hy a scanty' 
garrison of seven or eight thousand soldiers.. Europe and 
Asia were open to the besiegers j but the strength and pro- 
visions of- the Greeks must sustain a daily decrease; nor 
could they indulge the expectation of any foreign succour 
or supply. 

The primitive Homans would have drawn their swords 
in the- resolution of death or conquest. The primitive 
Christians might have embraced each other, and awaited 
in patience and charity the stroke of martyrdom ; but the 
Greeks of Constantinople were animated only by the spirit 
of religion, and that spii’it was productive only of animosity^ 
and discord. Before his death, the emperor John Palmo- 
logus had renounced the unpopular baeasure of a union with 
the Latins , nor was the idea revived, till the distress of his 
brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flattery and 
dissimulation.f With the demand of temporal aid, his 
ambassadors were instructed to mingle the assurance of 
spiritual obedience ; his neglect of the church was excused 
by the urgent cares -.of the state ; and his orthodox -wishes . 
solicited the presence of a Eoman legate. The Vatican had 
been tod often ^deluded ; yet the signs of repentance could 
/ - „ ■ . . 

[* Justinianii-was accompanied by Jobann Grant, a German officer, 
.the most experienced artilleryman and military engineer among the 
defenders of Constantinople. Finlay, iL 628 . — Ed.] ; ^ ■ 

t In Spondanus, the narrative of the rmion is not only partial, but 
Imperfect. The bishop of Pamiers died in 1642, and the history of 
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not decently be overlooked; a legate was more easily 
granted tlian an army ; and about six months before the 
final destniction, the cardinal Isidore of Eussia appeared 
in that character with a retinue of priests and soldiers. The, 
emperor saluted him' as a friend and father; respectfully 
listened to his public and private sermons ; and, rvitli the 
most obsequious of the cleygy and. laymen, subscribed the 
act of union, as it had been ratified in the council of 
Florence. On the 12tli of December, the 'two nations, in 
•the church of St. Sophia, joined in the communion of 
sacrifice and prayer; and the names of the two pontiffs 
• were solemnly commemorated; the names of Nicholas the 
.Fifth, the vicar of Clirist, and of the patriarch Gregory, 
who had been driven into exile by a rebellious people. 

But the dress and language of the Latin priest who 
officiated at the altar were an object of scandal ; and it was 
observed with horror, that he consecrated a cake or wafer 
of unleavened bread, and poured cold water into the cup of 
the sacrament. A national hisforian acknowledges; with a 
blush, that none of his countrymen, not the emperor him- 
self, were sincere in this occasional conformity."*^ Their 
hasty and unconditional submission was palliated by a 
promise of future revisal; but the best, or the worst, of 
their excuses was the confession of tlieir own perjury. 
"When they were pressed by the reproaches of their honest 
brethren, “ Have patience (they whispered), have patience 
till God shall have delivered the city from the great dragon 
■who seeks to devour us. You shall then perceive whetlicr 
we arc truly reconciled with the Azymites.” But patience 
is not the attribute of zeal ; nor can the arts of a court be 
adapted to the freedom and violence of popular enthusiasm. 
From the dome of St. Sophia, the inhabitants of cither sex, 
and of every degree, rushed in crowds to the cell of the 
monlc Gennadius,t to consult the oracle of the Church. 

Diicx", wliich represents these scenes (c, SG, ST) with such truth nnd , 
spirit, Was not printed till the year IGiO. * Phranr-a, 

one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges th.'il the me.ssuro was 
adopted only propter spem ouxilii : ho aflirms with plc.seure, that 
those ■who refused to' perform their devotions in St. Soplii.a, extra cul- 
l*un el in pace cssent. (1. 3, c. 20.) f His primitive 

and Eccuhar name -a-as George Scholnrius, which ho changed for that of 
Gonnadius, either when he became a monk or a patriirch. His do- 

"von. "vn. , X 
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ntr Tras it lawful, even in danger of sudden death, to invoke 
the assistance of their prayers or absolution. Ifo sooner 
had the church of St. Sophia been polluted by the Latin 
sacrifice, than it was deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or a 
heathen temple, by the clergy and people ; and a vast and 
gloomy silence prevailed in. that venerable dome, which had 
BO often smoked with a cloud of incense, blazed with 
innumerable lights, and resounded with the voice of pr.ayer 
and thanksgiving. The Latins were the most odious' of. 
heretics and infidels ; and the first minister of the empire, 
the great duke, was heard to declare, that he had rather 
behold in Constantinople the turban of JIahomet, than the 
pope’s tiara or a cardinal’s hat.*' A sentiment so unworthy 
of Christians and patriots, was familiar and fatal to the- 
Greeks; the emperor was deprived of the affection aud 
support of. his subjects; and their native cowardice w.as 
sanctified by resignation to the divine decree, or the 
visionary hope of a miraeulous deliverance. 1 

Of the triangle which composes the figure oL" Constan- 
tinople, the two sides along the' sea were made inaccessible 
to an enemy; the Propontis by nature, and the harbour -by 
art. Between the two waters the basis of the triangle, 
the land-side, was protected by a double wall, and a deep 
ditch of the depth of one hundred feet. Against this line 
of fortification, which Phranza, an eyc-witucss,‘ prolongs to 
the measure of six miles, t the Ottomans directed their 
principal attack; and the emperor, after distributing the 
service and command of the most perilous stations, under- 
took the defence of the external wall. In the first days of 
the siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the ‘ditch or 
sallied into the field; but they soon discovered that, in the 
proportion of their numbers, one Christian w.as of .more 
value than twenty Turks; and, after these bold preludes, 
they were prudently content to maintain their rampart 
with their 'missile weapons. Nor should this prudence bo 
accused of pusin.aniraityi- The n.alion was indeed pusil- 

• iI’nnoKiov eaXurrpo,' njav ba fairly translated, a cnrditmVs bat. 
The difference of the Grcel: and Latin habits imbittcred the schism, 

+ tVe are obliged to I'cduee the Greek mile.* to tiie pmallo-t mcasare 
srbicb is preserved in the ■werstp of Ku«sia, of five hundred and forty- 
teven French taires, and of one hundred and four two-Sfths to a 
degree. The eix miles of Phranza do not exceed four Kngiiah niilrc. 
fD’Anvilln. llcsures Itindraires, p. Cl — 123, ic.) 

x2 
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lanimous and base : but the last 'Constantine deserves tbe 
name of a hero ; . his noble band of volunteers vas inspired 
with Eoman virtue ; and tbe foreign auxiliaries supported 
the honour of tbe ^Yestem chivalry. The incessant volle3‘s 
of lances and arrows were accompanied with the smoke, the 
sound, and the fire, of their musketry and cannon. Their 
small arms discharged at the same time either five, or even 
ten, balls of lead, of the size of a walnut ; and, according to 
the closeness of the ranks and the force .of the powder, 
several breastplates and bodies were transpierced by the 
same shot. But the Turkish approaches were soon sunk 
in trenches, or covered with ruins. Each day added to the 
science of the Christians; but their inadequate stock of 
gunpowder was wasted in the operations of each day. 
Their ordnance was not powerful, either ’ in size or 
number; and if they possessed some heavy cannon, they 
feared to plant them on the walls, lest the aged •structure 
should be shaken and overtbrovrn by the explosion.* The 
same destructive secret had been revealed to the iloslems : 
by whom it was employed with the superior energy of zeal,, 
riches, and despotism. The great cannon of Mahomet has 
been separately noticed ; an important and visible object in. 
the history of the times; but that enormous engine was 
flanked by two fellows alniost of equal magnitude ;t the 
long order of the Turkish artillerv was pointed against the 
walls; fourteen batteries thundered at once on the most 
accessible .places ; and of one of these it is ambiguously 
expressed,, that it was mounted with one hundred and 

■ At indies doctiores nostri facti pararere contra hostes machina- 
menta, qu® tamen' avare dabantur. Pulvisyrat nitri modica esigna; 
tela, modica ; bombard®, si aderant, incommoditate loci primum hostes 
otFendfere, raaceriebus alreisque tectos, non poterant Sam si quw 
magn® eranfc, ne murus concuteretur noster, quiesoebant. This pas- 
sage of Leonardus Chiensis is curious and important. [“ Our men be- 
came daily more expert m contriving the means of defence. But these 
were nevertheless sparingly supplied. .Our stock of gunpowder was 
veiy small ; we had few darts ; if, we had cannon, their position was 
so unfavourable, that they could not annoy .the enemy,; who were 
covered by heaps of rubbish, or sheltered in hollows ; nor dared we 
discharge the largest pieces, lest they should shake down our own walks.” 
The substance of this passage is given in the text — En.] 

T According to Chalcocondyles and Phranza, the great cannon burst; 
an accident which, according to Ducas, was prevented by the artist’s 
skilL It is evident that they do not speak of the same gum 
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thirty guns, or that. it discharged one hundred and thirty 
bullets. Yet, in the power and activity of the sultan, we 
may discern the infancy of the new science. Under a 
master who counted the moments, the ' great cannon could 
be loaded and fired no more than seven times in one day.* 
The heated metal unfortunately burst: sever.al workmen 
were destroyed ; and the skill of an artist was admired who 
bethought himself .of preventing the danger and the ac- 
cident, by pouring oil, after each explosion, into the moutli 
of the cannon. 

The first random shots were productive of more sound 
than effect ; and it was by the advice of a Christian, that 
the engineers were taught to level their aim against the 
two opposite sides of tlie salient angles of a bastion. "HoW"- 
ever imperfect, the weight and repetition of the fire made 
some impression on the walls; and the Turks,' pushing 
their approaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted to fill 
the enormous chasm, and, to build a road to the assault.f 
Innumerable fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, 
were heaped on each otlier ; and such was the impetuosity of 
tlic throng, that the foremost and the weakest were pushed 
•headlong down the precipice, and instantly buried under the 
accumulated mass. To fill the ditch was the toil of. the 
besiegers; to clear aw.ay the rubbish w.ts the safety of the 
besieged ; and,' after a long and bloody conflict, the web that 
had been woven in the day was still unravelled in the night. 
The next resource of^Iahomet was the practice of mines; 
but the soil was’ rocky ; in every attempt, ho \ras stopped 
and undermined by' the Christian engineers ;• nor had tho 
art been yet. invented of replenishing those subterraneous 
passages with gunpowder, and blowing ■whole towers and 
cities into the air.J A circumstance that distinguishes tho 


* Itear-n hundred years after, the siege of Conshintmoplc, the French 
and English fleets in the channel ■were proud of firing tlirec hundred 
shot in an engagement of two hours. (Jldmoircs do 3Iartin du Bcllay, 
1. 1% in tho Collection 'Gfndralc, tom. xxL p. 239.) 

+ I have' selected some curiohs facts, without striving to emulate 
the bloody and obstinate eloquence of tlic Ahbt; de T ertot, in his prolix 
dc.scriptionB of the sieges of Ehodes, JIalta, &c. But that ngrce.aUe 
historian had a turn for romance; and, n.s he wrote to jdeaso the 
order, he lias adopted tlic f ajno spirit of enthusiasm and chivalry. 

i 'I'he first theory of mines with gunpowder appears in 11 SO, in a 
Ms, of George of Sienna, (Tirahoschi, tom. vi. p. 1, p. 321 .) They wora 
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Christiaa squadron, trinmpliant and unlmrfc, steered along 
the Bosphorus, and securely anchored within the chain o: 
the harbour. . In the confidence of victory, they boasted that 
the whole Turkish power must have yielded to their arms; 
but -the admiral, or captain bashaw, found some -consolation 
for a painful wound in his eye, by representing that accident 
as the cause of. his defeat. Baltha Ogli was a renegade of 
the race of .the Bulgarian, princes; his military character 
was tainted with the unpopular vice of ‘avarice ; and under 
the despotism of the prinCe or people, misfortune is a suffi- 
cient eridence of guilt. His rank and services were anni- 
liilated by the displeasure of Mahomet. In the royal pre- 
sence, the captain bashaw was extended on the ground by 
four slaves, and received one hundred strokes with a golden 
rod ;♦■ his death had been pronounced ; and he adored the, 
clemency of the sultari, who was satisfied with the milder 
punishment of confiscation and exile. The introduction of 
this supply revived the hopes of the Greeks, and- accused 
the supineness of their Western allies. Amidst the deserts 
of Anatolia and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the 
crusades had buried thenjselves in a voluntary' and inevit- 
able grave; but the situation of the imperial ci^’ was' strong 
against her enemies, and accessible to her friends; .and a 
rational and moderate armament of the maritime states 
might have saved the relics of the Homan name, and main- 
tained a Christian fortress in the heart of the Ottoman, 
empire. Yet this was the sole and feeble attempt for the 
deliverance of Constantinople; tlm more distant powers 
were insensible of its danger; and the ambassador' of, Hun- 
gary, or at least of Huniades, resided in the Turkish camp,' 
to remove the fears, and . to direct’ the operation's, of the 
sultan.f 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the secret of 
the divan ; yet the Greeks arc persuaded, that a resistance, 


* According to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Duca.>i (c.,15?, 
golden bar.^-fj of the ‘enormous and incredible weight of fivcllun- 
(Ired libra or pounds. ■ Bouillaud’s reading of. five hundred draebni-, 
or five pounds, i.i sufiiciont to exercise the arm of Hlahomct and bruise 
the back of bi.s admirah 

+ Ducas, who confesses him'clf UPinfonned of the affairs of linn- 
garv, a'.signs a motive of puper.stition, a fat.al belief (iiaf Constanti- 
uople uo-dd be the term of the Turkish conquc.sts. See Thrauz.a l\ 3, 
- c. £0) and Spoudanw. 
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BO obstinate and surprising, had fatigued the perseverance 
of Mahomet. He began to meditate a retreat, and the 
siege vrould have been speedily raised, if the ambition’ and 
jealousy of the second vizir had not opposed the perfidious 
advice of Galil Basbarr, who still maintained a secret corre- 
spondence with the Byzantine court. The reduction of the 
city appeared to be liopeless, unless a double attack could 
be made from the harbour as well as from the land ; but 
the harbour was inaccessible: an impenetrable chain was. 
now defended by eight large ships, more than twenty of a 
smaller size,' with several galleys and sloops; and instead 
of forcing this harrier, the Turks might apprehend a naval 
, sally, and a second encounter in the open sea. In this per-, 
plesity, the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed a 
plan of a hold and marvellous cast, of transporting hy land 
his lighter vessels and military stores from the Bosphorus 
into the higher part of the harbour. The distance is about 
tea miles; the ground is uneven, and was overspread with 
thickets ; and, as the road must be opened behind the 
suburb of Glalata, their free passage or total destruction 
must depend on the option of the Genoese. But «these 
selfish merchants were ambitious of the favour of being the 
. last devoured ; and the deficiency of art was supplied hy 
the strength of obedient myriads. ' A level way was covered 
'with a broad platform of strong and solid planks; and -to 
render them more slippery and smooth, they were anointed 
with' the fat of sheep and oxen. -Bourscore light galleys 
and' brigantines of fifty and thirty, oars were disembarked 
on the Bosphorus shore; arranged successively on rollers; 
and drawn forwards by the power of men and pulleys. 
Two guides or pilots were stationed at tho helm and the 
prow of each vessel; the sails were unfurled to the winds; 

• and the labour was \ cheered by song and acclamation. In 
■the course of a single night, this Turkish fieet painfully 
■ climbed the' hill, steered over the. plain, and was laimched 
from the declivity into the shallow .waters of the harbour, 
far'hbove the molestation of the deeper vessels of the 
Greeks. The real importance of thiit operation was magni- 
fied hy the-constemation,' and . confidence which it inspired; 
but the notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed 'before 
the eyes, and is recorded by the pens, of the two nationsl* 
* The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed fcy 
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and tlie spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty ; he rich and 
be happy. Many are the provinces of my empire: the 
intrepid soldier -Hho first ascends the walls of Constantinople, 
shall be rewarded with the government of the fairest and 
most wealthy ; and my gratitude shall accumulate his 
honours and fortunes above the measure of his own hopes.” 
Such various and potent motives difiused among the Turks 
a general ardour, regardless of life, and impatient for action ; 
the camp re-echoedwith the Moslem shouts of “ God is God, 
there is but one God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God;”^ 
and the sea and land, from Galata to the Seven Towers, 
tvere illuminated by the blaze of their nocturnal fires. 

. Far different was the state of the Christians ; who, with 
loud and impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, or the 
punishment, of their sins. The celestial image of the vir^n 
had b.een exposed in solemn procession but their divine 
^ patroness was deaf to their entreaties; they accused the 
obstinacy of the emperor for refusing a timely surrender ; 
anticipated the horrors of their fate; ‘and sighed for the 
repose and security of Turkish servitude. The noblest of 
the Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, were summoned 
to the palace, to prepare-them, on the evening of thetwenty- 
eighth; for the duties and dangers of the general assault. 
The last speech of Palasologus was the funeral oration of 
' the Koinan empire :t he promised, he conjiued, and he vainly , 
attempted to infuse the hope which was extinguished in his 
own mind. In this world all was comfortless and ‘gloomy ; 
and neither the gospel nor the church have proposed any con- 
spicuous recompense to the heroes who fall in the service of ' 
their countiy. But the example of their ptince, and the , 
confinement of a siege, had armed these warriors with the 
courage of despair ; and the pathetic scene is described by 
the feelings of the historian Phranza, who was himself pre- 
sent at this mournful assembly. They wept, they embraced ; 
■rf^rdless of their families and fortunes, they devoted their 
and each commander, departing to his statipn, main- 

* ptranza quarrels with these Moslem' acclamations, not for the 
- . name of God, but for that of the prophet : the pioiis zeal of Voltaire 
is excessive and even ridiculous. ' . ■ ' " + I am afraid that 

this discourse was ■ composed by Phranza himself;* and it smells- so 
grossly of the. sermon and the -convent, that I almost doubt whether it 
was pronounced by Constantine. Leonardus assies him another 
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tained all niglit a vigilant and anxious vatch on tlie rampart, 
Tbe emperor, bnd' some faithful companions, entered the 
dome of St. Sophia, -which in a few hours was to be converted 
into a mosch, and devoutly received' with tears and prayers, 
the sacrament- of the holy communion. He reposed some 
moments in the palace, which resounded with cries and 
lamentations ; solicited the pardon of all whom he might 
have injured;^' and mounted on horseback to visit the guard.s,. 
and explore the motions of the enemy. The distress and 
fall of the last Constantine are more glorious than the long 
prosperity of the Byzantine Cajsars. 

In the confusion of darkness, an assailant may sometimes 
succeed ; but in this great and general attack, the military 
judgment and astrological knowle'dge of Mahomet advised 
him to expect the morning, the memorable 29th of May, in 
the 14.53rd year of the Christian era. The preceding night 
had been strenuously employed; the troops, the cannon, 

• and the fascines, were advanced to the edge of the ditch, 
which in many parts jiresented a smooth and level {massage 
to the breach ; and his fourscore galleys almost touclied 
with the prows and their scaling-ladders the less defensible 
walls of the harbour. Under pain of d. ath, silence was 
enjoined -jt hut the physical laws of motion and sound .are 
not obedient to discipline or fear; each individual might 
suppress his voice and measure his footsteps ; but the march 
and labour of thousands must inevitably produce a strange 
confusion of dissonant clamours, which yeached the cars of 
the, watchmen of the towers. At d.iybreak, without the 
customary signal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted 
the city by sea and laud; and the similitude of a twined 
or twisted' thread has been applied to the closeness and . 
continuity of their line of attack.J The foremost ranks . 

?pecch,.jri which he eddresEes hiiB'elf more rc?pcctfiillj- to the Lvtia 
ftuxilinric.E. * This abasement, whidi devotion liM 

eometimes. extorted from dying princes is an improTcinoiit of the. 
gO’pcMoctrino of the forgivener s of injuries; it i.s more exsy tofofgitcSS 
four hundred and ninety-nine thac-S than once to .-u-h pardon ot 
inferior. + [This injunction was very nselc's if, 

jiirt before stated, "the sc.a and iand, from G.alati.to the Seven 
Towers, .were illuminated ; by the Maze of their nocturnal fires.” 
Silence could not conceal what this light must have IwtrayeiL — ICn.] 
g Besides the ten thous.and gu.arrl.=, and the f-ailor> .and the marines, 
Duens numbers in this general assault two hundred and hfty tboUEind 
Turks, both horse and foot. 
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in a circuit of sereral miles, some places must be found more 
easy of access, or more feebly guarded; and if tbe oesiegers 
could penetrate in a single point, tbe wbole city -svas irre- 
coverably lost. The first who deserved tbe sultan's reward, 
was Hassan_ the janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. 
■With bis scimitar in one hand, and his buckler in the other, 
he ascended the outward fortification ;• of the thirty janiza- 
ries wlio were emulous of his valour, eighteen perished in 
the bold adventure. Hassan and his twelve companions 
had reached the summit ; the giant was precipitated from 
the rampart ; he rose on one knee, and was again oppressed 
by a shower of darts and stones. But liis success had proved 
that the achievement was possible ; the walls and towers 
were instantly covered with, a swarm of Turks ; and the 
Greeks, now driven from the vantage ground, were over- 
whelmed by increasing multitudes. Amidst these multi- 
tudes, the emperor,® who accomplished all the duties of a 
general and a soldier, was long seen, and finally lost. The 
nobles, who fought round his pefson, sustained, till their 
last breath, the honourable names of Palmologus and Can- 
tacuzenej his mournful exclamation was heard, “Cannot 
there be found a Christian to cut off my head?”t and his 
last fear was that of falling aUve into the hands- of the 
infidels.;|: The prudent despa'u of Constantine cast away 
the purple ; amidst tlie tumult he fell by an unknown hand, 
and his body was buried under a mountain of the slain. 
After his death, resistance and order were no more ; the 
Greeks fled towards the city; and many were pressed -iand 

Ducas kills him ivith two blows of Turkish soldiers ; Chalco- 
condyies wounds liim in the shoulder, and then tramples Mm in the 
gate. The grief of Phranza, carrying him among the enemy, escapes 
from the precise image of his death ; but we may, without flattery, 
apply these noble lines of Dryden : 

As to Sebastian, let them search the. field ; 

And where they find a mountain of the slain, 

. Send one to climb, and looking down beneath. 

There they will find him at his manly length, . 

With his face up to heaven, in that red monument^ 

WMoh his good sword had digged, 
t Spondanus {a,d. 14S3, Iso. 10), who has hopes of his salvation, 
wishes to absolve this demand from the guUt of suicide. 

J Leonardus CMensis very properly observes, that the -Ttiriks, bed 
tbev known the emperor, would have laboured -to save and sMure a 
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stifled in the narrow pass of the gate of St. Homanns.'® 
The %’ictorious Turks rushed through the, breaches of llio 
inner wall; and as they advanced into tlie streets they were 
soon joined hy their brethren, who had forced the gate 
Phenar on the side of the harbour.f In the first heat of 
the pursuit, about tAvo thousand Christians were put to 
the sword; but avarice soon jwevailed over cruelty; and 
the victors acknowledged, that they should immediately have 
given quarter, if the valour of the emperor and his chosen 
bands had not prepared them for' a similar opposition in 
every part of the capital. It was thus, after a Siege of fifty- 
three days, that Constantinople, which had defied the power 
of Chosroes, the chagan, and the caliphs, was irretrievably 
subdued by the arms of JIahomet the Second. Her empire 
only had been subverted by the Latins; Jicr "religion' was 
trampled in the dust by the Moslem conquerors.j 

The tidings of misfortune fly with .a rapid wing-; yet such 
was the extent of Constautinople that tho more distant 
quarters might prolong some moments the happy ignorance 
oftlieir ruin.§ But in tho general consternation, in tho 
feelings of selfish or social anxiety, in the tumult and thun- 
der of the assault, a sleepless night and morning must ha’. ■; 
elapsed : nor can I belicA'C that many Grecian l.ailics were 
awakened by the janizaries from a sound and tranquil slum- 
ber. On the assurance of the public c.alamity, tho^ houses- 
and. convents were instantly deserted; and tho trembling 

captive Eo acccpLaUc to the sultan. . • (The gate of 

St. Romamis, is now called by the Turts Top Kapo\i, or Cannon Gate, 
and that of Gharsius, I'gri Kapou. iFinlny, ii. 033.} Tho Greus Gate, 
by which fho Turkish cavalry entered, still exists as Ktrhoportu. 
(Koeppeii, p. 200.) Both these -writer.i had travelled, and often relate 
what they had Eccn as well as what they had read. — Ed.] 

..+ C.antetnir, p. 96. The Christian ships in tho mouth of the harbour 
had flanked and retarded this n.aval attack. 

t Chalcocondyles most alisitrdly Euppo.’cs that Con'H.antinoplo wn? 
E.-lckcd by Ibc Asiatics, in rctengi! for llio ancient c.alaraitics ot Troy > 
and the graram.arians of tbe f.ft"enlh 'Century are liap]W to melt doui. 
the uncouth appellation of. Turks into the more ci.a.'u-ic.al n.ame ct 
Tcitcri. - ^ 

§ When Cyrus surpri-'cil Babylon during tlio' celebration of a fei- 
tiv.al, So vast was the city and so carcle.es wc.’-o the jiihahif.-int.*, Ih.-.t 
much time elapsed hefore the distant quarters knew that they -.vcf, 
captives. Herodotus (lib. 1, c. 191), and LViicr (Anna!, p. 7^1, 'vho ;:.w 
quoted from the prophet Jeremtah a paf-eigc of !-iij);iar import. 

X 2 
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inhabitants flocked together in the streets, like a herd of 
timid animals, as if accumulated weakness could be produc- 
tive of strength, or in the vain hope, that, amid the crowd, 
each individual might be safe -and invisible. Prom every 
part of the capital they flowed into the church of St. Sophia’; 
in the space of an hour, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, 
the upper and lower galleries, were filled with the multitudes 
of fathers and husbands, of women and children, of priests, 
monks, and religious virgins ; the doors were barred on the 
. inside, and they sought protection from the sacred dome, 
which they had so lately abhorred as a profane and polluted, 
edifice. Their confidence was founded on the prophecy of 
an enthusiast or impostor, that one day the Turks would 
enter Constantinople, and pursue the Pomans as far as the 
column of Constantine, in the square before St. Sophia ; but 
that this would be the term of their calamities; that an' 
angel would descend from heaven, with a sword in his hand, . 
and would deliver the empire, with that celestial weapon, 
to a poor man seated at the foot of the column. "Take this 
sword,” would he say, “ and avenge the people of the Lord.” 
At these animating words the Turks would instantly fly, , 
and the victorious Eomans would drive them from the West, 

- and from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It 
is on this occasion, that Lucas, with some fancy and much 
. truth, upbraids the discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. 
.“Had that angel appeared,” evclaims the historian,'. “had 

he ofiered to exterminate your foes if you would consent to 
the xmion of the Church, even then, in that fatal moment, 
vou would have rejected your-safetj-, or have deceived your 
.’God.”* , , 

. While they expected the descent of the tardy angel, the 
doors were broken with axes ; and, as the Tirnks encountered 
no resistance, their bloodless hands were Employed in select- 

- ing and securing the multitude of their p^rioners.^ Youth; 
beauty, and the appearance of wealth, attrac&ed their choice ; 
and the right of property -was decided among Nfchemselves by 
a prior seizure, by personal strength, and by the authority 

■* This lively description is extracted from-Ducrp (c. 39), who two 
years afterwards was sent ambassador from the prinfce of Lesbos to the 
sultan (c. 44). Till Lesbos was subdued in 1463 (Phrajjza, lib. 3, c. 27) 
that, island must have been foU of the fugitives of Constantinople, 
who delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, &e tale of/ueir miseiy. 
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of command. In tie space of an lour, tie male captives 
were lound vritl cords, tie females witl tieir veils and 
girdles. The senators were linked witi tieir slaves; tie 
prelates with the- porters of the church ; and j'oung men of 
a plebeian class with noble maids, whose faces had been 
innsible to the sun and their nearest kindred. In this com-, 
mon captivity, the ranks of society were confounded ; the 
ties of nature were cut asunder ; and the inexorahle soldier 
was careless of the father’s groans, the tears of the mother, 
and the lamentations of the children. The loudest in their 
wailings were the nuns, who were torn froin-the altar with 
naked bosoms, outstretched hands, and .dishevelled hair ; 
and we should piously believe, that few could bo tempted to 
prefer the vigils of the harem to those of the mona'stcr}*. 
Of these unfortunate Greeks, of these domestic animals, 
whole strings were rudely driven throngh the- streets’; and 
as the conquerors were eager to return for rh ore prey, their 
trembling pace was quickened with menaces and blows. At 
the same hour, a similar rapine was exercised- in all the 
churches and monasteries, in all the palaces rind habitations 
of the capital ; nor could any place, however, sacred or 
sequestered, protect the persons or the property of the 
Greeks. Above sixty thousand of this devoted people were 
transported from the city to the camp and fleet; exchanged 
or sold, according to the caprice or interest of tlieir masters, 
and dispersed in remote servitude through the provinces of 
the Ottoman empire. Among these we may notice some 
remarkable characters. The historian Phransa, first cham- 
berlain and principal secretary, was involved, with his family, 
in the common lot.’ After suffering, for months, the hard- 
ships of slavery, ho recovered his freedom ; in tho ensuing 
winter he ventured to Adrianojilc, and ransomed his wife 
from the mir lasjii, or master of horse; but his two children 
in the flower of youth and beauty, had been Seized for tho 
.use of Jl.ahomct himself; The daughter of -PhranZa died 
in the seraglio, p’drhaps a virgin; lus son,'- in’ the fifteenth 
'Vear-of his'agc, prcfcired death to infatny,-and was stabbed 
\iy the hand of the royal lover.* A deed thus inhuman 

'. 1 I'l u - , 

, See Phninzn, lib. 5, c. 20, 21. Ilia -cxprc'Mona nra poaitive ; 
Ann’ras atii triaiiri jugul.avit .... volcbat cniui ro tnrf-itcr rl i:clar:o 
nb'.ill Me iniaennn et infclic-:in I Yet he coiiiil only learn Irom 
report, the b'ooily or impure eccncs that -were r.ctcil in the dart 
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cannot surely be expiated by the taste and liberalitv -vritb 
irliicb be released a Grecian matron and her two daughters' 
on receiving' a Latin ode from Pbilelpbus, who bad chosen 
a wife in that noble family.* The pride or crueltr of Ma- 
homet would have been most sensibly gratified -by the cap- 
ture of a Eoman legate ; but the dexterity of cardinal Isidore 
eluded tlie search, and he escaped from Galata in a plebeian 
habit-t The chain and entrance of the outward harbour 
was still occupied by the Italian ships of merchandize and 
war. They had-signalized their valour in the siege ; they 
embraced the moment of retreat, while the Turkish'mariners 
.were dissipated in' the pillage of the city. "Wlien .they 
lioisted sail, the beach was covered with a suppliant and 
lamentable crowd; but the means of transportation were 
scanty; the Yenetians and Genoese selected their country- 
men ; and, notwithstanding the fairest promises of the 
sultan, the inhabitants of Glalata evacuated their houses, 
and enjbarked with their most precious effects. 

In the fall .and the sack of great cities, an historian is 
condemned to repeat the tale of uniform calamity; ‘the 
same effects must be produced by the same passions ; and 
when those passions may be indulged without control, 
small, alas ! is the difference between civilized and savage 
man. • Amidst the vague exclamations of bigotiy and 
hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wanton or immo- 
derate effusion of Christian blood ; but according to their 
•maxims (the maxims of antiquity) the lives of the van- 
quished were forfeited; and the legitimate reward of the 
conqueror -was derived’ from the service, the sale, or the 

recesses of the seraglio. * See TirahoscM (tom. vi. 

p. 1, p.-290) and Lancelot (M^m. de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, 
tom. X. p. 718). I should be curious to learn how he could praise the 
public enemy whom he so often reviles as the most corrupt and in- 
human of tyrants. f The Commentaries of Pitis IL 

suppose that he craftily placed his cardinal’s hat on the head of a 
corpse, which was cut off and exposed in triumph^ while the legate 
himself was brought and delivered, as a captive of no value. The. great 
Belgic Chronicle adorns his escape with new adventures, which he 
suppressed (says Spondanjis, a,d.-145-3, JTo. 15) into own letters, lest 
he should lose the merit and reward of suffering for Christ. , [A 
Genoese of Galata purchased him from his captor, and secured to 
flight in one of the Italian ships that escaped from the harbour. 
Phranza, 287, quoted by Finlay, iL 61& —Ed.] - - 
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Perhaps instead of joining the public clamour^ a philosopher 
■vrill observe, that in the decline of the arts the.-workman- 
fihip could not be more valuable than the Avork, and that 
a fresh supply of visions and miracles would speedily be 
renewed by the craft of the priest and the credulity of the 
people. He will more seriously, deplore the loss of the 
Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or scattered in 
the general confusion; one hundred and twenty thousand 
manuscripts are said to have disappeared;* ten volumes 
might be purchased for a single ducat; and the same 
ignominious price, too high perhaps for a shelf of theology, 
included the whole works of Aristotle an’d Homer, the 
noblest productions of the science and literature of ancient 
Greece. "We, may reflect, with pleasure, that an inestimable 
portion of our classic treasures was safely deposited in Italy ; 
and that the mechanics of a German town had invented 
■ an art which derides the havoc of time and barbarism. 

Prom the first hourt of the memorable 29th of IHay, 
disorder and. rapine prevailed in Constantinople, till the 
eighth hour of the same day; .when the sultan himself 
passed in triumph through the gate of St. Eomanus. He 
was attended by his vizirs, bashaws, and guards, each of 
whom (says a Byzantine historian) was robust as Hercules, 
dexterous as Apollo, and equal in battle to any ten of the . 
race of ordinary mortals. The conqueror^ gazed with 
satisfaction and wonder on the strange though splendid 
appearance of the domes and palaces, so dissimilar from .the 
style of Oriental architecture. In the hippodrome, or 
atmeidan, his eye was attracted by the twisted column of the 
three serpents; and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered 
with bis iron mace, or battle-axe, the under-jaw of one of 
these monsters,§ wMch, in the eyes of the Turks, were the 

& 17). . ' ■ * See Ducas j[c. 43) and an epHle, Jnly loth, 

1453, from Lauras Quirinus to pope Nicholas V. (Hody, De Gnccis, 
p. 192, from a MS. in the Cotton library). • 

■}■ The Julian calendar, which reckons the days and hours from mid- 
night, was used at Constantinople. But Duc,ns seems to understand 
the natural hours from sunrise. [The Greeks, and nearly all Eastern 
nations, are included among those who have begun, or begin, the civil 
day at sunrise- Nicolas, Chrouolbgy of History, p. 191. — Ed.] 

•y See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and the Pandects of Leunclavius, 
p.4<8. 

g I have had occasion (voL ii. 189, 190) to mention this cunoua reho 
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idols or talismans of the city. ' At the principal door of 
St. Sophia, he alighted from his horse, and entered the 
dome ; and such ivas his jealous regard for that monument 
of his glory, that on observing a zealous Mussulman in the 
act of breaking the marble pavement, he admonished him 
with his scimitar, that if the spoil and captives were granted 
to the soldiers, the public and private buildings had been 
reseired for the prince- By his command the metropolis 
of the Eastern Church was transformed into a moseh ; the 
• rich and portable instruments of superstition had been 
removed; the crosses were thrown down; .and the walls, 
which were covered ivith images and mosaics, were washed 
and purified, and restored to a state of naked simplicity. 
On the same day, or on the ensuing Eriday, the muez:in, 
or crier, ascended the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the 
czan, or public invitation in the name of God and his 
prophet; the imam preached; and Mahomet the Second 
performed the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the 
great altar, where the Christian mysteries liad so lately 
been celebrated before the last of the Ccesars.* From St. 
Sophia he proceeded to the august, but desolate mansion 
of a hundred successors of the great Const, antinc ; but 
which, in a few hours, had been stripped of the pomp of 
royalty. A melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of 

of Grecian .antiquity, [Dr. Clarke (Travels, ii. 58) Btntc.s after Chi?huU 
(Travels, p. 40) that this injury was the wanton act of some persona 
in the suite of a rdish ambassador. Chishull was chaplain to the 
Turkey company at Smyrna, and passed through Conttantinoplo in 
1701. Ho related faithfully and with much Bimplicity, what ho saw 
and heard, but be did not always hear well. After the .above Btatc* 
ment we find, at p, 45, another visit to tlio Atmeidan, and this subject 
reverted to in the following words ; " Here 1 was informed that the 
brass serpentiue pillar was trected by the emperor 1 .^: 0 , ns a charm 
against the noiaome number of Bcrpcnts, which in his time iufested 
. the city: the same person auper.stitioufly afilrming, that since the late 
defacement of this pillar, by brc.aking the Ecr;tcnts' heads, the city w.as 
again molested.” Had Dr, Clarke looked a little farther and read this 
passage, he would probabiy have required f omc better authority for 
what had been communicated to Mr. Chishull by infoniiants of such a 
Etainp. Finlay says that tlie three heada have ail dis.ippeared, but the 
column formed by the twisted bodies still remain". — Ed.] 

* We are obliged to Canterair. (p. 102) for the Turki-b account of the 
conversion of St. Sophia, eo bitterlydeplorcd by Thranwa .and Dacas. 
It is amusing enough to observe in v;h.at opposite lights tho tam* 
obi’set apptsirs to a Jlusculman m i a Christian eye. 
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human greatness forced itself on his mind; and he repeated 
an elegant distich of Persian poetiy: “The spider has 
ivoven his -vreb in t)je imperial palace; and the owl hath 
sung her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab.” * 

Xet his mind was hot satisfied, nor did the'victorj seem 
complete, till he was informed of the fate of Constantine; 
whether he had escaped, or been made prisoner, or had fallen 
in the battle. Two janizaries claimed the honour and reward 
of his death ; the body, under a heap of slain, was discovered' 
by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes ; the Greeks! 
acknowledged with tears the head of their late emperor; 
and, after, exposing the bloody trophy, t hlahomet bestowed 
on his rival tlie honours of a decent funeral. After his 
decease, Lucas Notaras, great duke,j; and first minister of 
the empire, was the most important prisoner. "When he 
ofiered his person and his treasures at the foot of the 
throne, “ And why,” said the indignant sultan, “ did you 
not employ these treasures in the defence of your prince 
and country?” “They were yours,” answered the slave, 
“ God had reserved them for your hands.” “ If he resen'ed 
them for me,” replied the despot, “ how have you presumed 
to withhold thenr so long by a fruitless and fatal resist- 
ance?” The great duke alleged the obstinacy of the 
strangers, and some secret encouragement from the Turkish 
vizir; and from this perilous interview, he was at length 
dismissed with the assurance of pardon and protection. 
Mahomet condescended to visit his wife, a venerable princess 
oppressed with sickness and grief; and his consolation for 

* This distich, which C.intemir gives in the original, derives new 
beauties from the application. It w.as thus that Scipio repeated, in the 
sack of Carthage, the famou.s prophecy of Homer. The same generous 
•feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to the past or the future. 
P'on Hammer’s version of this distich of Ferdusi is thus translated by 
Finlay pi. 649) ; “ The spider's cui-tain hangs before the portal of 
■C£esai'’s palace ; the owl is the sentinel on the watch-tower of Afrasiab, ’ 
•The passage in Homer here referred to is Iliad iv. 165 . — ^Ed.] 

- i" I cannot believe with Docas (see Spondanus. A.D. 1453, Eo. 13) 
that Mahomet sent round Persia, Arabia, &c. the head of the Greek 
emperor : he would surely content himself with a trophy less inhuman. 

Phranza was the personal enemy of the Greek duke ; nor could 
time, or death, or his own retreat to a monastery, ptort ,a feeling of 
sympathy or forpveness. Ducas is inclined to praise and pity the 
martyr ;*ChalcocondyIes is neuter, but we are indebted to him for the 
hint of the Greek conspiracy. 
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her misfortunes vras in the most tender strain of humanity 
and filial reverence. A similar clemency was extended to 
the principal officers of state, of whom several were ran- 
somed at his expense; and during some days he declared 
himself the friend and father of the vanquished people. 
Eut the scene was soon changed ; and before his departure 
the hippodrome streamed with the blood of his noblest 
• captives. His perfidious- cruelty is . execrated by the 
Christians ; they adorn with the colours of. heroic martyr- 
dom the execution of the great duke and his two sons ; and 
his death is ascribed to the generous refusal of delivering 
his children to the t 3 'rant ’6 lust.^' Tet a Byzantine his- 
torian has di’opped an unguarded word of conspiracj*, deli- 
verance, and Italian succour ; such treason may be glorious, 
but the rebel who bravely ventures, has justly forfeited, his 
life ; nor should we blame a conqueror for destroying the 
enemies whom he can no longer trust. On the 18th of 
June, the victorious sultan returned to Adrianople; and 
smiled at the base and hollow embassies of. the Christian 
prmces, who viewed their approaching ruin in the fall of 
the Eastern empire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and desolate, without 
a prince ora people. But she could not be despoiled of the 
incomparable situation which marks her for the metropolis 
of a great empire ; and the genius of the place will ever 
triumph over tlie accidents of time and fortune. Boursa 
and 'Adrianople, the ancicut scats of the Ottomans, sank 
into provincial towns ; and Mahomet the second established 
his own residence, and that of his successors, on the same 
commanding s[)ot which had been chosen b^* Constantine.t 

* [Tlie fiite of Xot.-ir.-v! and bis family is cited by Finlay (ii. CIS) as 
an esample of tbe treatment cipcricnccd by^Grecks of tbo bigbe.-t 
rank, — Fn.] f For the re.sfitution of Const-anlinoplo 

and tbe Turkish foundations, ace Cantemir (p. 102 — 109), Duca-s (c. 42), 
with Tbevenot, Tonniefort. .and the rest of our modem travellers. 
From a gigantic picture of tbe grealne.s3, population, &c. of Con- 
Etantiao;iIe and tbe Ottoman empire (Abregd de ITIistoire Ottomane, 
tom. i. p. IG — 21), we niay Icam, that in tbe year 15SG, the Jlodems 
■ .were Ics.s numerous in the aapital than the Chri«fian«, or even the 
•Tews. [The Constantinople of the Greeks disappeared with tlie last 
relics of their empire; the prei--ntcity has a Turki.sh .aspect, and is a 
tnomirncnt of Ottoman macnificcnce. The traveller who now desires 
to Bee the vestiges of a Byzantine capital, and the last remuanU> 
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eatisfaction and horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne ; 
who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the crosier or 
pastoral staff, the syinbol of his ecclesiastical office ; niio 
conducted the patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, pre- 
sented liim with a horse richly caparisoned, and directed the 
vizirs and bashaws to dead him to the palace which had been 
allotted for his residence.* The churciies of Constantinople 
were shared between the two religions ; their limits were 
rnarked ; and, till it was infringed by Selun, the grandson of 
Mahomet, the Greeksf enjoyed above si.rty years the benefit 
of tliis equal partition. Encouraged by the ministers of the 
divan, who wished to elude the fanaticism of the sult-ln, the 
Christian advocates presumed to allege that this division 
had been an act, not of generosity, but of justice ; not a 
concession, but a compact ; and that if one half of the city 
had been taken by storm, the other moiety had surrendered x 
on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The original grant had 
indeed |)een consumed by fire ; but tlie loss was supplied by 
• the tfcstimony of three aged janizaries who remembered the 
transaction ; and their venal oaths are of more weight in the 
opinion of Caytemir, than the positive and unanimous con- 
sent of the history of the times. J 

Ottoman (Paris,' 17S7, in large folio), a work of Itss use, perhaps, than 
inagnificence (tom. i. p. 305, 300). * Phraiiratlib. 3, 

c. 19) relates the ceremony, which has possibly been adorned in th« 
.Greek reports to each other, and to the Latins. The fact i.s confirmed ■ 
by Emanuel Malaxus, wbo wrote, in vulg.ar Greek, tho History of the 
Patriarchs after the taking of Constantinople, in.sertcd in tho Turco- 
Griccia of Crusius (lib. 5, p, lOG — ISl.) But tho most patient rc.adcr 
will not believe that Slaboract adopted tho C.atliolio form ; " Sanct-a 
Trinitas qu® milli donavit imperinm to in pi.triarcham nov® Bow® 
deligit.” + From the Turco-Gro.'cia of Crusius, Ac. 

SpeudanuB (a.D. 1153, Ho. 21 ; 145S, Ho. IG) describca tho slavery and 
domestic quarrels of the Greek Church. The patriarch wbo succeeded 
Qcnn.adius threw himself in dc.sp.alr into a well. 

Z Cantemir (p. 101 — 105) in.sists on the unanimon.s consent of tho 
Turkish historians, ancient as well as modem ; and argues, tluat they 
would not have violated the truth to dimini.eh their national glory, 
since it is esteemed more honourable to Lake a city by force than by 
composition. But, 1. 1 doubt this consent, since he quotes no parti- 
cul.ar hi.storian ; and tho Turkish annals of Lennclavms aifirm, with- ; 
out excepfion, that JIahoraet took Constantinople per rivi (p. COO). 

-2. The E.ame argument may bo turned in favour of the Greeks of Hie 
timc.s, wbo would not havo forgotten this Iionouraldc and salutary 
treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers the Turks to tho Christians. 
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rival invoked tlieir supreme lord ; and, in the season of ma- 
tunpy and revenge, Slahomefc declared himself the friend of 
Demetrius, and marched into the Morea with an irresistible 
force. When .he had taken possession of Sparta, “ Ton are 
too weak,” said'the sultan, “to control this turbulent pro- 
vince; I will take your daughter to iny bed; and you shall 
pass the remainder of yo'ur life in security and honour.” 
Demetrius sighed and obeyed; surrendered his daughter 
and -his castles ; followed to Adrianoplo his sovereign and 
son, and received for his own maintenance, and that of his 
followers, a city in Thrace, and the adjacent,islcs,of Imbros, 
Lemnos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next year by 
a companion of misfortune, the last of the CoMSXXi.vir race, 
who, after the taking of Constantinople by the Latins, liad 
founded a new empire on the coast of the Black Sea.*‘ In 
the progress of his Anatolian conquests Mahomet invested 
with a ileet and army the c.apital of Darid, wlio presumed 
to style* himself emperor of Trebizond;t and the nego- 
tiation was comprised in a short and peremptory question, ’ 
“"Will you secure your life and treasures by resigning your 

* Sco tlio lo23 or conquest of Trebizond in Cbalcocondyles (1. 9, 
p. 203 — 2C0), Ducas (o. 45), Phranz.v 0- 3, c. 27), and C.antcmir (p. 107). 

+ Though Toumefort (tom. iii. lettrc 17, p. 170) speaks of Trebizond 
ns mal poupldo, Personnel, the latest and most accurate oWerver, can 
find one hundred thousand inhabitante. (Commerce do la Mcr lioirc, 
tom; ii. p. 72, and for tbo province, p. 5.3 — SO.) Its pro.«pcrity and 
trade are perpotualiy disturbed by the factious qu.arrels of (r.o 
of janizaries, in one of which thirty thousand Lazi are commonly 
enrolled. (Miimoires do Tott, tom. iii. p. 1C, 17.) [The present Ftato 
af Trebizond baa been ahown in a note. p. 11 and 12, as bIfo ila 
modem historians, wlio have furnished details from a source tinknown 
in Gibbon’s time. The fall of its empire, aud the fate of David, are 
related by I’inlay, generally after Profe.=sor Fallmcrayer, whose .autho- 
rity has been indic-ated at p. 11, (Greooe and Trebizond, p. 4S1 — 495.) 
An affecting incident closes bis narrative. After a few years' re.'idcnce 
■ at JlavTonoros^ near Serves, the deposed emperor .and lii.s family were 
removed to Constantinople, where David, his seven f on“, and his nephew 
Alexins, soon perished. Their dc.ad bodies were thrown out tmbnricd 
beyond the walla. ICo one ventured to approach them but the , mpre»a 
Helena, who, clad in a humble garb, repaired to the ajwt with .a epade 
in her hand. During the sl.ay she gunnlcd the bodies of her htisband 
and chiidren from the dogs th.at c.ame to devour them, and in the 
darkness of the nigld- dtpo.=ited Ihcm in a trencli wbicli fbe dug. Hero 
surviving daughter wa.s lost to her in .a Turkish haivuL Tin- v.id'^?I 
arid chiidlc's inonn'.cr retired to a solitude, whire grief .se-.n Cm- 
•incted her to a refuge in the g'r-vve. — E b.) 
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kingdom ? or had you rather forfeit j-our kingdom, ■ yeur 
treasures, and your life ? ” ' The feeble’ Coranenus was sub- 
dued by his own fears,’ and the example of a Mussulman 
neighbour, the prince of Sinope f .who, on a similar sum- 
mons, had -yielded a fortified city with four hundred cannon 
and ten , or twelve thousand soldiers. The capitulation of 
Trebizorid was faitlifuUy performed; and the emperor, with’ 
his family, was transported tp a castle in Eomania ; bub on 
a slight suspicion of corresponding with the Persian king, 
Da^-id, and. the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to 
the jealousy, or avarice of the conqueror. IN'or could the 
name of father long protect the unfortunate Demetrius from 
exile and confiscation ; his abject submission moved the pity 
and contempt of the sultan ; his followers were transplanted 
to Constantinople; and his poverty was alleviated by a 
pension of fifty thousand aspers, till a monastic habit and a 
tardy death released Palmologus from api earthly master. It 

• is not easy to, pronounce whether the servitude of Deme- 
triusj.or the exile of his brother Thomas, f be the most inglo- 
rious. On the conquest of the Morea, the despot escaped 
to Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with some naked adhe- 
rents ; bis name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle 
St. Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality of the Vatican ; 
and liis misery was prolonged by a pension of six thousand 
ducats from the pope and cardinals. His two sons, Andrew 

Ismael ‘Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was possessed (cMefiy 
from bis • copper mines) of a revenue of two hundred thousand 
ducats. (Chalcocond. 1. 9, p. 256, 259.) Peyeonnel (Commerce de la 
3Ier Noire, tom. iL p. 100) ascribes to the modern city sixty thousand 
inhabitants. This account seems enormous ; yet it is by trading with 
' a people that we become acquainted with their .wealth and numbers. 
{Sinope, of late so calamitously notorious, is called . by . the Turks 
Sinub or Sinbup, The natural advantages which raised it to so Wgh a 
' degree of prosperity in ancient times, have been neutralized by the 

• indolence qfy.its modem occupants. Its population is reduced to five. 
'. thousand.-yiV small export trade in -rice, fruit, and hides, enlivens the. 

Greek quafer, rising on the peninsula' that overlooks its valuable port. 
Keichard, iah. w:-;- Pinlay, Greece and Trehizond,'p. 488. Malte Bran 

• and Balhj;#;-6D,0.>r-Ep.] ’ ,• .■ f Spondanus (from 

n-j;, Pii IL L 5) relates the arrival and reception of'the 

;e!hvn\#>- Rome (AJj; 1461, -No: S). [In the eighteenth -vol. of 
'A rJlw: fche 'Eev. F. Yyrjah rector of Landulph ^ 

account of a Palseologiis, buried in Msparifih-churcn, 
whd^.^thout Buiiicient authority, is said’ to have been a descendant oi 
, • theAl^ot Thomas. — ^En.] . - 
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and Manuel, were educated in Italj; but the eldest, con- 
temptible to bis enemies and burdensome to bis friends, vra? 
degraded by tbe baseness of bis life and marriage. A. title u'as 
bis sole inberitance ; and that inheritance be succe-ssively sold 
to the kings of France and Arragon.* During his transient 
prosperity, Charles the Eighth vras ambitious of joining tiie 
tcinpire of the East rrith the kingdom of Naples ; in a public 
festival, he assumed the appellation and 'the purple of A«- 
gufliis ; the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman already trem- 
bled at the approach of - the French cliivalry.f Slanuel 
Palreologus, the second son, was tempted to revisit his 
native country'; bis return might be grateful, and could 
not be dangerous, to the Porte ; he was maintained at Con- 
stantinople in safety and ease; and an honourable train 
of Christians and Sloslems attended him to the grave. 
If there be some animals of so generous n nature that they 
refuse to propagate in a domestic state, the last of the im- 
perial race must be ascribed to an inferior kind ; he accepted ' 
Iroin tbe sultan’s liberality two beautiful females ; and bis 

■*. By an act, dated a.t>. 1401, Sept, C. and lately transmitted from 
tbe archives of the Capitol to the roy.al library of Paris, the despot 
Andrew Pal.Tologus, reserriog the Morea, and etipnlating some pris’ate 
adv,antage?, conveys to Charles VIII- king of France, the empirt-s of 
Constantinople and Trebizond. (Sioudanns, a.d, 1405, Ao, 2.) 
31. do J’oncemagno (Sldm, do I'Acade'mie des Inscriptions, tom. xvii. 
p. 539 — 573) has bestowed a Dissertation on this' national title, of 
wbieh he bad obtained a copy frona Itomc. [Ducaugo (Fnm. Eyiant. 
24S) Eay.s, that tbo despot Thomas died in 1105; and that hi.s son 
Andrew, avho married a svoraan from the etreets of Home, dying child- 
le.!.s in 3502, bequeathed to Ferdinand and I.“3bella of. Spain, tbeempiro 
of tbo E.ast, of which he imagined himself to be the heir. Further par- 
ticulars respecting the conquest of tbe Morva, are given by Finlay (Greece 
and Trebizond, p. 310 — 319). Deserted or told by their dcsjrota, fho 
inhabitants of Mone-mvasia and other fortresses, defended their inde- 
pendence and invited the asshtanco of the Venetians, svbo tiins 
•obtained possession of many important posts in (ho jh-nm-ula, and 
• were involved in long conlc.sts with the Turks. Tliey held Coron and 
3Iodon till the year 1509, and it was'not till 1550 that, bs’ the loss of 
Hauplia and 3IonC!iivaria, they. -wire finally driven'ont id th" Pdopon- 
nesns. Montfaucon (rateogia;!!!!! Grmca, p. 79} nctic7rj|J|ir- Greefc. 
JISS., written in the Jiorf* at this time; but they a;y||^Krnent- 
mental dotage, and throw' no hirtorical light oh ri '• " 

f Sec Philippe do Comints (1. 7, c. 14), who :i i'. ■ 

■the number of Greeks who v.vre prepared to ri-e. ‘ : -1 

naviration, eighteen d.ay:-' junrney from Valuna • '1 ; :■ 

On this occasion the Tnrki.h empire -was .'r.vcd by tiic p dfry 

VOE. YU. 
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surviving son was lost in tlie habit and religion of a Turkish 
slave. 

The importance of, Constantinople was felt and magnified 
in its loss ; the pontificate of Nicholas the Tifth, however 
peaceful and prosperous, was dishonoured hy the fall, of the 
"Eastern empire ; and the grief and terror of the Latins 
revived, or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of the. cru- 
sades. In one of the most distant countries of the "West, 
Philip duke of Bm-gundy enteitained, at Lisle in Handers, 
an assembly of his nobles ; and the pompous pageants of 
the feast were skilfully adapted to their fancy and feelings.* 
In the midst of the banquet, a gigantic Saracen entered 
the hall, leading a fictitious elephant with a castle on his 
back ; a matron in a mourning robe, the symbol of religion, 
was seen to issue from the castle ; she deplored her oppres- 
sion, and accused the slowness of her champions ; the prin- 
cipal herald of the golden fleece advanced, bearing on his 
fist a live pheasant, which, according to the rites of chivalry, 
he presented to the duke. At this extraordinary summons, 
Philip, a wise and aged prince, engaged his person and 
powers in the holy war against the Turks | his example was 
imitated by the barons and "knights of the assembly : they 
swore to God, the Tirgin, the ladies, and pheasant; and 
their particular vows were not less extravagant than the 
general sanction of their oath. But the performance was 
made to depend on some future and foreign contingency ; 
and, during twelve years, till the last hour of his life, the 
duke of Burgundy might be scrupulously, and perhaps sin-' 
cerely, on the eve of his departure. Had every breast 
glowed with the same ardour ; had the imion of the Chris- 
tians corresponded with their bravery ; had every' country, 
from Swedent to Naples, supplied a just .proportion of 
caA’alry .and infantry, of men and money, it is indeed pro- 
bable that Constantinople would have been delivered, and 
that the Turks might have been chased beyond the Helles- 
pont or the Euphrates. But the secretary of the emperor, 

.* See the original feast in Oliver de la Marche (M^moires, p. 1, c. 29, 
30), with the abstract and observations of M. de Ste. Palaye (M^moire* 
BUT la Chevalerie, tom. L p. 3, p. 182—185). . The peacock and the phea- 
gant were distinguished as royal birds. t It was found by 

an actual enumeration, that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland, contained 
“one million eight hundred thousand fighting men, and consequently 
, sere far' more populous than at present. 
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ttIio composed every epistle, and attended every meeting, 
.tineas' SyUius,* a statesman and orator, describes from his 
own experience the repugnant state and spirit of Christen- 
dom. “ It is a body,” says he, “ without a head ; a republic 
without laws or magistrates. The pope and the emperor 
may shine as lofty titles, as splendid images ; but they are 
unable to command, and none are willing to obey ; every 
state has a separate prince, and every prined has a separate 
interest. "WTiat eloquence could unite so many discordant 
and hostile powers under the same standard ? Could they be 
assembled in arms, who would dare to .'assume the office of 
general? 'What order could be maintained ?— what military 
dicipline ? Who would undertake to-feed such an enormous 
multitude ? Who would understand their imrious languages, 
or direct their stranger and incompatible rhahners ? What 
mortal could reconcile the English -with the Erench, Genoa 
with Arragon, the Germans with the natives of Hungary 
and Bohemia ? If a small number enlisted in the -holy war, 
they must be overthrown by the infidels ; if manyj by their 
own weight and confusion.” Tet the same yEneas,'" when 
he was raised to the papal throne, under the name of Pius the 
Second, devoted his life to the prosecution of the’ Turkish 
war. In the council of Mantua, he excited some feparks of 
a false or feeble enthusiasm ; but when the pontiff appeared 
at Ancona, to embark in person with the troops, engage- 
ments ranished in excuses ; a precise day was aajouimcd to 
an indefinite term ; and his effective army consisted of 
some German pUgrims, whom ho was obliged to disband 
with indulgences and alms. Eegardless of futurity, his 
successors and the powers of Italy were involved in the 
schemes of present and domestic ambition; and the distance 
or proximity of each object determined, in their eyes, its 
apparent magnitude.' A more enlarged view of their interest 
would have taught them to mauitain a defensive and naval 
war against the common enemy ; hnd the support of Scan- 
derbeg and his b'ra've' Albanians might have prevented the 
subsequent invasion of the kingdom of Haples. The siege 

* In tlio yenr Srondanus 1ms giTcn, from AIncas Sylriup, a 
s-iOTV of the slate of Europe, cnriclii'd -u-ilh hi^ oivii obsonalioTi*. 
That valuable nnnali.'t, and the It.alian Muratori. will continue the 
series of events from the year 1-153 to 1481, the end of Malioniet's life, 
tad of this chanter. 
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and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused a general conster- 
nation ; and pope Sixtus uras preparing to fly beyond the 
Alps, vrben the storm ^n-as instantly dispelled 'by the death 
of Mahomet the Second, in the fifty-first year of his age.* 
His lofty .genius aspired to the conquest of Italy :t he -svas 
possessed of a strong city and a capacious harbour ; and the 
same reign might have been decorated with the trophies of 
the Ifew and the Ancient Bome.% > 

, . * Besides the two annalists,^ the reader may consult Giannone 
(Istoria Civile, tom. iiL p. 449 — 455) for the Turkish invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples. For the reign and conquests of Mahomet IL 
I have occasionally used the Memorie Istoriche de' Monarch! Ottomanni 
di Giovanui Sagredo. (Venezia, 16/7, in 4to.) In peace and war, the 
Turks have ever engaged the attention of the republic of Venice. All 
her despatches and archives were open to a procurator of St. Mark, and 
Sagredo is not contemptible'either in sense or style. Tet he, too, 
bitterly hates the infidels : he is ignorant of their language and 
manners; and his narrative, which allows only seventy pages to 
.Mahomet II. (p. 69 — 140), becomes more copious and authentic as he 
approaches the years 1640 and 1644, the term of the historic labour? 
of John Sagredj. t [When Gibbon wrote, the Turkish 

empire, though sinking, was still powerfuL S\pce that time, its 
decadence has been rapid. Without “hating the infidels,” we may 
regret the supineness of a race so incapable of assisting the course of 
human improvement. lu the fair regions which they misuse, thp 
profusion of nature's beauties and bounties once nurtured the faculties 
of mind to a noble growth ; while history discloses the influences 
which hare blighted and withered, it ought also to teach us those 
which- can revive and restore. — En.j J As I am now 

taking an everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, I shall briefly 
mention the great collection of Byzantine writers, whose names and 
testimonies have been successively repeated in this worL The Greek 
presses of Aldus and the Italians were confined to the classics of a 
better age : and the first rude editions of Procopius, Agathiaa, 
Cedreaus, Zonaras. &c. were published by the learned diligence of the 
Germans. The whole Byzantine series (thirty-six volumes in folio) 
has gradually issued (a.d. 164S, &c.) from the royal_ press of 'the 
Bouvre, with some collateral aid from Borne and Leipsic; but the 
Venetian edition (a.d. 1729), though cheaper and more copious, is not 
less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to that of Paris. The 
merits of the French editors are various ; but the value of Anna 
Comnena, Cinnamua, Villehardouin, &a is enhanced by the historical 
notes of Charles du Fresne du Cange, His supplemental work3,,the 
Greek Glossary, the Coustantinopolis Christiana, the Familke Byzau- 
-tins, difi'use a steady light over the darkness of the lower empire, 
[The Bonn edition of these writers, commenced -by M. Eiebuhr, and 
completed by his coadjutors, Bekker, Schopen, and others, presents 
them to us in a more convenient form. It would have been stUl more 
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(whatsoever may he its influence) was no longer the same;* 
the purity of blood had been contaminated through a thou- 
sand channels ; but the venerable aspect of her ruins, and 
tlie . memory of past greatness, rekindled a spark of the 
national character. The darkness of the middle ages ex- 
hibits some scenes not unworthy of our notice. Nor shall 
I dismiss the present work till T have reviewed the state and 
revolutions of the Eoma*' City, which acquiesced under 
the absolute dominion of the popes, about the same time 
that Constantinople was enslaved by the Turkish arms. 

In the beginning of the twelfth centurj-^jt the era of the 
first crusade, Home was revered by the Latins, as the me- 
tropolis of the world, as the throne of the pope and the 
emperor ; who, from the eternal city, derived their title, 
their, honours, and the right or exercise of temporal domi- 
nion. After so long an interniption, it may not be useless 
to repeat that the successors of Charlemagne and the Othos 
were chosen beyond the Ehine in a national diet ; but that 
these princes were content with the humble names of kings 
of G-ermany and Italy, till they had passed the Alps and 
the Apennine, to seek their imperial crown on the banks of 
the Tiber.l At some distance from the city, their approach 


. * The Abb^ Dubos, who, with less genius than his successor Montes- 
quieu, has asserted and magnified the influence of climate, objects to 
himself the degeneracy of the Eomans and Batavians. To the first 
of these examples, he replies, 1. That the change is less real than 
apparent, and that the modern Romans prudently conceal in them- 
selves the virtues of their ancestors. 2. That the air, the soil, and. 
the climate, of Rome, have suffered a great and visible alteration 
(Reflexions sur la Podsie et sur la Peinture, part 2, see. 16.1 [The 
student will have read to little advantage the pages of this History, if 
he has failed -to discover the causes of these changes. Hot so much 
are the, faculties of man influenced by th? air which he breathes or the 
institutions which govern him, as by the quietly insinuated impulse 
of education.- • ' Where this is neglected, repressed, or perverted, 
enslaved mind has no energy. Marshes are left undrained, wastes 
undleared,' and fields uncultivated; climate deteriorates; the veiy 
aspect of nature is darkened, and unresisted tj’ranny despoils its 
passive victims. Physical and moral improvement ’ can be effected 
only by freely, active intellect, — E d.] _ + The reader has 

been so long absent from Rome, that I- would advise him to recollect' 
or review the forty-ninth chapter, in the fifth volume of this history. 

J The coronation of the German emperors at Rome, more especially 
in the eleventh century, is best represented from the original monu- 
ments by Muratori (Antiquitat. ItaliEe medii iEvi, tom. i. dissertat. 2, 
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with an army of Teutonic vassals, descended froiu the Alps. 

I have described the peaceful order of. his entry, and coro< 
nation; but that order was commonly disturbed by the 
clamour and sedition of the Komans, who encountered* their 
sovereign as a foreign invader; bis departure was always 
speedy, and often shameful ; and, in the absence of a long 
reign, his authority was insulted and his name was forgott,en. 
The progress of independence in Germany and Italy under- 
mined the foundations of the imperial sovereignty, and the 
triumph of the popes was the deliverance of Eome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had precariously 
reigned by the right of conquest ; but the authority of the 
pope was founded on the soft, though more solid, basis of • 
opinion and habit. The removal of a foreign influence 
restored and endeared the shepherd to his flock.* Instead 
of the arbitrary or venal nomination of a German court, 
the vicar of Christ was freely chosen by the college of 
cardinals, most of whom were either natives or inhabitants 
of the city. The applause of the magistrates and people 
confirmed his election; and the ecclesiastical power that 
was obeyed in Sweden and Britain had been ultimately 
derived from the sufi’rage of tlie Eomans. The same sufirage 
gave a prince, as well as a pontiflf, to the capital. It was 
universally believed, that Constantine had invested the 
popes with a temporal dominion of Eome ; and the boldest 
cirilians, the most profane sceptics, were satisfied with 
disputing the right of the emperor and the validity of his 
gift. The truth of the fact, the authenticity of his dona* 
tion, was deeply rooted in the ignorance and tradition of 
.four centuries ; and the fabulous origiu was lost in the real 

xoinage of Eome will be noticed in a subsequent part of this 
Abapter.- -E d.] * [This “removal of a foreign 

•influence " tended in no wise to the welfare of the Eomans ; it only 
^ipade heavier their yoke of spiritual servitude, and led to its wider 
and more aggravated extension over the rest of Europe. If the col- 
lege of Cardinals had been a popularly elected body, there might have 
•been some show of freedom and independence. But appointed by one 
pope to choose his successor out of their own number, a more per- 
nicious system of self-election could not well be devised. ■. . Strange, too, 
were the proofs of affection for their sovereign, which the Eomans 
afforded, by the frequent tumults and insurrections, which placed his_ 
life in jeopardy and drove a succession of popes to other yiiies in 
Italy, before they at Icat repaired for seventy years to the 'distant 
security of Avignon. — E d.] 
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and permanent effects. Tlie name of domimis, or lord, Tras 
inscribed on the c*in of the bishops ; their title was acknow- 
ledged by acclamations and .oaths of allegiance : and with 
the free, or reluctant consent of the German Cmsars, they 
had long exercised a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction 
oxer the city and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of 
the popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not incom- 
patible with the liberties, of Eome; and a more critical 
inquiry would have revealed a still nobler source of their 
power; the gratitude of a nation, whom they had rescued 
from the heresy and oppression of the Greek tyrant. In 
an age of superstition, it should seem that the union of the 
royal and sacerdotal characters would mutually fortify each 
other; and that the keys of paradise would be the surest 
pledge of earthly obedience. Tho sanctity of tlie offico 
might indeed be degraded by tbe personal vices of the man; 
but the scandals of the tenth century were obliterated by 
tho austere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory tho 
Seventh and his successors ; and in the ambitious contests 
wLich they maintained for tbe rights of the church, their 
sufferings or their success must equally teod to increase 
the popular veneration. They sometime.^ wandered in 
poverty and exile, the victims of pt-r.-ecution ; and tho 
apostolic zeal with which they olTereii themselves to mar- 
tyrdom must engage tiic fa\our and sympathy of every 
Catholic breast, .find sometimes, thundiHng from the 
Vatican, they crepted, judged, aud deputed, the kings of 
the world; nor could the proudest Homan be di.'^graccd by 
submitting to a priest, whose feet were kissed, and whose 
stirrup was held, by tho successors of Charlemagne.' Even 
the temporal interest of the city should have protected in 
peace and honour tlic rcsideueo of tlie popes, from whence 
a vain and lazy people derived the greatest part of their 
subsistence and riches. The fixed revenue of the popes 
was probably impaired; many' of tho old patrimonial 
estates, both in Italy and the prorinces, had been invaded 
by sacrilegious b.auds ; nor could the loss be compcn.“.'!led 
by the claim, rather than the po.sscssion^ of the more ample 

* See Bawnce, Gic^f. tncftfe cl infimm Batiail'l. {<■.»«. vi. p, 

Sfl5. "'Tlii.i liom.ige was paid by kines to rrchbi.d;!;']''', r.na by 
to their lord.s (.Sclimiilt, tom. Hi. p. r'ji! it w.i'. the .•)ir'’-,t 
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exercise, -with decency or effect, the po-sver of the sword. 
The motives of his election and the frailties of his life were 
closed to their familiar observation ; and proximity must 
^miiiish the reverence which his name and his decrees 
impressed on a barbarous world. This difference has not 
escaped the notice of our philosophic historian : “ Though 
the name and authority of the court of [Rome were so 
terrible in the remote countries ' of Europe, which were 
sunk in profound ignorance, and were entirely unacquainted 
with its character and conduct, the pope was so little 
revered- at home, that his inveterate enemies surrounded 
the gates of Eome itself, and even controlled his govern- 
ment in that city ; and the ambassadors, who, from a distant 
extremity of Europe, carried to him the humble, or rather 
abject, submissions of the greatest potentate of the age, 
found the, utmost difficulty to make their way to him, and 
to throw' themselves at his feet.” * 

Since the primitive times, the wealth of the popes was 
exposed to envj", their power to opposition, and tlieir 
persons to violence. But the long hostility of the mitre 
and the crown increased the numbers, and inflamed the 
passions, of their enemies. The deadly factions of the 
Guelphs and GhibeUines, so fatal to Italy, could never be 
embraced with truth or constancy by the Eomans, the 
subjects and adversaries, both of the bishop. and emperor; 
but their support was solicited by both parties ; and they 
alternately displayed in their banners the keys of St.. Peter 

■ and the German eagle. Gregory the Seventh, who may be 
adored or detested as the founder of the papal monarch}', 

■ was driven from Eome, and died in exile at Salerno. 

nihus dati sunt in direptionem (de Nugis Curialium, 1. 6, c. 24, p. 387). 
In tfie next page, he blames !;he rashness and infidelity of the Romans, 
whom their bishops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts, instead of vir- 
tues. It is pity that this miscellaneous writer has not given us less 
morality and erudition, and more pictures of him-'elf and the times. 

* Hume’s history of England, voL L p. 419. .The -same writer has 
given us, from Fitz-Stephen, a singular act of cruelty perpetrated on 
the clergy by Geoffrey, the father of Henry H. • “ When he was master 
of Hormandy, the chapter of Seez presumed, without his consent, to 
proceed to the election of a bishop ; upon wh’ch he ordered all of 
them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made all. their testi- 
cles be brought him in a platter.” Of the pain and danger they might 
justly complain; yet, since they had vowed chastity, he deprived 
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factious baron, burst into the assembly, furious and in 
arms; the cardinals -were stripped, beaten, and trampled 
under foot'; and be seized, without pity or respect, the 
vicar of Christ by the throat. Gelasius was dragged by 
his hair along the ground, buffeted with blows, wounded 
.with spurs, and bound with an iron chain in the house of 
his brutal tyrant. An insurrection of the people' delivered 
their bishop ; the rival families opposed -the violence of the 
Frangipani; and Cencio, who sued for pardon, repented 
of the failure, rather than of the guUt, of his enterprise. 
Kot many days had elapsed, when the pope was again 
assaulted at the altar. "While his friends and enemies were 
engaged in a bloody contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal 
garments. In this unworthy flight, which excited the com- 
passion of the Eoman matrons, his attendants were scattered 
or'unliorsed; and, in the fields behind the church of St. 
Peter, his successor was found alone and half-dead with 
fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust from his feet, the 
apostle yithdrew from a city in which his dignity was 
insulted and his person was endangered; and the vanity of 
sacerdotal ambition is revealed in the involuntary con- 
fession, that one emperor was more tolerable than twenty.* 
These examples might suffice; but I cannot forget the 
sufferings of two pontiffs of the same age, the second and 
third of the name of Lucius. The former, as he ascended 
in battle-array to assault the Capitol, was struck on the 
temple by a stone, and expired in a few days. The latter 
was severely wounded in the persons of his servants. . In a 
civil commotion, several of his priests had been made pri- 
soners ; and the inhuman Eomans, reserving one as a guide 
for his brethren, put out their eyes, crowned them with 
ludicrous mitres, mounted them on asses with their faces to 
the tail, and extorted an oath, that, in this wretched con- 
dition, they should offer themselves as a lesson to the head 

aoriter calcaribus cruentavifc ; et latro tantum dominum per capillos et 
bracliia, JesU bono interim dormiente, detraxit ad domum, nsque 
deduxit, inibi catenavit et inclusit. * Ego coram D'eo 

et ecclesia dico, ei unquam possibile easet, mallem unum imperatorem 
quam tot dominos. (Vit, Gelas. II. p. 398.) [Such -n-as the “ affection ” 
of the Roman people for their soTereign, pontiff ! This domestic dis- 
respect exposes the real impotence of those spiritnal arms,. before 
Trhich cfistant nations crouch jd in terror. (See p. 344. 348.) — En.] 
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portraifc is not coloured by the pencil of Christian charity;* 

• yet the features, however harsh and ugly, express a lively 
resemblance of the Eomans of the twelfth century.f 
The Jews had rejected the Clirist when he appeared ^ 
among tliem in a.plebeian character; and the Eomans might 
plead their ignorance of his vicar when he assumed theponip 
and pride of a!temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the 
crusades, some sparks of curiosit}' and reason were rekindled 
in the "Western world; the heresy of Bulgaria, the Pau- 
lician sect, was successfully transplanted into the eoU of 
Italy and France; the Gnostic visions were mingled with 
the simplicity of the Gospel ; and the enemies of the clergy 
reconciled their passions with their conscience, the desire of 
freedom with the profession of piety. J The trumpet of 
Eoman liberty was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia,§ 
Avhose promotion in.the Church was confined to the lowest 
rank, and who wore the monastic habit rather as a garb of 
poverty than as a uniform of obedience. His adversaries 
could, not deny the wit and eloquence which they severely 
felt; they confess with reluctance the specious purity of his 
morals ; and his errors were recommended to the public by 
a mixture of important and beneficial truths. In his theo- 
logical studies, he had been the disciple of the famous and 
umortunate Abelard,^ who was likewise involved in the sus- 

begins again : Hi, invisi terrae et cojlo, utrique injeeera manus, &c. 
(p. 443.) * As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to 

observe, that Bernard, though a saint, was a man ; that he might be 
provoked by resentment, and possibly repent of his hasty passion, &c. ' 
(iI4moires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 330.) 

+ Baronius, in his index to the twelfth volume of his Annals, has ■ 
found a fair and.ea^ excuse. He makes two heads,' of Romani Catho- 
lid and Schismatid r. to the former hfe applies aR the good, to the latter 
all the evil, that is told of the city. J The heresies of 

theAwslfth century'may be found in Slosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. 
p. 4i^~427), who entertains a favourable opinion of Arnold of Brescia. 
In th^sixth volume P-'have described the sect^of the Paulicians, and 
foUaih^l their migration from Armenia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy 
and-J^i^ce. § The oHginal pictures of Arnold of 

Bresesh are drawn by.Otho bishop of Frisingen ^Chron. 1. 7, c. 31, de 
Gesf)|*Fredei-ici I. 1. 1, c. 27 ; J. 2, a 21), and' in the thii-d book of 
the fcl§urinuB,..a poefn of Gunther, who flourishM a.i).. 1200, in the 
monastery of Paris near Basil..,{Fabric. Bibliot.'.Latin. med. et.infimre 
Aitatis, tom. iil p. 174, 175.) The long, passage that relates to Arnold 
is produced by Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticis, L 3, c. 5, p. 108). 

The wicked wit of Bayle was' ainused in comp-ving, with milch 
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longer afford a refuge, and tlie disciple of Abelard escaped 
beyond the Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter 
in Zurich, now the first of the Swiss cantons. Erom a 
Eoman station,* a royal viUa, a chapter of noble virgins, 
Zurich had gradually increased to a free and flourishing 
city ; .where the appeals of the Milanese were sometimes 
■ tried by the imperial commissaries.f In an age less ripe 
for reformation, the precursor of Zuinglius was heard 
'svith applause ; a brave and simple people imbibed and long 
retained, the colour of his opinions; and his art, or merit, 
seduced the bishop of Constance, and even the pope’s 
legate, who forgot, for his sake, the interest of their master 
and their order. Their tardy zeal was quickened by the 
fierce exhortations of St. Bernard and the enemy of the 

* A Roman inscription of Static Turicensis has been found at 
Zurich (D’AnviDe, Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, p, 642 — 644); hut it is 
without sufficient warrant, that the city and canton have usurped, and ■" 
even monopolised, the names of Tigurum and Pagus Tigurinus. [An 
equal right having been claimed for Uri and Zug to deduce their 
names and descent from the Tigurird of old, the 'citizens of Zurich 
invented for themselves a marvellously fabulous antiquity, which 
dated the origin of their city 2060 B.c. and the tale was repeated till it 
was believed. When the rational began to -doubt, Scaliger appro- 
priated even the inscription gewo tag. tigok. to WiSis'butg or 
Avenches, the ancient Aventicum, near Lake Morat, where it was 
discovered. The Ziirichers should be satisfied with going back to . 
their Gothic ancestoi’s. All ancient accounts represent the Tigurini 
as a Celtic tribe, and this appears probable from their having joined ' 
the great Cymri against Rome (Eutropius, 1. 5. Niebuhr, Lectures, ' 
ii 324), In Cicsar's time, some Suevi became masters of the countiy, 
which however retained its name; they built the town, those of the 
Tigurini haring been all destroyed. (Cffisar de Bell. GalL 1. 5.) Other 
Allemannic tribes aflenvards came in. The peasantry are, therefore, 
a mixed race, as their language proves, ftlalte Bnm, tom. vii. p. 567.) 
The three smaller cantons that had founded the Swiss confederation 
in 1308, awarded precedence to Zurich by a formal act, to mark their 
sense of so important an accession to their league in 1351. — En.] 

t Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticis, L 3, .c. 5, p. 106) recapitulates the . 
donation (a.D. 833) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to his daughter the 
abbess Hildegardis, Curtim nostram Turcgum in ducatu Alamanniaj 
in pago Durgaugensi, with villages, woods, m^dows, waters, slaves, 
churches, &c. a noble gift Charles the Bold gave the jus monetm; 
the' city was walled under Otho L; and the line of the bishop of 
■ Frisingen, ' 

. Nobile Turegum multarum copia return. • 

is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Zurich. 

J Bernard. Epistol, 195, 196, tom. L p. 187 — 190. Amidst iui 
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clmrch -(vas driven, by persecution, to tbe desperate measure 
of erecting his standard in Eome itself, in the face of the 
successor of St. Peter. 

Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of discretion ; 
he was protected, and had perhaps been invited, by the 
nobles and people ; and in the service of freedom, his elo- 
quence thundered over the seven hills. Blending in the 
same discourse the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the 
motives of gospel, and of classic, enthusiasm, he adinonislied 
the Bomans, how strangely their patience and the vices of 
the clergy had degenerated from the primitive times of the 
church and the city. He exhorted them to assert the in- 
alienable rights of men and Christians; to "restore the la .vs 
and magistrates of the republic ; to respect the name of the 
emperor; but to confine their shepherd to the spiritual 
government of his flock.* Nor could his spiritual govern- 
ment escape the censure and control of the reformer; and 
the inferior clergy were taught, by his lessons, to resist the 
cardinals, who had usurped a despotic command over the 
twenty-eight regions, or parishes of Eome.t Tim revo- 
lution was not accomplished without rapine and violence, 
the effusion of blood, and the demolition of houses; the vic- 
torious faction was enriched with the spoils of the clergy 
and the adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia enjoyed, or de- 
plored, the effects of his mission ; his reign continued abovo 
ten years, while two popes, Innocent the Second and An.as- 
tasius the Fourth, either trembled in the Vatican, or wan- 
dered as exiles in the adjacent cities. They were succeeded 
by a more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, Adrian the 


inveetivea he drops n precious nchno'svlcdgTuent, qui, utinata quain 
sanso csset doctrinro quam districta; cst vite. Ho owns that Arnold 
would bo tt valuable acquisition for the church. fHe said that 
Arnold's words wore honey, but his doctrine poi.wn. — Eaj 
* Ho advised the Romans, 

Consiliis annlsquo suis modcramir.a summa 
Arhitrio tractaro suo : nil juris in liAc n; 

Pontifici summo,' modicum concedcrc regi 
Suadchat populo. Sic Ia!?l stultus ulrAque 
Jlajcstiito, rcum gomin.-o so fcccrat ntilm. 

Kor if the poetry of Guntlier difforvnl from tho prc^c of Otiio. 

t See Baronins (A..D. 11J.S, Ifo. 3S, 39) from tlio Volienn M.SS. Ho 
loudly condemns Arnold (A.n. IHl, Ifo. 3) as the father of the jiolitical 
hert tics, whose influence then hurt him in France. 
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hundred in breadth, A flight of a hundred steps led to the 
summit of the Tarpeian rock; and far steeper was the 
ascent before the declivities had been smoothed, and the 
precipices.fitlea bj the mins of fallen edifices. Efom the 
earliest ages, iiie Capitol had been used as a temple in peace, 
a fortress invrar: alter the loss of the city, it maintained a 
siege against the victorious Gauls ; and the sanctuary of 
empire was occupied, assaulted and burnt, in the civil wars 
of Vitellius and Vespasian.* The temples of Jupiter and 
his kindred deities had crambled'into dust ; their place was 
supplied by monasteries and houses ; and the solid walls, 
the long and shelving porticoes, were decayed or ruined by 
the lapse of time. It was the first act of the Eomans, an 
act of fi-eedom, to restore the strength, though not the 
beauty, of the Capitol ; to fortify the seat of their arms and 
counsels ; and as often as they ascended the hill, the coldest 
minds must have glowed with the remembrance of their 
ancestors. H. The first Caesars had been invested with the 
exclusive coinage of the gold and silver ; to the senate they 
abandoned the baser metal of bronze or copper.f The em- 
blems and legends were inscribed on a more ample field by 
the genius of flattery ; and the prince was relieved from the 
care of celebrating bis own wtues. The successors of Dio- 
cletian despised even the flattery of the senate ; their royal 
dflicers at Dome, and in the provinces, assumed the sole 
direction of the mint ; and the same prerogative was inhe- 
rited by the Gothic kings of Italy, and the long series of 

■barefoot friars of St. Francis occupy the temple of Jupiter. (Kardini, 
Koma Antica, 1. 5, c. 11 — 16.) [See note at the second page of ch. 71. 
— Ed.] * Tacit. Hist. S. 69, 70. 

+ This partition of the noble and baser metals between the emperor 
and senate must however be adopted, not as a positive fact, but as the 
probable opinion of the best antiquaries. (See the Science des Medailles 
of the Pfere Joubert, tom. iL p. 208 — 211, in the improved and scarce 
edition of the Baron de la Bastie.) [The baser metal , was here the 
most important. From the earliest ages of Rome, the copper coinage 
was the national standard of Value; no transfer of property,. except 
the. most trifling, was valid, tinless the agreed number of Afes were 
weighed and delivered in the presence of witnesses, (See Notes, 
ch. 44i-,vpL V. p. 64 and 93.) This national coinage the emperors wisely 
left under the care of the Senate ; it bore the letters a c. to denote 
that it was issued and regulated ex SenatCs ConsuUo; and it wM.often 
used as a public record of victories' gained and countries conquered by 
the Roman arms. Humphreys ,Coin ColL Man. 250 — 312, and Addi- 
son’s 'Works, voL L p. 263. Bohn’s editiona — ^E d.j 
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delegated, for a time, the supreme administration of peace 
and war. The compact het\reen the governor and the 
governed was sealed with oaths and subscriptions ; and the 
duration of his power, the measure of his stipend, the nature 
of their mutual obligations, were defined with scrupulous 
precision. They swore to obey him as their lawful superior; 
he pledged, his faith to unite the indifference of a stranger 
with the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six km’ghta 
and civilians, his assessors in arms and justice, attended the 
podesta^ who maintained, at his own expense, a decent 
retinue of servants and horses; his wife, his son, his brother, 
who might bias the affections of the judge, were left behind; 
during the exercise of his office, he was not permitted to 
purchase land, to contract an alliance, or even to accept an 
invitation in the house of a citizen ; nor could he honourably 
depart till he had satisfied the complaints that might be 
urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thirteenth century; 
that the Eomans called from Bologna the senator Brancd- 
leone,t whose fame and merit have been rescued from 
oblivion by the pen of an English historian. A just anxiety 
for his reputation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the 

mode of government ; and the Oculm Paatoralis, which he haa given 
at the end, is a treatise or sermon on the duties of these foreign 
magistrates. * In the Latin writers, at least of the 

silver age, the title of potestas was transferred from the office to the 
magistrate : •* . 

Hujus qui trahitur prffitextam sumere mavis ; 

An Fidenarum Gabiorumque esse polalas. 

, (Juvenal. Satir. 10. 99.) 

[The podesta was a magistrate introduced by the 'emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa after the diet of Boncaglia, to control the consuls of the 
municipal cities. When the treaty of Constance had restored the 
independence of those republics, they continued to appoint for them- 
selves an officer, so requisite to curb their ■ domestic factions, and 
administer justice with impartiality and firmness. For full particulara 
respecting his origin, duties, responsibilities, and honours, see Hallam s 
Middle Ages, i. 349. 386 — 388. This form of Italian local government 
is also noticed by Pachymer, de Mich. PalasoL 2, 32. But he did not 
clearly understand it — ^E d.J f See the life and deith 

of Brancaleone, in the Historia Major of Matthew Paris, p. 741. 757. 
792. 797. 799. 810. 823. 833. 836. 840. The multitude of pilgrims 
and suitors connected Home and St. Albans ; and the resentment 
of the Enriish clej^ prompted them to rejoice whenever tbe popw 
were hunwpd and oppressed. , [The passages in Which Matthea' Paris 
relates the' history of Brancaleone, are to be found in Bohn’s Trans- 
lation, ^'oL iiL p. 167-r-308 . — Ed.] 
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task, tad engaged him to refuse the honour of their choice ; 
the statutes of Borne were suspended, and his office pro- 
longed to the term of three years. By the guilty and 
licentious he was accused as cruel ; by the clergy he was 
suspected as partial; hut the friends of peace and order 
applauded the firm and upright magistrate by whom those 
blessings were restored ; no criminals were so powerful as 
to brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice of the senator. 
By his sentence, two nobles of the Annibaldi family were 
executed on a gibbet; and he inexorably demolished, in 
the city and neighbourhood, one hundred and forty towers, 
the strong shelters of rapine and mischief. The bishop, 
as a simple bishop, was compelled to reside in his diocese ; 
and the standard of Brancaleone was displayed in the field 
with terror and effect. His services were repaid by the- 
ingratitude of a people unworthy of the happiness which 
they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom he had pro- 
voked for their sake, the Eomans were excited to depose 
and imprison their benefactor ; nor would his life have been 
spared, if Bologua had not possessed a pledge for his safety. 
Before his departure, the prudent senator had required the 
exchange of thirty hostages of the noblest families of 
Home ; on the news of his danger, and at tlie prayer of his 
wife, they were more strictly guarded; and Bologna, in the 
cause of* honour, sustained the thunders of a papal inter- 
dict. This generous rcsistauce allowed the Bomans to 
compare the present with the past ; and Brancaleone was 
conducted from the prison to the Capitol amidst the accla- 
mations of a repentant people. The remainder of his 
government was firm and fortunate ; and ns soon as envy 
was appeased by death, his head, enclosed in a precious 
vase, was deposited on a lofty column of marble.* 

The impotence of reason and virtue recommended in 
Italy a more effectual choice ; instead of a private citizen, 

• JlaUhctT Tari? 'ttiuB ends hh acconiit : C.ipnt vero P.ranc.-.- 
Iconis in vase pretioso enper mannore.am cohnnn.atn cotlocr.lum, in. 
Bignum sni valoris ct proVitatU, quasi ivliquia*, Buper^titio'^e nini;' rt 
pompose eustulemnt. Fucrat cnirn suiicrboruta potcn'.iuni el inale- 
factornm urViis mallctip cl cxslirpator, cl j>opu!i proloct^’r cl d(fi n^or, 
vcrilalt*c ct'juBtUia: imitainr cl atnr.lor Ip. StO), A r>( 

Inn'occal IV. (Mnn'-in, Script, tnsn. iii. p. 1, p. iPl, a !«« 

favourablo portrait oi tUis GldbcHne cctialor. 
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to whom they yielded a voluntary and precarious obedience, 
the Eoinans elected for their senator some prince of inde- 
pendent power, who could defend them from their enemies 
aind themselves. Charles of Anjou and Provence, th6 most 
ambitious and warlike monarch of the age, accepted at 
the same time the kingdom of Naples from the pope, and 
the office of senator from the Eoman people.* As he 
passed through the city, in his road to victory, he received 
their oath of allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and 
smoothed in a short visit the harsh features of his despotic 
character. Yet even Charles was exposed to the incon- 
stancy of the people, who saluted with the same acclama- 
tions the passage of his rival, the xmfortunate Conradin ; 
and a powerful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, alarmed 
the fears and jealousy of the popes. The absolute term of 
bis life was superseded by a renewal every third year; and 
the enmity of Nicholas the Third obliged the Sic^an king 
to abdicate the government of Eome. In his BuU, a per- 
petual law, the imperious pontiff asserts the truth, validity, 
and use, of the donation of Constantine, not less essentia] 
to the peace of the city than to the independence of the 
church; establishes the annual election of the senator; and 
formally disqualifies aU emperors, kings, princes, and persons 
of an eminent and conspicuous rank.t This prohibitory 
clause was repealed in his own behalf by hlartin the 
Eotirtb, who humbly solicited the sufirage of the Eomans. 
In the presence, and by the authority of the people, two 
electors conferred, not on the pope, but on the noble and 
faithful Martin, ^e dignity of senator, and the supreme 
administration of the republic, J to hold during his natural 
life, and 'to exercise at pleasure by himself or his deputies. 

■ * The election, of Charles of Anjon to the office of perpetual senator 
of Eome is mentioned by the historians in the eighth volume of the 
collection of Muratori, by Nicholas de Jamsilla (p. 592), the monk of 
Padua (p. 724), Sabas Malaspina (L 2, & 9, p. 808), and Kicordano 
. Malespini (c. 177, p. 999). .t The Hgh-sounding Bull 

of Nicholas III. which founds his temporal sovereignty on the dona- 
tion of Constantine, is still extant ; and as it has been inserted by 
Boniface VIII. in the Sexte of the Decretals, it must be received by the 
Catholics, or at least by the Papists, as a sacred and perpetual law. . , 
± I am indebted to Fleury (Hist. Ecclds. tom. xviii. p. 306)_for an 
extract of this Rom&:aot, whiclf^he has taken from the EcclesLrrtical 
Annals of OdericuS.^^aldus, a.d. 1281, No. 14, 15. 
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About fifty years afterwards, the same title was granted to 
the emperor Lewis of Bavaria ; and the liberty of Borne 
was acknowledged by her two sovereigns, who. accepted 
a municipal office in the government of their own metror 
polis. 

In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold of Brescia 
had inflamed their minds against the church, the Eomans 
artfully laboured to conciliate tho favour of the empire, 
and to recommend their merit and services in the cause of 
Cffisar. The style of their ambassadors to Conrad the 
Third and Frederic the First, is a mi.'cture of flatterj- and 
pride, the tradition and the ignorance of their own history.* 
After some complaint of his silence and neglect, they exhort 
the former of these princes to pass the Alps, and assume 
from their hands the imperial crown. “ AVc beseech your 
majesty, not to disdain the humility of your sons and 
vassals, not to listen to the accusations of our common 
enemies, who calumniate the senate ns hostile to your 
throne, who sow the seeds of discord, that they may reap 
tho harvest of destruction. The pope and the Sicilian arc 
united in an impious league to oppose our liberty and your 
coronation. With the blessing of God, our zeal and courage 
has hitherto defeated their attempts. Of their powerful 
and factious adherents, more especially the Frangipani, wo 
have taken by assault the houses and turrets; some of 
* these are occupied by our troops, and some are levelled 
with the ground. The Milrinn bridge, which they had 
broken, is restored and fortified for your safe p-issage ; and 
your army may enter the city without being annoyed from 
the castle of St. Angelo. All that we have done, and all 
that we design, is for your honour and seiwice, in tho loyal 
hope, that you will speedily appear in .person, to vindicate 
those rights which have been invaded by the clergy, to 
revive the dignity of the empire, and to surpass the fame 
and glorj" of your predecessors. M.ay you fix your rc-si- 
dence in Bome, the capital of the world; give laws to Italy 

• These IcUcra and apccchei are proerved by Olho, t.’ifhop of Fri- 
aingeu (Fabric. IJibliot. Lot. mcd. ct infita. tom. v. p. 165, lb7), perii-iirf 
the iioble.it of hiitori-ins : ho WM son of Leopold, marouis of_.Ai:'‘.ri.i ; 
his mother Agne.i was daughter of.tho emperor Henry l^V, and hn 
w?.? h'.*t brothcr and uncle to Conrad HI, and r(J:cric I. H'! hi« h ft, 
in Rcvea books, a Chrooicleof the Times: iu tv.bJwe Geda I redtriciL 
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and the Teutonic kingdom; and imitate the example of 
Constantine and Justinian, ♦ who, by the vigour of the 
senate and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth.”! But 
these splendid and fallacious wishes were 'not cherished by 
Conrad the Pranconian, whose eyes were fixed on the Holy 
Land, and who died without visiting Home, soon after his 
return from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Prederic Barbarossa, war 
more ambitious of the imperial crown ; nor had any of the 
successors of Otho acquired such absolute sway over the 
kingdom of Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and 
secular princes, he gave audience in his camp at. Sutri to 
the ambassadors of Home, who thus addressed him in a free 
and florid oration: “Incline your ear to the queen of 
cities ; approach with a peaceful and friendly mind the 
precincts of Home, which has cast away the yoke of the 
clergy, and is impatient to crown her legitimate emperor. 
Under your auspicious influence, may the primitive times 
be restored. Assert the prerogatives of the eternal city, 
and reduce under her monarchy the insolence of the world. 
You are not ignorant, that, in former ages, by the wisdom 
of the senate, by the valour and discipline of the equestrian 
order, she extended her victorious arms to the' East and 
West, beyond the Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. 
By our sins, in the absence of our princes, the noble insti- 
tution of the senate has sunk in oblivion; and with our’* 
prudence, our strength has likewise decreased. We have 
revived the senate and the equestrian order ; the counsels 
of the one, the arms of the other, will be devoted to your 
person and the service of the empire. Do you not hear 
the language of the Eoman matron ? You were a guest, 
i have adopted you as a citizen; a Transalpine stranger, 

I have elected you for ray sovereign and given you myself 
and all that is mine. Your first and most sacred duly is to 
swear and subscribe that you will shed yoim blood for the 

the last of which is inserted in the sisth volume of Murstori’s 
historians. * We desire (said the ignorant Eomans) 

to restore the empire in eum ststuin quo fuit tempore ponstantini ct 
Justiniani, qui totum orbem vigore senates et populi Romani suis 
tennere manibus. . t Otho Frising. de Gestis Frederic! L 

1. 1, c. 2S, p. 662 — 664. , J Hospes eras, civem fed 

idvena fuisti ex Transalpinis partibus; principem constitui. 
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republic ; that you will maintain in peace and jusfico tlie 
laws ot the city, and the charters of your predecessors; and 
that you will reward with- five thousand pounds of silver, 
the faithful senators who shall proclaim your titles in the 
Capitol, "With the name, assume the character of Au- 
gustus.” The flowers of Latin rlietoric were not yet ex- 
hausted ; but Frederic, impatient of their vanity, interrupted 
the orators in the high tone of royalty and conquest. 
“ Famous indeed have been the fortitude and wisdom of 
the ancient Eomans ; but your speech is not seasoned witli 
wisdom, and I could wish that fortitude were conspicuous 
in your actions. Like all sublunary things, Eome has felt 
the vicissitudes of time and fortune. Tour noblest families 
were translated to the East, to the royal city of Constan- 
tine ; and the remains of your strength and freedom have 
long since been exhausted by the Greeks and Franks. 
Are you desirous of beholding the ancient glory of Eomc, 
the gravity of the senate, tho spirit of tlic kniglits, the 
discipline of the camp, the valour of the legions ? you will 
find them in the German republic. It is not empire, naked 
and alone ; the ornaments and virtues of empire have like- 
wise migrated beyond the Alps to a more deserving people.* 
They will be employed in your defence, but tliey claim your 
obedience. You pretend that myself or my predecessors 
have been invited by the Eomans ; you mistake the word ; 
they were not invited; they were implored. From its 
foreign and domestic tyrants, the city was rescued by 
Charlemagne and Otho, whoEc ashes repose in our country; 
and their dominion was the price of your deliverance. 
Under that dominion your ancestors lived and died. I 
claim by the right of inheritance and possession, and who 
shall dare to extort you from my hands ? Is the hand of 
tho Franks t and Germans cufeeblcd by ago? Am I van- 

* Kon ccs^it nobis nudum imperinm, virtutc fuo amictum vrnil, 
emanicnta siiii focum traxi!. .Penes nos funtcon'ulc'> tui, Ac. Cicero 
or Livy would not hove r-;joctc.d thcro iraape*, the eloquence of * 
livrharian, bom nnd cducs’.cd in the jlcrcynian forest, 

+ Otlio of Frisiiigen, who rarely undcrvtooil tho hcngiiare of the 
coiiii and diet of Germany, fpoats of tho Kr.vnbs in tin- tivcltth 
century as the reiEruieg nation (i’roccrev Franci, cquitr? Franci. man-!-' 
Francorum): he add.a, however, the epithet of Tcufontn, [Ti:” Frr.nbr 
i’ho c'ciq-'or'd Gaul were V.nt a small portion of that The 

main bedy mmaiued in Gcnnany, and occupied exton-dve t' rr;'...'!i-a. 
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quislied ? Am I' a captive ? Am I not encompassed \ritli 
tlie banners of a potent and invincible army ? .Ton impose 
• conditions on your master; you require oaths; if the con- 
ditions are just, an oatb is superfluous; if unjust, it is 
criminal.- Can you doubt my equity ? It is extended to 
tlje meanest of my subjects. 'Will not my sword be un- 
sbeatbed in the defence of the Capitol ? By that sword the 
northern kingdom of Denmark has been restored to the 
Eoman empire. Tou prescribe the measure and the'objects 
- of my bounty, which flows in a copious but a voluntary 
stream. All wiU be given to patient merit; all will be 
denied to rude importunity.” * Neither the emperor nor 
the senate could maintain these lofty pretensions of domi- 
nion and liberty. IJnifced with the pope, and suspicious of 
the Homans, Frederic continued his march to the Vatican; 
his chronation was disturbed by a sally from the' Capitol ; 
and if the numbers and valour of the Germans prevailed in 
the bloody conflict, he could not safely encamp *in the 
presence of a city of which he styled himself the sovereign. • 
About twelve years afterwards, he besieged Home, to seat an 
anti-pope in the chair of St. Peter ; and twelve Pisan galleys' 
were introduced into the Tiber ; but the senate and people . 
were saved by the arts of negotiation and the progress of 
disease; nor did Frederic or his successors reiterate the 
hostile attempt. Their laborious reigns were exercised by 
the popes, the crusades, and the independence of Lom- 
bardy and Germany ; they courted the alliance of the 
. Homans; and Frederic the Second ofiered in the Capitol 


(See note, p. 94.) These -were in time distinguished from their great 
■Western colony by the designation of Ost Franhen, Eastern Franks, 
and after the breaking up of Charlemagne’s empire, gaye their name 
(latinized into Austrasia) to the Germanic portion, which was allotted 
to his grandson Louis. In the subsequent partitions of this kingdom, 
•the Ost Franhen continued to be prominent actors ; their wars with 
the Saxons, Thuringians, &c. and their other transactions, are recorded 
in the Chronicles- of Engelhuis and Botho (Leibnitz Script. Bmna L 
1093 ; and iiL 368). In' a.d. 912 they'constituted, under Eberhard, the 
duchy of Franhen or Franconia, which from a-D. 1024 to 1138, gave to 
Germany a dynasty of emperors. Barbarossa and his historian might, 
therefore, very appropriately set forth the courage and pre-eminence of 
the German Franks. — E d.] . Otho Frising. de Gestia 

Frederici T. L 2, c. 22, p. 720 — 723. These original and authentic 
acts I have translated and abridged with freedom, yet with fidelity. 
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the great standard, the Caroccio of 3Iilan.* After the 
extinction of the house of Swabia, they were banished 
beyond the Alps ; and their last coronations betrayed the 
impotence, and poverty of the Teutonic Cajsars.t 

Under the reign of Adrian, when the empire extended 
from the Euphrates to the ocean, from mount Atlas to the 
Grampian hills, a fanciful historian^ amused the Eomaus 
with the picture of their infant wars. “ Tliere was a time,” 
says Florus, “ when Tibur and Prmneste, our summer re- 
treats, were the objects of hostile vows in the Capitol, when 


* From tho chronicles of Hicobaldo nnd Francis Pipin, Miirafori 
(dissert. 2G, tom. ii. p. 492' lias transcriljed this curious fact, with tho 
doggerel verses that accompanied the pfh 

Urbs, dccus orbis, nve! victus tibi dc-stinor, nvo ! 

Curms nb Augusto Frederico Caisare justo. 

.Fie, Mediolanum 1 jam sentis ppemere vanum 
Imperii vires, propriaa tibi tollere vires. 

Ergo triumphorum poles, urbs, memor esse priorum 
Quos tibi mittebant reges qui bolla gerebant. 

ITc 81 dee taoere (I now use the Italian Dissertation.o, tom. L p. 444) 
cho neir anuo 1727, una copia dcs.so Caroccio in marmo dianr.i ignoto 
81 scopti nel Campidoglio, preaso alio carccre di quel luogo, dove 
Siato V. I’avea fatto rinchiuderc. — Stava ca.«o posto aopra quatro 
colonno di marmo Cno colla sequento iuacrizione, &c. to the r.stno 
purpose as tho old inscription. [Tlic Carocao w.as the car on which, 
adhering to the ancient cuatom of their Lombard foref.athera, the 
Milane.'e raised and transported their standard. liefer to Giblion’s 
note (ch. 49, vol. v. p. 427), which elucidates what is here obscurely 
expresaed. Tho other Lombard cities used the aamc. The Caroccium 
is described by Muratori (Ant. Ital. 2. 4S9), a.s drawn by yolcea of 
oxen, with housings of scarlet cloth, nnd eunnouiited by a “vexillum 
longiasimum et ruboiim,” or “igneura.'’ This again crpl.ains the appli- 
cation of tho term Jlamma to sUandards. See note, cli. f>9, vol. vi. 
p. 480 . — Ed.] '+ The decline of the imperial arms nnd 

authority in Italy is related with imparti.al learning in the .Annals of 
Muratori (tom. x. — xii.); and the reader may comp.arc his n.aiTative 
with the Histoire dea Allcmands (tom. iiL iv.), by Schmidt, who ha-< 
deserved the esteem of his countrymen. [Gibbon has here very 
justly achnowlcdged his obligations to Schmidt, from whose histriry 
Mr. Hallam has also derived grc.at ndv.aut,ago. It ought to be ftHdird 
by all who wish to obt-ln clear conceptions of the ptruevlcs which 
prepared Germany to be what it is now l)ecoming. For the fratitac- 
tiona of the sixteenth and seventeenth centurie*, U.anlcc's History of 
tlio Popes (3 vols. Bohn, 1S33-J) is the bci<l auUiorily.— En.] 

* Tibur nunc suburbanum, ct W'tiva; Pra;nc«tc deiicire, nunruj r.tL 
in capilolio votis ja-toKantur. Tlie whole pa'S-age of Florus (I. 1, c. 1 ! ) 
may l>e read with ph asure, and has Je«crvcd Uie jirat'C of a n.au of 
gcuiut. tUiuvres de Montesquieu, tom. iiL p. C34, C75, querio r iiliou.) 

2 e2 
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ke dreaded the shades of the Arician groves, -ffhen v^e could 
triaraph withont a blush over the nameless villages of the 
Sabines and Latins, and even Corioli could afford a title not 
un’ivorthj of a victorious general.” The pride of- his con- 
temporaries vas gratified by the conrimst of the past .and 
the present; they vrould have been humbled by the prospect 
of futurity; by the prediction, that after a thousand years, 
Home, despoiled of empire, and contracted to her primeval 
limits, Tfould renew the same hostilities on the same ground 
which was then decorated with her villas and gardens. * The 
adjacent territory on” either side of the Tiber was always 
claimed, and sometimes possessed, as the ' patrimony of 
St. Peter ; but the barons assumed a lawless independence, 
■ and the cities too faithfully copied the revolt and discord of 
the metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
Eomans incessantly laboured to reduce or destroy the con- 
tumacious vassals of the Church and senate ; and if their 
headstrong and selfish ambition was moderated hy the pope, 
he often encouraged their zeal by the alliance of bis spiritual 
arms. Their warfare was that of the first consuls and dic- 
tators, who were taken from the plough. They assembled 
in. arms at the foot of the Capitol ; sallied from the gates, 
plundered or burnt the harvests of their neigbboiurs, engaged, 
in tumultuary conflict, and returned home after an expe- 
dition of fifteen or twenty days. Their sieges were tedious 
and rmsHlful; in the use of victory, they indulged the 
meaner passions of jealousy and revenge ; and instead of 
adopting the valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of 
their adveisaries. The captives, in their shirts, with a rope 
round their necks, solicited their pardon; the fortifications, 
and even the buildings, of the rival cities, were demolished, 
and the inhabitants 'were scattered in the adjacent villages. 
It was thus that the seats of the cardinal bishops,- Porto, 
Ostia, Albanum, Tusculnm, Prmneste, and GKbur ’ or Tivoli, 
were successively overthrown hy the ferocious hostiliiy of 
the Eomans."^ Of these,t Porto and Ostia, the two keys of 

* Tse a feritate Eomanornm sicnt fuerant Hostiense^ Portuensea,. 
Tusctdanenses, Albanenses, iiabicenses, et uuper. Tibnrtini, destrue- 
rentur. Olatthew Paris, p. T5T.) These events are marhed in the 
Annals and Index (the eighteenth Volume) of Muratori. • ' 

( + For the etate or ruin of these suburban cities, the hank? of the 

- Tiber, 4:c, see thelivelj- pid^rs of the P, Lahat iToyage en Espagns 
ei Itaiie), who had lorig’fealded in the neighbourhood of Home; 
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the Tiber, are still vacant and desolate; the inarshj'and 
unwholesome banks are peopled with herds of buffaloes, and 
the river is lost to every purpose of navigation and trade. 
The hills, which afford a shady retirement from the autumnal 
heats, have again smiled with the blessings of peace ; Jj’ras*' 
cati has arisen near the ruins of Tusculum ; Tiour or Tivoli 
has resumed the honours- of a city,* and the meaner towns 
of Alb'ano and Palestrina arc decorated with the villas of 
the cardinals and princes of Pome. In the work of de- 
struction, the ambition of the Homans was often checked 
and repulsed by the neighbouring cities and their allies ; in 
the first siege of Tibur, they were driven from their camp ; 
and the battles of Tusculum,t and Viterbo J mi"ht be com- 
pared, in their relative state, to the memoraWe fields of 
Thrasymene and Cannm. In the first of these petty wars, 
thirty thousand Eomans were overthrown by a thousand 
German horse, whom Prederic Barbarossa had detached to 
the relief of Tusculum ; and if we number the slain at three, 
the prisoners at two, thousand, we shall embrace the most 
authentic and moderate account, Sisty-ei^ht years after- 
wards they marched against Viterbo in tho ecclesiastical 


and tho more accurate description of which P. Eschinard (Itoma, 1750, 
in octavo) has added to tho topographical map of Cingolanl [Tho 
present state of these cities may be seen in Bolm’a enlarged edition 
;184G) of SirW. Gcll’s Topography of Eomo and its Vicinity; Albano, 
p. 36-— 39; Ostia, p. 336 — 338; Porto, p. 3G1 — 304 ; Prrcncsto (nov.- 
Palestrina), p. 364 — 367 ; Tibur or Tivoli, with a list of its ancient 
villas, P.-415 — 420; and Tusculum, p.424 — 433. See also Lord llyrvn’s 
nole(Childe Harold, Cauto iv.Bhanza 174) on tho cite of Horace’s Sabine 
farm near Tibur. — E d.] * Labat (tom. iii. p. 233) mentions 

a recent decree of the Roman government, wliich has severely jnor- 
tified the pride and poverty of Tivoli : in civitato Tiburtina non 
vivitur civiliter. + I depart from my usii.al incthtvi, 

of quoting only by the date tho Annals of Jlufatori, in con'idcralidii 
of the critical balance in which ho his weighed nine contemporary 
writers, who mention the b.attle of Tusculum (tom. i. p. 4 2 — 4 4 ). 

J: Matthew Paris, p. 34.’i. This bi.-hop of ■\ViDche‘^lcr was Peter 
de Rupibus, who occupied the see thirty-two yc.ars (.t.D. 1200 — 1238), 
and is described, by the Englisli historian, as a soldier and a state-- 
man (p. 178. 399). [This prelate is ncncrally known in Englbli liif'.ery 
as Peter dcs Roche.’. On the death of the c.sri of Pembroke in 121'.', 


he became, with Hubert <!e Rorg, joint guardian of Henry JI),, and 
regent He was a native of Poitou, and brorigbt over so many of Ids 
countrymen,' to whom he gave oSSces and preferments, th.at lie oTrods-i j 
the people of England, ’and w.as bani‘lsr,;.l iji 1234, when Gregory IX-^ ' 
employed him to dci.-nd Viterbo. JluteJItnaitori (Anr.ak xvii ,r 


'^■*6 the S'" ^"'Sh of .tie city, j, 

“'“"fiter .^jf ® ^omanS °£ ^*““ioosB S“’“ “"oiiarfe,™"”' 

£&f ‘'4S‘X- 

&V«? 
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might balance each other; the most respectable of the 
clergy were divided; and the distant princes who bowed , 
before the spiritual throne, could not distinguish the spu- 
rious, from the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often 
the authors of the schism, from the political motive of oppo- 
sing a friendly to a hostile pontiff; and each of the com- 
petitors was reduced to puffer the insults of his enemies, 
who were not awed by conscience; and to purchase the 
support of his adherents, who were instigated by avarice or 
ambition. A peaceful and perpetual succession was ascer- 
tained by Alexander the Third,* who finally abolished the 
tumultuary votes of the clergy and people, and defined 
the right of election in the sole college of cardinals.f The 
three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, were assi- 
milated to each other by this important privilege ; the 

E arochial clergy of Borne obtained the first rank -in the 
icrarchy; they were indifferently chosen among the nations 
of Christendom; and the possession of the richest bene- 
fices, of the most important bishoprics, was not incompatible 
with their title and office. The senators of the Catholic 
Church, the coadjutors and legates of tlie supreme pontiff, 
were robed in purple, the symool of martyrdom or royalty ; 
they claimed a proud equality with kings ; and their dignity 
* was enhanced by the smallness of their number, which, till 
the reign of Leo the Tenth, seldom exceeded twenty or 
twenty-five persons. By this wise regulation, all doubt and 
scandal were removed, and the root of schism was so 
effectually destroyed, that in a period of six hundred years 
a double’ choice has onlv once divided the unity of the 
sacred college.^ But as tfie concurrence of two-thirds of the 
votes had been made, necessary, the election was often 
delayed by the private interest and passions of the car- 

■* See Mosheim, Hist Ecclcsiast p. 401. 403. Alex.-.^der 

himEclf had nearly been the victim of a contested election ; and .the 
doubtful mcrita of Innocent had only preponderated by the weight of 
genluH and learning which St Bernard cast into the pc.alc. {.See hi.i 
life and writings.) + 'Hie origin, title.’, iinf>)rlance, 

dresE, precedency, kc. of the Boman cardin.ala, are very ably dlt-ne—d 
by Thom.aE’in (Discipline de rEgli.”C, tom. i p. 12G2 — 12S7); but their 
purpile is now much faded. The eacred college w.a.i raited to the 
deSnite number of reventy-two, to repre.’cnl, tinder hl't vic-ar, the 
dhciplcs of Chri't. t [But that pchh-m la-ted fifty-one year*’, 

from thedoiihle eUoiion of Urban VI. and Clement VII. in 1.37S. io .•i*' 
abelication of Clement VIII. in >429. During that period rever; e irir -. 
tive jKipcE had to contend with uiti-pop-r! ; and ia 1409 three rirajj.ail 
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dinals ; and while they prolonged their independent reign, 
the Christian world was left destitute of a' head. A vacancy 
of almost, three years had preceded the elevation of Gregory 
the Tenth, who resolved to prevent the future abuse; andhis 
BuU after some opposition, has been consecrated in the code 
of the canon law.^-' 2Cine days are allowed for the obsequies 
of the deceased pope, and the arrival of the absent cardinals; 
on the tenth, they are imprisoned, each with one domestic, 
in a common apartment, or conclave, without any separation 
of walls or curtains ; a small window is reseiwed for the intro- 
duction of necessaries ; but the door is locked on both sides, 
and guarded by the magistrates of the city, to seclude them 
from all correspondence with the world. If the election be 
not consummated in three days, the luxury of their table is 
contracted to a single dish at dinner and supper ; and after 
the eighth day' they are reduced to a scanty allowance of 
bread, water, and wine. During the vacancy of the holy 
see, the cardinals are prohibited.ftom touching the revenues, 
or assuming, unless in some rare emergency, the government 
of the Church ; aU agreements and promises among the elec- 
tors are formally annulled ; and their integrity is fortified by 
their solemn oath, and the prayers of the Catholics. Some 
articles of inconvenient or superfluous rigour have been gra- . 
dually relaxed, but the principle of confinement is vigorous . 
and entire ; they are still urged, by the personal rbotives of 
health and freedom, to accelerate the moment of their deli- 
verance ; and the improvement of ballot or secret votes has 
wrapped the struggles of the conclave t in the silky veil of 
■ charity and politeness. £ ' By these institutions, the Eomans 

claimed the papal chair, (Riddle. Eccle.=daatical Chronology, p. 296 — 309h 
See also Gibbon’s next chapter. — E d.] * See the BuU of Gregory X. 

approbante eacro concUio, in the S&de of the Can on L aw (L 1, tit. 6, 
c. 3), a supplement to the Decretals, which Boniface V HI. promulgated 
at Rome in 1298, and addressed to aU the universities of Europe. 

t The genius of Cardinal de Retz had a right to paint a conclave 
(of 1665), in which he was a spectator and an actor (^lemoira, tom. iv. 
p. 15 — 57); but I am at a loss to appreciate the knowledge or authority 
of an anonymous Italian, whose history (Conclavi de’ Pontifici Romani, 
in quarto, 1667) has been continued since the reign of Alexander TIL 
The accidental form of the work furnishes a lesson, though not an 
antidote, to ambition. From a labyrinth of intrigues, we emerge to 
th'e adoration of the successful candidate; but the next page opens 
with his funeral . J The expressions of cardinal 

de Retz are positive and picturesque . On y vecut toujours ensemble 
avec le meme respect, et la meme chilite que Ton observe dans Ip 
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'n'cre excluded from the election of their prince ahd bishop ; 
and in the fever of Tvild and precarious liberty, they seemed 
insensible of the^loss of this inestimable privilege. The 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of the great 
Otho. After some negotiation with the magistrates, the 
Eoman people 'were assembled* in the square before 
St. Peter’s ; the pope of Angnon, John the Twenty-second, 
was deposed ; the choice of his successor was ratified by 
their consent and applause. They freely voted for a new Jaw, 
that their bishop should never be absent more than three 
months in the year, and two days’ journey from the city ; 
and that if he neglected to return on the third summons, 
the public servant should be degraded and dismissed.! But 
Lewis forgot his own debility ana the prejudices of the 
times ; beyond the precincts of a German cam]), his useless 
phantom was rejected ; the Eomans despised their own 
workmanship; the anti-pope implored the mercy of his 
lawful sovei'eign and tlie exclusive right of the cardinals 
was more firmly established by this unseasonable attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Vatican, the 
rights of the senate and people would not have been viol.ated 
with impunity. But the Homans forgot, and were forgotten, 
in the absence of the successors of Gregory the Seventh, 
who did not keep as a dinne precept their ordinary residence 
in the city and diocese. The care of that diocese was less 
important than the government of the universal cliurcli ; nor 
could the popes delight in a city in which their authority 
was always opposed, and their person was often endangered. 

caWnet (Ict rois, nveo la in£mc politc!5e qu’oa avoit dans la com 
de Henri IIL, avec la mime familiarity quo Ton voit d.ans les colligcs ; 
nvec la mime modeatie qui eo remarqnc dans Ics noviciats ; ct avec La 
mime chariti, du moins cn apparcnce, qui pourroit Otre entre dcs 
frirea parfaitement unis. • Richicati per bando 

(says John Villani) Ecnatori di Roma, c 52 del popolo, t eapitani 
de’ 25 e consoli (comolil), e 13 buoni huomini, uno per riont- Our 
knowledge is too imperfect to pronounce bow much of this coratitu- 
tion was temporary, add how much ordinary and pennanenL Vat it 
is faintly illustrated by the .ancient Etalutea of Romo. - • 

+ Villani (I. 10, c. GS — 71, in Muratori, Script, tom. xiiL p. Cll — 
(H5) relates this law, nnd the whole transaction, with much le?a abhor- 
rence than the prudent Jluratori. Any one couveraant with the 
darker ages mnst liave obaerred how much the scn'C (I mean the 
nonsense) of superstition is fluctu-afing and incon«istcnt, ‘ 

7 In the first volume of the Popes of Avignon, fee the recor. ] 
origirnl Life of John XXIL p. 142— 145, the confi-s*ion of the anU 
t>ope, p. 145 — 152, and the lah-jrious uotca of Balu.te, ji. 714. 7i5 
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a populous and fertile spot; and the sovereigntj of Avignon 
ivas afterwards' purchased, from the youth and distress of 
Jane the First, queen of Naples and countess of' -Provence, 
for the inadequate price of fourscore thousand florins.* Un- 
der the shadow of the French monarchy, amidst an obedient 
people, the popes enjoyed an honourably and tranquil st.ate, 
to which they long had been strangers ; but Italy deplored 
their absence ; and Home, in solitude and poverty, might 
repent of the ungovernable freedom which had driven from 
the Vatican the successor of St. Peter. Her repentance 
was tardy and fruitless ; after the death of the old members, 
the sacred college was filled with French cardinals,t who 
beheld Home and Italy with abhorrence and contempt, and 
perpetuated a series of national, and even provincial popes, 
attached by the most indissoluble ties to their native country. 

The progress of industry had produced-and enriched the 
Italian republics; the era of their liberty is the most flourish- 
ing period of population and agriculture, of manufactures 
and commerce; and their mechanic labours were gradually 
refined into the arts of elegance and genius. But the posi- 
tion of Borne was less favourable, the territory less fruitful ; 
the character of .the inhabitants was debased by indolence 
and elated by pride; and they fondly conceived that the 
tribute of subjects must for ever nourish the metropolis 

of Thoulouse, and sign tho treaty of P.aris. by which he at onco peded to 
Louis IX all his lands west of the Rhone, and prepared the surrender 
of tho rest by the marriage of hU only daughter, Joanna, to the king’s 
brother, Alfonso, count of Poitiers. This couple, leaving no issue, 
their nephew, Philip III., boc.ame their heir. Upon which Gregory X. 
claimed and obtained the Comtd 'Venaissin, in virtue of an alleged 
treaty with Louis IX. -Avignon (anciently Avenio) and Venaissin 
(Comikatus Venda-scensis), were named from tho IValerlauden of 
the Rhone, as Venice frem those of tho Po. (See ch. 35, voL iv. 
p. 2 S.' — Ed.] * If a posses.sion of four cen- 

turies were not itself a title, such objections might annul tho bargain ; 
but tho purchase-money must be refunded, for indeed it v.'.aa p.aid, 

Civitatem Avenionetn emit per ejusmodi renditionem 

pccunia. redundantes,. Ac. (2da Vila Clement '\'I. in Balur.. tom. i 
p. 272. ' Mnmlori, Script, tom. iii. p. 2, p. 505.) The only tompl-alioa 
for Jane and her second husb.and was ready money, and without it 
they could not have returned to the throne of Xaplc*. 

+ Clement V. immediately promoted ten cardinal-, nine French and 
tno Engli.»h. <Vita 4ta, p. C3, cl lUluz. p. C25, Ac.) In 1831, tie 
pope refti.ced livo caididatcs recommended by the king of I'ranoe, 
good IX. Cardimdes, de quibus ivii. de Regno Franchc origineni 
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apprized of the contagion of example; .3'et we are assured 
by a judicious historian, who assisted at the ceremony, tiiat' 
Borne was never, replenished with less than two hundred 
thousand strangers ; and another spectator has fixed at two 
millions the total concourse of the year. A trifling oblation 
from each individual would accumulate a royal treasure ; 
and two priests stood night and day with rakes in their 
hands, to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold and 
silver that were poured on the altar of St. Paul.* * * § It was 
fortunately a season of peace and plenty ; and if forage was 
scarce, if inns and lodgings were extravagantly dear, an 
' inexhaustible supply of bread and wine, of meat and fish, 
was provided by the policy of Boniface and the venal 
hospitality of the Homans. From a city without trade or 
industry, all casual riches will speedily evaporate ; but the 
avarice and envy of the next generation solicited Clement 
the Sixthf to anticipate the distant period of the century. 
The gracious pontiff complied with their wishes; afforded 
Home this poor consolation for his loss ; and justified the 
change by the name and practice of the Mosaic jubilee J 
His summons was obeyed; and the number, zeal, and 
liberality, of the pilgrims did not yield to the primitive 
. festival. But they encountered the triple scourge of war, 
pestilence and famine ; many wives and virgins were violated 
in the castles of Italy ; and many strangers were pillaged 
or murdered by the savage Eomans, no longer moderated 
b^' the presence of their bishop.§ To the impatience of the 
popes we may ascribe the successive reduction to fifty, 
thirtj'-thrcc, and twenty-five years ; although the second of 
these terms is commensurate with the life of Christ. The 

* See John Villani fl. 8, c. 3G) in the twelfth, and the Chronicon 
Astcul'e, in the eleventh, volume (p, 101, 192) of Muratori'e Collection. 
Papa inniimcrabilcm iwcuuiam nb cifidem necepit, nara duo citrici, 
cum raslrii', ix'. + The two Bulls of Bunifaco VIII, 

and Cletuent A'l. arc inserted in the Corpus Juris Canoniei. (Bitra- 
vagant. Common. 1. 5, tit. 9, c. 1, 2.) * The Sahhatic 

yeara and - juhilccii of the Mosaic law (Car, Sigon. de Bepuhlidl 
Hehttcornm, 0pp. tom. iv. 1. 3, c. 14, 19, p; 151, 152), the po'jieafion 
of all care and labour, the pcriodic-al rc!eai-e of landii, debts, rervitude, 
fee. mar poem a noble idea ; but the eiccnlion would be impracticable 
in a jiTofmit republic ; and I riioiild he glad to learn that this ruinoua 
fc-,'tivnl was o'D", rvcd b}" the Jcwiali people. 

§ See the Chronicle of Mattco Yillaui <L 1, c. 5C) in the fourteenth 
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of pedigree were lost; the distinction of surnames was 
abolished : the blood of the nations was mingled in a thou- 
sand channels ; and the G-oths and Lombards, the Greeks 
and Tranks, the Germans and Normans, had obtained the 
fairest possessions by royal bounty or the prerogative of 
valour. These examples might be readily presumed ; hut 
the elevation of a Hebrew race to the rank of senators and 
consuls is an event without a parallel in the long captivity 
of these miserable exiles.* In the time of Leo the Ninth, 
a wealthy and learned Jew was converted to Christianity, 
and honoured at his baptism with the name of his godfather, 
the reigning pope. The zeal and courage of Peter the son 
of Leo were signalized in the cause of Gregory the Seventh, 
who intrusted his faithful adherent witli the government Pf 
Adrian’s mole, the tower of Crescentius, or, as it is now 
called, the castle of St. Angelo. Both the father and the 
son were the parents of a numerous progeny ; their riche.s, 
the fruits of usury, were shared with the noblest families of 
the city; and so e.xtensive was their alliance, that the 
grandson of the proselyte was exalted by the weight of his 
kindred to the throne of St. Peter. A majority of the clerg)' 
and people supported his cause ; he reigned several years 
in the Vatican, and it is only the eloquence of St. Bernard, 
and the final triumph of Innocent the Second, that has 
branded Anacletus with the epithet of anti-pope. After his 
defeat and death, the posterity of Leo is no longer conspi- 
cuous ; and none mil be found of the modern nobles ambi- 
tious of descending from a Jewish stock. It is not ray 
design to enumerate the Boman families which have failed 
at different periods, or those which are continued in different 
degrees of splendour to the present time.t The old con- 
sular line of the Frangipani discover their name in the 

declamation or epistle, full of bold trutba and absurd pedantry, in 
which he applio athe masiiuFi, and even prejudices, of the old rcput)hc 
to the state of.tho fourteenth century. (Mdraoirce, tom. iiL p. 16T — 
J09.) i ...... j. * The origin and adventures of till.? Jewbh 

family are' noticed iiy Pagi (Criflca, tom. iv. p. 435, a.d. 1121, Ko. 3, 4), 
who' draws his information from the Chronographua Jlaurignlaccn,'!?. 
and .AmulphuB Sagiensis, De Schismatc. (In Muratori, Script. It-al. 
tom; iiL p. 1, p. 423 — 132.) The fact muat in fome degree be true ; 
yet 1 could wish that it had been coolly related, before it wa? tiinied 
into a reproach against tlic antipope. + Muratori ha* 

given two disaertalions (41 and 42) to the name*, aumames, and 
VOL. vu. 2 c 
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generous act of ireaTcing or dividing bread in a time of 
■..fauiine; and such benevolence is more truly glorious than 
t-p .have enclosed, vrith their allies the Corsi, a spacious 
quarter of the city in the chains of their fortifications ; the 
Savelli, as it should seem, a Sabine race, have maintained 
their original dignity; the obsolete surname of the Capi~ 
zucclii is inscribed on the coins of the first senators ; the 
Conti preserve the honour, ■vvithout the estate, of the counts 
of Signia ; and the, Annibaldi must have been very ignorant, 
or very modest, if they had not descended from the Cartha- 
ginian hero.* 

■ But among, perhaps above, the peers and princes of the 
city, I distinguish the rival houses of CoLoyHA and IlBSiia, 
^vhose private story is an essential part of the annals of 
modem Borne. I. The name and arms of Colonnaf have 
been the theme of much doubtful etymology ; nor have the 
orators and antiquarians overlooked either Trajan’s pillar, 
or the columns of Hercules, or the pillar of Christ’s flagel- 
lation, or the luminous column that guided the Israelites' in 

families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory in their domestic fables, 
may be offended with his firm and temperate criticism ; yet surely 
some ounces of pure gold are of more value than many pounds of base 
metaL * The cardinal of St. George, in his 

poetical, or rather metrical, history of the election and coronation of 
Boniface "VIII. (Muratori, Script. Itab tom. iii. -p. 1, p. 641, &a) 
describes the state and families of Borne at the coronation of Boni- 
face VIIL (A.D, 1295). 

Interea, titulis redimiti sanguine et annis, ' 
lUustresque viri Boman5 a stirpe trahentes 
hTomen, in emeritos tantse virtutis honoies, 

Intulerant sese medios, festumque colebaht, 

Aurata fulgente toga, sociante calervA 
Ex ipsis devota doraus pimstantis ab Urea 
Ecclesiar, vultumque gerens demissius altum 
Festa Columna jocis, necnon Sabdlia mitis ; 

Stephanides senior, Comitee Anibalica proles, , ' 
Pracfeotusque urbis magnum sine viribus nomen, 

(Lib. 2. c. 5. 100, p. 647, 648.) , 

The Bticienfc statutes of Borne (L 3, c, 59, p. 174, 175) distinguish 
eleven families of barons, who are obliged to swear in cpncilio com- 
muni, before the senator, that they would not harbour or protect .any 
malefactors, outlaws, &a — a feeble security. 

•f It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not favoured the 
world with a complete and critical history of their illustrious house. 
I adhere to Muratori. Dissert. 42, tom; iii p. 647, 648.) 
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the desert. Their first historical appennra'ce in the year 
1101-, attests the porrer and antiquity, while it e}q)lain8 the, 
simple meaning, of the name. By the usurpation of CaVac,' 
the Colonna provoked the arms of Paschal the Second ; but 
they lawfully held, in the Campagna of Pome, the hereditary 
fiefs of Zagarola and Colonna; and the latter of these towns 
was probably adorned with some lofty pillar, the relic of , a 
villa or temple.* * * § They likewise possessed one moiety of 
the neighbouring city of Tusculum; a strong presump’tion 
of their descent from the counts of Tusculum, who in the 
tenth century were the tyrants of the apostolic see. Accord- 
ing to their own and the public opinion, the primitive and 
remote source was derived from the banks of the Bhine ;t 
and the sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of a real 
or fabulous affinity with a noble race, which in the revolu- 
tions of seven hundred years has been often illustrated by 
merit, and always by fortune.^; About the end of the thir- 
teenth century, the most powerful branch was composed of 
an uncle and six brothers, all conspicuous in arms, or in the 
honours of the church. Of these, Peter was elected senator 
of Eome, introduced to the Capitol in a triumphant car. 
and hailed in some vain acclamations with the title of Cmsar; 
while John and Stephen were declared marquis of Ancona 
and count of Eomagna by Kicholas the Fourth, a patron so 
partial to their family, that he has been delineated, in satirical 
portraits, imprisoned as it were in a hollow pillar.§ After 


* P.-indulph. Pisan, in Vit. Paschal IL in Sluratori, Script- It-al. 
tom. iil p, J, p, 335. The family has Blill great possessions in tho 
Campagna of Pome; but they hare alicnateil to the Po-.piglio«i th'-ir 
original fief of Ci/lonna. (Escliinarii, pp. 239.) 

To longinqua dedit tcilus ct parcua Pheni, 
says Petrarch ; and, in 1417, a duke of Guclders and juliers acknow- 
ledges (Lcnfartt, Hist du Concilc dc Constance, torn. ii. p. 539) Ids 
descent from the ancestors of JIarlin V. (Otho Coloirna; hut the rty.-.l 
author of the 'Jfemolrs of Brandenburg observc.s, th.it tire sceptre in 
his arms has been confounded with’ tho column. To maintain tho 
Roman origin Of the Colonna, it wn.s ingeniously Euppofod (Diario 
di lIonKldo^tht, in the Script Hal. tom. xiL p. 533), that ayourinof tli,. 
erhporor escaped from tho city, and founded Menta in Germr.rry, 

t 1 carlndl'‘overlook the Roman triumph or ovation of Man-o 
Antonio Colonna, avho had commanded the pope's galleys at the navU 
victory of tepanto. (Thu.an. Hist 1. 7, tom. iiL p. 55, 60, Mun t 
Oralio 10 ; Ojip. tom, L p. ISO — 190.) 

§ lluratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. z. p. 21C. 220. 

2 c2 
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-Hiis decease, their haughty behaviour provoked the displea- 

■ sure of the most implacable of mankind. The two cardinals, 

‘ the uncle and the nephew, denied the' election of Boniface , 
the Eighth ; and the Colonna .were oppressed for a moment 
by' his temporal and spiritual arms.* He proclaimed a 
crusade against his personal enemies; their estates were 
confiscated; their fortresses on either side of the Tiber • 
were besieged by the troops of St. Peter- and those of the 
rival nobles ; and after the ruin of Palestrina or Prteneste, 
their principal seat, the ground was marked with a plough- 
share, the emblem of perpetual desolation. Degraded, 
banished, proscribed, the six brothers, in disguise and . dan- 
' ger, wandered over Europe without renouncing the hope of 
deliverance and revenge. In this double hope, the Erench 
court was their surest asylum ; they prompted and directed 
the enterprise of Philip ; and I should praise their magna-- 
nim'ity, had they respected the misfortune and courage of 
the captive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled by the 
Eoman people, who restored the honours and possessions of 
the Colonna ; and some estimate may be formed of their 
wealth by their losses, of their losses by the damages of pne 
hundred thousand gold florins which were granted them 
against the accomplices and heirs of the deceased pope.- All 
the spiritual censures and disqualifications were abolishedf 
by his prudent successors ; and the fortune of the house was 
more firmly established by this trahsient hurricane. The 
boldness of Sciarra Colonna was signalized in the captivity - 
of Boniface, and long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis 
of Bavaria ; and by the gratitude of the emperor, the pillar 
in their arms was encircled with a royal crown. . But the 

* Petrarch’s attachment to the Colonna has authorized the Abb^ do . 
Sade to expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth century, • 
the persecution of Boniface VIII. the character of, Stephen and bis 
sons, their quarrels with the Ursini, &o. (Mdmoires sur Petrarqtie, 
tom. i. p. 98—110, 146—148. 174—176. 222—230. 275—280). His 
criticism often rectifies the hearsay stories of Villani, and. the errors 
of the less diligent moderns. I understand the branch of Stephen to 
be now extinct. •}• Alexander IIL had declared the 

Colonna who adhered to the emperor Frederic I. incapable of holding 
any ecclesiastical benefice (Villani, 1. 5, c. 1); and the last stains of 
annual excommunication were purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Sisto V. 
tom. iiLp. 416). Treason, sacrilege, and proscription, are often th» 
best title? of ancient nobility. 
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first of the family in fame and merit ivas the elder Stephen; 
whom Petrarch loved and esteemed as a hero superior to his 
own times, and not unworthy of ancient Borne. Persecution 
and exile displayed to the nations his abilities in peace and 
war ; in his distress, he was an object, not of pity, but of 
reverence ; the aspect of danger provoked him to *avow his 
name and country i and when he was asked, “ "Where is 
now your fortress ? ” he laid his hand on his heart, and 
answered, “ Here.” He supported, with the same virtue, 
the return of prosperity : and till the ruin of his declining 
age, the ancestors, the character, and the children of Stephen 
Colonna, exalted his dignity in the Boman republic and at 
the court of Avignon. II. The Hrsini migrated from Spo- 
leto :* the sons of Hrsus, as they are styled in the twelfth 
century, from some eminent person, who is only known as 
the father of their race. But they were soon distinguished 
among the nobles of Borne, by the number and bravery of 
their kinsmen, the strength of their towers, the Iionours of 
the senate and sacred college, and the elevation of two popes, 
Celestin the Third and Nicholas the Third, of their name 
and lineage.f Their riches may be accused as an early 
abuse of nepotism ; the estates of St. Peter were aliennted 
in their favour by the liberal Celestin and Nicholas was 


• • Vallis to proxima misit, 

Apponninigon® qul prata rirentia sylnc 
Spoletana metunt nnnenta gregesque proterrL 
Moniildeschi (tom. xii. Script Ital. p. 533) gives the Ursini a Froncli 
origin, which may be remotely tnic. 

+ In the metrical life of Celestin V. by the cardinal of St Rcorge 
(Sluratori, tom. iii. p. 1, p. Cllt, &c.), wo find a luminour, and not 
inelegant, pas5.agD(L 1, c. 3, p. 203, S:c.): 

genuit quern nobilis Uit.tj {Ursit) 

Progenies, Koraana domtis, veterataque mngnia 
Fascibus in clcro, pompasque experta senatas, 

■ Bellommque manu grandi stipata parentum 
■ - ' Cardincos apices, necnon fiistigia dudum 

P.apatfia iferala tenens. 

Mnratori (dissert. 42, tom. iil) observes, that the first Ur=ini pnati- 
Cc.atc of Celestin III. was unknown: he is inclined to read Vrn 
progenies. * t Filii Ursi, quondam Cool"--lini p.'.j.® 

nepotes, do bonis ccclcsi® Homan® ditati. (Vit Innocent. 111. in 
Muratori, Script tom. iii. p. I.) The partial prodigality of Ni'hola' 111, 
is more conspicuous in Villani and Muratori. Vet the Urrini would 
disdain the nephews of s Kiodcm pope. 
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ambitions for tbeir sate to solicit the alliance of monarehs; 
to found new tingdoins in Lombardy and Tuscany; and to 
invest them witb tlie perpetual office of senators of Eome. 
All that has been observed of the greatness of the Colonna; 
will likewise redound to the gloiy of the TJrsmi, tbeir con- 
stant and equal antagonists in the long hereditary feud, 
which distracted above two hundred "and fifty years the 
ecclesiastical state. The jealousy of pre-eminence and power 
was the true ground of their quarrel ; but as a specious badge 
of distinction, the Colonna embraced the name of Ghibel- 
lines and the party of the empire the TJrsini espoused the 
title of Gruelphs and the cause of the Church. The eagle 
and the keys were displayed in theii; adverse banners; and 
the two factions of Italy most furiously raged when the 
origin and nature of the dispute were! long since forgotten.* 
After the retreat of the popes to A'Mgnon, they disputed 
in arms the vacant republic; and the pischiefs of discord 
were, perpetuated by the wretched compromise of electing 
each ;^ear two rival senators. By their\ private hostilities, 
the city and country were desolated,*«nd the fluctuating* 
balance inclined with their alternate Success. But none of 
either family had fallen by the sword, till the most renowned 
champion of the TTrsini was surprised and slain by the 
younger Stephen Colonna.f His tji/umph is stained with 
the reproach of violating the truce ; /their defeat was basely 
avenged by the assassination, before the church-door, of an 
innocent boy and his two servani s. Xet the victorious 
Colonna, with an annual colleague, was declared senator of 
Borne during^d%term of five years. And the muse of 

yt^ias was enc . . . ■ , . 

* If V' jrta'uon on the fitahan AntiqnitieB, Muratqn 

explain 1 the Guelpha and iShibelines. [For the origin 

of the varch’s attaa’ph, see Note,.?;i>ir v. p. 428, and rol. vi. p. 475 
The coiy' expatiate OL'own of Germany and duchy of Bavaria in 113S, 
betweenWecution of .'and Conrad of Hohenstaufen, was the origin of 
long wariieir quarrehty of the latter, from his paternal castle' of 'Wib- 
lingen {injp. GS-rjSeht Neokar circle of "Wirtembuig) took the name of 
Ghibeliqarfc, which they retained in their subsequent Italian strugglei 
The pajpal faction and the .free cities of Northern Italj^, from their 
alliaqice witb the Guelphs, were designated after them. See also 
Mura\ori, Annali d’ltalia, anno 1138, tom. xv. p. 308, Venezia, 1790. 
— t Petrarch (tom. i p. 222 — ^230) has 
S^eiebr&ted this victory according to the Colonna; but two contem- 
porarie's, a Florentine (Giovanni Villani, L 10, a 220), and a_ Boman 
(Ludovico Monaldeschi, p. 533, 634), are less favourable to their arms. 
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Petrarch inspired a rvish, a hope, a prediction, that the gene- 
rous youth, the son of liis venerable hero, would restore Itonio 
and Italy to their pristine glory ; that his justice would 
extirpate the wolves and lions, the serpents and hears, who 
laboured to subvert the eternal basis of the marble 


CHAPTER LXX, — cn.\.RAcrEn asd corosatio:: of PErnARcn. — 
BESTop.ATio:; or xnn freedom akd oovernhest op rome bv run 

. TRIBDSE RIEKZL — mS VIRTUES AND VICEA, HIS ESPULSION AND 
DEATH. — RETURN OF THE POPES TROM AVIGNON. — GREAT SCHISM OF 
THE WEST.— REUNION OF THE LATIN CnURCH. — LAST ETRUCCEES OP 
ROSIAN LIBERTT. — STATUTES OP ROUE. — PINAL SETTLEMENT OP THP. 
ECCLESIASTICAL STATE. 

Ik the apprehension of modem times, Petrarcht is the 
Italian songster of Laura and love. In the harmony of his 
Tuscan rhymes, Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father 

* The Abbd de Side (tom. i. notes, p. Cl — CC) bns applied the piilh 
canzone of Petrarch, Spirio Gcniil, 4c. to Stephen Colouna tlio 
younger s 

Orsi, lupi, Iconi, aqnilo c serpi 
Ad una gran marmorea Culonna 
Fanno noja Bovente o h se dnnno. 

+ The Mdmoires sur la Vie do Franyois Petrarque (AmFtcrdam, 
li'Cl, 1707, three vols, in 4to.) form a copious, original, and cntcrt.ain- 
ing worh, a labour of love, composed from tbe accurate study of 
Petrarch and his contemporaries ; but tbo hero is loo often lost in tho 
general history of tbe age, and the author too often languishes in the 
affectation of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to his first volume, 
he cnumcriitcs and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have pro- 
fe.sscdly treated of the same subject. {Lord Ryron in a nolo to Cbildo 
Harold (canto iv. stanza 30) kivs that this "labour of love” was followed' 
by Gibbon with too much confidence and delight, for "tiinnhs to the 
critical acumen of a Scotchman, wc now know as little of Laura a« 
ever." This Scotchman was Lord IVoodhouseloc, now known to hnvo 
been the author of two publications, which appeared .anonymon*Iy in 
ISIO, one entitled An Historical and Critical Ks'ay on tbe Life and 
Character of Petrarch, and the other A Dis'crlation on an ni'torical 
HypotliMis of the Abb<5 de Snde. In these it is maintained tliat 
La'ura "was bom, lived, died, and was buried, not in .Vviimon, but in 
the country; that sbo was never married, and w.as a bauebty virrin.” 
Yil neither tbeso heresies, nor the bolder sccplicbm of Lyr'in. 
could shake the faith of Ugo Foscolo, who, when he pubhbht-! 
At London in 1823 his E«s.ayB on Petrarch, still ndbrnsd to the 
Abbd de Sadc’s Btory, but witlioal adducing nay new argumcaU or 
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But in tlie eyes of Petrarcli, and tTiose of his graver contem- 
poraries, his love vras a sin, and Italian verse a frivolous 
amusement. His' Latin -works of philosophy, poetry, and 
eloquence,’ established his serious reputation, which was 
soon diffused from Arignon over "France and Italy; his 
friends and disciples were multiplied in every city ; and if 
the ponderous volume of his -writings* be now abandoned 
to a long repose, our gratitude must applaud the man, who, 
by precept and example, revived the spirit and study of the 
Au^stan age. Prom his earliest youth, Petrarch aspired 
to the poetic cro-wn. The academical honours of the three 
faculties had introduced a royal degree of master or doctor 
in the art of poetry ;t and the title of poet-laureate, which 
custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates in the English 
court, J was first invented by the Cicsars of Germany. In 
the musical games of antiquity, a prize was bestowed on the 
victor ;§ the belief that Virgil and Horace had been crowned 
in the Capitol inflamed the eihulation of a Latin bard and 


was, in truth, the retreat of a hermit, and the moderns are much 
mistaken, if they place Laura and a happy lover in the grotto. 

* Of ono thousand two hundred and fifty pages, in a clo'e print, at 
Basil in the sixteenth century, but without the date of the year. The 
Abbe de Sade calls aloud for a nc-w edition of Petrarch’s Latin work.s ; 
but I much doubt whether it would redound to the profit of the book- 
seller, or the amusement of the public. 

+ Consult Seldeu'a Titles of Honour, in his works (vol. iii. p. 457 — 
40C). A hundred years before Petrarch, St. Francis received the -vi'it 
of a poet, qui ab imperatore fiicrat coronatns, ct ciindc rex vcrsuiim 
dictuB. t- From Augiistus to Louis, the muse has 

too often.becn false and venal ; but I much doubt whether any age or 
court can produce a similar establishment of a stipendiary jmet, who. 
in every reign, and at all events, is bound to furnish twice a year a 
measure of praise and verso, such as may bo sung in the chapel, and 
I believe, in the presence, of the sovereign. I spc.ak the more freely, 
as the best time for abolishing this ridiculous custom is while the 
prince is a man of virtue, and the poet a man of genius, 

§ Isocrates (in Pancgyrico, tom. i. p. IIG, 117, edit. Battic, Cantab 
1729) claims for his native Athens the glory of first instituting and 
recommending the cyiJi'aj — tat ra a0\n piyicro— pr; /uu ei' rtivci'C 
cat pu/tijc, aWa tai Xbywv tai yvio/iijc. The example of the P.an- 
athenam was imitated at liclphi ; but iho Olympic g.ntncs were icnorr.ut 
of a musical crown, till it was extorted by tlic v.ain tyranny of Nero. 
(Sueton. in Kcrone, c. 23 ; Philostrat. npud C.a* tuboti r.d locum ; 
Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin, 1. C3, p. 1032. 1041 ; Potter's Orcek Anti- 
quities, voh i. p. 445, 450.) ^ The Capitoiinc g3tn<'» 

(certamcn quinqucnnalc, jauricum, equestre, gymnicum) were insti- 
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the laurel* was endeared to the lover hy a verbal resemblance 
with the name of his mistress. The value of either object 
was enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit; and if the 
virtue or prudence of Laura was inexorable, t h'e enjoyed, 
and might boast of enjoying, the nymph of poetry. His 
\mnity was not of the most delicate kind, since he applauds 
the success of his own lalours; his name was' popular ; his 
, friends were active ; the open or 'secret opposition of envy 
and prejudice was surmounted by the dexteriiy of patient 
merit. In the thirty-sixth year of his age, he was solicited 
to, accept the object of his wishes; and on the same day, in 
the solitude of Vaucluse, he received a similar and 'solemn 
invitation from the senate of Borne and the university of 
Paris. The learning of a theological school, and the igno- 
rance of a lawless city, were alike unqualified to. bestow the 
ideal though immortal wreath which genius may obtain from 
the free applause of the public and of posterity ; but the 
candidate dismissed this troublesome reflection, and after 
some moments of complacency and suspense, preferred the 
summons of the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation J was performed in the 
Capitol by his friend and patron, the supreme magistrate 
of the republic. Twelve patrician youths' were arrayed in 
scarlet ; six representatives of the most illustrious families 
in green robes, with garlands of flowers, accompanied the, 
procession; in the midst of the princes and nobles, the 

tuted by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4) in tbe year of Christ, 86 (Censorin. 
de Die Natali, o. 18, p. 100, edit. Havercamp.), and were not abolished 
in the fourth century. (Ausoniu.s de Professoribus Burdegal, V.) _ If 
the crown were given to superior merit, the exclusion of Statins 
(capitolia nostne inficiata lyrse, Sylv. L 3, v. 31) may do honour to the 
games of the Capitol ; but the Latin poets who lived before Domitian, 
were crowned only in the public opinion, 

■* Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel 
was not the Capitoline, but the Delphic, crown. (P]in. Hist. Natur. 
15. 39. Hist. Critique de la R4publique des Lettres, tom. i. p. 150 — 
220.) The victors in the Capitol were crowned with a garland of oak-' 
leaves. (Martial. 1. 4, epigram 54.) . f The pious ^ndson 

of Laura has laboured, and not without success, to vindicate her 
immaculate chastity against the censures of the grave hnd the sneers 
of the profane (tom. ii. notes, p. 76 — 82). 

X The whole prpcess of Petrarch’s coronation is accurately described 
by the Abb4 de Sade (tom. i. p, 425 — 435 ; tom. iL p. 1 — 6, notes, 
p. 1 — 13) from his own writings, and the ’Roman diary of Ludovico 
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Fenator, count of Angtiiilara, a kinsman of the Colonna, 
assumed his throne ; and at the voice of a herald Petrarch 
arose. _ After discoursing on a text of Yirgil, and thrice 
repeating his vows for the prosperity of Pome, he khelt 
Defore the throne, and received from tiie senator a laurel 
crown, with a more precious declaration, “Tin's is the 
reward of merit.” The people shouted “ Long life to tlio 
Capitol and the poet ! ” A sonnet in praise of Borne was 
accepted as the effusion of genius and gratitude; and alter 
the whole procession had visited the Vatican, the profane 
wreath was suspended before the shrine of St. Peter. In 
the act or diploma *■- which was presented to Petrarch, the 
title and prerogatives of poet-laureate arc revived in the Ca- 
pitol, after the lapse of thirteen hundred years ; and he 
receives the perpetaal privilege of wearing, at his choice, a 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, 
and of teaching, disputing, interpreting, and composing, in 
all places whatsoever, and on all subjects of literature. The 
grant was ratified by the authoritv of the senate and people ; 
and the character of citizen was the recompense of his affec- 
tion for the Eoman name. They did him honour, hut they 
did him justice. In the familiar society of Cicero and Livy, 
ho had imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot ; and his 
ardent fancy kindled every idea to a sentiment, and every 
sentiment to a passion. The aspect of the seven hills and 
their majestic ruins confirmed these lively impressions ; and 
ho loved a country by whose liberal spirit lie had been 
crowned and adopted. The poverty and debasement of 
Borne excited the indication and pity of her grateful son ; 
he dissembled the faults of his fellow-citizens; applauded 
with partial fondness the last of their heroes and matrons ; 
and in the remembrance of the past, in the hope of the 
future, was pleased to forget the miseries of the present 
time. Borne was still the lawful mistress of the world ; the 
pope and the emperor, her bishop and general, had abdicated 
their station by an inglorious retreat to the Bhone and the 
Danube; hut if she could resume herrirtue, the republic 
might agaiu vindicate her liberty and dominion. Amidst 


MonalSefctii, witbout mixing in this authentic narrative the mori 
recent fahles of Sannuccio Dclhcne. * Tiic oririnai 

xct ia printed among the Piiccs JuEtificativea in the iKnioirca »ui 
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tlie indulgeuce of enthasiasm and eloquence,^-. Petrarch, 
Italy, and Europe, were astonislied by a revolution which 
realized for a moment his most splendid visions. The rise 
and fall of the tribune Eienzi occupy the following 
pages ;t the subject is interesting, the materials are ricl^ 
and the glance of a patriot-bard X will sometimes fivify the 
■copious but simple narrative of the Elorentuie,§ and more 
especially of the Eoman, historian.^ 

In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only, by 
mechanics and J ews, the marriage of an innkeeper and a 
washerwoman produced the fiiture deliverer of Borne.** 
Prom such parents Nicholas Bienzi Gabrini could inherit 
neither dignity nor fortune ; and the gift of a liberal edu- 

P^fcrarque, tom. iiL p. 50 — 53. * To find the proofe 

of his enthusiasm for Rome, I need only request that the reader 
would open, by chance, either Petrarch, or his French bio^pher. 
The latter has described the poet’s first visit to Rome (tom. i. p. 323 — 
335). But in the place of much idle rhetoric and morality, Petrarch 
might have amused the present and future ages with an original 
account of the city and his coronation. + It has been 

treated by the pen of a Jesuit, the P. du Cerceau, whose posthumous 
work (Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de Rienzi, Tyrah de Rome, 
en 1347) was published at Paris, 1748, in 12mo. I- am indebted to 
him for some facts and documents in John Hocsemius, canon of Liege, 
a contemporary historian. (Fabricius, Bibliot. Lat. med..^vi, tom.iii. 
p. 273 ; tom. ir. p. S5.) J The Abb4 de Bade, who so 

freely expatiates on the history of the fonrteenth century, might treat 
as his proper subject a revolution in which the heart of Petrarch was 
so deeply engaged. (JIdmoLres, tom. ii. p. 50, 51. 320 — 417, notesL 
p. 70—76 ; tom. iii. p. 221 — 243. 366 — 375.) Not an idea or a fact ia 
the writings of Petrarch has probably escaped him. 

§ Giovanni Villani, L 12, a 89. 104 in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, tom. xiu. p. 969. 970. 981 — 983. 

^ In his third volume of Italian antiquities (p. 249 — 54S), Muratori 
has inserted the Fragments Histori® Roman®,’ ab anno 1327 usque ad 
annum 1354, in the original dialect of Rome or Naples in the four- 
teenth century, and a Latin version for the benefit of stran^rs. It 
contains the most particular and authentic life of Cola (isicholas) 
di Rienzi; which had been printed at Bracciano, 1627, ip 4to. under 
the name of Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned ia this work 
as having been punished by the tribune for forgery. _ Human nature 
is scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid impartiality ; but whoso- 
ever is the author of these fragments, he wrote on the spot and at the 
time, and paints, without design or art, the maimers of Rome and the 
character of the tribune. ** The first and splendid 

Tieriod of Rienzi, his tribunitian government, is contained in the 
eighteenth chapter of the Fragments (p. 399 — 479), which, in the new 
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cation, -wjiicli they painfully hestovrcd, -was the cause of his 
glory and untimely end. The study of history and elo- 
quence, the vrritings of Cicero, Seneca, Liv)', Ccesar, and 
Valerius Maximus, elevated above his equals and contem- 
poraries the genius of the young plebeian ; he perused with 
indefatigable diligence the manuscripts and marbles of anti- 
quity; loved to dispense his knowledge in familiar lan- 
guage; and was often provoked to exclaim, “Mhere are 
now these Homans ? their virtue, their justice, their power ? 
why was I not born in those happy times !” • When the 
republic-addressed to the throne of Avignon an embassy of 
the three orders, the spirit and eloquence of Hienzi recom- 
mended him to a place among the thirteen deputies of the 
commons. The orator had the honour of haranguing pope 
Clement the Sixth, and the satisfaction of conversing with 
Petrarch, a congenial mind; but his aspiring hopes were 
chilled by disgrace and poverty; and the patriot w.os 
reduced to a single garment and the charity of the hos- 
pital. Prom this miseiy .he was relieved by the sense 
of merit or the smile of favour; and the employment 
of apostolic notary afforded him a daily stipend of five 
gold florins, a more honourable and extensive connection ; 
and the right of contrasting, both in words and actions, 
his own integrity -with the vices of the stale. The elo- 
quence of Kieuzi was prompt and persuasive; the mul- 
titude is always prone to envy and censure; he was stimu- 
lated by the loss of a brother and the impunity of the 
assassins ; nor was it possible to excuse or exaggerate the 
public calamities. Tiie blessings of peace and justice, for 
which civil society has been instituted, were banished from 
Rome ; the jealous citizens, who might have endured every 
personal or pecuniary injury, were most deeply wounded in 


ttivisioD, forms the pccond hoot of the history in tliirtv-ciglit smslicr 
chapters or sections. * The reader may I>c plea" ■) 

Tfith a specimen of the original idiom: F6 da soa juveutuiine iiuti-;. 
ento di latte dc cloqiicnlia, hono gramatico, luegliore re'.tuorico, ant >- 
rista bravo. Deh como cl quanto era vcloco leitorc ! moito u>a\a 
Tito Livio, Seneca, cl TuUio, cl Balerio Mas*inio, iiioito li dilr'.tara /» 
magniCcentio di .Inlio Cesaro rarcontarc. Tutta la die re rpranlava 
ucgl’ inlagli di marmo Icquali iaccio intonio Itoma. Nmi era aliri ti e 
esso, che sapesse lejcre li anlichi pataflli. Tnttc r.-ritlnre tnih' ~ 
vulg;\riizaTa ; quesa, rmre di marmo jj«lauicntc iati-ri rvUva- tih 
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the dislipnour of their Trires and daughters;* ^ey. 'srere 
equally oppressed by the arrogance of the nobles and the 
corruption of the magistrates; and the abuse of arms or of 
laws was the only circumstance that distinguished the lions 
from the dogs and serpents of the Capitol These alle- 
gorical emblems were variously repeated in the pictures 
which' Eienzi exhibited in the streets and churches ; and 
while the spectators gazed with curious wonder, the bold 
and ready orator unfolded the meaning, applied the 
satire, inflamed their passions, and announced a distant 
hope of comfort and deliverance. The privileges of Eome, 
her eternal sovereignty over her princes and provinces, 
was the theme of his public and private discourse; and 
a monument of servitude became in his hands a title 
and incentive of liberty. The decree of the senate, which 
granted the most ample prerogatives to the emperor Yes- 
pasian, had been inscribed on a copper-plate still extant -in 
the choir of the church of St. John Lateran.t A numerous 
. assembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to this poli- 
tical lecture, and a convenient theatre was erected for their 
reception. The notary appeared in a magnificent and mys- 
terious habit, explained the inscription by a version and 
commentary,]; and descanted with eloquence and zeal on 
the ancient glories of the senate and people, &om whom all 
legal authority was derived. The supine ignorance of the 
nobles was incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
such representations ; they might sometimes chastise with 
words and blows the plebeian reformer ; but he was often 
suffered in the Colonna palace to amuse the company with 
come spesso diceva, “ Dove suono quelli buoni Komani dove, ejoe loro 
Bomma justitia? poleramme trorare in tempo cbe quessi fiuriano !” 

* Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the eagr 
temper of the husbands of Avignon. (M^moires, tom. i. p. 330.) 

t The fragments of the Lex Regia may be found in tbe Inscriptions 
of Gruter, tom. i p. 242, and at the end of the Tacitus of Ernesti, 
with some learned notes of the editor, tom. ii. 

J I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughable blunder of Rienzi 
The Lex Regia empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Pommnum, a word 
familiar to every antiquary. It was not so to the tribrae; he con- 
founds it with pomarium, an orchard, translates lo Jardino deRoma 
cioene Italia, and is copied by the less excusable ignorance of the 
Latin translator (p. 406) and the French historian (p. 33). Even tha -' 
learning of iluratori has slumbered over the passage. (PomtErium' 
was' the vacant space under the wall of a city. See Mebuhr’s 
Lectures, L 187 . — Ed.] 
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his threats and predictions ; and the modern Bratus* •was 
concealed under the mask of folly and the character of a 
buffoon.' While they indulged their contempt, the -resto- 
ration of the good estate, his favourite expression, -was enter- 
tained among the people as a desirable, a possible, and at 
length as an approaching, event; and ■while all had the 
disposition to applaud, some had the courage to assist their 
promised deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the church- 
door of St. George, •was the first public evidence of his 
designs ; a nocturnal assembly of a hundred citizens on 
mount Aventine, the first step to their execution. After an 
oath of secrecy and aid, he represented to the conspirators 
the importance and facility of their enterprise ; tliat the 
nobles, ^vithout union or resources, were strong only in the 
fear of their imaginary strength ; that all power, as well as 
right, was in the hands of the people ; that the revenues of 
the apostolical chamber might relieve the public distress ; 
and that the pope himself would approve their victory over 
the common enemies of government and freedom. After 
scouring a faithful band to protect his first dclnration, he 
■ proclaimed through the city, by sound of trumpet, that on 
the evening of the following day ail persons should assemble 
without arms before the church ol' St. Angelo, to provide 
for the re-establishment of the good estate. The whole 
night was employed iu the celebration of thirtv masses of 
the Holy Ghost ; and in the morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, 
but in complete armour, issued from the church, encom- 
passed by the hundred conspirators. The pope’s vicar, the 
simple bishop of Orvieto,wbo had been persuaded to sustain 
a part in this singular ceremony, marched on his right hand ; 
and three great standards were borne aloft as the emblems 
of their design. In the first the banner of liberty, Romo 
was seated on two lions, •with a palm in one hand and a 
globe in the other; St. Paul, with a drawn sword, was deli- 
neated in the banner of justice ; and in the third, St. Peter 
held the keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was encouraged 
by the presence and applause of an innumerable crowd, who 

* Priori (Bruio) tamcn similior, juvenw titcrquc, longe ingcri'o quota 
cujug simulationem induerat, nt sub hoc obtenti liberator illo P. II. 
operirelur temporo suo . . . lUe regibus, bio tyronais coateraptua. 
I0pp.p.530.) 
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might justify the pronouncing against a false accuser the 
same penalty which his evidence would have inflicted ; the 
disorders of the times might compel the legislator to . punish 
every homicide with death, and every injur)’ witli equal reta- 
liation ; hut the execution of justice was hopeless till he iiad 
previousl}' abolished the tyramiy of the nobles. It was for- 
mally provided, that none, except the supreme magistrate, 
should'possess'or command the g.ate.s, bridgc.s, or towers of 
the state ; that no private garrisons should be introduced 
into the towns or castles of the Eoman territory ; that none 
should bear arms, or presume to fortify their houses in tlio 
city or country ; that the barons should be responsible for 
the safety of the highwaj's and the free passage for jiro- 
visions ; and that the protection of malefactors and robbers 
should be expiated by a fine of a thousand inarlts of silver. 
Eut these regulations would have been impolcut and nuga- 
tory, had not the licentious nobles been awed by the sword 
of the civil power. A sudden alarm from the bell of the 
Capitol could still summon to the standard above twenty 
tliou.sand .volunteers ; the support of the tribuno and the 
laws required a more regular and permanent force. In each 
harbour of the coast, a vessel was stationed for tlie assurance 
of commerce ; a standing militia of three hundred and sixty 
horse and thirteen hundred foot was levied, clothed, and 
paid, in the thirteen quarters of the city ; and the spirit of a 
commonwealth may be traced in the grateful allowance of 
one hundred florins or pounds to the heirs of every soldicr 
who lost his life in the service of his country. Tor the 
maintenance of the public defence, for the cstablislnneut of 
granaries, for tlie relief of widow.s, orphans, and indigent 
convents, Eienzi applied, without fear of sacrilege, the revi-- 
nucs.of tlie apostolic cliamhcr; the three hr.ane!i"S of he-irih- 
monoy, the salt-diU)', and the customs, were c.aeh ot' the 
annual produce of one hundred thousand florins;* and rran- 
dalous were the abuses, if in four or live months the anionut 
.of the salt duty could be trebled by his juiiicious ('eoincny. 


• In onr" M.S. I read 0-2. e. -1, p. iCpj p. r-l 

ivnotbcr qnatro /ynr;j, an important v.ari'ily, tt;o il ‘rt** •‘■r.*' 'v.- 
ten lioman /oh'df. (Munvtori, (ii'-ert. US.) The fcni.t r n - ‘hrj- 
give n** a ropuiatirn of Iweuly-fivc the h.t?- r ( f ‘ ijf‘ . 

»i}(3 fifty f.imilic'; aud I much f‘-*r that thi’ f 'r:-.rr t- 

cou'i'h. nl Vita iho dec.iv cf IlouK* and In r turrit- rv, 

voT.. vn ' - ^ 
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After thus restoring the forces and finances of the 'republic, 
the tribune recalled the nobles from their solitary inde- 
pendence; required their personal appearance in the Ca- 
pitol ; and imposed an oath of allegiance to the new. govern- 
ment, and', of submission to the Jaws of the good estate. 
Apprehensive for their safety, but still more apprehensive 
of the danger of a refusal, the princes and barons returned 
to their houses at Eome in the garb of simple and peaceful 
citizens ; the Colouna and .Ursini, the Savelli and Frangi- 
pani, were confounded before the tribunal of a plebeian, ot 
'the vUe bufibon whom they had so often derided; and their 
disgrace was aggravated by the indignation which they 
vainly struggled to disguise. The same oath was succes- 
sively pronounced bj' the several orders of society, the 
clergy and gentlemen, the judges and notaries, the mer- 
chants and artizans; and the gradual descent was marked 
by the increase of sincerity and zeal. They swore to live 
and . die with the republic and the Church, whose interest 
- was artfully uuited by the nominal association of the bishop 
of .Orneto, the pope’s vicar, to the office of tribune. It 
was the boast of Eienzi, that he had delivered the throne 
; and patrimony of St. Peter from a rebellious ailstocracy ; 

'• and Clement the Sixth, who rejoiced in its fall, afiected to 
'-believe the professions, to applaud the merits, and to con- 
ifirm the title, of bis trusty servant. The speech, perhaps 
'ithe mind, of the tribune, was inspired with a lively regard 
for the purity of the faith ; he insinuated his claim to a 
supernatural mission from the Holy Ghost ; enforced, by a 
lieavy forfeitiue, the annual duty of confession and com- 
nrunion; and strictly guarded the spiritual as well as tem- 
poral welfare of his faithful people.* 

-JTever, perhaps, has the energy and efiect of a single 
f mind been more remarkably felt than in the sudden, though'; 

. • transient, reformation of Eome by the tribune, Eieri^.' A 
'i4pn. of robbers was converted to the discipline of a- camp 
or convent ; patient to hear, swift to redress, inexorable to ■ 
piiniSh, his tribunal was always accessible to the poor and 
stranger ; nor could birth, or dignity, or the immunities of 
<the Church, protect the offender or his accomplices. The . 

* Uocaemius, p. 39S, apud Du Cerceau, Hist, de Rienzi, p. l94. The 
fift‘“en tribunitiaa laws may be found in the Roman historian (whom 
for brevity I shall name) Fortifiocca, 1. 2, c. 4. 
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pnyileged houEea, the priratc sanctuaries, in liomc, on 
Tvhich no officer of justice -vTould presume to trespas?, were 
abolished ; and he applied the timber and iron of their bar- 
ricades in the fortifications of the Capitol. The venerable 
father of the Colonna was exposed in his own palace to the 
double shame of being desirous, and of being unable, to pro- 
tect a criminal. A mule, with a jar of oil, had been stolen 
near Capranica; and the lord of the TJrsini frimilv was con- 
demned to restore the damage, and to discharge a fine of 
four hundred florins for his negligence in guarding the 
highways. Nor were the persons of tlie barons more in- 
viohite than their lands or houses; and, either from .iccident 
or design, the same impartial rigour was exercised against 
the heads of the adverse factions. Peter Ag.apct Colonna, 
who had himself been senator of Rome, was arrested in the 
street for injury or debt; and justice was appea=ed by the 
tardy execution of Alartin Ursini, who, among his various 
acts of violence and rapine, had pillaged a shipwrochod 
vessel at the mouth of the Tiber.’' Ilis name, the purj)lc: 

* Fortifiocc.'i, 1. 2, c. 11. From the nccoant of thi's shipvrrrth we 
Icam some circumstances of the trade and navigation of the ace. 

l. The ship was built and freighted at Naples for the po.-ti of Mar- 
seilles and Avignon. 2. The sailora were of Xaple-t and the i-ie 
of CEnaria, less skilful than those of Sicily and Genoa. 3. Tlie navi, 
gallon from Marseilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth of tin- 
'Tiber, where they took shelter in a storm ; but, instead of findin:: the 
current, unfortunately ran on a sho.al; the vi >‘el w.'.s .‘tn'-nd- 1, the 
mariners escaped, i.' The cargo, which was pillaged, co:if;-ie 1 of t!ie 
revenue of Provence for tlie royal trca.siiry, many bags of js’g.pi r :>:i,l . 
cinnamon, and bales of French cloth, to the v.aluc of twenty thousand 
florins : a rich prize. [There is much confusion in this note, r.r.d tiie 
original narrative is also somewhat ohwurc. It does not .aj.peW that 
the ship w.as bnill .and freightc-i at Naples. Some Neapolitan m-r- 
ch, ants; reluming, from the West, engaged .and loaded it with ei itUs 
and spi'ic’es at Mar?eillc.s and Avignon. (Merc-at.anli de lo rientjo I- ::i- 
vano da Ponente c havc.ano caricalo in Marsilia c in .\vimotie irsto 
pn!<ra.) The same vc-scl was to convey to Joanna, tjufen of Nii; ice', ‘‘ 
the revenues of Provence, pari of the hereditary ilo.nTinion- rf h r 
f.amily. (In quella galcra venne la moneta c la'tvr.nita dc Iv . if.-t, 
la quale beniva a la rcina Joanna de soa contrata.) V,'h-ih’ r •.I'" ■> 
avere invested in the purch.a'e of the cargo is not verj’ clear, r.or i«. it _ 
material. The sbip was wrccketl and plundered on its aa.iy 1 j'-*-arl» ‘ 
Napic. Wliile Ilienzi so revtiady p-ur.i<b"d the ciTende.-' 'it a,-,o.S ' 
have been siti^f.ictory to know that the pr /p rtT, or its v.a',iif, 
restored to tho!-' wlio’liad l>t-cn dcpoiled, A::;o;i.r tli^ pa*''-.'.r r.* wir 

« young milita-ry Imight, who, in cons-.-qucace of the I--, avLiih h» 
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of two cardinals, liis uncles, a recent marriage, and a mortal 
disease, were_ disregarded by the inflexible tribune, )rlio Ld 
chosen his victim. The public olScers dragged him from 
his" palace and nuptial bed ; his trial was short and satis- 
factory'; the bell of the Capitol convened the people; 
stripped of his mantle, on his knees, with his hands bound 
behind his back, he heard the sentence of death ; and after 
a brief confession, TJrsini was led away to the gaUows. 
After such an example, none who were conscious of guDt 
could hope for impunity, and the flight of the wicked, the 
licentious, and the idle, soon purified the city and territoiy 
of Home. In this time (says the historian) the woods 
began to rejoice that they were no longer infested with rob- 
bers ; the oxen began to plough ; the pOgrims visited the 
sanctuaries ; the roads and inns were replenished with tra- 
vellers ;' trade, plenty, and good faitli, were restored in the 
markets ; and a purse of gold might be exposed without 
danger in the midst of the highway. As soon as the life 
and property of the subject are secure, the labours and 
rewards of industry spontaneously revive ; IRome was still 
the metropolis of the Christian world ; and the fame and 
fortunes of the tribune were difiused in every country by 
the strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of his govern- 
ment. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Eienzi with a 
vast, and perhaps visionary, idea of uniting Italy in a great 
federative republic, of which Eoine should be the ancient 
and lawful head, and the free cities and princes the mem- 
bers and associates. His pen was not less eloquent than 
his tongue; and his numerous epistles were delivered to 
swift and trusty messengers. Ou foot, with-a white wand 
in their hand, they traversed the forests and^ mountains ; 
enjoyed, in the most hostile states, the sacred ^security of 
ambassadors ; and reported, in the style of flattery or truth, 
that the highways along their passage were lined with kneel- 
ing multitudes, who implored heaven for the success .ot 
their undertaking. Could passion have listened to reason ; 
could private interest have yielded to the public welfare ; 

■ the supreme tribunal and confederate nmon of the Italian 

then snstained, had to struggle with many difBcnlties and was at last 
himselt sacrificeJ by Kienai. (Matatori, Ant, ital. 3. 395 — 397.): ^Ed. . 
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lofrj Iiopes of tlie permanent and rising greatness of the 
republic.^-' 

'While Petrarch indulged these prophetic Tisions, the 
Soman hero rras fast declining from the meridian of fame 
and power ; and the people, who had gazed with astonish- 
ment on the ascending meteor,' began to mark the irregu- 
larity of its course, and the vicissitudes of light and obscu- 
rity. More eloquent than judicious, more enterprising than 
resolute, the faculties of Eienzi were not balanced by cool 
and commanding reason ; be magnified in a tenfold pro- 
portion the objects of hope and fear ; and prudence, which 
could not have erected, did not presume to fortify, his 
throne. In the blaze of prosperity, liis virtues were insen- 
sibly tinctured with the adjacent vices ; justice with cruelty, 
•liberality with profusion, and the desire of fame with puerile 
and ostentatious vanity. He might have learned, that the 
ancient tribunes, so strong and sacred in the public opinion, 
were not distinguished In style, habit, or appearance, from 
an ordinaiy plebeian ;t and that as often as they visited the 
city on foot, a single viator, or beadle, attended the exercise 
of their office. The Gracchi would have frowned or smiled, 
could they have read the sonorous title and epithets of their 
successor, “Ivicholas, seiteke Aim scEEciruii; DEtrvEEEB 
OE EoXCE ; DEEXi'DEK OF ITALY EEtEi'D OF XIASKTSD, A2vD 
OF LIBEBTT, PEACE, Ai'D JUSTICE ; TBIEUWE AUGUST:” his 
theatrical pageants had prepared the revolution; butEienzi 
abused, in luxury and pride, the political maxim of speaking 

a singular conformity. * See'tte Epistola Hortatom 

de Capessenda Eepublica, from Petrarch to Nicholas Eienzi {0pp. 
p. 535 — 540), and the fifth eclogue or pastoral, a perpetual and obscure 
allegory. + In his Roman Questions, Plutarch 

{OpuscuL tom. i p. 505, 506, edit. Gnsc. Hen. Steph.1 states, on the 
most constitutional principles, the simple greatness of the tribunes, 
who were not properly magistrates, but a check on magistracy." It 
was their duty and interest bfjoiovcBai cxilftart, cat froXp rat ctalrg 
Toig i-TTiTvyx^^ovai riav woXiruii' .... tcarawartToOai cct (a saying 

of C. Curio) cal pp ctiivbv ilvai rp o-isi pjjee cvsnpococov ...... 

os^i) Cf paXXox- fKTa~tivovrai ry G&fiari, rotrour^ paXXov afjtrai 
cvpafiti, &a Rien 2 d and Petrarch himself, were incapable, per- 
haps, of reading a Greek philosopher; but they might have mbibed 
the same modest doctrines from their faTOurite Latins, Livy and 
Valerius Maximus. [See vol. L p. 8.'» — 67 . — Ed.] 

i I could not express in English the forcible, though harharous, 

■ title of Zdaior Italis. which Eienzi assumed. 
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to the eyes, as prell as the understanding, of the multitudo. 
From nature he had received the gift of a handsome person,* 
till it was swelled and disfigured by intemperance; and his 
propensity to laughter was corrected in the magistrate by 
the affectation of gravity and sternness. lie was clotlico, 
at least on public occasions, in a party-coloured robe of 
velvet or satin, lined with fur, and embroidered with gold ; 
the rod of justice, which he carried in his liand, was a 
sceptre of polished steel, cromicd with a globe and cross ol 
gold, and enclosing a small fragment of tiie true and holy 
wood. In his ci^il and religious processions through tli’e 
city, he rode on a white steed, the symbol of royalty ; the 
great banner of the republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a 
dove with an olive branch, was displayed over !iis head ; a 
shower of gold and silver was scattered among the popu- 
lace ; tifty guards with halberds encompassed his pcr-'nii 
a troop of horse preceded his march ; and their tymbals 
and trumpets were of mas.sy silver. 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry t betrayed the 
meanness of his birth, and degraded tiie importance of his 
office; and the equestrian tribune was not less odious to 
the nobles, whom ho adopted, than to the plebeian.®, whom 
he deserted. All that yet remained of treasure, or luxury, 
or art, was exliaustod on that solemn <i!iy, Itienr.i led the 
procession from tiic Capitol to the Lateran ; the todionsness 
of the way was relieved with decorations .and games ; the 
ccclesi.astic.al, ciril, and military orders marched under their 
various banners ; the Roman ladies nttemied his wife; and 
the ambassadors of Italy might loudly applaud, or secretly 
deride, the novelty of llie pomp. In the evening, when 
they had reached the church ana palace of Constautiue, lie 

. ^ Em bcir homo (1. 2, c. 1, p. C99). It is rrmsrV.^'oli' tiint tho ri' > 
mrcastico of the Bmcciatio edition ia \rnnting in the lii.inaii M.'t. fr.-t.i 
which Jliimtori hns piven the text. In li!< secoinl rripn, wiu n lie is 
painted nhnoat na a monster, Uienzi tmvea niia vi ntn ■<r.a tor.;ri ir'.''u- 
Me, a modo de uno Abhiito Afiano, or A'iiiino {1. X, c. 1 ?, ji. I'f ai. 

t Strange ns it may seem, this fc-tivni was not wiil-.o'it a pri'ct drr.f. 
In the year 1327, two haron«, n Colonna and an IVini. the n- e.l 
lial.anee, wore, created knights by the Iloman people : tlscir hath ■c.: - > : 
rose.watcr, their beds were decked with royal nr.d tli-'y 

were served at, Si. Maria of Am Cteli. in the Capitol, by th''t-.vcii‘y r '.pit 
Ixtimt They afterw.ards received fiina linbirt, king of 

the sword of chiv.alry. tUist. Itom. 1. 1, c. 2, ji. 2i'.'.) 
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thanked and dismissed the numerous assemblj, rrith an 
invitation to the festival of the ensuing day. Prom the 
hands of a venerable' knight he received the’ order of the 
Holv Ghost; the purification of’ the bath was a previous 
cere?nony; but in no step of his h'fe did Pienzi excite such 
scandal and censure as by the profane use of the porphyry 
vase, in which Constantine (a foolish legend) Lad been 
liealed of his leprosy by pope Silvester.* "With equal pre- 
sumption the tribune watched or reposed within the con- 
secrated precincts of the baptistery; and the failure of his 
state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his approaching 
downfal. At the hour of worship he showed himself to the 
-returning crowds in a majestic attitude, with a robe of 
purple, his sword, and gilt spurs ; but the holy rites were 
soon interrupted by his levity and insolence. Eising from 
his throne, and advancing towards the congregation, he 
‘proclaimed in a loud voice : “ We summon to our tribunal 
pope Clement; and command him to reside in his diocese 
of Some; we also summon the sacred college of car- 
dinals.t "We again summon the two pretenders, Charles of 
Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who style themselves’ em- 
perors ; we likewise summon all the electors of Germany, 
to inform us on what pretence they have usurped the in- 
alienable right of the Eoman people, the ancient and lawful 
sovereigns of the empire.” % Unsheathing his maiden 
sword, he thrice brandished it to the three parts of the . 
world, and thrice repeated the extravagant declaration, 
“ And.this too is mine ! ” The pope’s ^•icar, the bishop of 
Orvieto, attempted to check this career of foUy; but hfs 
feeble protest was silenced by martial music ; and instead 
of withdrawing from the assembly, he consented to dine 
with his brother tribune, at a table which had hitherto been 

*- All parties believed in the leprosy and bath of Constantine' 
(Petrarch, Epist. Famil. 6. 2) ; and Rienzi justified his ovm conduct by 
observing to the court of Avignon, that a vase which had been used 
by a Pagan, could not be profaned by a pious Christian. Tet this 
crime is specified, in the bull of excommunication. (Hocsetnius, apud 
Du Cerceau, p. 1S9, 190.) t This rerbal summons 

of pope Clement "VL which rests on the authority of the Eoman 
historian and al^atican MS. is disputed by the biographer of Petrarch 
(tom. iL not. p. 70 — 76), with arguments rather of decency than of 
weight. The court of Avignon might not choose to agitate this 
delicate question. ^ The summons of the two rival 
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animosity of tbe Colonna and TJrsini liras suspended, for a 
moment, by tbeir common disgrace ; they associated their 
irishes, and perhaps theft* designs ; an assassin was seized 
and tortured; he accused the nobles ; and as soon as Eienzi 
deserved the fate, he adopted the suspicions and maxims, of 
a tjTant. On the same day, under various pretences, he 
invited to the Capitol his principal enemies, among whom 
were five members of the Ursiui, and three of the Colonna 
name. But instead of a council or :a banquet, they found 
''themselves prisoners, under the sword of despotism or 
justice ; and the consciousness of innocence or guilt might 
inspire them with equal apprehension of danger. ‘At the 
sound of the great bell the people assembled ; they were 
arraigned for a conspiracy against the tribune’s life; and 
though some might sympathize in their distress, not a hand, 
■ nor a voice, was raised to rescue the first of the nobility 
from their impending doom. Their apparent boldness was 
prompted by despair ; they passed in separate chambers a 
sleepless and painful night ; and the venerable hero, Stephen 
Colonna, striking against the door of his prison, repeatedly 
urged his guards to deliver him, by a speedy death, from 
such ignominious servitude. In the morning' they under- 
stood their sentence from the visit of a confessor and the 
tolling of the bell. The great hall of the Capitol had been 
decorated for the bloody scene with red and white hang- 
ings; the countenance of the tribune was dark and severe; 
the swords of the executioners were unsheathed ; and the 
barons were interrupted in their dying speeches by the 
sound of trumpets. But, in this decisive moment, Eienzi 
was not less anxious or apprehensive than his captives ; he 
dreaded the splendour of their names, their surviving kins- 
men, the inconstancy of the people, the reproaches of the 
world ; and, after rashly offering a mortal injury, he vainly 
presumed, that if he could forgive, he might himsell he 
forgiven. His elaborate oration was that of a Clu-istian 
and a supphant ; and as the humble minister of the com- 
mons, he entreated his masters to pardon ■ these noble 
criminals, for whose repentance and future service he 
pledged his faith and authority. “ If you are spared,” said 
the tribune, “by the mercy of the Boma’ns, will you not 
promise to support the good estate with your lives .and 
tortunes?” lAstonished by this marvellous clemency, tha 
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barons bo-sred tbeir beads ; and wliile they dovoutly repeated 
the oath of allegiance, might -whisper a secret, and more 
sincere, assurance of revenge. A priest, in the name of 
the people, pronounced' their absolution; they received the 
communion -^vith the tribune, assisted at the banquet, fol- 
lowed the procession ; and, after every spiritual and tem- 
poral sign of reconciliation, were dismissed in safety to 
tlieir respective homes, with the new honours and titles of 
generals, consuls, and patricians.* 

During some weeks, they were checked by the memorv' 
of their danger rather than of their deliverance, till the 
most powerful of the Ursini, escaping with the Colonna 
from the city,- erected at Marino the standard of rebellion. 
The fortifications of the castle were 'hastily restored; the 
vassals attended --their lord ; the outlaws armed against the 
magistrate; the flocks and herds, the harvests and vine- 
yards, from Marino to the gates of Dome, were swept away 
or destroyed; and the people arraigned Dienzi .as the 
author of the calamities which his government had taught 
them to forget. In the c.amp, Eienr.i appeared to le.-s 
advantage than in the rostrum; and he neglected the 
progress of the rebel barons till their numbers wore strong 
and their castles impregnable. From the pages of Livy he 
had not imbibed the art, or even the courage, of a general; 
an army of bventy thousand Eomans returned, without 
honour or effect, from the attack of Marino ; and his ven- 
geance 'was. amused by painting his enemies, their heads 
downwards, and drowning two dogs (at least they should 
have been bear.s), as the representatives of the ' Ursini. 
Tlie belief of his incapacity encouraged their operations; 
they were inrited by their secret adherents ; and the harons 
attemj)(-ed. with four thousand foot and sixteen hundred 
horse, to enter Homo by force or surprise. The cltv -wn.^ 
prepared for tlieir reception: the alarm-belt rang all night ; 
the gate.s were strictly guarded, or insolently ojicn ; and, 
.after some hesitation, they Founded a retrc-iit. The tv,o 
first divisions had passed along the walls, buf tlie fu’-r/spect 
of a free entrance tempted the headstrong valour of the 
nobles in the rear; and, after a Fucc‘--.‘-fnl skirniMi, they 

'I'Ik' er'ir’ml I'-lo. r, in wLirii Itirnr; !.i' tr- at < f il.c 

Cjl'-i'.an (llci- finiu". aptici Ini Cer.-t r,-.:, j-. — "I.-', tii?; la;, >, is 
gesuinc cojc jw, tlic cUt-jre cf the. Ui-i t’i-.- 
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were overthrown and massacred, without quarter, hj the. 
crowds of the Eoman people. Stephen Colonna the youno-er, 
the noble spirit to whom Peti-arch ascribed the rekoration 
of Italy, was preceded or accompanied in death by his son 
John, a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, who might 
regret the ease and honours of the Church, by a nephew of 
legitimate birth, and by two bastards of the Colonna race : 
and the number of seven, the seven crowns, as Eienzi styled 
them, of the Holy Ghost, was completed by the agony of 
the deplorable parent, of the veteran chief, who had sur- 
vived the hope and fortune of his house. The vision and 
prophecies of St. Martin and pope Boniface ha'd been used 
by the tribune to animate his troops ;* he displayed, at 
least in the pursuit, the spirit of a hero ; but he forgot the 
maxims of the ancient Eomans, who abhorred the triumphs 
of civil war. The conqueror ascended the Capitol; depo- 
sited his crown and sceptre on the altar ; and boasted with 
some truth, that he had cut off an ear which neither.pope 
nor emperor had been able to amputate.f His base and 
implacable revenge denied the honours of burial ; and the 
bodies of the Colonna, which he ' threatened to expose with 
those of the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred by 
the holy virgins of their name and family.^ The people 
sympathized in their grief, repented of their own fury, and 
detested the indecent joy of Eienzi, who visited the spot 

* Eienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, ascribes to St. Martin the 
tribune, Boniface VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Eoman 
people, the glory of the day, which Villani likewise XL 12, o. 104) 
describes as a' regular battle. The disorderly skirmish, the flight of 
the Eomans, and the cowardice of Eienzi, are painted in the simple 
and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, or the anonymous citizen (1. 2, 
c. 34 — 37). i" In describing the fall of the Colonna, 

I speak only of the family of Stephen the elder, who is often con- 
founded by the P. du Cerceau with his son. That family was extin- 
guished, but the house has been perpetuated in the collateral branches, 
of which I have not a very accurate knowledge. Circumspice (says 
Petftreh) familke turn statum Columniensium domes .• solito pauciores 
habeat columnas. Quid ad rem? modo fundamentum stabfle, soH- 
dumque permaneat. J The convent of St. Silvester 

-was founded, endowed, and protected, by the Colonna cardinals, for 
the daughters of the family who embraced a monastic life, and who, 
in the year 1318, were twelve in number. The others were allowed 
' to marry with their kinsmen in the fourth degree, and the dispensation 
was justified by the small number and close alliances of the noble 
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■svhere thesf^illustrioiis victims had fallen. It ^as on that 
fatal spot that he conferred on his son the honour of hniglit- 
hood ; and the ceremony avas accomplished hr a slight blow 
from each of the horsemen of the guard, and by a ridiciiloivs 
and inhuman ablution from a pool of water, which was yet 
polluted with patrician bloocL* 

A short delay would have saved the Colonna ; the delay of 
a single month, which elapsed between the triumph and the 
exile of Eienzi. In the pride of victory, he foif.-ited what 
yet remained of his civil virtues, n-ithout acquiring tlie fame 
of military prowess. A free and vigorous opposition %vas 
formed in the city ; and when the tribune projmsed in the 
public council t to impose a new tax, and to regulate llie 
government of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted against 
his measures; repelled the injurious charge of treachery and 
corruption ; and urged him to i)rovc, by their forcible ex- 
clusion, that, if the populace adhered to his cause, it was 
already disclaimed by the most respect.ahle citizens. TIic 
pope and the sacred college had never been dazzled by his 
specious professions ; they were justly ofreuded by the. inso- 
lence of his conduct; a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, 
and after some fruitless treaty, and two personal inter- 
views, he fulminated a Bull of excommunication, in which 
the tribune is degraded from his ofilci.-, and branded v.-ilh 
the guilt of rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy.^ The surviving 
barons of Eorac wero now humbled to a sense of allegiance ; 

• their interest and revenge engaged them in the service of 
the Church ; hut as the fate of the Colonna was hcforc their 
eves, they ah.andoncd to a private adventurer (he peril and 
glory of tlie revolntion. .lolui Pepin, count of Minorhino § 
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in the kingdom of iSTaples, had been condeiined for liig 
crimes, or his riches, to perpetual imprisonment ; and Pe- 
trarch, by soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to the 
ruin of his friend. At the , head of one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, the count, of Minorbino introduced himself into 
Eome ; barricaded the quarter of the Colonna ; and found 
the enterprise as easy as it had seemed impossible. Prom 
the first alarm, the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; 
but, inst(*id of repairing to the well-known sound, the 
people were silent and inactive ; and the pusillanimous 
Kienzi, deploring their ingratitude with sighs and tears, 
abdicated the government and palace of the republic’/ 

Without drawing his sword, count Pepin restored the 
aristocracy and the Church ; three senators were chosen ; ■ 
and the legate, assuming the first rank, accepted his two 
colleagues from the rival families of Colonna and TJrsini. 
The acts of the tribune were abolished, his head was pro- 
scribed; yet such was the terror of his name, that the 
barons hesitated three days before they would trast them- 
selves in the city ; and Eienzi was left above a month in 
the castle of St. Angelo, from whence he peaceably with- 
drew, after labouring, without effect, to revive the afiection 
and courage of the Romans. The vision of freedom and . 
empire had vanished; their fallen spirit would have ac- 
quiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed by tranquillity 
and order ; and it was scarcely observed, that the new sena- 
tors derived their authority from the Apostolic See ; that 
. four cardinals were appointed to reform, with dictatorial 
power, the state of the republic. Eome was again agitated 
by the bloody feuds of the barons, who detested each other, 
and despised the commons ; their hostile fortresses, both in 
town and country, again rose, and were again demolished ; 
and the peaceful citizens, a flock of sheep, were devoured 
(says, the Plorentine historian) by these rapacious wolves. 
But when their pride and avarice had exhausted the patience 
• of the Romans, a confraternity of the Virgin Mary protected 
or avenged the republic ; the bell of the Capitol was a^ain _ 
tolled, the nobles, in arms, trembled in the presence of any 

(Jrpan da Batura inconstante e senza fede, whose grandfather, a crafty 
■ ' npiffirtV was enriched and ennobled by the spoils of the Saracens of 
, No’ceih (1.7, c.'102, 103). See his imprisonment, and the efforts jf 
Peti’arch, tom. ii. p.'142 — 151 
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unarmed multitude ; and of the two senators, Colonna 
escaped from the window of the palaee, and tTrsini was 
stoned at the foot of the altar. The dangerous office of- 
tribune was successively occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni 
and Baroncelli. The mildness of Cerroni was unequal to 
the times ; and after a faint struggle, he retired with a fair 
reputation and a decent fortune- to the comforts of rural 
life. Devoid of eloquence or genius, Baroncelli was distin- 
guished by a resolute spirit ; he spoke the language of a 
patriot, and trod in the footsteps of tyrants ; his suspicion 
was a sentence of death, and his own death was- the reward 
of his cruelties. Amidst the public misfortunes, the faults 
of ilienzi -u-ere forgotten ; and the Eomans sighed for the 
peace and prosperity of the good estate.* 

After an exile of seven years, the first deliverer was again 
restored to his country. In the disguise of a monk or a 
pilgrim, he escaped from the castle of St, Angelo, implored 
the friendship of the king of Hungary at Naples, tempted 
the ambition of every bold adr'cnturer, mingled at Borne 
with the pilgrims of the jubilee, lay concealed among the 
hermits of the Apenniue, and wandered through the cities 
of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His person was invi- 
sible, his name was yet formidable ; and the anxiety of the 
court of Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, his personal 
merit. TJ)e emperor CiiarJcs the Fourtli gave audience to a 
stranger, who frankly revealed himself as the tribune of the 
republic ; and astonished an assembly of ainbassadors and 
princes, by tiie eloquence of a patriot and the visions of a 
prophet, tlie downfall of tyranny, and the kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost.t 'Whatever had been his hopes, Bienzi found ’ 
himself a captive ; but he supported a character of inde- 
pciicc and dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, the irre- 
sistible summons of the supremo pontiff. The zeal of 

• Tiic IrouWc^ of Itotnc. from the dopaHiiro to the return of Rieazi, 
nro relatcil by ^^nttco Viliam (1. 2, c. -fT ; 1. S, c. S3. ST. 73) anrl 
Tbomns Fortifiocca (1. a, c. 3— 4). I Lave slightly passed over thc?e 
serondary cliaracters, who iroiLatcd the original tribune. 

t Tlie»e vifions, of whicb the friends end enemies of Rienzi peetn' 
alike ignorant, arc surely roagnificd by the real of Polli^tore. n Xtpnss- ' 
nican iiifiuifitor. (Her. Ital. tom. sav.'c. 3G. p. ?!!?.) Had the triimue - 
taiu-bt tiiat Christ avn« succeeded by the Holy Ghost, that the tyraM.aw** 
of th" pope ■t-.'.'-dd be al.>oli*lied, he iniglit have been convicted ot 
heresy ami treason, without oSi-aJingthc Itoman i>eopic. 
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PetrarcTi, wliicli had been cooled by the umvorthy conduct, 
vcas rekindled by the sufferings and the presence of his 
friend; and he boldly complains of the times, in ■which'the 
saviour of Home vras delivered by her emperor into the 
hands of her bishop. Rienzi was transported slowly, but in 
safe custody, from Prague to AAdgnon ; his entrance into 
- the city was • that of a malefactor ; in his prison he was 
chained by the leg ; and four cardinals were named to in- 
quire into the crimes of heresy and rebellion.. But his trial 
and condemnation would have involved some questions, 
which it was more prudent to leave under the veil of mys- 
tery ; the temporal supremacy of the popes ; the duty of 
residence ; the civil and ecclesiastical privileges of the .clergy 
and people of Rome. The reigning pontiff well deserved the 
appellation of Clement : the strange rdcissitudes and mag- 
nanimous spirit of the captive excited his pity and esteem ; 
and Petrarch believes, that he respected in the hero the 
name and sacred character of a poet.* Rienzi was indulged 
with an easy confinement and the use of books ; and in the 
assiduous study of Livy and the Bible, he sought the cause 
and the consolation of bis misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the Sixth opened 
a new prospect of his deliverance and restoration ; and the 
court of Avignon was persuaded, that the successful rebel 
could alone appease and reform the anarchy of the metro- 
polis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, the Roman tri- 
bune was sent into Italy, with the title of senator ; but the 
death of Baroncelli appe&ed to supersede the use of bis 
mission ; and the legate, •'cardinal Albornoz,t a consummate 
■statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and without aid, to 
undertake the perilous experiment. His first reception was 
equal to his wishes ; the day of his entrance was a public 
festival ; and his eloquence and authority renv'ed the laws 
of the good estat^^ But this momentary sunshine was soon 

* The astonishmOTt, the envy almost, of Petrarch, is a proof, if not 
of the troth of this incredible fact, at least of his own veracity. The 
Abbd de Sade fSI^moires, tom.iiL p. 242) quotes the sixth epistle of the 
thirteenth book of Petrarch, but it is of the royal MS. which he con- 
sulted, and not of the ordinary Basil edition (p. 920). 

+ AEgidius, or Giles Albomoz. a noble Spaniard, archbishop of 
Toledo’ and cardinal legate in Italy (a.d. 1353 — 1367), restored, by his 
orihs and counsels, the tempoi-al dominion of the popes. His life has 
been, separately written by Sepulveda; but Drr-den could not reason- 
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clouded byhia otrn vices and those of the pesplo; m the 
Capitol, he might often- regret the prison of Avignon ; and 
after a second administration of four months, Itionzi was 
massacred in a tumult vrliich had been fomented bv the 
Eoman barons. In the society of the Germans and llohc- 
mians, bo is said to have contracted tfie habits of intem- 
perance and cruelty ; adversity had chilled his enthusiasm, 
without fortifving his reason or virtue; and that youthful 
hope, that lively assurance, which is the pledge of success, 
was now succeeded b)' the cold impotence of distrust and 
despair. The tribune had reigned witli nb.solute dominion, 
•by the choice, and in the hearts, of the Eomaus ; the senator 
was the servile minister of a foreign court ; and while ho 
was suspected by the people, he was abandoned by the 
prince. The legate Albomoz, who seemed desirous of his 
ruin, inflexibly refused all supplies of men nhd money ; a 
faithful subject could no longer presume to touch the reve- 
nues of the apostolical chamber; and the first idea of a tax- 
was the signal of clamour and sedition. Even his ju.=ticc 
was tainted with the guilt or reproach of selfish cruelty; tbo 
most virtuous citizen of Koine was sacrificed to Ids jealousy ; 
and in tho execution of a public robber, from whoso 
purse he had been assisted, the magistrate too much 
forgot, or too much remembered, the obligations of the 
debtor.* A civil war exhausted his treasures and the 
patience of the city; the, Colonna maintained their hostile 
station at Palestrina;. and his mercenaries soon dcspi.sed a 
leader whose ignoraijco and fear were envious of all sub- 
ordinate merit. In the death ns in the life of Kicnr.i, the 
hero and tho coward were strangely mingled. IVhen the 
Capitol was invested by a furious nniUitudo, when ho was 
basely deserted by bis civil and military servants, the in- 
trepid senator, waving the banner of liberty, presented him- 
self on the balcony, addressed his eloqueneo to the various 
passions of the Komans, and laboured to persuade tlicm ' 


ttWy f ippo’s Usnl li".? n.vme, or that of XVoItry, h:vd rwetsed ttir nr* 
of l!i» Mufti in I.'on • I'ruin Mstte-? Vil'i-ini 

Wi'l Kortif.cy:^-!, ttic 1’. lilt Crrc-'-nn (p. ?.(i — li.-i oitmct'-i tiif life 
and of the cbovr.'.i-^r Montreal, tbv iif-.- cf .a rotiVr and ttie 
of a licrti. At tbc be.i'l of -a Ireo can-ijuny, tiie fjr?*. that de-jik'eiJ 
itily. he rirh nn-l fonniit.ay.c ; bo ba-l inanej in ail iLc banV. ; 

risty tboii!-av.d ilnciV'i in Itadua. alone. 

VOl. TU. 
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tliat in the same cause himself and the republic must either 
stand or fall. His oration Tvas interrupted hj a 7olley_of 
imprecations and stones; and after an arrovr had trans* 
pierced his hand, Jie sank into ahject despair, and fled weep- 
ing to the inner chambers, from whence he was let down by 
a sheet before the windows of the prison. Destitute of aid 
or hope, he was besieged tiU the evening'; the doors of the 
Capitol were destroyed with axes and fire ; and while the 
senator attempted to escape in a plebeian habit, he was dis- 
covered and dingg'ed to the platform of the palace, the fatal 
scene of his judgments and executions. - A whole hour, -with- 
out voice or motion,-he stood amidst the multitude half naked 
and half dead; their rage was hushed into curiosity apd 
wonder; the last feelings of reverence and compassion yet 
struggled in his favour ; and they might have prevailed; if' a 
hold assassin- had' not plunged a dagger in his breast. He 
fell senseless -with the first stroke ; the impotent revenge of 
his enemies inflicted a thousand wounds ; and tlie senator’s 
body was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the 
flames. Posterity will compare the -virtues and failings of 
"this extraordinary man ; but in a long period of anarchy 
and servitude, the name of Bienzi has often been celebrated 
as the deliverer of his country, and the last of the Eoman 
patriots.* 

The first and most generous -wish of Petrarch was the 
restoration' of a free republic ;' hut after the exile and death 
of his plebeian hero, he turned his eyes from the tribime, 
to the king, of the Eomans. The Capitol was yet stained 
■with the blood of Eienzi, when Charles the Fourth de- 
scended from the Alps to obtain the Italian and imperial 
cro-wns. In his passage through ^filan he received the 
visit, and repaid the flattery, of the poet laureate ; accepted 
a medal of Augustus ; and promised, -without a smile, to 
imitate the founder of the Eoman monarchy. A false 
application of the names -and maxims of antiquity was the 
source of the hopes and disappointments of Petrarch ; yet 
he could not overlook the difference of times and cha- 
racters ; the immeasurable distance between the first Cmsars 

* The exile, second government, and death, of Bienzi, are minutely 
related hy the anonymous Roman, who appears neither his Meild nor 
his; enemy (L 3, c. 12 — 25). Pefrarch, who loved the tribune, -w.-is 
ihOifiereut- to the Bite of the fenater. 
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nnd a Boliemian prince, wlio. by the favour of the clergy 
had been elected the titular head of the Gcrm.an aristocracy. 
Instead of restoring to "Rome her glory and her prorinccs, 
he had bound himself, by a secret treaty vrith the pope, to 
evacuate the cit3*.on the day of bis coronation; aud liis 
shameful retreat was pursued by the reproaches of the 
patriot bard.^ 

After the loss of liberty and empire, his third and more 
humble vrish was to reconcile the shepherd with his flock ; 
to recall the Itoman bishop to his ancient and peculiar 
diocese. In the fervour of youth, with the authority of 
age, Petrarch addressed his exhortations to five successive 
popes, and his eloquence w.as alwav-s inspired by the entlui- 
siasm of sentiment and the freedom of langiLage,t The 
son of a citixen of Florence invariabh' preferred the countrv' 
of his birth to that of his education ; and Italy, in his eyes, 
was the queen and garden of the world. Amidst her do- 
mestic factions, she was doubtless superior to Franco both 
in art and science, in wealth and politeness; hut the difle- 
rence- could scarcely support the epithet of barbarous, 
which he promiscuously bestows on the countries beyond 
the Alps. Avignon, the mystic Babylon, the sink of vice 
and corruption, was the object of his hatred and contempt; 
but ho forgets that her scand.alous vices were not the 
growth of the soil, and tliat in every residence they would 
adhere to the power and luxury of the papal court. He 
confesses, that the successor of St. Peter is the bishop of 
the universal Church ; j'ct it was not on the banks of the 
Ehono, but of the Tiber, that the apostle had fixed his 
everlasting throne; and while every citv" in the Chrisiiau 
world was blessed with a bishop, the metropolis alone was 
desolate and forlorn. Since the removal of tiic hoh* see, 

• Tho Ijopcs fttui tlic of Po*,rrvrcli nrc 

described in his o*.vn by the I'rcnch bi:;p^j»hcr (Xrinoirc; 

tom. U*L p. 375 — n3); bul the cieep, thoij::h Fcenrt. Kound, wsa th * 
coronrvtion of Z.'iunbi, the port-laurcAt, hr IV. 

See in hi* acecrAt'? nnd nmuMn;:* biepnpher, the npj Iieation of 
Petrarch nnd Porno to XU. in the ri..\r 1331 :nclr<*», 

torn, i, p. 2 'j1 — 3'j 5); to Clement VI. in 1342 :i. p. (5 — IT); nnd 

to TTrbnn V. in 1"CG (ioni. slh p. C77 — 0511: hi* prAi®-’ tp. 713 — 73.% 
nnd t'tca®'? (p, 711) of the l.vt onh^^’c pontiffA, 1I:» Rni-rp 
on the n'*;'':ct;vc merit* of Franco and Italv Ht^y be found- 
^ lOGS— 10S5, 

2x2 
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the sacred buildings of the Lateran and the Vatican, their 
altars and their saints, were left in a state of- poverty and 
decay ; and Some was often painted under the image of a 
disconsolate matron, as if the wandering husban^ could be 
reclaimed by the homely portrait of the age and infirmities 
of his weeping spouse.* But the cloud which hung over 
the seven hiUs would be dispelled by the presence of their, 
lawful sovereign; eternal fame, the prosperity of Borne, 
and the peace of Italy, would be the recompense of the 
pope who should dare to embrace this generous resolution. 
Of the five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first; John ■ 
the Twenty-second, Benedict the Twelfth, and Clement the 
Sixth, were importuned or amused by the boldness of the 
•orator'; but the memorable change which had. been at- 
tempted by Urban the Pifth^ was finally accomplished by 
Gregory the Eleventh. The execution of their design was 
opposed by weighty and almost insuperable -obstacles. 
king of Prance, who has deserved the epithet of -wise, was 
unwilling to release them from a- local dependence ; the 
cardinals, for the most part his'subjects, were attached to the 
language, manners, and climate of A-vignon ; to. their stately 
palaces; above all, to the -wines of Burgundy. In their 
eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile; and they reluctantly 
embarked at Marseilles, as if they had been sold or banished 
into the land of the Saracens. Urban the Plfbh resided 
three, years in the Vatican -with safety and honour; his 
sanctity was protected fay a guard of two thousand horse ; 
and the king of Cyprus, the queen of ISTaples, and the 
emperors of the East and "West, devoutly saluted their 
common father in the chair of- St. Peter. But the joy of 
Petrarch and the Italians was soon turned into grief and 
indignation. Some reasons -of public or private moment, 
his own impatience, or the prayers of the cardinals, recalled 
Urban to PVance ; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Eomans. The powers 

* Squalida sed quoniam facies, negleotaqne cultU 

CEesaries ; mulfcisque mails lassata seneotus 

Eripuit solitam effigiem : vetus accipe nomen; 

Eoma vooor. (Carm. L 2, p. i7.) 

He spins this allegory beyond all measure or patience. The epistle* 
to' Urban V. in prose, are more simple and persuasive. (Se nih u m , 

L 7, p. 811—827; 1. 9, epist. 1, p. 844—854.) 
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of heaven were-interested in their cause ; Bridget of Sweden, 
a saint and pilgrim, disapproved the return, and foretold 
the death, of Urban the- Fifth ; the migration of Gregorj' 
the Eleventh was encouraged by St. Catharine of Sienna, 
the spouse of Christ and ambassadress of the Florentines; 
and the popes themselves, the great masters of human cre- 
dulity, appear to have listened to these visionary female.^.* 
Yet those celestial adrapnirions were supported b}’ some 
arguments of temporal policy. The residence of Arignon 
had been invaded by hostile riolcnce ; at the liead of thirty 
thousand robbers, a hero had extorted ransom and abso- 
lution from the vicar of Christ and the sacred college ; and 
the maxim of the French warriors, to spare the ])eople and 
plunder the Church, was a new heresy of the most dangerous, 
import-t While the pope was driven from Avignon, he 
was strenuously invitca to Borne. The senate and people 
acknowledged him as their lawful sovereign, and laid at bis 
feet the keys of the gates, the bridges, and the fortresses; 
of the quarter at least beyond the Tiher.J But tin's loyal 
offer was accompanied by a declaration, that they could no 
longer suffer the scandal and calamity of his absence ; and 
that his obstinacy would finally provoke them to revive and 
assert the primitive right of election. The abbot of mount 
Cassin had been consulted whether he would accept the 
triple crown§ from the clergy and people ; “ I am a citir.cn 

* I have not leisure to expatiate on the Icgcmls of St. Bridji'l or 
St. Catharine', the last of which might funiish pome nmu'ing rtoriea. 
Their effect on the mind of Gregory Xf. i" attested by the la-t Polcmn 
words of the dying I'Ope, who admoniphi-d the a«"i't.ant', ut caverent 
ab hominibiis, rive viris, rive mulieribn», rub efwcie rcligioni.s Jo^uen. 
tibus vis'ioncs fill c.apiUs, (jm-' l*^r tale? ip-'e fcductuf, tc. (lialun. 
Kcl, nd Vit. r.ap. Avcnionensitim, tom. i. p. 1023.) 

+ This pred.atoiy expedition is related by Froi'’'.art (Chroniqn'-, 
tom. i, p. 030), .and in tlie life of Da Gttesciin (Colfection 
dcs Mdmoirc-i Historiqilc«, tom. jv. c. Ifi, p. 107 — 113). jb? tnriy ns 
the year 1301, the court of Avignon had lieea mn!c-'t'-d by limTlar 
freebooter?, who nrtenv.ards pa-pst-d the Alps, (Mi'rnoircs eur’d'ftr.anque, 
tom. si'i. p. — fiO'.O ; Flcurv aHcgc*, from tiie 

*nn.a!? of Odericu? K.ayc.aldne, the origin.al treaty, ivhie'n wa? t-gnej 
the out of DecemKr, 137f-, between Gregory XI. ar.d the I’.oman?. 
(If ist Kecle.*, tom. xx. p. OT;"',) ti The fir«t crown ri- 

n-gnum fltucange, Glo-?. Latin, tom. v. p. TOO) cr. tlie i'.-rj.;; mi'ro 
of the j'>op',->. i? ascrib'l to the gift of Cen.-tantine or Cl -i Thr 
recond w,va added by LaniCiee VlIJ, ta the cTn'd-in, not t ulv f--* 
riiiritiial, but of a temporal, kingdoa. The tliTs-e H of tif -'P-n i, 
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of Eome,”* replied that venerable ecclesiastic, “and my 
first lav is the voice of my country,”t^ 

■ If superstition will interpret an untimely death if the 
merit of councils be judged from the event; the heavens 
may seem to frown on a measure of such apparent reason 
and propriety. Gregory the Eleventh did not survive above 
fourteen months his return to the Vatican ; and his decease 
was followed by the great schism of the "West, which dis- 
tracted the Latin church above forty years. The sacred 
college was then composed of twenty-two cardinals, six of 
these had remained at Avignon; eleven Erenchmen, one 
Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the conclave in the 
usual form. Their choice was not yet limited to the purple; 
and their unanimous votes acquiesced in the archbishop of 
of Bari, a subject of iN^aples, conspicuous for his zeal and 
learning, who ascended the throne of St. Peter imder the 
name of Urban the Sixth. • The epistle of the sacred college , 
affirms his free and regular election; which had been in- 
spired, as usual, by the Holy Ghost; he was adored, 
invested, and crowned, with the customary rites; his tem- 

are represented by the triple crown, wbich was introdnced by 
John XXII. or Benedict XJL (Mdmoires sur Pdtrarque, ton^ L 
p. 258; 259.) * Balnze (!S’ot. ad Pap. Avenion. 

tom. L p. 1194, 1195) produces the original evidence which attests the 
threats of the Roman ambassadors, and the resignation of the abbot of 
Mount Cassin, qui ultro se oEferens, respondit se civem Bomanum 
esse, et illud velle quod ipsi vellent. + The return of 

the popes from Avignon to Rome, and their reception by the people, 
are related in the original Lives of Urban V. and Gregory XL in 
Baluze (Vit. Paparum Avenionensium, tom. i. p. 363 — 486) and- Mura- 
tori (Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom. iiL p. 1, p. 610 — 712). In the 
disputes of the schism, every circumstance was severely," though 
partially, scrutinized: more’ especially in the great inquest, which 
decided the, obedience of Castile, and to which Baluze, in his notes, so 
often and so largely appeals, from a MS, volume in the Harley library 
(p. 1281, &c.). J Can the death of a good man be 

esteemed a punishment by those who believe in the immortahty of 
' the soul ? They betray the instability of their faith. ^ Yet, as a mere 
philosopher, I cannot agree with the Greeks, ov o't Oipi piXoOcru' 
aTTodvijcKH. vlog. (Brunck, Poetce Gnomici, p. 231.) See in Hero- 
dotus (L'l, c. 31) the moral and pleasing tale of the Argiye youths. 
[Byron (Childe Harold canto iv. stanza 102) adopts the sentiment, 

“the doom ^ 

: Heaven gives its favourites — early death, 

and appeals to the authority.— E d.] 





ncv^ TD!i“ gutn ^ j^5 tVic> tvs'i® „„n\catcA 

tbe apostaW ^ aa tuc -^^oluatati 

e\ect\ono? to *e a^oicc, ^ 

they ^'\r cowV^^''^'' '*S\o tvrcVvc 

■nca^^ 0 g atio ^ tbc^r \ j^^t. ^ rnastctT* 

"1c *c or6l3abiW votc3,^‘^^“Sc\a\ 

tneBaccso^^^^acncc °\^;o-t\«rds o.^ *%e t\iCor P^o'^ 
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sented a more inentable danger; and they soon discovered 
the features of the tyrant who could . walk in his garden 
and recite his breviary, while he heard, from an adjacent 
chamber, six cardinals groaning on the rack. His inflexible 
zeal, which loudly censured their luxury and vice, would 
have attached them to the stations aiTd duties of their 
parishes at Home ; and had. he not fatally delayed a new 
promotion, the '^French cardinals would have been reduced 
to a helpless minority in the sacred college. For these 
reasons, and in the hope of repassing the Alps,’ they rashly 
violated the peace and unity of the Church ; and the merits 
of their double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic 
schools.* The vanity, rather than the interest, of the 
nation, determined the court and clergy of France.f The 
states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Aragon, Castile, A'avarre, 
and Scotland, were inclined, by their example and authority, 
to the obedience of Clement the Seventh, and, after his 
decease, of Benedict the Thirteenth. Borne, and the prin* 
cipal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, ' England, J the 
Low Countries, and the kingdoms of the North, adhered 
to the prior election of Urban the Sixth, who was suc- 

* The ordinal numbers of- the popes seem to decide the question 
against Clement VII. and Benedict- XIII. -vvho are boldly stigmatized 
as antipopes by the Italians, while the French are content irith autho- 
rities and reasons to plead the cause of doubt and toleration. (Baluz. 
in Prmfat.) It is singular, or rather it is not singular, that saints, 
visions, and miracles, should he common to both parties. 

f Baluze strenuously labours (not. p. 2271 — 1280).'to justify tbe 
pure and pious motives of Charles V. king of France : he refused to 
hear the arguments of Urban ; but -were not the Urbanists equally 
deaf to the reasons of Clement, &c. ? . • + An epistle, or 

declamation, in the name of Edward III. (Baluz. Tit. Pap. Avenion. 
tom. i. p. 553) displays the zeal of the 'English 'nation against the 
Clementines. Xor was their zeal confined to words ; the bishop of 
Norwich led a crusade of sixty thousand bigots -beyond sea. (Hume s - 
History, vol. iiL p. 57, 68.) [For this “ warlike bishop,” and his 
campaign against a rebel force under John Che Litester, whom he 
completely ' routed, see Blomefield’s Hist, of Norfolk (voL ii. 
p. 366, p. 78 — 81).. Henry de Spenser had been a soldier before be 
became a prelate, and tbe helmet always better fitted him than the 
mitre. Urban VI. appointed him his general in chief; and the army, 
H it can he so called, which he mustered was drawn together by a . 
crusade absolution for all sins, and the pay awarded to them out 
of the money and jewels which pious dames and other absolved 
sinners poured into Ms military chest. — E d.] 
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ceeded by Boniface tbe Kintb, Innocent tb'e Seventh, and 
Gregoiy tbe Twelftb. . . ' 

From the banks of tbe Tiber and the Ebone, the bontilo 
pontifis encountered each other with tbe pen and' the sword; 
tbe civil and ecclesiastical order of society was disturbed ; 
and tbe Eomans had their full share of tlie mischiefs of 
which they may be arraigned as the primary authors.* 
They had vainly ' flattered themselves with the hope of 
restoring the seat of the ecclesiastic.al monarchy, and of 
relieving their poverty with the tributes and offerings of 
the nations; but the separation of France and Spain diverted 
tbe stream of lucrative devotion ; nor could the loss be com- 
pensated by the two jubilees which were crowded into the 
space , of ten 3'ear3., By the avocations of the schism, b}' 
foreign arms and popular tumults. Urban the Sixth and 
his three successors were often compelled to interrupt their 
residence in the Vatican. The Colonna and Ursini still 
exercised their deadlx' feuds : the bannerets of Borne asserted 
and abused tile privileges of a republic .- tlie vicars of Chri.st, 
who had levied a military force, chastised their rebellion 
with the gibbet, the sword, and the dagger; and in a 
friendly conference, eleven deputies of the people wero 
perfidiously murdered and cast into the street. Since tbo 
invasion of Bobert the Isorman, the Bomans had pursued 
their domestic quarrels without the dangerous interposition 
of a stranger. But, in the disorders of the schism, an 
aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus, king of Baplcs, altcrnaicly' 
supported and betrayed the pope and the people ; by the 
former he was declared gonjalonicr, or general, of the 
Church,- while the latter submitted to his choice the nomi- 
nation of their magistrates. Besieging Borne b_v land and 
water, he thrice entered the g.ates ns a Barbarian conqueror; 
profaned the altars,.viol3tcd the virgins, pillaged the mer- 
chants, performed his devotions at Sr. I'eter’s, and lel't. a 
garrison in the castle of St. Angelo. His arms were some- 
times unfortunate; and to a delay of three, days he was 
indebted for his life and crown; but Ladi.^lnus Iriumplicd 
in his turn; and it was only his premature death that could 
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save the metropolis and the ecclesiastical State from the 
amhitious conqueror, who had assumed the title, or at least 
the powers, of king of JRome.* 

• I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical’ history of the 
schism; but Home, the object of these last’ chapters, is 
deeply interested in the disputed succession of her sove- 
reigns.^ The first counsels for the peace and union of 
Christendom arose from the university of Paris,- from the 
faculty of the Sorbonne, whose doctors were esteemed, at 
least in the Grallican church, as . the most consummate 
masters of theological science.f Prudently waiving all 
invidious inquiry into the origin and merits of the dispute, 
they proposed, as a healing measure, that the two pre- 
tenders of Home and Avignon should abdicate at the same 
time, after qualifying, the cardinals of the adverse factions 
to join in a legitimate election ; and that the nations should 
' suhtrdciX their obedience, if either of the competitors pre- 
ferred his own interest to that of the public. At each 
vacancy, these physicians of the Church. deprecated the 
mischiefs of a hasty choice ; but the policy of the conclave- 
and the, ambition of its members were deaf to reason and 
entreaties ; and whatsoever promises were made, the pope 
could never be bound by the oaths of the cardinal. During 
fifteen years, the pacific designs of the universify were 
eluded by the arts of , the rival pontifis, the scruples or 
passions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes of Prench 
■factions, that ruled the insanity .of Charles the Sixth. At 
length a vigorous resolution was embraced ; and a solemn 
embassy, of the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two arch- 

♦ Ifc is supposed by Giannone (tom. iiL p. 292), that he styled him- 
self Kex Eomse, a title unknown to the world since' the, expulsion of 
Tarquin. But a" nearer inspection has justified the reading of Bex 
Kormffi, of Kama, an obscure kingdom annexed to the crown of 
Hungary. - + The leading and decisive part which 

France assumed in the schism is stated by Peter du Puis in a separate 
history, extracted from authentic records, aad inserted in the seventh 
volume of the iast and best edition of his friend Thuanus, p. 11,- 
p. 110 — 184. , t Of-this measure, John Gerson, a 

stout doctor, was the author or the champion. The proceedings of 
the university of Paris and the Galilean church were ofmn prompted 
by his advice, and are copiously displayed in his theological writings, 
of which Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. x. p. 1 — 78) has given 'a- 
valuable extract. John Gerson acted an important part in the councils 
of Tisa and Constance. 
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bishop?, fire bishops, five abbotj, three knights, and twenty 
doctors, was sent to the courts of A\'ignon and Eome, to 
require, in the name of the church and king', the abdication 
of the two pretenders, of Peter de Luna, who styled himself 
Benedict the Thirteenth, and of Angelo Corrario, who 
assumed the name of Gregory the Twelfth. For the 
ancient honour of Borne, and the success of their commis- 
sion, the ambassadors solicited a conference with the magis- 
trates of the city, whom they gratified by a positive decla- 
ration, that the Most Christian king did not entertain a 
w'ish of transporting the holy see from the Yalican, which 
he considered as the genuine and proper seat of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. In the'name of the senate and people, 
an eloquent Eoman asserted their desire to co-operate in 
the union of the Church, deplored the temporal and spiri- 
tual calamities of the long schism, and requested the pro- 
tection of France against the arms of the king of Naples. 
The answers of Benedict hnH Gregory were alike edifying 
and alike deceitful ; and, in evading the demand of their 
abdication, the two rivals were animated by n common 
spirit. They agreed on the. neccasit}- of a previous inter- 
view, but the time, the place, and the manner, could never 
be ascertained by mutual consent. “ If the one advances 
(says a servant of Gregorj') the other retreats ; the one 
appears an animal fearful of the land, the other a creature 
apprehensive of the water. And thus, for a short remnant 
of life and power, will these aged priests endanger'the 
peace and s.alvation of the Cbristi.an world.* 

The Christian world was at length provoked by their 
obstinacy and fraud; they , were deserted by. their car- 
dinals, who embraced each other ns friends and colleague.s; 
aud their revolt was supported by a numerous assembly of 
prelates and .ambassadors. "With equal justice, the council 
of Pisa deposed the popes of Borne and Avignon; the con- 
clave was unanimous in the choice of Alexander the Fifth, 
and his vac.ant scat was soon filled by a similar election of 

* Leonwetn" Bninui Arcfin::*, cap of the rcrlrcrt of cl.ifF'c hura- 
ing in It-ilf, ivlio, nftpr forrinj; rasny vf-irn s-crrt iry !n tjjp Ilr.tasa 
coiirt, relirc'i to the Ijonoumlnp oHiep of cli.w.P'.ltor cf tjjc rer'V.tUo o! 
Vlorenrp. (Fatiric. ITjWi''.;. a!c<Vii Ari, lonj. 5. ji. Cpe.) f.mi hat 
pivea t!ip Tcrsioa of tiib curious tjiisUc. (Coadie ifo I'Lc, t/.au i 
^ K‘2— IM.) 
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John the Twenty-third, the most profligate of mankind. 
But, instead of extinguishing the schism, the rashness oi 
the French and Italians had given a third pretender to the 
chair of St. Peter. Such- new claims of the synod and con- 
clSve were disputed; three kings, of Germany, Hungary, 
and Naples, adhered to the. cause of Gregory the Twelfth; 
and . Benedict the Thirteenth, himiself a Spaniard, was 
acknowledged by the devotion' and patriotism of that 
powerful najiion. The rash proceedings of Pisa were cor- 
rected by the Council of Constance; the emperor Sigis- 
' mond acted a conspicuous pari as the advocate or protector 
of the Catholic Church ; and the number and weight of civil 
and ecclesiastical members might seem to constitute the 
states-general of Europe. Of the three popes, John the 
Twenty-third was the first victim : he fled, and was brought 
hack a prisoner, • the most scandalous charges were sup- . 
pressed; the vicar of Christ was only accused of piracy, 
murder, rape, sodomy, and incest ; and after subscribing his 
own condemnation, he expiated in prison the imprudence of 
trusting his person to a free city beyond the Alps. Gre- 
gory' the Twelfth, whose obedience was reduced to the 
narrow precincts of liimini, descended with more honour 
from the throne, and his ambassador convened the session, 
in which he renounced the title and authority of lawful 
pope. To vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the Thir- 
teenth, or his adherents, the emperor in person undertook 
a journey from Constance to Perpignan. The kings of 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and Scotland, obtained an equal 
and honourable treaty; with the concurrence of the Spa- 
niards, Benedict was deposed by the coimcil ; but the harm- 
less old mail was left in a solitary castle to excommunicate 
twice each day the rebel kingdoms which had deserted his 
cause. After thus eradicating the remains of the schisui, 
the synod of Constance proceeded, with slow and cautious 
stepsVto elect the sovereign of Home and the head of the 
church. On this momentous occasion,' the college of twenty- 
three cardinals was fortified with thirty deputies ; six of whom 
were chosen in each of the five great nations of Christen- 
dom, the Italian, the German, the French, the Spanish, and . 
the English :* the interference of strangers was softened by 

* I cannot overlook this great national cause, which was vigorouslj 
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their generous preference of an Italian and a Boman; and 
> the hereditary, as -svell as personal, merit of Othp Colonna 
recommended him to the conclave. Borne accepted with 
joy and obedience the noblest of her sons ; the ecclesiastical 
State was defended by his powerful family, aud the elevalfcn 
of Martin the' Fifth is the era of the restoration and esta- 
blishment of the popes in the Vatican.* 

The royal prerogative of coining money, vrhich had 
been exercised near three hundred years by tljjp senate, ■was 
first resumed by Martin the Fifth, f and his image and 

icaintained by the English embassadors against those of Franco. Tho 
hatter contended, that Christendom avas essentially distributed into 
‘the four great nations and votes, of Italy, Germany, France, and 
'Spain; and that the lesser kingdoms (such as England, Denmark, 
Portugal, i:c.) ivere comprehended under one or other of these great 
divisions. The English asserted, that the British, islands, of which 
they were the head, should be considered as a fifth and co-ordinate 
nation, with an equal vote ; and every argument of truth or fable was 
introduced to eaalt tho dignity of their country. Including England, 
Scotland, VValcs, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orkneys, tho 
British islands, are decorated with eight roy.al crowns, and dis- 
criminated by four or five languages, English, "Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, 
Irish, &C. Tho greater island from north to south measures eight 
hundred miles, or forty days’ journey ; and England alone contains 
thirty-two counties, and fifty-two thousand parish churches (a bold 
account I) besides cathedrals, colleges, priories, and hospitals, ■ They 
celebrate the mission of St Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of Con- 
stantine, and tho legatino powers of the two primates, without forget- 
ting tho testimony of Bartholomy de Glanvillo (a.d. 1360). who reckons 
only four Christian kingdoms, 1. of Rome, 2. of Constantinople, 
3. of Ireland, which had been transferred to tho English monarch*, 
and I. of Spain. Our countrymen prevailed in the council, but the 
victories of Henry V. added much weight to their argumeafa. The 
adverse pleadings were found at Constance, by Sir Robert Wingfield,, 
ambas.-.ador from Henry VIII. to the emperor Maiimilian I. and by 
liim printed in 1517, at I.ouv.aln. From .a Lcip*ic MS. they are morn 
correctiy published in the collection of Von der Hardf, tom, v. ; btil I 
have only seen Lenfant's abstract of these acta. (Concile de C<in»tanee, 
tom. iL p. .>47. 453, Ac.) ' • Tho histories of th.o 

ilirec successive councils, Pisa, Constance, and B.a«ii, have been avritten 
with ,a toierahlc degree of C-indonr, Industry, and rl-gance, by ,a 
ProtO'lanl minister, M. B-nfant, who retired from France V> Beriia. 
They form six volumes in quarto; and ns Bi'il i.a the wor-t, so 
Constance is the l-est part the collection. 

+ Sec the twenty-serc-.stb disscrt.atioa t'f the anllquit'ea of Murttori, 
and the Cmt Instruction evf the Science de* MiMailics of the p.' re 
Joubert .and the Barem de la Il-.st-c. The MedolHc ii;*terTefM-irtin V. 
and h-'s successors, kvs been comi-osed by two monk*, MuuUnet « 
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superscription introduce the series of the Papal medals. 
Of his two immediate successors, Eugenius the Fourth was 
the last pope expelled by the tumults of the Eoman people * 
and iNicholas "the Fifth, the last who was importuned -by 
tht presence of a Eoman emperfir.f ‘ L The' conflict of 
Eugenius with the fathers of Basil, and the weight or 
apprehension of a new excise,’ emboldened and provoked 
the Eomans to usurp the temporal government of the city. 
They rose in arms, selected seven governors of the republic, 
and a constable of the Capitol; imprisoned the, pope’s 
nephew ; besieged his person in the palace ; and shot volleys 
of arrows into his bark as .he escaped do.wn the Tiber in 
\ the habit of a monk. But he still possessed in the Castle 
of St. Angelo a. faithful garrison, and a train of artillery; 
their batteries incessantly thundered on the ciiy, and a 
bullet more dexterously pointed broke down the barricade 
of the bridge, aud scattered with a single shot the heroes 
of the republic. .Their constancy .was exhausted by a re- 
bellion of five months. Under the tyranny of the Ghibe- 
line nobles, the ivisest patriots regretted the dominion of 
the Church ; and their repentance was unanimous and efiec- 
tual. The troops of St. Peter again occupied, the Capitol; 
the magistrates departed to. their homes ; 'the most guilty 
were executed or exiled ; and the legate, at the head- of two 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, was saluted as the 
father of the city. The S3'nods of Ferrara and Florence, 
the fear or resentment of Eugenius, prolonged Ms absence ; 
he was received by a submissive people; but the pontiff 
understood from the acclamations of his triumphal entry, 
that to secure their loyally and his own repose, he must 
grant without delay the abolition of the odious excise. 
II. Eome was restored, adorned, and enlightened, by the 
peaceful reign of Ificholas the Fifth. In the midst of these 

Frenchman, and Bdnanni an Italian ; but I understand that, the first 
part of the series is restored from more recent coins; 

Besides the lives of Eog;enius I-F. (Rerum. Italic, tom. iiL p. 1, 
p. 569, and tom. xxv. p. 256) the Diaries of Paul Petroni aud Stephen 
Infes 3 ura,.are the best original evidence for the revolt of the Eomans 
against Eugenius TV, The foi-mer, who lived at the time and on the 
spot, speaks the language of a citizen, equally afraid.of priestly and - 
popular tvranny. f The coronation of Frederic III. 

is described by Lenfaht (Concile de Basle, tom. ii. p. 276 — 288) from 
.^neas Sylvius, a spectator and actor in that splendid scene. 
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laudable'occTipations, the pope was alamed by the approach 
of Frederic the Third, of Austria; though his fears could 
not be justified by the character or the power of the imperial 
candidate. After drawing his military force to the metro- 
polis, and imposing-the best security of oaths * and treaties, 
Nicholas received with a -smiling countenance the faithful 
advocate and vassal of the church. . So tame were the times, 
so feeble was the Austrian, that the pomp of his coronation 
was accomplished with order and harmony; but the super- 
fluous honour was so disgraceful to'an independent nation, 
that his successors have excused themselves from the toil- 
some pilgrimage to the \’'atican; and re.st their imperial 
title on the choice of the electors of Germany. 

A citizen has reraarhed with pride and pleasure, that the 
king of the Homans, after passing' with a slight salute the 
cardinals and prelates who met him at the gate, distinguished 
the dress and person of the senator of Home ; and in this 
last farewell, the pageants of the empire and the republic 
were clasped in a friendly cmbrace.f According to the laws 
of Home, J her first magistrate was required to be a doctor 
, of laws, an alien, of a place at least forty miles from the 
cit)” ; .with whoso inhabitants bo must not be coiinccted in' 
the third canonical degree of blood or alliance. The electioii 
was annual; a cevere scrutiny was instituted jnto the con- 
. duct of the departing senator ; nor could ho be recalled to 
the same ofiico till after the expiration of two years. A 
liberal saliiry of three thousand iiorins was assigned for hia 
expense and reward ; and -his public appe.amncc represented 
the majesty of the republic. His robes were of gold brocade 
or crimson velvet, or in the summer season of a lighter silk ; 

• -The oath of fidelity itnpored on tho emperor hy the pope ia 
recorded aad g.mctificd in tho Clementine! (1. 2, tit. P); nad ACneis 
■Sj'lviua, who ohjeclo to this jicw demand, could not foresee that in k 
few i’cara he'ehould n,«cend.tho throne, and imbibe the maiim«, of 
llouifacc VIII. + Lo tcnatorc di Ilonia, vestilo di 

• hrocarlo con qnclla beretta, e con quelle maniche ct oniainenti di 
pelic, co’ quali v» alle festc^ili Testaccio c Xa;one, iniglit e‘C.ape the 
•jyc of .®ncas Sylvius, but he ns viewed with admiration and cotn;)l.v- 
cency by the Iloinan citiren. (Diario di Stejdiano Infc=»ura, p. 11"^, I 
t Set; in the Statutes of Itomc, the rriia.'or and thrcf Jnd'!r$ {], J, 
c. 3 — 14), the comcrrrtfcrs (1. 1, c. 15 — 17; 1. 3, c. 41, the copjrioni 
1, c. is ; 1. S, c. S), the rrn-et ronKcil (1. 3, c. 2), th<> c -sir.i'/V nunrii 
0. 3, c. 3). The title of /rvdt, dtnnnert, nrft r.f ri' f'virc, Ac. U tjucad 
Uir'ough many a chapter ^c. 14 — 40) of the tccoad ba-jt. 
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he bore in Ins hand an. ivory sceptre ; the sound of ‘trumpets- 
, announced his approach ; and his solemn steps vrere pre- 
ceded at least by four lictors or attendantsj whose red wands 
were enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden colour 
or.' livery of the city. His oath in the Capitol proclaims his 
r ght and duty, to observe and assert . the laws, to control 
the proud, to protect' the poor, and to exercise, justice and 
niercir within the extent of his jurisdiction. In these useful 
functions he was assisted by three learned strangers, the two 
collaterals, and the judge of criminal appeals ; their frequent 
trials of robberies, rapes, and murders, are attested by the 
laws ; and the weakness of. these laws connives at the licen- 
tiousness of private feuds and armed associations for mutual 
defence. But the senator was confined to the administration 
of justice; the Capitol, the treasury, and the government of 
the city and its territory, were intrusted to the three con- 
servators, who were changed four times in each' year: the 
militia of the thirteen regions assembled under the banners 
of their respective chiefs or capmoni; and the first of these 
was' distinguished by the name and dignity of the -prior. 
The popular legislature consisted of the secret and the com- . 
mon councils of the Komans. The former was composed of 
the magistrates and their immediate predecessors, with some 
fisyql and legal officers, and three classes of thirteen, twenty- 
six, and forty counsellors, amounting in the whole to about* 
ope.huudred and f-wenty persons. In the common council 
all male citizens had a right to vote ; and the value of their 
privilege was enhanced by the care with which any foreigners 
were prevented from usurping the title and character of 
Eomans. The tumult of a democracy was checked by wise 
and jealous precautions : except the magistrates, none could 
propose a question ; none were permitted- to speak, except 
from an open pulpit or tribunal ; all disorderly acclamations 
were suppressed; the sense of the majority was decided by 
a secret ballot ; and their decrees were promulgated in the 
venerable name of the Boman senajje and people. It would 
not bd eaty'to assign a period in 'which this theory of govern- ' 
ment has been reduced to accurate and constant .practice, 
since the establishment of order has been gradually connected 
■with the decay of liberty. But in the year 1580, the ancient 
statutes were collected, methodised in three books, and adap- 
ted to present- use, under the pontificate, and -with the 
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approbation of Gregory XIII.:* tins civil and criminal code 
is tbe modem law of the city; and if the popular assemblies 
have been abolished, a foreign senator, with the three con- . 
servators, still resides in the palace of the Capitol.f Tfio 
policy of the Ciesars has been repeated by the popes ; and 
the bishop of Eome affected to maintain the form of a re- 
public, while he reigned with the absolute powers of a 
temporal, as well as spiritual, monarch. 

It is an obvious truth, that the times must be suited to ' 
extraordinary characters, and that the genius of Cromwell 
or Betz might now expire in obscurity. The political en- 
thusiasm of Eienzi had exalted him to a throne ; the same 
enthusiasm, in the next century, conducted his imitator to 
the gallows. The birth of Stephen Porcaro was noble, his 
reputation spotless ; his tongue was armed with eloquence, 
his mind was enlightened with learning; and he aspired, 
beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free his country, and 
im*mortalize his name. The dominion of priests is most 
odious to a liberal spirit ; every scruple was removed by the 
recent knowledge of the fable and forger}' of Constantine’s 
donation ; Petrarch was now the oracle of the Italians, and 
as often as Porcaro revolved the ode which describes the 
patriot and hero of Rome, he applied to himself the visions 
of the prophetic bard. Ilia first trial of the popular feelings 
was at the funeral of Eugenius the Fourtli ; in an elaborate 
speech, he called the Romans to liberty and arms ; and they 
listened with .apparent plc.asure, till Porcaro w.as interrupted 
and answered by a grave advocate, wlio pleaded for the 
church and state. By every law the seditious or.ator was 
guilty of treason ; but the benevolence of the new pontiff, 
who viewed his character with pity and esteem, attempted 
by an honourable office to convert the patriot into a fricaid. 

• SMu'.a alr-,a: VrlU itra't D. K. Cr^^wit X///. 

Pent, Max. a ftenata Popul'i'^' iJon. rr/r.maJa tJ riitt. H'jrnrr, 35? 9, 
in /cho. The rcfn;;;n-vat rtrUnte^ of nali'juity were r'.a- 

foandeJ in Cvo iMoVK. r.nd bums I'.-rlus, n lawyer and antiauari'.n. 
was apppiaWd to a ct a’ the modem Tril-jnian. Vet I rejTi.t tho old 
code, with the rurct-i cru^t of fr.'c.Joni and tatharista. 

+ In my time (17051, and in Id. Groury'* (Ob'erratioas n:r I'llali-, 
tom. ii. 71 . soli, the lenaUr of Itome was M. lii'-ite, a r.obie Sw«do, 
and a j-ro'^elyte to the Cr.thalie faith. The 7 '' 07 -''s ri~h'. to Krijioin* tii* 
Kast.'-r nsil the con- en'aV.r U imflic J, rather than aSinn-j, :n the 
Statutes. 

TOL. Tu. 2 r 
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The inflerible Boman returned from Anagni with an increase 
of reputation and zeal ; and, on the first opportunity, the. 
games of the place ifavona, he tried to infiame the- casual 
dispute of some boys and mechanics into a general rising of 
the people. , Xet the humane Ificholas was still averse to 
accept the forfeit of his life ; and the traitor was removed 
from the scene of temptation to Bologna, with a liberal 
allowance for his support, and the easy obligation of present- 
ing himself each day before the governor of the city. But 
Porcaro had learned from the younger Brutus, that with 
tyrants no faith or gratitude should be observed ; the exile 
declaimed against the arbitrary sentence; a party and a 
conspiracy were gradually formed*; his nephew, a- daring 
youth, assembled a band of volunteers ; and on the appointed 
evening, a feast was prepared at his house for the friends of 
the republic. Their leader, who had escaped from Bologna, 
appeared among them in a robe of purple and gold; his 
voice, his countenance, his gestures, bespoke the man who 
bad devoted his life or death to the glorious cause. In a 
studied oration, he expatiated on the motives and the means 
of their enterprise ; the name and liberties of Borne ; the 
sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tjTants ; the active or 
passive consent of their fellow-citizens ; three hundred 
soldiers and four hundred exiles, long exercised in arms or 
in wrongs ; the licence of revenge to edge their swords, and 
a million of ducats to reward their victory. It would be 
easy (he said) on the next day, the festival of the Epiphany, 
to seize the pope and his cardinals, before the doors, or at 
the altar, of St. Peter’s ; to lead them in chains xmder the 
walls of St. Angelo ; to extort by the threat of their instant 
death a surrender of the castle ; to ascend the vacant Ca- 
pitol ; to ring the alarm-bell ; and to restore in a popular 
assembly the ancient republic of Borne. "WTiile he tri- 
umphed, he was already betrayed. The senator, with a strong 
guard, invested the house ; the nephew of Porcaro cut his 
way through the crowd ; but the unfortunate Stephen w^ 
drawn from a chest, lamenting that his enemies had . anti-' 
cipated by three hours the execution of his design. After 
such manifest and repeated guilt, even the mercy of Nicholas 
was silent. Porcaro, and nine of his accomplices, were 
hanged, without the benefit of the sacraments ; and amidst 
tht fears and invectives of the Papal court, the Bomans 
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pitied, and almost applauded, tlcse martjTS of tleir countrr.* 
But their applause was mute, their pity ineffectual, their 
liberty for ever extinct; and, if they have since risen in a 
vacancy of the throne or a scarcity of bread, such accidental 
tumults may be fcrund in the bosom of the most abject ser- 
vitude,. 

But the independence of the nobles, which was fomented 
by discord, survived the freedom of the commons, which 
must be founded in union, A privilege of rapine and op- 
pression was long maintained by the barons of Borne ; their 
■ houses were a fortress and a sanctuary ; and the ferocious 
train of banditti and criminals whom they protected from 
the law, repaid tiie hospitality with the service of their 
swords and daggers. The private interest of the pontiffs, 
or their nephews, sometimes involved tliem in these domestic 
feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus the Fourth, Borne was 
distracted by tlie battles and sieges of the rival houses ; after 
the conflagration of his palace, the protouotary Colouna was 
tortured aud behedded ; and Savelli, his captive friend, was 
murdered on the ^ot, for refusing to join in the acclamations 
of the victorious U rsini.f But the popes no longer trembled 
in the Vatican ; they had strength to command, if they had 
. resolution to claim, the obedience of their subjects ; and (ho 
stranger.?, who observed these {lartial disorder.^, admired the 
easy taxes and wise administration of the ecclesiastical state.* 

* Besides the curiou? IbougU coach'! narrative of H.acliiavel (Ist'sria 
Fiorentim. 1. C, Opero, tom. i p. 210, 211, c.-lii Lontlra, ]7->7, in itc.), 
file Porcarian coiispiracv ii rel.at'-d in the Diary of Stephen iare»'ur'. 
(Iler. Ital. tom. iii. p. 2, p. 113f, 1135) tind in a reparatc tract hy i.et, 
Bipti'lo Alberti (Her. Ital. tom. xiv. p. COD — C14). It ia ara«“ii;v to 
compare the ftjln and pcntimenti! of the courtier and ciliren. Focinna 
profecto quo .... rc'-pie pcrieolo horriliIiu.», ne Joe .ati'J.-.cia detcUa- 
bi!iu.“. neqiio cmdelitate tefriu?, n quoquam i>trditi*!>imo u-jiam 
cxcogitatma rit . . .■ I’onleltc l.a vita quell’ huomo da hcac, « amat jr'* 
dcllo bene ct librrth di F.nma. f T2;e di^ordi rt of 

llome, which were much innam''.! by the pi.artiality of .Siifu IV. ar" 
cipo?t-d in the Diari"’ of two spectator*, Stephen I.'ifc»«ur3 tr. 1 .-a 
anonjTaoiw cifir’ii, See the tronblc' of the year I'iSI, and the deeth 
of the protonotary Colenna, in l.a!;i. iiL p. 2, p. lf';7,. Ilf;. 

I E-'t biiito l.a te.-Te d« I't'eVi'-e tronblCe fejur cetfe I'.'.rii.'dite (de, 
C'-'l'innc'- ct dc« Cr-'in*). o-amme na:j> dirier.'! Luce et Orammer,!, on 
en ItoTi.ande Hone ct CVdeilban; ct quand ce v fc fcrr'i*. ce diie'-pr.d 
la Urre do rogli'e f'roit ia pin* h.-i:ri-u«c htlitatian p-.urb ! 
qtii r-jit dan? taut Ic mando (r.'.r jii r.o pay--:;? n: tailh,’? ni pa r-.-a 
••.utree chose.*), ct ter.-, writ tonjrnra tits C'.'nd’.iits fear u-njauTiS hi 

.1 j. 2 
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- The ^mfcaal thunders of the Vatican depend on the force 
of opinion ; and. if that opinion be supplanted by reason or 
passion, the ^ound may idly -waste itself in the am; and the 
helpless priest is exposed to the brutal violence of a noble 
or . a plebeian adversary. But after their return from 
A-rignon, the keys of St. Peter were guarded by the sword 
of St. Paul. Borne was commanded by an impregnable 
citadel; the use of cannon is a powerful engine against 
popular seditions ; a regular force of cavalry and infantry- 
was enlisted under the banners of the pope; his ample 
revenues supplied the resources of war; and, from the 
extent of his domain, he could bring do-wn on a rebellious 
city an army of hostile neighbours and loyal subjects.* 
Since the union of the duchies of Perrara and ITrbino, the 
ecclesiastical State extends from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, and from the confines of Naples to the banks of 
■the Po ; and as early as the sixteenth century, the greater 
part of that spacious and fruitful country acknowledged the 
la-wful claims and temporal sovereignty of the Eoman pon- 
tifis. Their claims were readily deduced from the genuine, 
or, fabulous, donations of the darker ages;- the successive 
steps of their final settlement would engage us too far in 
the transactions of Italy, and even of Europe ; the crimes of 
Alexander the Sixth, the martial operations of Julius the 
Second, and the liberal policy of Leo the Tenth, a theme 

papesEont sages et bien conEeillfe); mais trfes souvent en'ad-riennenfc de 
grands et cruels meur^es et pilleries. [Luce and Grammont are - 
names that belong to the Huguenots and 'Catholics of France. The 
Hutch factions are more obscure. On the death of Louis of Bavaria 
in 1-347, his widow Margaret contested -rrith her son "William V., the 
sovereignty of Holland. The partisans of the young pnnce toot the 
name of Kalbeljauics (cod-fish), intimating that they would devonr- 
their opponents, who then called themselves, according to some Sod'en 
(hooks), or, as is said by others, Snodren (pikes). The iormer distin- 
guished themselves by grey caps, and the latter by red. For many 
years the whole country was distracted by their quarrels ; battles were 
fought on land and sea ; and even after the death of .both mother and 
son, the animosities of party-strife were prolonged till about 1492, 
when more serious subjects began to demand attention and enforce 
union.-^ED.] * By the economy of Sixtus V . the revenue 

of thfe ecclesiastical state -was raised to two millions and a half of 
Eoman^^Cro-wns (Vita, tom. iL p. 291 — 296); and so regular was the 
military establishment, that in one month Clement VIIL could 
invade the duchy of Ferrara -with three thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot (tom. yL p. 64). Since that time (a.D. 1597) 
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which has been adorned by the pens of tlie noblest histo- 
rians of the times.* In the first period of their conquests, 
till the c.tpedition of Cliarlcs the Eighth, the popes might 
successfully wrestle with the adjacent princes and states, 
whose military force was equal, or inferior, to their own ; 
but as soon ns the monarchs of France, Germany, and 
Spain,’ contended with gigantic arms for the dominion of 
Italy, they supplied with art the deficiency of strength and 
concealed, in a labyrinth of wars and treaties, their aspiring 
views, and the immortal hope of chasing the Barbarians 
beyond the Alps. The nice balance of the Yatican was 
often subverted by the soldiers of the North and 'West, who 
were united under the standard of Charles the Fifth ; the 
feeble and fluctuating policy of Clement the Seventh 
exposed his person and dominions to the conqueror; and 
Home was abandoned seven months to a lawless army, more 
cruel and rapacious than the Goths and Yandals.t After 
this severe lesson, the popes contracted their ambition, 
which was almost satisfied, resumed tlie character of a 
common parent, and abstained from all ofiensive hostilities, 
except in a hasty quarrel, when the vicar of Christ and the 
Turkish sultan were armed at the same time against the 
kingdom of Naples.^ The French and Germans at length 
withdrew from the field of battle ; hlilan, Naples, Sicily, 

tlio r.'ipal .anns am happily rusted ; but the revenue must have 
gained some nominal increase, [Tiio revenues of the papal States 
in 1637 amounted to 13,485,000 dollars {3,t)34,125 pounds sterling) 
and the military force to 18,743 men. Jlalte Bnin and Balhi. p. 5S3. 
— Ed.] • More especially by Guicci.ardini, and 

Machiavel ; in the General History of the former, in 'the Florcalino 
History, the Prince, and the Political DiHcourses of the latter. Thc'e, 
with their worthy Puccc.=.sor^, P'ra-Pnolo and D.avila, were justly 
erieeraed the first historians of modem I.sngnngc?, till, in tfio present 
age, Scotland arose, to dispute the prize with Italy licrself. {Ger- 
many prefers no ignoble claim in the n.ame.s of Schmidt, Schrdkh, 
Xcandcr, and Ranke ; and our own countryman Jiopcoe, in his hives 
of Lorenzo do’ SIcdici and Leo X., ia another and not unworthy 
competitor.— Ea] t In the history of the Gothic 

siege, I have compared the B-arbariana with the subjects of Charles the 
Fifth (vol. hi. p. 447, 448): an anticipation, which, like thrT^ftho 
Tiirtar conquc'l®, I indulged with the less tcrtiplc, ns I could'?carceIy 
hope to reach the conclusion of my work. 

i The ambitions and feeble hostilities of the CaraSTa pope, Paul IT., 
may be reen in Thnanus (1. 1C_1S) and Giamionc (tom. iv. n, HP— 
1C3). Tiio'o Catholio biguts, Philip iS r.nd the duke of Aiva, pm- 
tuKcd to eeparate the Roman prince from the vicar of Cbtifi : yet th« 
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Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were firmly possessed 
. by the Spaniards ; and it became their interest to maintain 
the peace, and dependence of Italy, which continued almost 
without disturbance from the mid^e of the sixteenth to the 
opening of the eighteenth century'. The Tatican was swayed 
and protected by the religious policy of. the Catholic king ; 
his prejudice and interest disposed him in every dispute to ' 
support the prince against the people ; and instead of the 
encouragement, the aid, and the asylum, which they ob- 
tained from the adjacent states, the friends of liberty, or the 
enemies of law, were enclosed on all sides within the iron 
circle of despotism. The long habits of obedience and edu- 
cation subdued the turbulent spirit of the nobles and com- 
mons of Home. The barons forgot the arms and factions of 
their ancestors, and insensibly became the servants of luxury 
and government. Instead of maintaining a crowd of tenants 
and followers, the produce of their estates was consumed in 
the ■ private expenses which multiply the pleasures, and 
diminish the power, of the lord.* The Colonna and TIrsini 
vied with each other in the decorations of their palaces and 
chapels ; and their antique splendour was rivalled or sur- 
passed by the sudden opulence of the papal families. In 
Eome, the voice of freedom and discord is no longer heard ; 
and instead of the foaming torrent, a smooth and stagnant 
lake reflects the image of iffleness and servitude. 

■ A Christian, a philosopher,! and a patriot, will be equally 
scandalized by the temporal kingdom of the clergy ; and the 
.local majesty of Home, the remembrance of her consuls and 
triumphs, may seem to imbitter the sense, and aggravate 

holy character, which would have sanctified his victory, was decently 
applied to protect his defeat. * This gradual change 

of manners and expense, is admirably explained by Dr. Adam Smith 
(Wealth of Nations, vol. L p. 495 — 504), who proves, perhaps too 
^severely, that the most salutary efieots have flowed from theineanesi 
and most selfish causes. 

+ Mr..Hume (Hist. of England, voL i. p. 389) too hastily concludes, 
that if the vivil and ecclesiastical powers be united in the same person, 
it is of little moment whether he be styled prince or prelate, since the 
temporal character will always predominate. [None can have studied 
.(these; volumes without perceiving that ecclesiastical encroachment 
alw/iys aims at temporal objects. , The bustling, ambitious priest seefe 
to/ grasp power, only for the sake of the worldly treasures which it 
commands. ' It is then of some moment by what name he is styled, as 
the sacred title implies that ^?orst of hypocrisies, which conceals the 
fordid under the guise of geuerona motives. The most convincing 
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tbe slifljne, of hei' slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits 
and defects of the ecclesiastical government, it may he 
praised in its present state, as a mild, decent, and tranquil 
Bj’stem, exempt from the dangers of a minority, the fealliesof 
youth, the expenses of luzun'.and the c.alamities o^,war. But 
these advantages are 'overbalanced by a frequent, perhaps a 
septennial, election of a sovereign, who is seldom n native of 
the country; the reign of & young statesman of threescore, 
in the decline of his life and abilities, without hope to accom- 
plish, and without children to inherit, tho labours of his 
transitory reign. The successful candidate is drawn from 
the church, and even the convent ; from the mode of educa- 
tion and life the most, adverse to reason, humanity, and free- 
dom. In the trammels of servile faith, he has learned to 
believe because it is absurd, to revere all that is contemptible, 
and to despise whatever might deserve the esteem of a 
rational bfeing ; to punish error as a crime, to reward morti- 
fication and celibacy as the first of virtues; to place the 
saints of the calendar* above the heroes of Borne and the 
sages of Athens ; and to consider the missal, or the crucifix, 
as more useful iustrumeuts than the plough or the loom. 
In the ofiice of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, ho maj 
acquire some knowledge of the world ; but the primitive 
stain will adhere to his mind and manners: from study 
and experience he may suspect tbe mystery of his profession,; 
but the sacerdotal artist ivill imbibe some portion of the 
bigotry which he inculcates. The genius of Sixtus the Biftbt 

proof!* of thiB nwy bo foen in Itanle'H eccond section of bi? ch, 2 on 
the Prevalcnco of Secular Viewa and Interests in the Church, vol. i. 
p. 42 — 30, edit, Bohn. — E d.] * A Prototont may 

disdain the unworthy preference of St. Francis or St, Dominic, hut ho 
will not rashly condemn the zeal or judgment of Sixtus V. who placed 
the .statues of the apostle’, St Peter and St Paul, on the vacant 
columns of Trajan' and Antonine. [It must not be forgotten lh.it 
Gibbon had for a time worn, and therefore describes from cipcrieucc, 
thc.'e ." trammels of servile faith." Lord Byron could noi refmiii 
from condemning tiio real which made 

“ apostolic statue.’ climb 

To crush the imperial urn, whoso ashes slept Eublimc." 

(Childe H.irold, canto iv. etanz-i 110.) 
See also Historic.il Illustrations, p.' 214, and Hanbo's Pojes, vol. i. 
p. 3C3, edit. Bohn. — E d.J A wandering Italian, 

Gregorio Lcli, lias given the Vito di Si«to-Quinto (.•Vm.ricl. 1721, 3 T<d‘ 
in 12mo,), a copious and emu.sing work, hut which docs not comm.iti l 
eur absolute confidence. Vet the '^aracter of the man, and the 
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; burst from tbe gloom' of a Franciscan cloister. In a feign 
of five years be exterminated the outlaws and banditti, 
abolished the profane sanctuaries of Borne,* formed a naval 
and military force, restored and emulated tbe monuments of 
antiquity, and after a liberal use and large increase of tbe reve- 
nue left five millions of crowns in the castle of St. Angelo. But 
bis justice was sullied with cruelty, his aetiiity was prompted 
by tbe ambition of conquest ; after bis decease the abuses 
revived ; tbe treasure was dissipated ; be entailed on pos- 
terity thirty-five new taxes and tbe venaliiy of offices ; and, 
after bis fieath, bis statue was demolished by an ungrateful, 
or an iniured, people.t Tbe wild and original character of 
■ Sixtus the Fifth stands alone in tbe series of tbe pontifis-; 
the maxims and efiects of their temporal government may 
be collected from the positive and comparative view of the 
arts and philosophy, the agriculture and trade, the wealth 

principal facts, are supported by tbe annals of Spondanus and Mura- 
tori (a.d. 1585 — 1590), and the contemporary history of the gi'eat 
Thuanua (1. 82, c. 1, 2 ; L 84, e. 10; 1. 100, o. 8). . [The life of Sixtus V. 
is an interesting part of Eanke’s work (voL i. p. 333 — 393). In these 
sixty pages are well related the humble origin of Felix Peretti, this 
early training, his first steps in the Church, his connection with the 
Inquisition and Jesuits, his attainment of the Papal chair, his adminis- 
trative activity, his oppressive taxes, his public works, the sale of 
offices, by which he obtained nearly a mDlion and a half of silver 
ecudi, and his influence on the intellectual tendency of the age, by 
employing the Fine Arts as the most efficient handmaids of th& church. 
— ^Ed.] * These privileged places, the quartieri 

or franchises, were adopted from the Eoman nobles, by the foreign 
Tninisters. Julius IL had once abolished the abominandum et detes- 
tahffum franchitiarum hujusmodi nomen ; and after Sixtus V. they 
again revived. I cannot discern either the justice’ or magnanimity of 
?jouis Xlt^., who, in 1687, sent his ambassador, the marquis de 
Lavar^ into Kome, with an armed force of a thousand officers, ^ards, 
and domestics, to maintain this iniquitous claim, and insult pope 
Innocent XL in the heart of his capital. ("Fita di Sisto V. tom. iiL 
p. 260 — 278 ; Muratori, Annali dTtah'a, tom. xv. p. 494 — 496 ; and 
Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. tom. ii. a 14, p. 58, 59.) 

■}• This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on marble, 
and placed in the CapitoL It is expressed in a style of manly sim- 
plicity and freedom : Si quis, sive privatus, sive magjstratum gerens, 
de collocanda vivo pontifici statu5 mentionem facere ausit, legitimo 
S. P. Q. E. decreto in perpetuum infamis et publiconim mimerum . 
expers esto. MDXC. Mense Augusto. (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 469.) 
I believe that this decree is still -observed, and I know that every ■ 
monarch who deserves a statue, ^ould himself impose the prohibifiott 
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ind population, of the ecclesiastical State. For myself, it is 
my •msli to depart in charity rrith all mankind, nor am I 
willing, in these last moments, to offend even the pope and 
clergy of Some.* 

* The histories of the Church, Italy end Christendom, have con- 
tributed to the chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lires 
'of the Popes, we often discover the city and republic of liome ; and 
the events of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are preserved in 
the rude and domestic chronicles, which I have c-irefully inspected, 
and shall recapitulate in the order of time. > 

1. Monaldeschi (Ludovici Boncomitie) Fragmcnt.a Annalium Roman. 
A.D. 1323, in the Scriptores Rcrum ILalicarum of JIuratori, tom. sii. 
p. 525. ir.B. Tho credit of this fragment is somewhat hurt by a 
singular interpolation, in which tho author relates Ai> mart dmth at 
the age of one hundred and fifteen years. 

2. Fragmcnta Historia: Bomanm (vulgo Tomaso FortiSoeca), in 
Romana Dialecto Vulgari (a-D. 1327 — 1354), in JIuratori, Anti* 
quitat. Italim tnedii .<Eri, tom. iih p. 247 — 543 : the .authentic 
ground-work of the histoi^- of RienzL 

3. Dclphini (Gentili-s) Diarium Romnnuin (a.d. 1370 — 1410), in tho 
Rcrum Italicarum, tom. iii, p. 2. 646. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (a.D. 1404 — 1417) tom. sxiv. p. OCO. 

5. 'Potroni (Pauli) Miscellanc.a Historica Romana (a,d, 1433 — 1446), 
tom. sxiv. p. 1101. 

0. Vokaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (a.d. 1472 — 1484) tom. xxiiL 
p.Sl, ' . • 

7. Anonymi Diarium Urhis Romaj (a.d. 1431 — 1402), tom. iii. p. 2, 
p. 1069. 

8. Infessunu (Stephani) Diarium Romanum (a.D. 1204, or 1378 — 1404), 
tom, iih p. 2, p, 1109. 

0, Historia Arcana Alcxandri VI. sive Escerpta ex Diario .Toh, Jlur- 
cardi (a,d. 1492 — 1503), edita a Godefr. Gulicim. Leibnizio, Hanover, 
3607, in quarto. Tho largo and valu.able Journal of Burcard riight 
he completed from the JISS. in different libraries of Italy and 
France. (5L do Foncemagne, in the Mdmoircs de I’Acad. dcs Inscriye 
tom. svii. p. 597 — 605.) 

Except the ia-sl, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in tho 
Collections of JIuratori, my guide and master in the historj- of Italy. 
His country, and the public, are indebted to him for the folloa-ing 
works on that subject: 1, Denim Italicarum Scriptnra (a.d, 500— 
1509), yixorum potiisima part nunc in hteem pradit, Ac. 

lwenly<:ight vols. in folio, Jliksn, 1723 — 1738, 1751. A volume of 
chronologic.al and nlphabctic.al t.'.blf3 Ls ttill w.anting as a key to this 
great work, which is yet in a disorderly and defective state. 2. ArJi- 
cuitata Italia: medii jDri, sis vols. in folio, Milan, 173S — 1743, in 
/cventy.five curious dissertation” on the manners, govemmen!, religion, 
ic. of the Italians of tho darker ages, with a large anpidcmcnt of 
cliartors, chronicle”, Ac. 3. Dirrcrtariani t-,pra Ic Ar.tie.’iil'i Italiore, 
three vols. in quarto, Jlilanc, 1751, a free version by the author, which 
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CHAPTER LXXL — prospect op the ehins op eojie ih thh 

FIFTEENTH - CENTURY. — FOUR CAUSES OF DECAY AND DESTRUCTION. — 

EXAMPLE OF THE COLISEUM. RENOVATION OF THE CITY. — CON- 

CLUSION OF THE -WHOLE WORK. 

In the last days of pope Eugenius the Eourfch, two of his 
servants, the learned Poggius* and a friend, ascended the 
Capitoline hill ; reposed themselves among the ruins of 
columns and temples'; and viewed from that commanding 
spot the- wide and various prospect of desolation.f The 
place and the object gave ample scope for moralizing on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which spares neither man nor the 
proudest of his works, which buries empires and cities in. a 
common grave ; and it was agreed, that in proportion to her 

may be quoted with the same confidence as the Latin -text of the 
Antiquities. 4. -Annali d^Italia, eighteen vols. in octavo, Milan, 1753 
— 1756, a dry though accurate and useful abridgment of the history 
of Italy from the birth of Christ to the middle of the eighteenth 
century." 5. Dell’ Antichita Estense ed Italiane, two vols. in folio, 
Modena, 1717. 1740. In the history of this illustrious race, the parent 
of our Brunswick kings, the critic is not seduced by the loyalty ' or 
gratitude of the subject. In all his works, Muratori approves himself 
a diligent and laborious writer, who aspires above the prejudices of a 
Catholic priest. He was born- in. the year 1672, and died in the year 
1750, after passing near sixty years in the libraries of Milan and 
Modena. (Vita del Proposto Ludovico Antonio Muratori, by his 
nephew and successor Gian. Francesco Soli Muratori, Venezia, 1756, 
in quarto.) [Gibbon appears in this note to lose sight of the early 
German origin of the Guelphs. (See vol. v. p. 42S.) -The name and 
■lands of this ancient house were brought into the family of D’Este by 
the marriage of the heiress Cunegonda with the marquis Albert Azzo. 
(See vol. vi. p. 475.) Her son assumed the patronymic and territorial 
rights of her race ; he and his posterity branched oS" from his father’s 
line and became German princes. Even the marriage of his son with 
Matilda, countess of Tuscany, gave him no permanent standing in 
Italy. (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, xiv. 438; xv. . 24 — 37, Venezia, 
1790.)— Ed.J ' - ' ' . ’ 

* I have already (note p. 182, in chap. 65) mentioned the age, cha- 
racter, and writings of Poggius; and particularly noticed the date 
of this 'elegant moral lecture on the varieties of fortune. [Gibhon 
forgot' here that la his former note he had fixed 1430 as the date of 
this composition, “ a short time before the death of Pope Martin _V.” 

;■ ED.j "t" Cbnsedimus in ipsis Tarpeise arcis ruinis 

Jone ingens portse cujusdam, ut puto, templi marmoreum limen, pluri- 
'masque passim confmetas columnas, unde magna ex parte prospectus 
urbis patet (p. 5). ' 
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former greatness, the fall of Home -sras the more nirful and 
deplorable. “ Her priraseval state, such as she might appear 
in a remote age, when Evander entertained the stranger of 
Troy,* has been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. Tliis 
Tarpeian roek was then a savage and solitary thicket ; in 
the time of the poet, it was crowned with the golden roofs 
of a temple; the temple is overthronm, the gold has 
been pillaged, the wheel of fortune^has accomplished her 
revolution, and the sacred ground is again disfigured with 
thorns and brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on which we 
sit, was formerly the head of the Eoman empire, the citadel 
of the earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated by the footsteps 
of so many triumphs, enriched with the spoils and tributes 
of so many nations. This spectacle of the world, how is it 
fallen ! how ch-anged ! how defaced ! the path of victory is 
obliterated by vines, and the benches of the senators are 
concealed by a dunghill. Cast your eyes on the Palatine 
hill, and seek among the shapeless and enormous fragments, 
the marble theatre, the obelisks, the colossal statues, the 
porticoes of Nero’s palace ; survey the other hills of the city, 
the vacant space is interrupted only by ruins and gardens. 
The forum of the Homan people, where they assembled to 
enact their laws and elect their magistrates, is now enclosed 
for the cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown open for the 
reception of swine and buffaloes. The public and private 
edifices, that were founded for eternity, he prostrate, naked, 
and broken, like the limbs of a mighty giant ; and the ruin 
is the more visible, from the stupendous relics that have 
survived the injuries of time and fortune.”t 

These relics are minutely described by Poggius, one of 
the first who raised his eyes from the monuments of legen- 
dary, to those of classic, superstition. J 1. Besides a bridge, 
ah .arch, a sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could 
discern, of the ago of the republic, a double row- of vaults, 

* iEncid. S. — 3CP. This ancient picture, so artfully introduced, 
and fi> exquisitely finislicd, must h.nvc been highly interp-ting to an 
inliahiUnt of Rome ; and our early atudies .•'.Hour us to pyrnp.-ithir'' in 
the Iee\i»g? of a ffoToan. t CapifoVium ndco .... irr.tan- 

talumut vinex in senatorum inhscllin pucce.«?crint, Etercr.rum ac pur-.' 
gamentomm recepteculum factum. Respicc ad I’.-siatinum inontcqii* 
.... vruiia mdera .... exteros cnlles periustra, omnia vacua rcdif;ci:<r 
minis vineisque opplctn conspicicr. (I'cgtrius do Yarietat. ror.uLK, 
p. 21.) g See Poggius, 
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in the salt office of the Capitol, which were inscribed with 
the name and munificence of Catulus.* 2. Eleven temples 
were visible in some degree, from the perfect form of the 
Pantheon, to the three arches and a marble column of the 
temple of peace, which Yespasian erected after the civil wars 
and the Jewish triumphs 3. Of the number, which he 
rashly defines, of seven thermcB or public baths, none were 
sufficiently entire to represent the use and distribution of 
the several parts ; buf those of. Diocletian and Antoninus 
CaracaUa still retained the titles of the founders, and as- 
tonished the curious spectator, who, .in observing their 
solidity and extent, the variety of marbles, the size and 
multitude of the columns, compared the labour and expense 
with the use and importance. Of the baths of Constantine, 
of Alexander, of Domitian, or rather of Titus, some vestige 
might yet be found. 4. The triumphal arches of Titus, 
Severus, and Constantine, were entire, both the structure 
and the inscriptions ; a falling fragment was honoured with 
the name of Trajan ; and two arches, then extant; in the 
Elaminian way, have been ascribed to the baser memory of 
Faustina and GaUienus. o. After the wonder of the Coli- 
seum, Poggius might have overlooked a small amphitheatre 
of brick, most probably for the use of the pratorian camp ; 
the theatres of Marcellus and Pompeyt were occupied in a 
great measure by public and private buildings ; and in the 
Circus Agonalis and Maximus, little more than the situation 
and the form could be investigated. 6. The columns of 
Trajan and Antonine were stiU erect ; but the Egyptian 
obelisks were broken or buried. A people of gods and 
heroes, the workmanship of art, was reduced to one e^ues- 

* [The Capitol vras repaired by Q. Catulus 69 B.C. Clinton, F. H. iiL 
168. The still existing remains of his substruction and tabulariiun, 
•with the in.seription, are sketched in the Addenda to Sir W. Cell’s 
Topography of Home (p. 493, edit. Bohn). But it is there erroneously 
said that these repairs were made in the year -when Catulus -^as 
consul (A.TJO. 676. b.c. 78). Livy, Pliny, and Cassiodorus, all assign to 
them a date nine years later. TTie ruins here referred to belonged to 
the arx or citadel, at the -svestem end of the Capitoline hill. Yet 
Catulus extended his operations also to the Temple of Jupiter, the 
proper Capitol, at the opposite extremity (Livy, Ep. 38).— Ep.] 

f [The theatre of Pompey -was restored by the Gothic king, Theo 
doric, ■who furnished the senator Symmachus with funds for that pur- 
pose. Cassiod. Tar. iv. 51 . — Ed.]- 
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trian figure of gilt brass, and to five marble statues, of which 
the most conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias and 
Praxiteles,* 7. The two mausoleums or sepulchres of Au- 
gustus and Adrian could not totally be lost ; but the former 
was only visible as a mound of earth ; and the latter, the 
castle of St. Angelo, had acquired the name and appearance 
of a mo’dem fortress. With the addition of some separate 
and nameless columns, such were the remains of the ancient 
city:, for the marks of a more recent structure might be 
detected in the walls, which formed a circumference of ten 
miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, 
and opened into the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above nine hundred 
years after the fall of the Western empire, and even of the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy. A long period of distress and 
anarchy, in wliich empire, and arts, and riches, had migrated 
from the banks of the Tiber, was incapable of restoring or 
adorning the city ; and, as all that is human must retrograde 
if it do not advance, every successive age must have hastened 
the ruin of the works of antiquity. To measure the progress 
of decay, and to ascertain, at each era, the state of each 
edifice, would be an endless and a useless labour ; and I shall 
content myself with two observations, which will introduce 
a short inquirj’ into the general causes and effects, 1. Two 
hundred years before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, an 
anonymous writer composed a description of Eome.f " His 
ignorance may repeat tlie same objects under strange and 
fabulous names. Yet this barbarous topographer had eyes 
and ears; he could observe the visible remains, he could 
listen to the tradition of the people; and he distinctly 
enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, nuci 
eighteen palaces, of which many had disappeared before the 

* [Itcspccting tbcEO hor^c?, refer to a note in ck 39, voL iv. p. CG9, 
and Eomc further o'bserv.'itionB, made hy Gihhon, near the cIofc of this 
chapter. — En.] + Liber dc Jlirabilibus itomre, cx Itegirtro 

Xicolai Cardinnlis do ArragonEi in Bibliotheca Sti. Isidori Annano IV. 
Ko, C9. This trc.ntise, with fomc fhort but pertiuent notes, has bo.u 
published by Montfaucon, (Diarium Itoiicutn, p. 2S3 — 301) who thus 
delivers his own critical opinion; Scriptor circifer r.cculj, ut 
ibidem notatur; antiquarinj rci imperitu?, et, ul ab silo avo, i»!gi= ct 
»niUbuj fabcllis refertu!. sod, quia tnoaumcnla, qum iis tcm;-'jribi;3 
Itomai supererant, pro modulo rcccn«et, non paruia indc- luc;» mutuv 
bitur qui Bomaui? .aniiquilatihus indagaeJi'? op-cram a,'is-ab;t {ji. 
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time of Poggius. It is apparent, that many stately monu- 
ments of antiquity survived till a late period ;* and that the 
principles of destruction acted with vigorous and increasing 
energy in the thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 2. The 
same reflection must be applied to the three last ages ; and 
we should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus,t which 
is celebrated by Petrarch and the antiquarians of the six- 
.teenth century. "While the Epman edifices were still entire, 
the first blows, however weighty and impetuous, were resisted 
by the solidity of the mass and the harmony of the parts ; 
but the slightest touch would precipitate the fragments of 
arches and columns, that already nodded to their M. 

•. After a diligent inquiry, I can discern four principal causes 
of the ruin of Pome, which continued' to operate in a period 
of more than a thousand years.- 1. The injuries of time and 
nature. II. The hostile attacks of the Barbarians and Chris- 
tians. III. The use and abuse of the materials. And, IV. 
The domestic quarrels of the Eomans. 

I. The art of man is able to construct monuments far 
more permanent than the narrow span of his own existence ; 
yet these monuments, like himself, are perishable and frail ; 
and in the boundless annals of time, his life and his labours 
must equally be measured as a fleeting moment. Of a 
simple and solid edifice, it is not easy, however, to circum- 
scribe the duration. As the wonders of ancient days, the 
pyramids % attracted the curiosity of the ancients ; a hun- 


. * The P&re Mahillon (Analecta, tom. iv. p. 502) has published an 
anonymous pilgrim of the ninth century, who, in his -visit roimd the 
churches and holy places of Kome, touches on several buildings, 
especially porticoes, which had disappeared before the thirteenth cen- 
tury.' [Benjamin of Tudela passed through Rome in 1161. His de- 
scriptions are sometimes ridiculously disfigured by his religious preju- 
dices and ignorance of history. Yet a skilful archceologist might sift 
from them useful information. The “two' copper pillars constructed 
by King Solomon of blessed memory,” in the.churchbf St. John in 
porta hatina, the “statue of Samson, with a lance of stone in his hand,” ’ 
that of Absalom, the son of Da-vid, these and other more astounding 
marvels, indicate works of ancient art remaining at that period, which 
may be better explained. De la Brocquifere speaks only hr*general 
terms cf what he saw at the same time as Poggio, and tells of “grand 
edifices, columns of marble, statues, and marvellous monuments,” 
Early Travels, edit. Bohn, p. 66 — 63. 285 . — Ed.] 

. •}• On the Septizonium. see the Slemoires sur P^trarque (tom. i 
p. 325), Donatus (p. 338;, and Kardini (p. 117.‘414). 

J The agei. of, the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodomtt 
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perpetual fuel for the flames, and TThen they ceased, four 
only of the fourteen regions were left entire ; three were 
totally destroyed, and seven were deformed by the relics of 
smoking and lacerated edifices.* In the full meridian of 
empire, the metropolis arose with fresh beauty from her 
ashes ; yet the memory of the old deplored their irreparable 
losses, the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, the monu- 
ments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In the days of 
distress and anarchy, every wound is mortal, every fall irre- 
frievable; nor can the damage be restored either by the 
public care of government, or the activity of private interest, 
Xet two causes may be alleged, which render the calamity 
of fire more destructive to a flourishing than a decayed city. 
1, The more combustible materials of brick, timber, and 
metals, are first melted or consumed, but the flames may 
play, without injury or eSect on the naked waUs, and inassy 
arches, that have been despoiled of their ornaments. 2. It 
is among the common and plebeian habitations that a mis- 
chievous spark is most easily blown to a conflagration ; but 
as soon as they are devoured, the greater edifices, which 
have resisted" or escaped, are left as so many islands in a 
state of solitude and safety. From her situation, Eome is ‘ 
exposed to the danger of frequent inundations, "Without 
excepting the Tiber, the rivers that descend from either side 
of the Apennine have a short and irregular course ; a shal- 
low stream in the summer heats ; an impetuous torrenc 
•when it is swelled, in the spring or winter, bj' the fall of 
rain, and the melting of the snows. "When the current is 
repelled from the sea by adverse winds, when the ordinary 
bed is inadequate to the weight of waters, they rise above 
the banksi and overspread, without limits or control, the 
plains and cities of the adjacent coimtfy. Soon after the 
triumph of the first Punic war, the Tiber was increased by 

* Quippe in regionea quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quarum quataor 
integrsemanebanfc, tres solo tenus dejectse : septem reliquis pauca teo- 
tormn vestigia supererant, lacera et semiusta. Among the old relic? 
that were irreparably lost, Tacitus enximerates the temple of the moon 
of Servius TulUns; the fane and altar consecrated by Evander prmsentl 
Hercnli; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow of Romulus; the palace 
of Ifuma; the temple of Vesta cum- penatibus populi RomanL _Ho 
then deplores the opes -tot victorus quEesibe et Greecarum artiiun 

decora multa qua seniores meminerant, quaj reparari nequibanb 

lAnnal. 15. 40, 41.) 
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unusual rains; and tbc inundation, surpassing all t'ormnr 
measure of time and place, destroyed all the buildings tlmt 
were situate below t!ie hills of Itome.- Acconling to <ho ■ 
variety of ground, the same mischief was produced by dif- 
ferent means ; and the edifices were either swept away by 
the sudden impulse, or dissolved and undermined by .the ■ 
long continuance of the flood.* Under the reign of.Au- 
^gustus, the same calamity was renewed; the lawlc.?." river . 
overturned the palaces and temples on its hanks-.t uiul, 
after the labours of the emperor in cleansing and widening 
the bed that was encumbered with ruins, J the vigilance of 
his successors was exercised b_v similar dangers and dc.“ignH. 
The project of diverting into new channels the Tiber itself, 
or some of tbc dependent streams, was long opposed by 


* A.n. c. 507, repentina BiibrtTiiioipsuia Ilorato pncvcnil triumphinn 

Homanorum diver?x igiiiura nqnarurague clmlw pone tilioiiw. 

scro urljcm. Nam Tiberis iiisoliti'i ntictm imbriuns ct iiltw opiiiionom, 
vel dhiturnitato vcl magnitudinc redundnii'', omnia Itomaj redifte'm in 
])lano pnsila delerit, WrcrixC (jiialitate.? locorum ad uuara couvctiero 
pcroiciem; quoniam ct qua; segnior inundatio temiit madcract* di?- 
polvit, ct qua: curses Urrenth invenit impulsa dejecit. (Orositi", Hl«l. 
1, 4, c. n, p. 21t, edit. Haverc.anip.) Yet wc may observe, that it ii 
the plan and study of the Christian apologist to magnify the caiamifies 
of the Pagan world. [It must also be borne in mind that the event of 
which Orositi.s has given such a minute de-'cription h.-ippened sir hun- 
dred and fifty years before hi.s time. On the other liand, Horace had 
been an cy c-witiie-s of the' desolation, for which his aulhoriiy is <j uoted 
in the next note; but tbc 

•' pater ct rubente 
Deitcni s.icras jaculatiis arces," 

implic.s the dc.structivc cfroct.s of lightning on the rome occ.isinn. Wc 
must, however, repeat here oiir protest against the Firictly literal 
iuterpret.ation so often given to the words of an ancient poet. Tiie 
*' ire dcjcctiiiii " of Horace Fcetns to mean that the overthrow of tho 
temple of Ve.'.la and the “roy.al nionu:ncnt«.” w:i« raliier threatened' 
than accomplished ; and no more an actual fact, than was tho rei 'ti- 
tioa of a flood like neiicalionV, — E d.] 

f Vidimus flavum TiK-rim, retortis 
Littore Ktnisco vioicntcr undi', 

, Ire dcj'.etnm mouumeata ri'gis, 

d’enijilaquc Veshi;. 

■ {Herat. Carol. 1, g) 

If the palace of Nunia, and le.mple of Vesi.,^ «.(.re Ihronii down ia 
Horace'fi time, what was consuraed of tho-c buildings by Ni roV fire 
oonld hardlj- d'-.,.re-c the epithet, of vctii>ti-«!:r..a or inMinii’.ta. 

Z sXd cij".'rceiidxa inundatiouea alveum 'I'lV-fis Imavit, .ae repnrra'ii, 

%Uh. YU, 2 O 
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superstition and local interests;* nor did the use compen- 
sate the toil and cost of the tardy and imperfect execution. 
The sendtude of rivers is. the noblest and most important 
victory which' man has obtained over the licentiousness of- 

• nature ;t and if such were the ravages of the Tiber under a 
firm and active government, what could oppose, or who 

^ can enumerate, the injuries of the -city, nfter the fall of 
t.the "Western empire ? A remedy was at length produced 
/;by the evil itself;' the accumulation of rubbish, and the 
earth that has been washed down from the bills, is supposed 
. to have elevated the plain of Eome, fourteen or fifteen feet 

- perhaps, above the ancient level ; j and the modem cily is 

- less accessible to the attacks of the river.§ 

completum olim ruderibus, et ajdificiorum prolapsionibus coarcfatmn. 
'Suetonius in Augusto, c. 30.) _ * Tacitus (Annal. 1. 79) 

' reports the petitions of the different towns of Italy to the senate 
against the measure ; and we may applaud the progress of reason. On 
a similar occasion, local interests would undoubtedly be consulted ; 
but an English House of Commons would reject with contempt the 
arguments of superstition, " that nature had assigned to the rivers 
their proper course,” &o. ' f See the Epoques de la 

Nature of the eloquent and philosophic Buffon. .His picture of Guyana 

• in. South America is that of a new and savage land, in which the 

• waters are abandoned to themselves, without being regulated by 
human industry (p. 212. 561, quarto edition.) [The dominion of man 
over every department of nature, the. use which spirit makes of 
matter, is extended more and more every day. Neither Gibbon nor 

■ Buffon could anticipate the mighty bridges by which wide rivers and 

• arms of the sea are now crossed, or the tunnels by which mountains 

• are perforated. The means by which these are accomplished, did not 
. enter into the wildest dreams of those days. — ^E d.] 

t. In his Travels in Italy, Hr. Addison (his works, vol. ik p. 98, 
Baskerville’s edition) has observed this curious and unquestionable 
fact. [The inundations of rivers, especially in the districts where . 
they approach towards their havens, are certainly less frequent and 
■damaging than they were of old. This is much more intelligibly 
accounted for by the subsidence of the sea, tham.by the elevation ' 
of the land. Parts of Rome may have been raised by, rubbish and 
' aUuvial soil ; but how a coating of earth to the thickness of fourteen 
.or fifteen feet 'can have been spread over the whole plain, is by , 
no means evident. It is much easier to conceive how the waters 
of the Tiber may have heen drasvn off into a gradually falling basin. 
The' present level of Rome is between fifty and sixty feet above the 
sea. (3Ialte-Brun and Balbi, p. 583). "When rivers overflow their banks 
now, it is more generally from the sudden descent of inland torrents, * 
than from the “ refortis littore undis.” — E d.] 

§ Yet in modem times, the Tiber has sometimes damaged tho,' city _ 
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lion, that they had battered to tbe ground the -n-orks of the 
consuls and Cissars. Q’heir moments’ were indeed precious ; 
the Goths evacuated Eome on the sixth,* the Yandals on 
. the fifteenth, day ;t and, though it. he far more difficult to' 
build than to destroy, their hasty assault would have made a 
slight impression on the solid piles of antiquity. Y’'e may 
remember, that both Alaric and Genserlc affected to spare 
the, buildings of the city; that they subsisted in strength 
. and beauty under the auspicious government of Theodoric ;X 
'■ and that the momentary resentment of Totila § was disarmed 
by his own temper and the ad\-ice of his friends and etie- 
raies. Yrom these innocent Barbarians, the reproach may 
be transferred to the Catholics of Eome. The statues, 
altars, and houses, of the demons were an abomination in 
their e3'es ; and in the absolute command of the city, they 
might labour with zeal and perseverance to erase the ido- 
latry of their ancestors. The demolition of the- temples in 
the East ^ affords to them an example of conduct, and to us 
■ an argument of belief ; and it is j)robable,- that a portion of 
guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to the Eoinan 
proselytes. Yet their abhorrence was confined to the monu- 
ments of heathen superstition; and the civil structures 
that were dedicated to the business or pleasure of society, 
might be preseiamd without injury or scandal. The change . 
of religion was accomplished, not by a popular tumult, 
but by the decrees of the emperors, of the- senate, and of 
time. Of the. Christian hierarchy, the bishops of Eome 
• 'Cfere commonly the most prudent and least fanatic; nor 
can any positive charge be opposed to the meritorious act 
of saving and converting the majestic structure of the 
Pantheon.*^ 

* History of the Decline, &c, voL iiL p. 449. 

+ ^ Tol. iv. p. 47. 

% — vdL iv, p. 266—^68. 

■ § voL iv. 511. 

^ vol. iii. p. 283 — 287. 

. ** Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe teihplum qnod appel- 
lalur Pantheon, in quo fecit ecolesiam Sanct® Sian® semper Virginia, 
et omnium martyrum ; in qua ecclesi® princeps*’multa bona obtulit. 

' Anasfasius ,vel potius Liber Pontificalis in Bonifacio IV. in Muratori, 

- Script. Eerum Italicarum, tom. iiL p. 1, p. 135.) According to the 
anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the Pantheon had been vowed by 
Agrinpa to Cybele and JTeptune, and was dedicated by Boniface IV. 
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III. The value of any object that supplies the n-ants or 
pleasures of, mankind is compounded of its substance and 
its form, of the materials and the manufacture. Its price 
must depend on the number of persons by whom it may be 
acquired and used; on the extent of the market; and con- 
sequently on the case or difficulty of remote exportation, 
according to -the nature of the commodity, its local situa- 
tion, and the temporar}- circumstances of the world. The 
Barbarian conquerors of Home usurped in_a moment the 
toil and treasure of successive ages; but, except the luxuries 
of immediate 'consumption, they must view without desire 
all that could not be removed from the city, in the Gothic 
wagons, or the fleet of the Vandals.* Goljl and silver 
were the first objects of their avarice ; as in every country, 
and in the smallest compass, they represent the most ample 
command of the industry and possessions of mankind. A 
vase or a statue of those precious metals might tempt the 
vanity of some Barbarian chief; but the grosser multitude, 
regardless of the form, was tcn.acious only of the substance; 
and tlie melted ingots might be readily divided and stamped 
into the current coin of the empire. The less active, or les.s 
fortunate, robbers wore reduced to the baser plunder of 
brass, lead, iron, and copper; whatever had escaped the 
Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants; and 
the emperor Constnns, in his rapacious visit, stripped tire’ 
bronze tiles from the roof of the Paiitlicon.f Tiie edifices 
of Borne might be considered as a va.st and various mne:. 
the first labour of extracting the materials was already pci~ 

oD.tljo ealentti of Xovcailicr, fo llioTirpin, ow.-o c?* tn.ilcr omnium 
Fanctonim (ji. ‘2V7, 20i). [Tlic edict of >!!ijori!in (cli. 3G, vo!. iv. p. C2j 
is r.a evidence njaiiist tl;c r.ctisal <!c*'.royei-s of Itom.-.n 

ediliecs. — Ki).] _ ■ * n.iminius V.-iccti (.vf.ad JTcri*.- 

fauc'ju, p. 155. 150. Hi^ Memoir is lifccnio, printed p. 21, ai tiic end 
of llie Itomn Anlica of XarJini); and fcvcral Itomans doclriti.V pr-ivi j, 
••rcrc pcrsuadc-d tlj.it the Gotha baric-1 their Irc.vFtirc- .at It.imc, and 
w-pieathed the fccrct m.arJ:>i Cliis nejKitiliu'qnc. Ho rvW,,:-. femi- 
oni-i dotca to prove sii.it, in hi* oicn time, thc-e j.lsccv v.-ere vi>itod nnd 
rifled hy tile 'rimrCipine pilgrims, the htirj of the Gothic conqueror?. 

+ Omnia fin.a? man’ in o.-rc ad orr..-.lam civitatis depo- niri <■ d i,‘ 
occiciiain 11 .’dari.-c ad inartyrvi q,;.-c ,Je t.-uiis ic.-ci* c-'>cr!.v di'. 
cocpiTcit, {.\r.a‘t. ii Vitaiiaa. p. Ml.) Ti.f- l-a-e .mri r_-rc.-jl,-g;.e;-; 
G.t. 1 Ind Slot even siie p.-, t<nce of jjimd- ring .a heathen t-mi ie; 
the r.c.tliuti iv.as already a Cvlh-.'ijc cijiir.di. iS-crii. v, ix If'i— i'i.o.) 
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• formed; the metals were purified and cast: the marbles 
were hewn and polished ; and after foreign and domestic 
rapine had been satiated, the remains of the city, could a 
purchaser have been found, were stUl venal. The monu- 
ments of antiquity had been left naked of their precious 
ornaments, but the Eomans would demolish with. their own 
hands the arches and walls, if the hope of profit could sur- 
pass the cost of the labour and exportation. If Charle- 
ma^e had fixed in Italy the seat of the "Western empire, his 
genius would have aspired to restore, rather than to violate, 
tile works of the Caisars ; but policy confined the Ikench 
monarch to the forests of Germany; his taste could be grati- 
fied only by destruction; and the new palace of iAix-la- 
Chapelle was decorated with the marbles of Eavenna* and 
Eome.f Eive hundred years after Charlemagne, a king ot 
Sicily, Eobert, the -wisest and most Eberal sovereign of the 
age, was supplied vrith the same materials by the easy navi- 
gation of the Tiber and the sea ; and Petrarch sighs an 
indignant complaint, that the ancient capital of the world 
should adorn from her own bowels the slothful luxury of 
Naples.^ But these examples of plunder’ or purchase were 

* For the epoils of Eavenna (nmsiva atqne marmora), -see the 
original grant of pope Adrian L to Charlemagne. (Codes Carolin. 
epist. 67, in Muratori, Script. ItaL tom. iii. p. 2, p. 223. [The mosaics 
of Eavenna have been noticed in ch.'49, vol. v. p. 392. — Ed.] 

+ I shall quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon poet (a.d. 887 
— 899) de Eebus gestis Carol! magni L 5, p. 437 — 440, in the historians 
of France (tom. v. p. ISO). 

Ad quae marmoreas praestahat Eoiia columnas, 

Quasdam pnecipuas pulchra Eavenna dedit. 

De tarn longinqua poterit regione vetustas, 

^ Elius omatum, Francia, ferre tibL 
And I shaE add, from the Chronicle of Sigebei^ (Historians of France, 
tom. T. p. 378),;extruxit etiam Aquisgrani basilicam plurimae pulchri- 
tudinis, ad cujus stmeturam aEoilA etEa-veniia columnas et marmora 
devehi fecit. J I cannot refuse to transcribe 

a long passage of Petrarch (0pp. p. 536, 537, in Epistold hortatori^^ad 
KicolSum Laurentium), it is so strong and full to the point : 2seo 
pudor aut pietas continuit quominus impii spoliata Dei templa, occu- 
patas arces, opes publicas, regiones urbis, atque honores magistratunmi 
inter se dii^os (Jiabeant ?); quam und in re, turbulent!' ac seditiosi 
. homines et’tdtius reliqu® vite consDiis et rationibus discordes, inhu- 
marii foederis stupenda sooietate convenirent, in pontes et moenia atque 
immenitos lapides. dessvirent. Denique post vi vel ,semo collapsa 
palatii, quae- quondam inaentes tenuerunt viri, post diruptos arcus 
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rare in the darker ages ; and the Eomans, alone and un‘ 
ein-ied, might have applied to their private or public use 
the remaining structures of antiquity, if, in their present 
form and situation, they had not been useless in a great 
measure to the city and its inhabitants. The walls still 
described the old circumference,' but the city had descended 
from the seven hills into the Campus jMartius; and some 
of the noblest monuments, whicb had braved the iniurics of 
- time, were left in a desert, far remote from the habitations.' 
of mankind. The palaces of the senators were no longer 
adapted to the manners or fortunes of their indigont.smv 
cessors; the use of baths* and porticoes was forgotten; in- 
the sixth century, the games ot the theatre, amphitheatre, 
and circus, had been interrupted; some temples were 
devoted to the prevailing worsliip ; but the Christian 
churches preferred the holy figure ot the cross ; and fashion, 
or reason, bad distributed, after a peculiar model, the cells 
and offices of the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical reign, 
the number of these pious foundations was enormously, 
multiplied; and the city was crowded with forty monas- 
teries of men, twenty of women, and si.xty chapters and 
colleges of canons and priests, t 'who aggravated, instead of 
relieving, the depopulation of the tenth century. But if 
the forms of ancient architecture were disregarded by a 
people insensible of their use and beaut}', the plentiful 
materials were applied to every call of necessity or super- 
stition ; till the fairest columns of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, the richest marbles of Paros and Numidia, were 
degraded, perhaps, to the support of a convent or a stable. 
The daily iiavoc which is perpetrated by the Turks in the 


triumphdlcs {unde majorc'i borum forsit.in corrueninl) do ijrsiio! 
velupt.itis 00 propri.'t',.:mpiclotis fragminibuB vilcm quiostotn turj)! 
mcrcitnonio c-optaro no); puduit. Itnqiic nunc, bou dolor ! bcu rcelua 

indienum ! do vc^tris niarajoreis columniR, do liminibiw tern'O , 

(od qu,i> nupor ox orbe tolo coacurEu.B <ln.— 

bus fcpulchrorum . ■ . ^ 

crat, ut reliqu.-is si ' . ! . l-i ; ...lur. Sic paiilatim 

ruiua; jpssc doficiun'. V t.ug itobert was the friend of .IVtrarcU. . 

• Yet Cbarlemagno wasbcil nnd »wnra ot Aixdo-Ch»||fol!o ivith K 
h'undreil of bia coiirlicra (Ksinbart, c. 22, p. lOS, Muratvri 

dt«cribes, aa I.alo os t' vear S14, tho public b.atloi wbicli wero built 
At Spolcto in Jtalr. (Annali, tola. ad. p. <16.) 

+ See Uio .Auiiala of li-aly, A.n S-S.'S. J'or this and tbo prcci^sog 
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cifcies of Greece’and Asia mar afford a melanclioly example; 
and in the gradual destruction of the monuments of- Eome, 
Sixtus the Fifth may alone be excused for employing the 
stones of the Septizonium in the glorious edifice of St. 
Peter’s.* A fragment, a ruin, ho-vrsoerer mangled or pro- 
faned, may he viewed with pleasure and regret; but the 
greater part of the marble was deprived of substance, as 
well as of place and proportion ; it was burnt to lime for. 
the purpose of cement. Since, the “arrival of. Poggius, the 
temple of Concord, t and ‘.many capital structures, had 
vanished from his eyes; andean epigram of the same age 
expresses a just and . pious fear that the continuance of 
this practice .would finally annihilate all the monuments of 
antiquity.! The smallness of their numbers was the sole 
check on the demands and depredations of the Eomans. 
The imagination of Petrarch might create the presence of a 
mighty people ;§ and I hesitate to believe, that even in fhe 
fourteenth century, they could be reduced to a contempr 
tible list of thirty-three thousand inhabitants. From that 
period to the reign of Leo the Tenth, if they multiplied to 
,tbe amount of eighty-five thousand,*?! the increase of citi- 
zens was, in some degree, pemicions to the ancient city^ 


fact, ITuratori himself is indebted to the Benedictine history of Pfere 
Mabillon. * Tita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Iieti, 

tom. iiL p. .50. [The modem devastation of Cafia by the-Russians (see 
ch. 63, p. 110), may be ranked with the worst of ancient times. — ^E d.] 
+ Porticus ffidis Concordiffi, quam cum primum ad nrbem accessi, 
vidi fere integram opere inarmoreo admodum specioso Romani post- 
modum ad calcem redem totam et porticus partem disjectis colnmnis 
Bunt demoliti (p. 12). The temple of Concord was therefore not 
desti-oyed 'by a sedition in the thirteenth centur.v, as I have read in a 
MS. treatise Del Govemo civile di Roma, lent me formerly at Rome, 
and ascribed (I believe falsely) to the celebrated Gravina. Poggius 
likewise affirms, that the sepulchre of Cfficilia Metella was burnt for 
lime (p. 19, 20). J Composed by .Sineas Sylvius, 

afterwards pope Pius IL and published by Mabillon from a MS. of the 
queen of Sweden. (Mussum Italicum, tom. L p. 97.) 

Oblectat rue, Roma, tuas spectare ruinas : 



Es cujus lapsu gloria prisca patet. 

Sed tuus hie populus muris defossa vetustis 
Colds in oisequtum marmora dura coquit. 
Impia tercentum si sic gens egerit aunos, 
fTnllum hinc indicium nobUitatis eiit. 


- § Vagabamur pariter in iUa urbe tarn magna ; uus, cum propter 

spatium vacua videretnr, populum habet immensum. (0pp. p. 605. 
. Epist,' Familiares, 2. 14.) , . ^ These states of the popula- 
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lY. I have reserved for the last, the most potent and 
forcible cause of destruction, the domestic l)ostilities of the 
Homans themselves. TJnder the dominion of the Greek 
andPreneh emperors, the peace of the city was disturbed, 
by accidental, though frequent, seditions; it is from the 
decline of the latter, from the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, that we may date the licentiousness of private war, 
which violated with impunity the laws of the Code and the 
gospel; without respecting the majesty of t!ie absent sov'c-” 
reign, or the presence and person of tlie vicar of Christ. 
In a dark period of five hundred years, Home was perpe- ' 
tually afflicted by the sanguinary quarrels of the nobles and ' 
tlie people, the Guelpbs and Ghibelines, tlie Colonha and 
Ursini ; and if much has escaped the knowledge, and much 
is unworthy of the notice, of history, I have exposed, in the 
two preceding chapters, the causes and efibets of the public 
disorders. At such a time, when every quarrel was decided 
by the sword, aud none could trust their lives or properties ’ 
to the impotence of law, the powerful citizens were armed 
for safety or ofience against the domestic enemies, whom 
they, feared or hated. Except Venice alone, the same 
dangers and designs were common to all the free republics 
of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the prerogative of for- 
tifying *their houses, and erecting strong towers* that were 
capable of resisting a sudden attack. 'J'he cities were filled 
with these hostile edifices; and the e.xample of Lucca, which 
contained three hundred towers, her law which confined 


tion of Bomo nt different periods are derived from an ingenious tre.itise 
of the physician Lancisi, de Kotnani Cocii Qualitatibn’s (p. 122). [Sir 
W. Gell fi’opog. p. 498. edit. Bohn) notices the fluctuations in tho 
nuinhor of iuliabitants at Home and tbeir c.aurcs ; he E.iye ; In tho 
reign of pope Innocent III. (a.D, 1193 — 121G) tho population w.vs esti- 
mated at only S.o.oOO ; during the residence of the popes at .Avignon 
1309 — 1378) it amounted, according to the Abbatc CanccDiere, to 
no more than 17,000 ; after their return it quickly incre.atcd to 00,000. 
Tho cruel e.ack of tho city in 1527, by tho Constable dc Bourbon, 
reduced it to 33,000. A hundred and fifty years later tho number wnj. 
quadrupled, and about the yc.ar 1700 amounted to 1-10,000. 
present population of Eomo will be considered nt tho close of 
chapter. — Ho.] 

* All the facts that rebate to the towers nt Rome, and in other fn-o 
cities of Italy, may be found in the laborious and entertaining com- 
pilation of Muratori, Antiquitates It-alim Medii xEvi, di-^'ertat. 20 
ttom, ib p. 493 — 190 of the Latin, tom. L p. 440 of the Italian work). 
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their height to the measure of fourscore feet, may be 
. extended with suitable latitude to the more opulent and 
populous states. The first step of the senator Brancaleone 
in the establishment of peace and justice, was to demolish (as 
we have already seen) one hundred and forty of the towers 
of Eome; and,' in the last days of anarchy and discord, as 
late as the reign of Martin the Tiftb, forty-four still stood 
in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the city. .To 
this mischievous purpose, the remains of antiquity were 
most readily adapted; the temples and arches afibrded a 
.broad and solid basis for the new structures of brick and 
stone; and we can name the modern turrets that were 
raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius Cmsar, Titus, 
and the Antonines.* TVith some sbght alterations, a 
theatre, an amphitheatre, a mansoleum was transformed 
into a strong and spacious citadel. I need not repeat that 
the mole of Adrian has assumed the title and form of the 
castle of St. Angelo ;t the Septizonium of. Severus was 
capable of standing against a royal army;j: the sepulchre 
of ^Metella has sunk under its outworks ;§ the theatres of 

* As for instance, Templum Jani nnnc dicitnr, turns Centii Frangi- 
panis; 'et sane Jano imposit® turris lateriti® conspicua hodieque 
vestigia supersunt. (Montfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p.- 186.) The 
anonymous writer (p. 285) enumerates, arcus Titi, turris Cartulaiia ; 
arcus Julii Caesaris et Senatorum,' turres de Bratis; arcus Antonini, 
turris de Cosectis, &o. •+ Hadriani molem .... 

magna ex parte Eomanorum injuria .... disturbavit; quod cei-te' 
fundituB evertissent, si eorum manibus pervia, absumptis grandibus 
Basis, reliqua moles esstitisset. (Poggius de Varietate Fortun®, p. 12.) 

i Against the emperor Henry IV. (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, 
tons. IS. p. 147.) § I must copy an important 

passage of Montfaucon: Turris ingens rotunda .... Cfficili® MeteU® 
.... sepulchrum erat, cujus muri tain solidi, ut spatinm perquam 
minimum intus vacuum supersit; et Torre di Bore dicitur, a bourn 
capitibus miiro inscriptis. Huic sequiori sevo, tempore intestinomm 
bellorum, ceu ui-becula adjuncta fuit, cujus moenia et turres etiaihnum 
visuntur ; ita ut sepulchrum Metellae quasi arx oppiduli fuerit. Fer- 
ventibus in urbe partibus, cum IJrsini atque Columnenses mutuis 
cladibus pemiciem inferrent civitati, in utriusve parfe ditionem 
cederet magni moment! erat (p. 142). [Lord Byron . (Childe Harold, 
<anto iv. stanza 99) describes the tomb of Metella as still existing : 

“ There is a stem round tower of other days. 

Firm as a fortress — 

■RThat was this tower of strength! — a woman’s grave.” 

And the inscription on it, C^scills Q. Ceeiici. F. Meiells Cbaesi, 
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hostility, we must pronounce that the latter bare been far 
more ruinous to the city^; and our opinion is confirmed by 
the evidence of Petrarch. “ Behold (says the, laureate) the 
relics of Borne, the image of her'pristine greatness ! neither 
time, nor the Barbarian, can boast the merit of this stupen- 
dous destruction : it was perpetrated by her own .citizens,' 
by the most illustrious of her sons ; and your ancestors (he 
•writes to a noble Annibaldi) have done with the battering- 
ram. what the Punic hero could not accomplish with the 
sword.” *- The influence of the last two principles of decay 
'must in some degree be multiplied by each other: since the 
houses and towers, which Avere subverted by ciiil war,' 
required a new and perpetual supply from the monuments 
of antiquilw. 

These general observations may be- separately applied to 
■the amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained the name of 
the Cox.iSEirAr,t either from its magnitude. Or" from ZCero’s 
colossal statue: an edifice, had it been left to time. and 
nature, which might perhaps have claimed an eternal dura- 
tion, The curious.antiquaries, who have computed the num- 
bers and seats, are disposed to believe, that above the upper 
row of stone steps, the amphitheatre, was encircled and 
elevated with several stages of wooden galleries, which were 
repeatedly consumed by fire, and restored by the emperors. 
TThatever was precious, or portable, or profane, the statues 
of gods and heroes, and the costly ornaments of sculpture, 

'Gtialvaneus 'de la Flamma, in ATnratori, Script. Kerom Itaueamm, 
tow. siL p. 1041.) • -Petrardi thus addresses his- 

friend, who, Trith shame and tears, had shown him the mcenia, lacerm 
specimen miserabile Romm, and declared his own intention of restoring ■ 
them (Carmina Latina, 1. 2, epist, Paulo Annibalensi, 12, p. 97, 9S) : 
iVec te parva manet servatis fama minis. 

Quanta quod integrm fuit olim gloria Roms 
Reliquiae testantur adhuc ; quas longior mtas 
Frangere non valuifc; 'non ■via aut ira cruenti 
Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur ci'ribns, heu ! hen ! 

Quod i/le nequmt (Sarnijlal) - 

Perficit hie aries. 

• •t The fourth part of the Verona Illustrataof the marquis Jlaffel, 
professedly treats of amphitheatres, particularly those of Rome and 
Verona, of their dimeurions, wooden galleries, &e. It i.s froni mag- 
nitude that he derives the n.ame of Ci^lotscnm or Colheum: Emccthn 
same appellation was applied to the amphitheatre of C.ipua, without 
the aid of a colossal statue ; since that of Kero was erected in the 
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which were cast in brass, or overspread with leaves of silver 
and gold, became the first prey of conquest or fanaticism, 
of the avarice of the Barbarians or the Christians. In the 
massy stones of the Coliseum, many holes are discerned; 
and the two most probable conjectures represent the various , 
accidents of its decay. These stones were connected by 
solid linhs of brass or iron; nor had the eye of rapine over- 
looked the value of the baser metals;* the vacant space 
was converted into a fair or market ; the artisans of the 
Coliseum are mentioned in an ancient survey; and the 
chasms were perforated or enlarged to receive the poles that 
supported the shops or tents of the mechanic trades.f Ee- 
duced to its naked majesty', the Flavian amphitheatre was 
contemplated with awe and admiration by thp pilgrims of 
the iNorth and their rude enthusiasm broke forth iu a sub- 
lime proverbial expression, which is recorded in the eighth 
century, in the fragments of the venerable Bede : “ As long 
as the Coliseum stands, Borne shall stand ; when the Coli- 
seum fulls, Borne will fall ; when Borne falls, the world will 
fall.”}; In the modern system of war, a situation commanded 
by three hills would not be chosen for a fortress; but the 
strength of the walls and arches could resist the engines of 
assault ; a numerous garrison might be lodged in the enclo- 
sure; and while one faction occupied the Vatican and the 
Capitol, the other was intrenched in the Lateran and the 
Coliseum,§ 


court {inatrio) of his p,ilace, and not in the Coliseum (p. 4, p. 15 — 19, 
1. l,c. 4). ■ ■ * Joseph Slariii Suards, a learned bishop, 

and the author of a history of Pirencste, bos composed a separate 
dissertation on the seven or eight probable causes of these holes, 
which has been since reprinted iu the Roman Tbesaurus of Sallengre. 
Hontfaucon (Diari'um, p. 233) pronounces the rapine of the Barbarians 
to bo the unara germanamque causam' forominum. 

t Donatus, Roma Vetus ct If ova, p. 2S5. 

i Qu.atndm st.abit Colyscns, stabit et Roma quando cadet Colyseus, 
cadet Roma ; quando cadet Roma, cadet ct mundus. (Beda in Excerptis 
sen Colleotaneis apud Ducangc, Glossar. med. et infima: Latinitatia 
tom. iL p, 407, edit- Basil.) This saying most bo ascribed to the Anglo- 
Sarou pilgrims, who visited Rome before the year 735, the era of 
Bede s <lcath ; for I do not believe that our venerable monk ever 
passed the sea. § I c.annot recover, in Miiratori’a 

original Live? of the Popes (Script Rorum Italicariim, tom. iii. p. 1), 
the passage that attests this ho,-,tile partition, which must be ajiplied 
to the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 
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The atolition at Eome of the ancient games must he 
understood -with some latitude; and the carnival sports of 
the Testaeean zaoimt and the Circus Agonalis* were regu- 
lated by the latvt or custom of the city. The senator pre- 
sided with dignity and pomp to adjudge and distribute the 
prizes, the gold ring, or the pallium;t as it was styled, of 
cloth or silk. A tnbute on the .Tews supplied the annual 
expense ;§ and the races, on foot, on horseback, or in cha- 
- riots, were ennobled by a tilt and tournament of seventy-two 
of the Eoman youth. In the year 1332, a bull-feast, after 
-the fashion of the Moors and Spaniards, was celebrated in 
the Coliseum itself ; and the living manners are painted in 
a diary of the times.^ A convenient order of benches 
was restored; and a general proclamation, as far as Bimini 
and Eavenna, invited the nobles to exercise their s kill and 
courage in this perilous adventure. The Eoman ladies were 
marshalled in three squadrons, and seated in three balconies, 
which on this day, the 3d of September, were lined with 
scarlet cloth. The fair Jacova di Eovere led the matrons 
from beyond the Tiber, a pure and native race, who still 


* Ahhough the structure of the Circus Agonalis he destroyed, it 
stUl retains its form and name (Agona, Isagona, Xavona); and the 
interior space affords a sufficient level for the purpose of racing. But 
the llonte Testaceo, that strange pile of broken pottery, seems only 
adapted for the annual practice of hurling from top to bottom some 
wagon loads of live hogs for the diversion of the populace. (Statuta 
Urbis Bomte, p. 1S6.) f See the Statuta IJrbis 

Eomae, L 3, c. 87 — 59, p. 185, 186. I have already given an idea of 
this municipal code. The races of STagona and Jlonte Testaceo are 
likewise mentioned in the Diary of Peter Antonins, from 1401 to 1417. 
(Muratoii, Script. Eerum Italicarum, tom. xxiv. p. 1124.) 

i The Pallium, which Menage so foolishly derives from Palmaritm, 
is an easy extension of the idea and the words, from the robe or cloak, 
to the materials, and from thence to their application as a prize. 
{Muratori, dissert 33.) ' For these 

expenses, the Jews of Eome paid each year eleven hundred and thirty 
florins, of which the odd thirty represented the pieces of silver for 
which Judas had betrayed his master to their ancestors. There was a 
foot-race of Jewish, as weE as of Christian, youths. (Statuta Drbis, 
ibidem.) • ^ This extraordinary buU-feast in the 

Coliseum is described, from tradition rather than memory, by Ludovico 
Buonconte Monaldesco, in the most ancient fragments of Eoman aimals 
(Mtmatori, Script. Eerum. Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 535, 536); and how- 
ever fanciful they may seem, they are deeply marked with the colours 
of truth and nature. ^ , 
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coDflicts that the blood of the Homans should have been 
shed; jet, in blaming their rashness, n'e are compelled to 
applaud their gallantry ; and the noble volunteers, -who dis- 
play their magnificence, and risk their lives, under the bal- 
conies of the fair, excite a more generous sympathy than the 
thousands of captives and malefactors ^vho ■were reluctantlv 
dragged to the scene of slaughter.* * * § 

This use of the amphitheatre ■was a rare, perhaps a sin- 
gular, festival ; the demand for the materials "was a daily.and 
continual want, which the citizens could 'gratily without 
restraint or remorse. ' In the_^ fourteenth century;, a scan- 
dalous act of concord secured to both factions the pri\’ilege 
of extt’acting stones from the free and common quarry of 
the Coliseum ;•}■ and Poggius laments that the greater part 
of these stones had been burnt to lime by the folly of the 
Homans-J To check this abuse, and to prevent the hoc- ■ 
.turnal crimes that might be perpetrated in the vast and 
gloomy recess, Eugenius the Eourth surrounded it with a 
wall ; and, by a charter long extant, granted both the ground 
and edifice to the monks of an adjacent 'conTent.§ After 
his death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of the people; 
and had they themselves respected the noblest monument 
of their fathers, they might have justified tlie resolve that it' 

. should never be degraded to private property. The inside 
was damaged; but in the middle of' the sixteenth century, 
an' era of taste and learning, the exterior circumference of 
one thousand six: hundred and twelve feet was still entire 
and inviolate ; a triple elevation of fourscore arches, ' which 
rose to the .height of one hundred and eight feet. Of the 
present ruin, the nephews of Paul the Third are the guilty 

* Muratori has given a separate dissertation (the tiventj-.ninth) to 
the games of the Italians in the middle ages. 

+ In a concise hut instructive memoir, the Abb6 Barthelemy 
(Mdmoires de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. ssviiL p. 5S5) has 
mentioned this agree'ment of the factions of the fourteenth century, 
de Tiburtino faciendo in the Coliseum, from an original act in the • 
archives of Eome. J Coliseum . . ; . ob stultitiam 

Eomanorum majori ex 'parie ad calcem deletum, says the indignant 
Poggius (p. 17);’ but his expression, too strong for the present age, 
must be very tenderly applied to the fifteenth century. 

§ Of the blivetan monks, Hontfaucon (p. 112) affirms this fact from 
the memorial of Flaminius Vacca (No. 72). They still hoped, ou 
Bome future occasion, to revive and -vindicate their grant. 
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agents; and every traveller •R’fco views the Pamese palace 
may curse the sacrilege and luxury of these upstart princes.*' 
A similar reproach is applied to the Barherini; and the 
repetition of injury might be -dreaded from every 'reign, till 
the Coliseum was placed under the safeguard of religion by 
the most liberal oi the pontifis, Benedict the Pourteenth, 
who consecrated a spot which persecution and fable had 
stained with the blood of so manv Christian martyrs.f 

When Petrarch first gratifiedi his eyes with a view of 
those monuments, whose scattered fragments so far surpass 
the most eloquent descriptions, he was astonished at the 
supine indifference J of the Eomans themselves ;§ he was 
humbled rather than elated by the discovery, that except 
his friend Eienzi and one of the Colonna, a stranger of the 
Ehone was more conversant with these antiquities than tho 
nobles and natives of tho metropolis.*!! The ignorance and 
credulity of the Eomans are elaborately displayed in the 
old survey of the city, which was composed about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century ; and without dwelling 
on the manifold errors of name and place, the legend of the 
Capitol** may provoke a smile of contempt and indignation. 

* After moasuring the priscus nmphitheatri gyrus, Montfaucon 
(p. 142) only adds, that it was entire under Paul 111.; tncendo clamat 
lluratori (Annaii d'ltalia, tom. siv. p. 371) wore freely reports the 
guilt of the Famese pope, and the indignation of tho Itom.an people. 
Against the nephen-a of Urban have no other evidence than 

the vulgar saying, “Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fccere Barherini,” 
. which was perhaps suggested by the resemblance of the words. 

+ As an antiquarian and a priest, Jlontfaucon thus deprecates tho 
ruin of tile Colweum : Quod si non suopte merito atqiie pulchritudine 
dignum fuisset quod improhaa nrccret menus, indigna res utiquo in 
locum tot martyrum cruoro sacrum tantopere saovitum ease. 

i Yet tho Statutes of Rome (1. 3, c. 81, p. 182) impose a fine of five 
hundred aurri on whosoever shall demolish any ancient edifice, no 
ruinis civitaa deformetur, ct ut antique mdificia dccorcm urbis per- 
petuo representeut. § In his firat visit to Romo 

{s-u. 1SS7. Seo llCmoircs eur P<!trarque, tom. 1, p. 322, &c.) Petrarch 
is st.-ucl: mute miraculo rerum tantarum, et stuporia mole ohrutus. 
.... Prxaentia vero, minim dicta, nihil imminuit : verc m.ajor 
fuit Roma majoresque sunt reliquLu quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab 
hSc urbe domitum, sed t.am sero ’domitum, miror. (Opp., p. G05. 
FamilLarcs, ii. 14. Joanni Columna:.) ^ He eiccn’«; 

and praises the rare knowledge of John Colonna, Qui cniro ho'die 
magis ignari rerum Romanarura, quam Romani cives? Invitus dicu 
Jusquara minus Roma ognoscitur quam Romm. • 

•• After tho description of the Capitol, he adds, Etatum craut quot 

TOE. VII. 2 n 
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“ The Capitol,” says the anonymous Briter, “ is so named 
as being the head of the world ; where the consuls and 
senators 'formerly resided for tbe government of - the city 
and the globe.. The strong and lofty walls were covered 
with glass and gold, and crowned with a roof of the richest 
and most curious carving. Below the citadel stood a palace 
of gold for the greatest part decorated with precious stones, 
and whose value might be esteemed at one third of the 
world itself. The statues of aU the provinces were arranged 
in order, each with a small bell suspended from its neck ; 
and such was the contrivance of art and magic,* that if the 
province rebelled against Borne, the statue turned round 
to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet of 
the Capitol reported the prodigy, and the senate was admo- 
nished of the impending danger.” A second example of 
less importance, though of equal absurdity, may be drawn 
from the two marble horses, led by two naked youths, 
which have since been transported from the baths of Con- 
stantine to the Quirinal hilL The groundless application 
of the names of Phidias and Praxiteles may perhaps be 
excused; but these Grecian sculptors should not have been 
removed abote four hundred years from the age of Pericles 
to that of Tiberius ; they should not have been transformed 
into two philosophers or magicians, whosh nakedness was 
the symbol of truth and knowledge, who revealed to • the 
emperor his most secret actions; and, after refiising all 
pecuniary recompense, solicited the honour of leaving this 
eternal monument of themselves-f Thus awake to the 

Bant mandi provinciaa ; et habebat quielibet tintinnabalnm ad collnm. 
Et erant ita per magicam artem dispodtse, at qiiando aliqua regio 
^mano imperio rebellia erat, statim imago illius provinpi® vertebat 
se contra illam; unde iintinnabulum resonabat quod.pendebat ad 
colltsa* tuncque vates Capitolii qui erant oustodes senatui, &c. He 
. mentions an example of tbe Saxons and Suevi, ■who, after they had 
been subdued .by Agnpps, again rebelled: tintinnabalum sonuit; 
Bacerdos qui erat in speculo in hebdomada senatoribns nuntiavit; 
Agrippa marched back and reduced the^Persians. (.^onym. in 
Montfaucon, p. 297, 298.) ' * The same writer aCarms' 

that Vii^ captus a Bomanis inviaibiliter exiit ivitque 37eapolim. ^ A 
Boman magician, in the eleventh century, is introduced by 'VV'illiam of 
Malmesbury (de Gestis Begum Anglorum, 1. 2, p. 86) ; and in the time 
- of Flaminius-^acca (No. 81, 10-3), it was the.-. vulgar belief that the 
Etranger3'(thd'ffoJ^) invoked the demons for discovery of hidden 
treasures. ' ' ' , , Anonym, p. 239. Montfaucon (p. 191) 
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poTTer of magic, the Eomans were insensihle to the beauties 
of art; no more than fire statues were risible to the eyes of 
Poggius ; and of the multitude which chance or design had 
buned under the ruins, the resurrection was fortunately 
delayed till a safer and more enlightened age.* The Nile, 
which now adorns the Vatican, had been .explored by some 
labourers, in digging a vineyard near the temple, or convent, 
of the Minen-a; but the impatient proprietor, who' was 
tormented by some visits of curiosity, restored the unpro- 
fitable marble to its former grave.f The discovery .of a 
statue of Pompey, ten feet in length, was the occasion of a 
law-silit. It had been found Under a partition-wall; the 
equitable judge had pronounced, that the head should be 
separated from the bodyto satisfy the claims of the conti- 
guous owners ; and the sentence would have been .executed, 

juEtly observes that if Aleiander be represented, these st.-itacs c-annot 
bo the work of Phidias (Olympiad 83) or Praiiteles (Olympiad 104), 
who lived before that conqueror. (Plin, Hist, ivatur. 34, 19). 

* Wiliiam of Jlaimesbtiry (1. 2, p.-SG, SD relates a marvellous dis- 
covery (a-D. 1040) of P.allas, the son of Evander, who had been slain 
by Tumus ; the perpetual light in bis septilclire ;*a Latin epitaph ; 
the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant ; the enormous wound in his 
breast (pectus porforat ingens), &c. If this fable rests on the slightest 
foundation, wc may pity the bodies, as well as the statues, that wero 
exposed to the air 'in a barbarous age. [Gibbon quotes William of 
M.almeshuir only to laugh at him ; but for the estraordin.ary wonder.? 
believed and tc'ti in Rome at that time, consult Benjamin of Tudcl.-u 
Travels, p. 67, edit. Bohn. He found there eighty halls of the eighty 
eminent kings, who were all called Imperator, from king Tarquin to 
king Pepin : the palace of king Vespasian, nearly three miles in cir- 
cumference, in which a battle w.as fought and more than 100,000 slain, 

“ who,»o bone.s are hung up there even to the present day a ropre.scnt.a- 
tion of this battle in sculptured marble : and a cave underground, “ coB- 
taining the king and his queen, on their throne.’, surrounded by about 
one hundred nobles of their court, nil embalmed by phy.sicians hnd in 
good preaeivation to this day.” Credulity seems to have had no limit.s 
in tli.at age — ^E d.] -i Prope porticum Mincrv.'e, 

Etalua est recubantis, cujus caput Integra cfiigic tanta: magnitudinis, 
Ut Eigna omnia cxccdnt. Quid-am ad plautandos arborcs scrolics 
•facien.s dcto.vit. Ad hoc visendum cum plurcs indic.s m.agis concur- 
rcrunt, stropitum adcuntiiini fastidiumquc peHo.-.-us, horii p.alronuH* 
conge.sla humo texit, (Poggius dc Vnrictate Fortuna;, p. 12.) [In' 
tlie fiBceuth Centura- the relic? of p-asl ages were eagerly sought l.ir 
and higlily. prized. IJio extraa-ag-mt remuneration <tf" tho.’e v/ho 
di’oovoi-cd them temp.'c.: intmy to jinpo'e .spuridu? .antiquities on 
credulous enthusiasm, Pomp.ymus Lmtus was accused of partici].atiiig 

2u2 
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if the intercession of a cardinal, and the liberality of a pope, 
liad not rescued the Koman hero from the hands of his 
barbarous countrymen.* 

, ’But the clouds of barbarism were gradually dispelled; 
and the peaceful' authority of Martin the Pifth and his suc- 
cessors restored the ornaments of the city as well aS the 
'order of the ecclesiastical State. The improvements of 
...Eome, since the fifteenth century, have not been the spon- 
taneous produce of freedom and industry. . The first and 
-imost na'tural root of a great cityTs the labour andpopu- 
: lousness of the adjacent countiy, which supplies the mate- 
rials of subsistence, of manufactiu'es, and of foreign trade. • 
But the greater part of the Campagna of Borne is reduced 
to a dreary and desolate wilderness ; the overgrown estates 
of the princes and the clergy are cultivated by the lazy 
. hands of indigent and hopeless vassals ; and the scanty har- 
vests are confined or exported for the benefit of a mono- 
poly. A second and more artificial cause of the growth of a 
metropolis, is the residence of a monarch,- the expense of a 
luxurious court, and the tributes of dependent provinces. 
Those pro'rinces and tributes had been lost in the fall of the 
empire ; and if some streams of the silver of Peru and tho 
gold of Brazil have been attracted by the Va'tican, the reve- 
nues of the cardinals, the fees-of office, the oblations of pil*. 
grims and clients, and the remnant of ecclesiastical taxes, 

, afford a poor and precarious supply, which maintains how- 
ever the.idleness of the coutt and city. The population of 
Borne, far below the measure of the great capitals of Europe’, 
does not exceed one hundred and seventy thousand inha- 
^bitants -f and within the spacious enclosure of the walls, 

in the forgeries, of which he was the victim. See note to ch. 30, voL iii, 

• p. 390. — Ed.] * See the Memorials of Flaminius Tacca, 

no. 57, p. 11, 12, at the end of the Koma Antica-of Kardini (1704, -in 
quarto.) [Some curious facts relating to this statue' jure given in 
Lord 'Byron’s notes to Childe Harold, Canto iv. stanra 87. Fope 
Julius III. purchased it of the contenffing owners for five hundred 
crowns and presented it to cardinal Capo di Ferro. "When the French 
acted the-Brutus of Voltaire in the Coliseum, they removed the statue to 
the arena, so that fhe scenic Caesar might fall at the hase of that very 
Pompey which was supposed to have heen sprinhled with the great 
■ hero’s hloori.— Ed.] + In ’the year 1709, the inhabitants of 

Borne (without including eight or ten thousand Jews) amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand five hundred and sistyyight souls. 
'' (Lahat, Voyages en Espagne et' en Italic, tom. iii., p. 217, 218.) In 
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ficence whicli tad been^ displayed in palaces and temples Tvaa 
. directed witt equal zeal to revive and emulate the labours 
of antiqtiity. Prostrate obelisks Tvere- raised from the 
ground, and, erected in the most conspicuous places; of the 
eleven ' aqueducts of the Caesars and consuls, three were 
restored; the'- artificial rivers were conducted over . a long 
series of old,' or of new, arches, .to discharge into marble 
basins a flood of salubrious and refreshing waters ; and the 
spectator, impatient to ascend the steps of St. Peter’s, is 
• detained by a column of Egyptian granite, which rises 
between two, lofty and perpetual fountains, to the height 
of one hundred and twenty feet. The map, the descrip- 
tion, the monuments, of ancient Pome, have been eluci- 
dated by the diligence of the antiquarian and the student 

could no longer be kept inactive, these vigilant observers of its ways 
provided for it this lightest employment, in order to withdraw its 
attention from the sources of valuable information. This has prompted 
the fostering care bestowed in Italy on poetry, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, .and music. Brilliant genius has been so nurtured; but 
all'its productions have one common character and the same uniform 
tendency; they hill, they do not awaken, thought; they give imagi- 
nation the ascendancy over reason ; they, take excited feeling by 
surprise, and carry it away the insnared captive of superstition. The 
fascinated slave has thus lost sight of truth, ’and every stray glance 
fttdts forbidden secrets has been reprehended as a crime. ICever be it 
forgotten, that the readers of Ariosto and Tasso, and the enthusiastic 
worshippers of Raphael and Michael Angelo, allowed Gtalileo to be 
imprisoned. It is well to cultivate the fine arts as graceful attendants 
On more useful and ennobling purcuits, but it is better wholly to neglect 
them, than permit their usurpation of too high a place. — Ed.] 

*. The Pere Montfaucon dLstributes his own observations into twenty 
days, (he should have styled them weeks, or months,) of his visits to ' 
the different parts of the city. (Diarium Italicum, c. 8 — 20. p. 104 — 
SOI). That learned Benedictine reviews the topographers of ancient 
Rome ; the first efforts of Blondus, Fulvius, Martianus, and Faunus, 
the superior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his learning been equal 
to his labours; the writings of Onuphrius Panvihius, qui omnes obscu- 
ravit, and the recent but imperfect books of Donatus and RardinL 
Yet Montfaucon still sighs for a more complete plan and description 
•of the old city, which must be attained by the' three following 
methods ; 1. The measurement of the space and intervals of the ruins, 

2. The study of inscriptions and the 'places where .they were found. 

3. The investigation of all the acts, charters, diaries, of the middle 
ages which name any spot or building of Rome. The laborious work, 
such as Montfaucon desired, must be promoted by princely or public 
munificence; but the great modem plan of Rolli (a.d. 1748) would 
furnish a solid and accurate basis for the ancient topography of Roma, 
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Ahima eiplained, V. 2/8, anil note. 
Abundanlim, general of the East, anil 
patron of the eunnch Eutropins, is dis- 
graced and exiled by him, iii. 4SS. 

Abyla, the fair of, plundered hr the Sara- 
Miis, vi. S7, and note. 

Ahyssimans) converted to Christianity hy 
Erumentius, ii. 366. Their early history, 
vi. 492, 494, and'note. Alliance with J usti- 
nian, 495. Their settlement in Temen 
. conquered by Kashirvan, v. 1 38, and note. 
History ot their church and of their in- 
tercourse with the Portuguese, v. 27Gj 
283, and 7iotes. See also Ethiopia. 
Acaeius, bishop of Atnida, an uncommon 
instance of episcopalbenevolence, iii. 520. 
Acaeius, father of the empress Theodora, 
iv. 293. 

Acciainoli, banters of Plorence, obtain the 
sovereigntv of Athens, vu, 81. 

Aeepfiaii, of Egypt, the " headless sect,” v. 
238. • 

Acesius, the noratian, favoured by Constan- 
tine, and inrited to the council of Kicc, 

• ii. 388. 

Aelmia, its extent, i. 29. Principality of, 
held by the Villehardonins after the 
fourth CTUsade, vii. 7, 19, notes. 

Achilles, a name given to one of the Vandal 
gen ends, iv. 360. 

Achilleus, rebellion of, in Egypt, sup- 
pressed by Diocletian, i. 4-35. 

Aeolyth, the commander of the Varangians, 
vi. 202, 278, tiote. 

Acre, the memorable siege of, by the cru- 
saders, vi. 502. Pinal loss of, o22. 
Acropolita, the historian, minister of John 
Vataces and Theodore Lascaris, viL 49. 
.Punished for freely spealanghis opinion, 
52. His account of Baldwin’s flight from 
Constantinople, 59, note. ■ 

Actions, legal, institutes of Justinian re- 
specting, V, 72. 

Aclium, a~review of Boman afiairs after the 
battle of, i. 79. 

Adam, Mahometan opinion respecting, v. 

. 471. 

, Adam, of Bremen, his account of the Obo- 
trites, in- 364, note. Of the Angli, iv. 226, 
note. 

Adarmati, the Persian general, conquers 
Syria, V. 139. 

Adductus, a martyr under Diodetian, ii. 
160.. ' 

Addison, his description of the road through • 
the Apennines, ui. 396, 'note. His opinion 
- on the correspondence of Christ and 
Abgarus v. 363, note. Celebrates Bipadle 
and its founder, vii, 240. His Treatise 
oil Coins referred to, 360, note 
jiAdhed, the last of the Eatimite dynasty in 
Egypt, is deposed by A'oured'din, and 
dies, vi. 492. 

Adhemar, bishop of Pny, appointed by 
Urban IL to attend the first crusade, 
as legate, vi. 404. Associated with Ray- 


mond in the command of his division, 
422. Distrusts the legend of the Holy 
Lance, 451. Adopts it, '452. His dea'h, ol 
the plague, hefore.4.ntioch, 461. . 

Adiabene. See Assyria. 

■Administration of the empire, treatise of 
C^nstMtine Poiphyrogeuittts concerning 

Admiral, a name of Saracen extraction, vi. 
203, and note. 

Adolphus, or -ithaulphns, the brother-in 
-law of Alaric, bnngs him a reinforce- 
ment of troops, iii. 428. -Derivation of 

. the name, 428, note. Is made connt of the 
domestics to the new emperor Attains, 
434. Succeeds .Marie as king of ths 
Goths, aud concludes a peace with Hm 
norius, 453. His marriage with Placidia, 
454. jlarches into Spain, 463. Is assas- 
sinated, 469. 

Adoption, how performed in Borne, v. 60, 
note, 'llie two kinds of, under the 
Greek empire, vi 4-33, note . , See Anrcga. 
iion. 

Adoration of the Roman emperor, an East- 
ern fashion adopted by Diocletian, i, 457 . 
Description of the cerenjony apd deriva- 
tion of the term, vi 203, anil note. • 

Adorno, the Genoese governor of Phocma, 
convevs Amnrath IL from Asia to Europe, 
vii. 39’6. 

Adrian, the emperor, see Hadrian. 

Adrian L, pope. Iris alliance vvith Charle- 
ina_gne agamst the Lombards, v. 385. 
His reception of Oiarlemagne at Rome, 
389. Gives him the mosaics of Ravenna, 
322, iio/e; vu.45t. Asserts the fictitious 
donation of Constantine the Great, 893. 
Accepts the decrees of the second coun- 
cil 01 Mce in'favonr of image-worship, 
393. Threatens to excommunicate the 
Greek emperors for not restoring the 
estates of the church, 400. The trophies 
of his fame, 402; • 

Adrian Vd. puls Arnold of Brescia to death, 
vii. 356. 

Adriancple. ,See Hadrianople. ' 

Adulis, a se? port, now Arkiko, iv. 317, 
and note. 

Adultery, an ineipiahle crime among the 
early Germans, i..253, and note. Distinc- 
tion's of and liow pumshpd by Augustus, 
v. 85. Bv the Cliristian emperors, 87. 
Proof of It required by the iaw of Ma- 
homet, 514. 

.Sdesius, the Neo-PIatohist, successor of 
lamhlichus, directs the studies of Julian, 
iLoll. lliei his school at Pergamus, 
515. - 

.Sdui, the, of Ganh Their ^te and tax- 
ation under Constantine, ii- 240. 

.£gidius, after the death of .Etius, renden 
himself independent in Ganl, and is 
elected king bv the Pranks, iv. 70. De- 
feats Theodoric IL kin^ of the Visigoths 
. at Orleans, and checks his progress, 84, 
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Ailnrvi, (the Cat), a name given to TimcK 
. tlieus, patriarch of Alexandria t. 235, 
nott. SeeTimo'.h/. 

Ah: la C^cpel/c. decorated by Charlemagne, 
V. 392, rih 454. 

battle of, bcMreen the iiaraccns 
and the Greeks, vi. 2S. 

Aj'zx, the sepulchre of) ii. ISS. 

Allah, or Ocba Ben Safe, invades Afric^ 
vii. 77, rrote. Beaches the Atlantic 
Ocean, 79, ncU. His death, 80, note. 
Almira, see Chemmis. 

Alaai, invade Asia, i. 393. Conqnered hr 
the Hans, iii. 1C2. Join the Goths who 
hrf emiarrated into Thrace, ISO. Some 
join Badagaisns in his invasion of^ Italy, 
3S5. Othera serve against him in tfie 
army of Stilicho, 3077 Occupy Cartha- 

f ena and Lnsitania, 403. Are employed 
y .£titis to defend Gaol, iv. 5. Some 
stfll encountered in Asia, at the foot of 
Jfonnt Cancasns, by the Avars, and by 
Ziuzis, iv. 45C. 'fheir name combined I 
with that of the Goths in Catalonia, vii. 
75, note. • See Golhe and VcndaU. 

Aiaiie, the Goth, learns the art of war 
under Theodosins the Great, iii. 265. 
Becomes the leader of the Gothic revolt, 
and ravages Greece, SS5. 'Escapes from 
EtiUcho, ^2. Is Mpoinied master-eene- 
‘ lal of the eastern Dlvricnra, 344. Is de- 
clared kmg of the Visigoths, 345. Hii 
invasion of Italy, 346. Is defeated by 
Stilicho at PoUentia, 352. Again defeated 
near Terona and driven ont of Italy, 356. 
Is, by treaty wrth Honorins, declared 
master-general of Ulrricnm, 3S2. His 
pleas and motives for "marching to Borne, 
394. Encamps under the w^ of that 
e:ty,S97. Accepts a ransom, and raises 
the si^e, 420. His negotiations with the 
emperor Honorins, 429. His second 
siege of Borne, 4-32. Places Attains on 
' the imperial throne, 4-34. Degrades him, 
4-37. Seizes the city of Bom^ 438. His 
sack of Eome, compared with that by 
the emperor Charles T. 447. F,etirra 
from Borne, and ravages the South of 
Italy, 449. His death and hmial, 452. 
Atari c U. king of the Goths, his overthrow 
hy Clo".^, king of the Tranks, iv. 177. 
Alatkens, a warrior of the 0;tTOroth», 
saves their infant king, iii. 164. Arrives 
on the Danabe 169. "Eorces a passage, 
171. Betreati, 203. Is defeated and 
kflled, 204. 

Alania, a Homan Legion, raised by Osar, 
i. note. 

Alazims, a leader of the Tisigoths, iiL 165, 
17L See Priligern. 

Atharmi, a fchigdom in Asia, conquered hy 
Trajan, i. 7. IVar with Armenia, in 

272. 

Allaiiians, of Asia, among thB__ troops of 
Sapor, at the siege of Amida, in 318- 
AUanisrj of Greece; (Epirnsj, revolt nndcr- 


Scanderbeg, vii. 233. A Celtic race, 2Si, 
note-, ravage the Morea, 334. - 
Alierie, the son of Jfarozia, his revolt, and 
goveiTunent of Bone, v. 422. 

AlKaedie of France, persecntion of, vn 249. 
Alitrtus, Clodins, Governor of Britain, n 
141. Opposes Didius JSIianns, 142. A'e- 
gotiates with Sevems, 15L IsTlEfeated 
and killed in the battle of Lyons, 152. 

the ponti^ converted to "Christianity, 

■ by his family, iii. 250, note. 

. the senator, defended hv Boettiias, 

when accused of treason, iv. 250. 

Al Boehari^ compiled, from the memorials 
of^llahbmet, the Son na , or oral law, r. 
4 / 0 . 

Alloiieia, wife of Theodotic and sister of 
Ciovis, iv. 164. 

Alioirt, king of the Lombards, bis treaty 
with Justinian, iv. 522. His history, 
V. 97 . His alliance with the Avars 
agamst the Gepidre, 99. Eedcces the 
Gepidm, 109. He undertakes the con- 
quest of Italy, 101. .Orerruns what is 
now called Lombardy, 104. Assumes 
the regal title there, 104. Takes Pavia, 

_ and make it his capital dtv, 105. Is 
murdered at the instigatioa of his queen 
P-osamond, 107- 

ARomo:, archbishop of Toledo and cardiial 
Legate in Italy, vn, 416. 

Alchemy, the boo5a of, in Egypt, destroyed 
by Dtocletian, L 437. A mvourite study 
in Arabia, vL 150. 

Aldue Slanntiru, establislfts his press at 
Venice, viL 257- 

Alepyo, siege and capture of, hr the Sara- 
cens, vi. 47. L* recovered by the Greeks, 
176 . Seixsd by Saladin, 453. Is taken 
and sacked bv Tamerlane, vii. 175. 

Alena, site cfr L 46, note. , 

Alexander the Great, cmbaisy of the Ro- 
mans to, T. 9, note; said to have -been 
born in Ejrirns, vH. 2821 
Alexander Seeerai, tbe time of his hirai, 
Llsl, nole. Is declared Ct^rhy the em- 
peror Elagabalns, le/. Is raised to the 
throne, 189. Hi intrepidity, 195. Is 
murdered, 218. Examination into his . 
pretended victory over Arfrixeiies, 2CG. 
Showed a regard for the Christian reli- 
gion, in 137.” 

Alexander uncle and colleague of Constan- ■ 
tme Poiphyn^eailuj, v. S22. 

Alexander, auehbUhop of ^exandr^ ex- 
communicate Arias for his heresy ,ii. 40 4. 
AlexarAer, a B.vxantiae scribe, why called 
- Psalliction, iv. 505. 

Alexander IIL pope, estabh’shes the papH 
clectinu in the college of card inal s, viL 
375. . - . , 

Alexandra, the, of Lycophron predicts the, 
greatness of Home, v, 9, note. 

Alexandria, a geaer^ massacre th^ by 
order of the^empercr Caracalla, E 173- 
FurU erected there ly him, 173. The 
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meat at ^venna to her father Theodo- bis historical .merit, 196. His chuactes 
ric, iv. 2M. Her history and cliaracter, of the nobles of Rome, 406, 

395. Her death, 59S, note. - Jmmmiui Saeeas, the Xeo-Platonist, i. 466. 

dxalphl, discovery of the Pandests, v. 41, Ammonms, the mathematician, his mea- ’ 
note. Inventioi of the mariner’s compass, snrement of the circnit of Rome, iii 

117, note; vi. 319, note. Its trade and 421. 

present state, S2(r, Passage of pilgrims Ammonius, the monk of Aleiandria, hii 
to Palestine, 369. • ■ martyrdom, v, 212. 

Amalric. Sta Amauty, Anwyarares, or Almogavares, their origin, 

Amandas, a leader of the Bagandse, i. 423. sai. 75, note. 

AmanliuSj tht eunuch, rules the palace of Amorian dynasty, v. 310. 

Anastasius, iv. 2S6, put to death, 2B7. Amorlum, siege *and destruction of, by the 
^mcKry, or Amalric, king of Jerusalem, vi caliphMotiisem, vL 164. 

496. /fiwhiforfiirr, bishop of Iconium, gains the 

Amazons, improbability of any eociety of, favour of the emperor Theodosms by an 
i. 380, note. orthodox Ion mot, iii. 221, and note. 

Amhassadors, iientment of the . Persian by Amphitheatre of Titus, L 59. Sesenptioa ' 

■ Justinian, iv. 491. General reception of, of the, 416; viL 460. 

in the Byzantine court, ri. 204. AmpouUe, la Sainte, the fable of, iv. 166, 

Amber, a Roman luxury, i. 72. Presented Amroa, his conversion, v. 501. Supports 
1 0 Iheoderic by the ambassadors of the Moatriyah, 526. His birth and eharac- 
.ffist^ iv. 259, note. ter, vL 54. Hi s invasion and conquest of 

Amiitiott, reflections on the violence and Egypt, 66. Is said to have destroved 
various operations of that passion, v.357. the library of Alexandria, 64. .His ad- 
vi. 142, note. ministration there, 67. ffis description 

^fmJrose, St., justifies the use of the srvord of the country, 69. 
asaint heresy, ii. 409. Composed a trea- ..tmroir, the last of the Sofiarides, vi. 172. 
rise on the i'rinity, for the use of the Em- Amnrath L sultan of the Turks, his reign, 
perorGratian,iii.'212, note. His birth and vii,l47. His death, 149. 
promotion to the archhisboprio of Milan Amnrath. II. sultan, his reign and cha- 
236. Opposes the Arian worship of the racter, vii. 266. His two abdications, 
empress Jnstina, 237. Refuses obedience 267,268. Promotes Scanderbeg, 279. Is 
to the imperial power, 239. Controls the defeated by him, 281. Dies, 262. 
emperor Theoaosias, 256. Imposes pe- Amynts, tradition respecting his reign on 
nance ou Theodosius for his cruel treat- the shore of the Bosphon^ i. 177. 
ment of Thessalonica, 258. Employed .rfno, AnnahorAnaiho, a dtyon the Eu- 
his influence over Gratian and Theo- phrates, taken by Julian, iin 18, note, 
dosius, to inspire them with maxims of Anachorets, in monkish history descrihed, 
persecution, 272. Opposes Symmachus, iv. 118, 124, 129. 
the advocate for the old Pagan religion, AnacUtas, pope, gives the title of kin» to 
278. Comfiirts the citizens of Florence Roger count ot Sicily, vL 342. His Jew- 
with a dream, when besieged by Rada- ish extraction, vii. 385. 
gaisns, 368. Auayni, a city of Italy, where pope Boniface 

Ambrosias Aurelian defends Britain against 'VHL was assaulted, vii. 378. Cursed by 
the Saxons, iv. 221. Benedict XI., 379. 

Amelias, Neo-Platonist pbilosopber, i. 466. Anastasia, sister of Constantine the Great ; 
Amelot de la Hoassaie, historian of Venice, her two marriages, i. 503 ; ii 249. 

iv. 31, note. _ ' Anastasia, empress of Tiberius II. v. 111. 

Amida, siege of, by Sapor king of PerHia,ii Anastasia Gregory of Kazianzen’s private 
317. Receives the fugitive inhabitants church at Constantinople, iii. 224. _ 
of Xisibis, iii. 54. Is besieged and taken Anastasius L marries the empress Ariadne, 
by Cabades king of Persia, IV. 346. iv. 247. His war u-ith Theodoric, the 

Amina, the mother of Mahomet, v. 464. Ostrogoth, king of Italy, 262, His eco- 

Amir, the Turkish prince, friend of Canta- nomy celebrated, 320. His long wall 

• ftizene, vii 143. from the Propontis to the Euxine, 340. 

brother of Gelimer,iv. 373. War with Persia, 346. Is humbled by 

Ammiasiixs Marcellinus, the historian, his the Catholic clergy, v. 237, 239. 
sincerity, ii 296. One of the defenders Anastasius II. emperor of Constantinople, 
of Amida, 318. His religious character v. 299. His preparations of defence 
of the emperor Constantins, 421. His against the Saracens, vi 119. 
jjemark on the enmity of Christians St.his martvTdom,r. 173, note. ■ 

, Awards each other, 456. His account of Anathg. SoeAna.- 
■ the fiery obstructions to restoring the Anatolia, conquest of, by the Moguls, vii 
* .temple of Jemsalera, 5.37. Of the contest 128. 

of Damasus and IJrsinus for the bishopric Anatolius, an oSBcer in Julian’s army, iii 
of Rome, iii 90. Testimony in favour of 40, 42, 
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cnted thereby Talcns, TC.-Scdition there, 
. aranst the emperor Theodosius, 250. 
I Tlie city pardoned,' 233. 

Antioch, 13 taken and ruined hv Cliosroes' 
^ king of Persia, ir. 472. Great Je»truction 
af, by an earthquake, o-lO. 

Again seized by Chosroes II. v. 170. 

Is reduced by the Saracens, and ran- 
somed, vi. 47. Is recorered by the Greeks, 
178. Besieged and taken by the first cru- 
saders, 445. Taken iiy Bondocdar, 520. 
Antioch, inHyrcania, the linen of, viL 167. j 
Antiochtts, an officer of the imperial house- i 
hold, ii. 272. 

Antiochns, a proconsul of Greece, appointed 
by Knfinus, iii. 336. 

Anti~Tnho7iianc, a lair sect, v. 2. 

Aiilonitia, the wife of Belisarius, conspires 
against John of Cappadocia, iv.327. Her 
character, 363. Ezamines and comacts 
pope Sylvmns of treachery, 418. Her 
actirity during the siege of Borne, 419. 
Her secret history, 433. Founds a con- 
vent for her retreat, 541.- 
Antonina, the Two, found schools at 
Athens, with salaries for the professors 
1. 73, iv. 352. 

Antoninus, a Eoman refugee at the court of 
Sapor, king of Persia, stimulates .him to 
an invasion of the' Roman pto'vinces,. 
IL 815. 

Antoninus, Marcus.his defensive wars, 1 10. 
Is adopted by Pius at the instance of 
Hadrian, 103. His character, 103. His 
indulgence of Faustina and Commodus, 
111. His war against the united Ger- 
mans, 297. ^Suspicious story of his edict 
in favour of the Christians, li. 134. 
Amoninus Pius, rampart in Scotland built 
during his reign, i. 5. His character, and 
that of Hadrian contrasted, i. 9. Is 
adopted by Hadrian, 101, 

Antoninus, the name revered by the Ro- 
mans, and assumed by sncceedmg empe- 
rors, i. 164, 181. 194. Declined by Alex- 
ander Severus, 195. 

Antoninus Arius, the last representative of 
the name and virtues of the Antonines, 
i. ISO. 

Antoninus, a proconsul of Asia, opposed 
to be Antoninus Pius, before his eleva- 
tion, ii; 129, note. 

Antonins, L. rebels against Domitian in 
germant’i 97, note. ' ’ 

Antony, 5v gave the library of Pergamus 
to Cleopatra, in.285,_fwfc,* vL 66, note. 

An tony, the fir^ monk,invited to Alexandria 
iw Athanasius, ii. 440, note, iv. HI, note. 
His history, lOS. 

Antruslion, a Frank dignity, ir. 187, note, 
^nulinus, a Roinan senator, to whom 
JT Diocletian’s father was a slave, L 421. 
'Anulinus, Jlarimin’s 'pnetorian prefect, i. 
236. 

.rtBulinus, a przetorian pfic^t, gives his 
wppott to Maxentius, i. -SQ. 


Apamca, or Corna, a town at the confiui d 
the Euphrates and Tigris, iii. 20. - 
Afer, Arrius, father-in.law to the emperor 
Knmerian, is killed by Diocletian as 
the presumptive murderer ofUiat prince, 
i. 420. 

Apharban, the Persian, his embassy from 
Karscs to the emperor Galerins, i. 445. 
Aphdal of Egypt captures JerusaJem from 
the Turks, VI. 454. 

Apocalypse, excluded from the sacred 
canon, why now admitted, iii 31, note. 
Disputed by the Alogians, 71. 
Apocaueiis, arimirat of Constantinople, his 
confederacy against John Cautaenzene,' 
■vii. 96. His death, 100. 

Apollinnris, bishop of Eaodic^ his hypo- 
thesis of the dinne incarnation v. 207. 
ApolUnaris, patriarch of Ale.vandria, bnteb- 
.ers his flock in defence of the cathoh'c 
doctrine of the incarnation, v. 272. 
Apollinnris, son of Sidonins, iv. 177. 
ApoVoniates, a lake, reservoir of the springs 
of Olympus, i. 332, 

. ApolloiUus of Tyana, his doubtful character 
i. 374, note. 

Apollonius, ambassador from Jlarrian to 
Attila, iv. 1. 

.Apologies of the primitive Christians rely 
most on the Jewish predictions, ii. 63. 
Julian’s reply to them, 560, note. 
Apostates from Christianity, how treated, 

ii 131. 

Apostles, their liberal poh'cy, ii 51. ’Their 
martyrdom doubted, 101. IVoiship of 
■ their supposed relics, v. 129. 
ApoMeojiroftheRomanemperors, howthis 
custom was introduced, i 91. 

Apparitors, subordinate officers of the 
great puldic functionaries, ii 209. 

Apsimar dethrones Leontius emperor 6t 
Constantinople, and usurps his place, v. 
296. Is dethroned and executed, 297. 
Apulia, is conquered by the Normans, vi 
306. Is confirmed to them by papal 
grant, 312. 

Aqueducts, the noblest monuments of Eo- 
man greatness, i 63. Justly praised by 
Augustus, iii 419. Powdesa in the dtp 
of Rome, iv. 267. 

Aquileia, besieged by the emperor Jlaii- 
min, i 234. By Julian and General J6- 
vinus, ii. 435. Is taken by Attila, iv. 27. 
By Alboin, v. 104. ^ 

Aquilain, a province of ancient Gaui i. 25. 
Rossesseu by the 'Visigoths under IVallia, 

iii 472. Conquered by Clovis, iv. 178. Its 
dukes overcome Iw Charlemagne, v. 403. 
Invasion of the Saracens, vi 129. Re- 
corered by Eudes, 133. 

Aquyrion, the palace in which Constantine 
died, ii. 260. 

Arabia, Augustus fails in his attempt to 
reduce iCi 3. Attacked by the fleets of 
Trajan, 7. Its situation, soU, and climate, 

V. 436. Its divisions, 437, Horses, 439. 
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versUy than llicii opponent*, 227. Per- 
■ Eecuted the Catholics in Africa, iv. 138. 
In Spain, 150. Tlieir irritinjrr desfroyetl, 
iii. 227, ir. 152. Dispute vrith the 'Ca- 
tholic hishops at Lyons, 170. . 

Jrii, a tribe of Ihe Lygians, their terrific 
mode of rrazins: war.’i. 400. 

Jrinihirus, pehcral of the horse to Julian, 

iii. 10; (aftenvards erroneously called 
Arintheus in some editions of Gibbon.) 
Senes Valens against Procopius, 73. In 

. the Gothic war, 128. 

JrioTUhLs seizes two-thirds of the lands of 
the Seqnani, iv. 191. 

Jrislides. Ids apology for Christianity, ii. 
97- His petition to JIarcus Antoninns 
for the cities that had snfi'ered by earth- 
quakes, iv. 548, note. 

Ariilolutus, principal minister of Cams, 
and Diocletian, i. 423. 

Aristotle, the first bv whom the silk-worm 
is mentioned, iv. Sll, no/e. Studied by 
the Arabians, vi. 140, Restored bv the 
Jfaliometans of Spain to the Latin schools, 
147. His logic better adapted to the 
detection of error than to the discovery of 
trath.ii. Tlie oracle of the R'estem uni- 
versities, but in a barbarous form, vii, 37. 
Arius, his learning, character, and opinions, 
ii. 404. Is excommunicated, it. His 
numerous followers, 405. Is banished 
by Constantine, 418. Recalled, and his 
Jiitli approved, 419. His death, it. 

Arius, a Roman whose exercise of paternal 
power was approved by Augustus and 
Seneca, v. 49. 

Arles, JIaiimian seizes the treasures dep<^ 
sit^ there and re-ascends the throne, i,, 
486. Synod of, iu 384, 435. Occupied 
bv the usurper Constantine, iii. 331. Be- 
sieged bv Gerontius, 461. Surrendered 
to Constantins, the general of Honorins, 
463. The seat of government and assem- 
bly of the Seven Provinces, 4S0. De- 
fended by .ffigidins against the Visigotlis, 

iv. 18. Captured by Abderame, vL 129. 
Armenia, is formed into a Roman province 

by Trajan, i.8. Is seized by Sapor king 
of Persia, 337. Tiridates, the native king, 
restored, 438. He is again expelled by 
the Persians, 442. Again restored by 
treaty between the Romans and Per- 
sians', 449. 

— Its conversion to Christianit}', ii. 77, 
272. Is rendered tributary to Persia, on 
the death of Tiridates, 273. Character of 
Arsaces Tiranus, aud his conduct to the 
emperor Jnlipn, iii. 13. Abandoned Iw 
Jorian in the treaty of Dura, 48. 6 
reduced by Sapor to a Persian pmrince,' 
120. Allowed a precarious neutrality, 122. 
^Ds distractions and division between the 
■' 'feraians and-Uih Romans, 521. 

TIftJory of Christianity in, v. 269. 
femquersd by the Mongols, vii. 123. 
Armentarius, name given to Galerius, i. 425. 


Armies. of the Eastern empire, stale of, 
under the emperor Maurice, v. 159. 
Armorica, fabulous settlement of British 
emigrants by Maximus, iii. 235, note. 
The provinces of, form a free govern- 
ment independent of the Romans, 476. 
Not peopled from Britain, i5. note. Sub- 
mits to Clovis king of the Franks, iv. 163. 
Tlie Brelones of this province mistaken 
for Britons, iv. 85, note. Settlement of 
Britons in, 219, note. 

Armour, defensive, is laid aside hy the 
^mans anil adtmted hy the Barbarians, 

iii, 271'. Manufactories of, at Soissons, 

iv. 162, note. 

Arms of the Roman Legions, L 14. ■ - 

Army of the Romans, how composed, L 19, 
How commanded, 20, note. ' Number 
' and disposition of the lemon«, 21. The 
power of the general almo'st despotic, 82. 
Discipline enforced by Augustus, 9G.Con- 
, stantine’s military pob'ev, ii, 214. Ad- 
mission of slaves, ”220. fiarbarian auxi- 
liaries. 221. Lands bestowed on veterans, 
148, 220, note. 

Arnold of Brescia, his heresy and history, 
vii 352. 

Amulph, king of Germany, vi 263. 
Aromatics, the importation and use of 
them at Rome, i 73, and note. 

AmaJ, king of Hungary, vi 263, note ; 265. 

His dynasty, 274. ' 

Arragon, derivation of the namei i 24, 
note. 

Arrneeni of Pliny, probably Saracens, v. 
447, note. 

Arrian, liis visit to, and description of. 

Colcbos, iv. 476, 483. ‘ 

Arrechis, dnke of Beneventnm, v. 409. 
Arrogation, Roman ceremony of adontion. 
V. 60, note, 

Arsaces, a king of Armenia under Arcadms 
iii 521. ’ 

Arsaces Tiranns, king of Armenia, Ms cha- 
racter, and disaffection to the emperor 
Julian, iii. 13. 'Withdraws .his troops 
treacherously from the Roman terrioo 
31. His disastrous end, 120. ' 

Arsacides of Partliia, riv-ils of Rome, v. SIG. ' 
.^frsaci</«ofArmenia.deified. Theirstatues 
•overthrown, i. 439. Their government 
suppressed by the Romans, iii 521. Their 
descendants degraded from the royal 
dignity, 522. - Length of their reign, 523. 
Arsariasjjiatriarch of Constantinople, sue- 
ceeds ClirySostom, iu. 506. 

.ifrfcniitr, ahlsliop contemporary with Atha- 
nasius, ii 427 

Arsenins, tutor of Arcadins, iii, 315. 

Arsenins, patriarch of Constantinople, ex- 
communicates Michael Palauiogns, vii. 
62. Paction of the Arsenites, 63. 

Artalan, king of Parthia, is defeated and 
slain by Artarerxesking of Persia, i. 250. 
Artalan, an Armenian prince, kills Gon- 
tharis, iv.499. Conspires against the em- 
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wars and treaty rrith the emperor Valcns, 

iii. 128. , Is defeated hy the Huns and 
retires into the mountains, 165. His 
visit to Theodosins, death and funeral. 
202. 

Athamisiti}, St, archbishop of Alexandria, 
confesses his understanding bewildered 
by meditating on the divinity of the 
Ixigos, ii. 400. General view of his opi- 
nions, 409. ' Is banished, 419. Hiv edu- 
cation and character, 424. His election 
irregular and. preripitate, 426. He is 
snnnhoned to appear at Tyre, 423. Is 
banished to Treves, and restored, 430, 
Is degraded by the conncil of Antioch, 
and withdran-s to Eome, 431. Is restored 
throngh the iuflnence of Constans, 4.33. 

, is again expelled, 440. Retires among 
the monks of Thehais, 4-42. Is again 
restored, 554. Perseented and expelled 
by Julian, 556. Is again concealed in the 

■ desert, 557. P>etnrns to Alexandria, iiL 
59. Death 86, Jlonastidsm reared and 
organised hy him, and recommended to 
the 176516111 Church, ir. 109, nole; 112, 
note. Not the anthor of the creed attri- 
buted tobira, 146, note. 

AtTumanm, patriarch of Constantinople, 
his contests with the Greek emperor An- 
drohiens the Elder, viL 84, 

Athanlphne. See Adolphus. 

Athelstan, plants a Saxon colony at Exeter, 

iv. 218. 

Atkenais, danj-hter of the philosopher Lean- 
tins. See Eudoda. 

Athens, its narrow policy, and decrease in 
•the number of its citizens, i. 42. libra- 
ECs spared by the Goths, 336. Kaihl 
Eirength of the repubhc of, during its 
prosperity, 517, note. 

Is laid' under contribution by Alaric 

the Goth, iii. 337- 

Review of the philosophical history of, 

iv. 350. The schools of, silenced by the 
emperor Jnstinian, 355. 

— :- Revolutions oC alter the emsades, and 
its present state, vii. 7, 80, 

Athos, Mount, beatific visions of the monks 
of, vii. 105. 

Atlantic Ocean, derivation of its name,i S3. 

Atlas, Mount, described, i. 33, note. 

Atmddan. See Hippodrome. 

Atri^atfia, a province of Armenia, in 273. 

Alsriz, lieutenant of Malek Shah, takes 
Jerusalem, vi. 394. 

Attacotli, a Caledonian trib^ Si. IIL 

Attains, pre.'ect of Rome, is chosen em- 
peror bv the senate, under the influence 
of Alaric, iin 434. Is publicly degraded, 
4^. His future fortune, 465. 

Attains, a. noble vonth of Auvergne, his ad- 
ventures, iv. 200. 

Attila, the Hnn, description of his person 
and character, iin 550. His comjnests, 
553. Exaggeration of them, i6, note. 
Called the" scourge of God, 562. Im- 


poses terms of peace on Theo-losius 
the Younger, 565. Oppresses Theodosius 
hy his ambassadors, 568. Description of 
his royal residence, 572. His receptinu 
of the amhasridors of Theodosins, 574. 
Celebrated ‘under the name of Etzel in 
the Kibeluagen-lied; probable origin ol 
the fiction, 577, note. His behaviour 
on discovering the scheme of Theo- 
dosins to get him assassinated, 573. 
His haughty messages to the emperors 
of the East and West, iv. 2. The friend 

' of .Stills, 4. Demands the princess 
Honoriain marriage, 13. His mvarion 
of Ganl, 15. His oration to his troops 

' on the approach of Stins and Theo- 
doric, 20. Battle of Chalons, 21. His 
invasion of Italy, 25. His retreat pur- 
chased by A’alentiniau, 32. His mar- 
riage and death, 34. 

Attnarii, a tribe of I'ranks, in 474. 

Atps and Cyhete, the lable of, allegorized by 
Julian, ii- 511. 

Auction, tax on sales hy, a part of the Ro- 
man Excise, n 209. 

Angvrs, Roman, their number and pecnliar 
oSc^ iin 273. 

Augustin, St, liis progress from reason to 
faith, ii. 18, note. Praised the sevee laws 
of Theodosius against pagauism, iin 293, 
fw/f. His work. The City of God, 
iin 302. His account of the mirades 
wrought hy the body of St Stephen, 30-2, 
Celebrates the piety of the Goths' at the 
sacking of Eome, 4^. Approves the 
persecution of the Donatists of Africa, 
534. His death, character, and writings, 
537- Histoiyofbisxclics, iv. 380, nO/e. 

Augustulus, son of the patrician Orestes, is 
chosen emperoroftheWestiv.95. Isde- 
posed by Odoacer, 96, His real name 
^mnlns, 100, note. His banishment 
to the Lucullan villa in Campania, 
101 . , 

Augustus, emperor, his moderate. exercise 
of power, i. 2. Is imitated hy his sne- 
ceasois, 3. His naral regulations, 21- 
His dii-ision of Gaul, 24. His situation 
after the battle of Ajctiom, 79. He re- 
forms the senate, 79. Procures a sena- 
torial grant of the imperial dignity, 81. 
Division of provinces between hiin and 
the senate, 84. Is allowed his military 
command and guards in the city of Rome, 
83. Obtains the consular and tribunitian 
offices for life, 85. His character and 
policy, 94. Adopts Tiberius, 93. Ibrmed 
an afenrate register of the rei'ennes and 
expenses of the empire, 202. Taxes in- 
stituted by him, 207. Left a foundation 
for a perpetual sacrifice in the temple 
of Jerusalem, ii. 3. His naval establish- 
ments at ^venna, iii- 359. Said not to 
have known the use of linen or of glass, 
405. His policy in amusing the idle- 
ness of Rome, 4l'7. In proriduig a plein 
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BadnJa, the real name of ToHa, it. BOS, 
note. 

Belica, one of the tiirce provinces of Ilo- 
inan Spain, i. 24-. Held bj the Vandals, 
iii. 530. Conquered by Taril^ vi. 93. 

Boffauda, in Gaul, revolt of the, its occasion, 
and suppression by Mariraian, i. 427. 
Kecmic the army of Julian, ii. 474, 
note. Occupy the passes of the Alps, 
iU. S79, note. Confederate in Gaul and 
Spain, iv. 42. 

Bagaran, a mountain of Armenia, i, 439. 

Bagdad becomes the royal residence of the 
.Abbassides, vL 139. Derivation of the 
name, 139. noff. Fallen st.ateofthe caliphs 
of, 174. The city of, stormed and sacked 
by the Moguls, vii. 128. 

Baharitee, a Mameluke dynasty in Egypt, 
vL 519. 

Bahram, the Persian general, his character 
and exploits, v. 143. Is provoked to re- 
bellion, 145. Dethrones Cliosroes, 148. 
His usurpation and death, 150. 

Bahrein, a maritime district of Persia, v. 
433. 

Baian, chamm of the Avars, his pride, po- 
licy, and power, v. 153. His seizure of 
Sirmium and Singidunum, 156. His con- 
quests, 156. His attempt to seize the 
emperor Heraclius, 176. Invests Con- 
stantinople, 187. Ketires, 188. . 

Bailal, the holy sea or lake, iiii 153. 

Baityla, their origin, v. 456, note. 

Bajazet L snltan of the Turks, his reign, 
vii. 149. His victory at Nicopoiis, 151. His 
maeniliceuce, 155.. His correspondence 
with Timonr, 171. Is yefeated and cap- 
tured by him, 179. His death, 181. In- 
quiry into the story of the iron cage, 183. 
His sons, 192. 

Bajazet IL assists the agents of Lorenzo 
de Medici in their search for ilSS., vii. 
257, note. 

Balhinvs elected joiut emperor with Maxi- 
mus by the senate, ou the deaths of the 
two Gordians, i, 229. 

Balbus, Cornelius, a noble Spaniard, the 
friend of Ciesar, L 229, note. 

'Baldmn, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
accompam'es'him on the first crusade, vi. 
420. Founds the Latin principality of 
:Edessa,444, Becomes king of Jerusalem, 
495. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, engages in the 
fourth crusade, vL 537. Is chosen em- 
peror of Constantinople, vii. 3. Is taken 
prisoner by Calo-Jobn, king o/ the Bul- 
garians, 15.^ His death, 16. Legend' 
concerning liim, 17. 

BaUwin IL emperor of Constantinople, vii. 
26. His distresses and expedients, 27. 
His expulsion from that city, 34. His 
death, 35. 

Baldwin II. king of Jerusalem, vi. 495. 

Baldwin III. king of J ernsalem, vL 496. 

Baldwin IV. king of Jerusalem, tL 496. 


'BaUarit isles, the; 5. S3. Occupied by (ho 
Vandtis, iii 530. 

, Balitta, employed by Edisarins in defenrs 
, - of Rome, ly. 411. Introduced among the 
Mongols, vii. 125, note. 

Baltha Ogli, the Turkish admiral, defeated 
vii. 313. 

Balli or Balthi, the royal race of the-Visi- 
goths,'iiL 335, note, 469, note. 

Battle Sea, progressive subsidence of the 
waters of th^ i. 273, note. How the 
Homans acquired a knowledge of the 
naval powers of, iii, 103, note. 

Balnze, his Lives of the Popes of Avignon, 
vii. 380, note. 

Banehor, monastery iu llintshire, iv. 113. 
Baptism, theorjr and practice of, among the 
primitive Christians, ii, 362. 

Baradeeus, James, founder of the Jacobites 
Meam'ng of his name, v. 265, rwle. 
Barbarians, the, of the East and the Korlh 
begin to be formidable, i. 248. The Ho- 
man snperionty over -them restored by 
Claudius IL andAiirelian, 369. Jlain- 
tained by the victories of Probns, 393. 
He disperses them in small bands tlirough 
his army, and plants colonies of captives 
or fugitives, 403. Diocletian’s pohey to 
weaken and restrain them, 432. They 
. renew their inroads after the death of 
Julian, iu. 93. .No decisive victory over 
them achieved by Theodosius, 197. In- 
fluence of Roman civalization on them, 
37*, note. Unjustly accused as authors 
- of the public calamities, 375, note. Vere 
not destroyers of public monuments, 
448,andnote. Their permanent establish- 
ment in Gaul, 473. Not so violent and 
unjust as tb- hr — -176. 

Progress of iV " ;• i;. 
365, iv. 130. 'i i :r ('‘i*." I:.'.* li":-.'*! 

Justinian, 441. Their legislation, iv. 1S3, 
209, 26-3, V. 127. Beneficent effects of 
their government in the conquered ' 
provinces, iih 468, iv. ISO, 203, note. 
Their improvement obstructed by the 
priesthdod, iv. 182, note, 205, note. 
Barbary, the name of that country, whence 
derived, vi. 84, note. The Moors of, con- 
verted to the Mahometan faith, 86. 
Barbatio, arrests Gallus, ii. 3US. His mis- 
conduct in Gaul under Julian, 327.' 
Barcochebas, his rebellion, ii. 89, 

Bardanes, see PhiUppicus. 

Bardas, Caesar, mmuered by his nrohew, 
V. 318; a patron of learning, vL 229. 
Bards, their power of exciting a mar- 
tial enthusiasm in the people, i. 292. 
preserve the tradition of Arthur and 
his e.xpIoits, iv. 22L Propagate the Celtic 
idiom m IVales and Armorica, 228. Pro- 
tected by the laws of Elizabeth, ii. 
DflryKj, accuses his patron of treason, iii.43S. 
Bar^Bebreens. ^e Abutpharaghw. 

Bari, is taken from the Saracens, the 
Joint efforts of the Latin and Greek 
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Bt!a^ prince of Ilnngr.iT (afterTOrds Bela 
-III.;, affianced lo' and sep.aratcd from, a 
danaljter of Manuel Comncnus. v. 316. 

JJeUi IV. kin" of Hunsary, defeated by Ba- 
ton, riV 130. 

Selenus, tutelar deity of Aqnileia, i. 231. 

jBel/reJiis, (Belfry, iteffroi), the moveable 
toner nsed in sieges, vi. 410, tiole. 

Beige, of Britain, i. 25. 

BeUic Gaul, i. 25. 

Belgium, a Tartar name of Mount Imans, 
iv. 451, note. • 

Belgrade (Siiigidunnm), or the IThite City, 
V.155. Its defence by Hnniades, ra. 278. 

Belisariia, his birth and military service 
as General of the East, iv. 36-1, and 
note. Is appointed by Justinian to 
conduct the African rvar, 365. Em- 
barkation of his troops, 367. Lands in 
Africa, 370. Defeats (lelimer, 373. Is 
received into Carthage, 378. Second de- 
feat of Gelimer, 379. Reduction of Africa, 
3S0. Surrender of Gelimer, 384. Trium- 
phant return of Belisarius to Constan- 
tinople, 385. Is declared sole consul, 
^6. He menaces the Ostrogoths of Italy, 
354. He seizes Sicily, 399. . Suppresses 
a revolt in Africa, 4<i0. Invades Italy, 
403. Takes Naples, 404. He enters Rome, 
407. He is besieged in Rome by the 
Goths, 403. His vigorous defence," 415. 
Deposes and banishes pope Sylverins, 
418. The siege raised, 420. Causes 
Constantine, one of his generals, to be 
killed, 423. Siege of Ravenna, 428. Takes 
Ravenna by stratagem, 430. Returns to 
Constantinople, 431. His character and 
behaviour, 433. Scandalous life of his 
wife Antonina, 433. His disgrace and 
submission, 458. Is sent into the Eastto 
oppose Chosroes king of Persia, 474. 
Eis reception of the Persian ambas- 
sadors followed by the retreat of Chos- 
roes, 475. His second campaign in 
Italy, 506. His ineffectual attempt to raise 
the siege of Rome, 509. Dissuades Totila 
from destroying Rome, 512. Recovers the I 
city, 513. His final recall from Italy, 515. 
Protects Constantinople from the Bul- 

' garians, 539. His disgrace and death, 540. 

Bellona, worshipped at Comana in Cappa- 
dociaand Comana in Pontus,iL 328, note; 

. vi. 240, note. ' 

Belts, earliest use of them, vi. 25, note. 

Belus, tower of, vi 15, note. 

Ben'aeus, the lake, iv. 32, and note. 

Bender, vestiges of a Roman road traced 
there, L 6. 

Benedict XI. avenges Boniface VIIL by 
cursing Anagni, vii. 379. 

Benedict XHL'pope, Ids transactions with 
Andronicus the younger, vii. 205. His cha- 

' racter given by Petrarch, 207, and note 

Benedict XIII. a pretender, vii. 427. Ac- 
knowledged in Spain, 428. Deposed by 
the council of Constance, ii. 


-Sen^/ce, in feudal language, explained, iv, 

Benerento, battle of, between Charles of 
.Vnjon, and Mainfrov, vii. 70. 

Benecentum, l/imbari duchy of, v. 118. 
Not subject to Charlemagne, 409. Anec- 
dotes relating to the siege of, vi. 299. 

Beniamin, patriarch of the Egyptian Jaco- 
bites, vi. 61. ■ 

Benjamin of Tndela, bis account of the 
riches of Constantinople, vL 194. His 
Travels, ib. note. His deseription of the 
emperor Manuel’s crown, vii. 59; His 
visit to Borne, 446, note. The wondeii 
which he saw there, 467, note. 

Bentirogtio, his Relazione, ii. 349, note. 

Beron-hitig', or Banbury castle, iv. 218, note, 

Berbers, meaning and origin of the nam^ 
iv. 493, note. _ Barbarians and Barbiry 
derived from it’ ri. 84, note. 

Berenice, her age, vi. 207. 

Berenice, in the province of Cyrene, iv. 68, 
note. 

Bernard, St., takes no rrotice of his own 
miracles, ii. 38, note. His character 
and influence in promoting the second 
crusade, vi. 4S3. His character of the 
Romans, vii. 351. Attacks Arnold oi 
Bresda, 354. 

Bernier, his account of the camp of Anreng- 
zehe, i. 263, note. 

Beroea, the ancient name of Aleppo. Its 
early church, ii 71. Its senate pves the 
emperor Jnlian a cold reception, lii. 11. 

Berlesena, first leader of the Turks, iv, 
452. 

Bertha, mother of Hugo, king of Italy, vi. 

209. _ o , o j . 

Bertha, his daughter, affianced to Romans 
II. vi. 210. 

.Beryfur, account of the law school estah- 

- lished there, ii 212. The city destroyed 
by an earthquake, iv. 549. 

Bessarion, accompanies the Greek emperor 
to Italy, vii. 239. Leads the champions 
of tlie Greek church in tlie conncil, 2^. 
Conforms to that of Rome and is created 
a cardinal, 236. Remains in Italy, 251. 
His literary merit, 252. Refuses to be, 
patriarch of Constantinople, 264. ■ 

Bessas, goremor of Rome for Justinian, bis 
rapacity daring the siege of that city by 
Totila the Goth, iv. 508. Occasions the 
loss of Rome, 511. Leads the assault of 
Petra, v. 487. 

Bessi, minor Goths of Jomaudes, iv. 233. 
note. 

Bethel, oriental application of the word and 
origin of the Greek Baityla, v. 456, note. 

Bethlem.tbe residence of Jerome, iii. 446; 
Invited tlie crusaders to send a garrison 
before they bad reached Jerusalem, n. 
456, note. 

Bezabde, is taken and garrisoned by Sapor 
k-ing of Persia, ii. 320. Is ineffectually 
beaieged by Constantins, 321. 
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stintinople, 183. Crossed by the first 
crusaders, vi. 417. The main b'ody passes 
over, 432. Battle on it between the fleets 
of Venice and Genoa, vii. 113. 

Bosporus, kingdom of, conquered by Trajan, 
i. 7. Its early history, 325. Occupied 
by tlie Goths, 329. Its fertility celebrated 
by Demosthenes, Tii, 110, note. Genoese 
settlements and commerce there. Ill, 114. 

Bosporus, the city of, besieged by the Turks, 
iv. 454. 

Bostra or Bosra, capital of the Roman 

' province of .Arabia, v. 444, note. Birth- 
place of the emperor Philip. L 243, note. 
The emperor Julian’s letter to its inha- 
bitants, ti. 520, note. Its fair, v. 443. Sy- 
riac meaning of it* name, vi. 24. Besieged 
by the Saracens, ii. Iis bells, 25. 

Bossnet contrasted with Herodotus, i 36, 
note. His character of England, iii. 214. 
note. . 

Botanp, Arabian proficients in, vi. 149. 

Boiheric, the imperial general iu Thessa- 
lonica, murderM in o sedition, iii. 234. 

Boueicttult, marshal, taken at Xicopolis, 
vii. 154. Defends Constantinople'against 
Bajaret, 157. Advises and accompanies 
the emperor Manuel’s journey into the 
IVcst, 158, 213. 

Bouillon. See Godfrey. 

Boulogne (Gessoriacum), a Roman naval 
station, i. 428. Recovered from Caran- 
sius by Constantius Chloms, 431. His 

• son Constantine meets him there, 474. 
The usurper Constantine lands there, iii. 
878. 

Boiirjtt (Frusa), a city of Bithynia, i 331. 

. "Its capture by Orchan the commence- 
ment of the Ottoman empire, vii. 140. 
He makes it his residence, 145. Taken 
by Timonr’s grandson, Mina, 179. 

Botoides, the Persian dynasty of, vi. 175. 

Braga, metropolis of the Suevi in Spain, iv. 
55, and note. 

Bnmcaleone, senator of. Rome, his charac- 
ter, viL 364. 

Brandeniurg, Vandals said to be remaining 
there, iv. 3S3, note. ■ 

Brass and silver, relative value of, among 
the Romans,!. 10, note. 

Bread, distributed daily to the poor of Rome, 

iii. 417, note. 

Bdemen, burnt by the Hungarians, vL 269. 

Brenehnasin, his History of the Pandects 
cited, V. 41, note. Dissertations on Amal- 
phi, V. 117, note ; vi. 318, note. 

SrroBM, a Rhmtian trilie, iv. 18, note. 

Breqvigny, M. de, his Life of Posthnmus, L 
323, note. 

Bretagne. See Amtoriea. 

Bretons (not Britons), people of Armorica, 

iv. 85, note; V. 409, Kofe. 

Sretwalda, nature of his authority, iv. 216, 

note. 

Bridget, St., of Sweden, viL 421. 

Brienne, John of, king of Jerusalem and 


emperor of Constantinople, vU. 24. His 
death, 26. 

Brienne, Waller de, Duke of Athens, vii 81. 
Brienne, Walter de, his son. titiiliir duke, 
constable of France. Killed iu the battle 
of Poitiers, vii. 81. 

Brigantes, a tribe in Britain. War of An- 
toninus Pius against them, i. 9. note. 
Situated in the A'orth, 25. 

Broeguiere, Bertrandon de la, his travels," 
vii. 222. 

Britain, conquest of, by the Romans, i. 4. 
Description of, 25. Colonies planted in, 
45, note. A colony of Vandals settled 
there by Probns, 403. Revolt of Caran- 
sius, 428. 

whence peopled, iii. 105. Invasions 

of, by the Scots and Piets, 109. Is re- 
stored to peace by Theodosias, 112. 
revolt of Slarimns there, 214.' Revolt 
of the troops there against Honorins, 377. 
Is abandoned by the' Romans, 475. State 
of, until the arrival of the Sarons, 477. 

descent of the Saxons on, iv. 213. 

Establishment of the heptarchy, 215. 
IVars in, 216. Saxon devastatioii of the 
country, 223. Questioned, 223, rioie. 
Manners of the independent Britons, 228. 
Description of, by Procopins, 230. 

conversion of the Saxons by a mission 

from pope Gregory the Great, V. 133. The 
doctnne of the Incarnation received there, 
253. State of, in the time of Charle- 
magne, V. 412. See England. 

Brasses, President De, his description of the 
Enxine^ iv. 476, note. 

Brnce, cited for Adnlis, iv. 317, Mount 
•Anrasins, 391. The early history ot Abys- 
sinia, 493. - Axnme, 495. Tipasa, 6Ul. 
The War of the Elephant, v. 463. The 
interconrsB between the Portuguese arid 
Abyssinians. 279. The church of Abyc- 
sini^ 280, 283. 

Bruttii, one of the most ancient people in 
Italy; the name of Calabria transferred 
to tneir lands, v. 119, smte. 

Brvtns, Marcus, recommended by the em- 
peror Jlarcns" Antoninus as a perfect 
model of Fmman virtue, L 95. 

Brutus the Trojan, his coloniiation of Bri- 
tain, now riven up by intelh'gent his- 
torians, iii. 106, note. 

Buecelin, a leader of the AJlemanni and 
I’ranks, iv. 531. 

Buffaloes, brought into Italy by the Lom- 
bards, V. 122, note. _ 

Buffbn, his bnmingmirrors, iv. 329, note. 
Bugia, a seaport of Africa, vi. 78, and note. 
BnIgariaTts, their character, iv. 445. Their 
inroads on the eastern empire, 443. In- 
vasionof, nnderZabergan, 537. Repulsed 
by Belisarins, 539. 

the kingdom of, destroyed by Basil II. 

the Greek emperor, v. 330, vi. 2’61. 

revolt of, Sum the Greek empire, siid 

Bnbmission to the pope of Rome, vi. 5.32. 
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Caiars, the first. Their pacific policy, i. 3. 

• Ipflnence of their name and family, 93. 
loreign marriages of the Cmsars, ri" 207. 
Tlie progress of the human mind checked 
during their empire, 233. 

Caf, or Imaus, the great mountain range of 
Asia, iv. 451. 

Cqffa, in the Crimea, its ruin by the Rus- 
sians, vii. 110, note. 

Cahiiia, queen of the Moors of Africa, her 
policy to drive the Arabs out of the 
country, vi. 85. 

Cairo, its origin and meaning of its name, 
vi. 49, and note. Splendour of its palace, 
489. Attacked by the Christians, 491. 
Defeat of Louis IX. under its walls, 
517. 

Cairoan, the city of, founded in the king- 
dom of Tunis, vi. 80. . 

Cated, deserts from the idolatrous .4rabs to 
tlie party of Mahomet, v 501. His gal- 
lant conduct at the battle of Muta, 
506. ■ 

— — his victories under the caliph Abu- 
beker, vi. 9. Attends the Saracen army 
on the Sjrian erpedition, 23. His valour 
at the siege of Damascus, 27. Distin- 
guishes himself at the battle of Aiznadiu, 
30. Storms Damascus, 33. His cruel 
treatment of the refugees from Damas- 
cus, 36. Joins in plundering the fair 
of Abyla, 37- Commands the Sara- 
cens at the battle of Yermuk, 42. His 
death, 52. 

CaUdoma, Christianity introduced there, ii. 
78. Its ancient inhabitants described, 
iii. 107. 

Caledonians, defeated by Agricol^ i. 4. 
Preserve their independence in the 
northern extremity of the island, 6. Ex- 
pedition of the emperor Severus and his 
sons against them, 165. 

Caliphs, or Klialifs, of the Saracens, origin 
and meaning of the title, v. 518, note. 
Exemplary manners of the four first, 521. 
Their austere and frugal habits, vi. 4. 
Degeneracy of their successors, 6. Dieir 

■ conquests 7 — 96. Thcl, empire, 112. Its 
limits, 114. Its triple division, 138. Their 
magnificence, 140. Their patronage of 
learning, 143. CaUphs of Spain (Ommi- 
ades), . their library, 145. Of Bagdad 
(Abbassides), subject to the insolence of 
their Turkish guards, 166. Their fallen 
state, 174. Of Egypt (Eatimites),- grant a 
fiee toleration to Christians in Palestine, 
392. Become the slaves of their vizirs, 
480- Are extinguished byKoureddin,492. 

. Caliphs of Bagdad, the last put to death 
by Holagon. rih 1^. 

Calistus If. Pope, vii 351. 

CaUigraphes, Theodosius the Younger, so 
named, iii.- 515. 

Calliiiiam, the punishment of a religions ' 
sedition in that city opposed by St. Am- 
brose, iiL 256. 


Callinicus of Heliopolis, defends ConsUnii- 
nople by his Greek fire, vi. 123. 
Callizene,'a. priestess of Ceres, in the time 
of Julian, li. 526. - 

Calmucls, black, return from the con- 
fines of Russia to those of China, iii 
159. 

Calocents, a camel driver, excites an insur- 
rection in the island of Cyprus, ii 258. 
Calo-John, the Bulgarian" chief, receives 
the royi title from Innocent III., v. 533, 
his war with Baldwin, the Latin emperor 
of the Greeks, vii. 14 Defeats, and takes 
him prisoner, 15. His savage character 
and death, 20. 

Calpumias, his eclogue on the accession of 
the emperor Cams, i.409. Description of 
the CoUscum, 416. 

Cahaty, an annual fair held there, vi 390. 
Calcht, the reformer, compared withAngus- 
tin, iii. 539, note. His doctrine of the 
Euchaiisi vi 251. Examination of his 
conduct to Servetns, 252. 

Calgeadnns, (S.ilepb or Salefkieh), a river 
of Cilicia, \i. 482, and note. 

Calgdonian boar hunt, iv. 405. 

Camaree, light ships used on the Euiine, J. 
329, note. 

Camel, of Arabia, described, v. 440. Day of 
the, Ali’s victory over Telha and Zobeir, 
522. 

Camelopardalis, or Giraffe, i 124, note. 
Camisards of Languedoc, compared with 
the Circumcellions of Kumidia, ii 455. ■ 
Camp of a Roman legion, i. 19. 

Campagna of Rome, a dreary wilderness, v. 
128. 

Campana. Pee Bells. 

Campania,a part of the present kingdom of 
KapleSj^i. 26. Desolated by imperial exac- 
tions, ii 237. Occupied by Alaric, iii. 
449. Relieved for five years from four- 
fifths of the ordinary tribute, 458. Its 
Roman villas, iv. 100. 

Campania, Campi Catalaunicd, Cliampagne, 
the AUemanni encamp and are defeated 
there, iii 95. Occupied by Attila, iv. 19, 
notes. 

Camphor, whence imported and how used 
in the East, vi 14. 

Camus, a liquor distilled by the Huns, from 
barley, iii. 571. 

Canada, its climate and circumstances 
compared with those of ancient Ger- 
many, i. 274. 

Candia. See Crete. 

Candidiantts, son of Galerins, i. 505. 
Caninian law, to restrict manumission, i. 
391, note. 

Cannibalism, alleged, of the Attacotti, iii. 
111. Pretendeil, of the crusaders, vi 
433. . ' 

Cannon, erroneously said to have been early 
known in Hindostan and to the Chinese, 
vi 300, note ; vii. 125, and note. Asserted 
use of them by Timour at Angora, 178, 
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Enonnous one of tlie sultan MaliomelU. 
dcicribed, tu. 203. Bursts, 303. 

Ccneej, Russian, description of the, n. 252. 

Cofiiairlaru, the bst people of Spain who 
Buiinnltcd to the Romans, i. 21. ^ 

Canlamcfte, John, charQcieT of his Greek 
listory, rii. SO. His good foitunc nuder 
the younger Andronicui, 35. His re- 
joicing, 9G. Is driven to assume the 
purple, 93. Uis lively distinction te- 
iween foreign and cml war. 99. IHs 
entry into Constantinople, and reign, TOO. 
AhdTcates, and turns monk, 1T)5'. llis 
war with the Genoese factory at Pern, 
111. His friendship with Amir the son 
of Aidin, 143. JIarries his daughter to 
Orchan, 100, 145. His negotiation with 
pope Clement YI., 207. 

Centecucenf, Matthew, invested with the 
purple by his father John, •rii.104. 

Caniflorius, Felix, his treatise on the Pre- 
fect of the city, ii. 203, no/e. 

CuafmiVj Historj'of the Ottoman Empire, 
a chanictcr of, viL 133, «o/e. 

Capelianuj, governor of Mauritania, defeats 
the younger Gordian, i. 223. 

OspicK/i, the palatine troops of the Porte, 

vii. see. 

Cepuiran, a Franciscan friar, assists in the 
defence of Belgrade, vii. 278. 

Cepiia(i9n»(ax, under the Roman emperors, 
an account of, iL 237. Levied on the 
Jews, 109. 

Cepito, Atclus, the d\*ilian, his character, 
V.81. 

Cflpibf, destroyed in the time of Vespasian 
and restored, ii. 109, and fiofrr, Tluroof 
rilt by Catnlus, iv. 47, and nofe. Resi- 
dence of the civil magistrate, 8G, and 
naif. Described. siL SCO. Petrarch 
crowned there, 391, Remains of the 
ancient edifice seen byPoggio and still 
esistiiijr, 4-U and no.V.* Absurd notions 
entertained respecting it in the middle 
ages. 405, ami «o/r. 

VcpilcUnf games instituted by Domllhn, 
vii. 393, no/e. 

Caphnee^i, a Reman family, vii. 35C. 

Copradocta, its ancient kingdom, i 29. Sup- 
plied the Roman cavalnr with horses, 17. 
Its imperial estates, ii. i27. Its generous 
race ot horses, 22S. ^ 

Capratia, isle of, Rulilius’s dioracler of the 
monks lljcrc, hi. S2S. 

Caplires, how treated by the barbarians, 
iii. 5Ci, iv. 195. By the Romans, j. 10. 

Ccracclla, son nf the emperor Screrns, his 
txed antipathy to his brother Gcla. L 
1 f 1. Suppled to be the Caracul of Ossian, 
1C3. Succeetls to the empire jointly 
with Gcta, 1C?. JIurders him, 1C9. Or- 
ders a^encral massacre at Alexandria, 
173. Tendency of his edict to extend 
the pririli'ccs * of Roman cilirens to 
*11 the free inhabitants of* his empire, 
SOI. Hii view in ihU trsnsaction, 212. 


Doubles the lax on legacies and inherit- 
ances, 212. His nurse and preceptor, 
Christians, li. 135. 

Ceracorum, the Tartar setUement of, de- 
scribed, vii. 132. 

CararlacKS, his fortitude, 1. 4. 

Caratuitts. bis revolt in Britain. L 428. Is 
acknowledged by Diocletian and his col- 
leagues, 430. ' Is murdered by ARectns, 
431. . 

Caratnns, Sogdian, their route to and from 
China, for silk, to supply the Roman 
empire, iv. 1 14 

Caracal the PauHcian, Ins revolt from the 
Greek emperor to the Saracens, vL 213. 

Carifjna/5, tlieir origin, v. 41S. The elec- 
tion of a pope vested in them, rii. 
375. Institution of the conclave, ST6. 

Carduchians, implore the protection of 
Trajan, i.7. Their mountainous territorr, 
4-lS. Ancestors of the Curds, 419; vi. 492. 

Cdrduem, the ancient scat of the Cardn- 
chians, ceded to Rome by the Persians, i. 
419. 

CiiHntii, the son of Carus, i. 409. Created 
Ca^ar and governor of the "Wcft, 410. 
Succeeds his father in the empire, 412. 
llis vices, 413. His magnificent games, 
415. His death, 421. 

Carismians, conquered by the Saracens, vl. 
21. Invade Syria, 515. Defeated by 
Zingis, vii. 122. SuWued by Timour, 101. 

Car/<mwn, (Coloman, Kalmeny, Kaloman* 
nus), king of Hungary, his'inmtacthms 
with the crusaders, vi. 415. 41C,42S. His 
victories in Croatia and Dalmatia, 429, 
no/e. 

Carhrln^ian race of kings, commencement 
of, in Prance, v. 355. 

Carmath, the Arabian rcfonncr,his charac- 
ter, vi. 1C7. His military exploits. 1C3. 

Ccnr.eUUs, from whom tliey derive their 
pedigree, iv. lOS, note. 

Ccmu7Uum, a Roman sUliou on the Da- 
nube, i. 145, note. Tlicodoric the Ostro- 
goth bom in its neighbourhood, iv. 244, 
note. 

Ceroeeivm, Ihc CTcat standard of the Lom- 

. bards, ndopted by the of s of Italy, v. 
427, and note, lhat of Milan deposited 
in the Capitol ofRomc, vii. 371, and note. 

CofyafAianmount.ains,thdrsitaatioD, i.273. 

CflT-ifio, son of ^tius, iv. 4. 

Carroyo, or Cliarroy, the circle of wagons 
round a Gothic camp, iii. 177, and no/r. 

Carrha, or Ilaran, temple of the moca 
at, i. 175 . Crassus aefcated there, to. 
Orcrlhrow of Galcrius on tlic pl.ain near 
it, 4S2. Adhered to Pagorisn in the 
flxUi century, ii. 78, notel Julian halts 
there, iii. 13. llie .ancient residence rf 
tbe Sabmans and of Abrahan, ih., ti'Ae, 

Ccrr»ctf , or Rom.an coaches, iit. 4^, ru:ie, 

Certhape, the early centre of commerce and 
empire, i. 33. Iti rplend'^ur under the 
the domlnicacfRonc, C-0. lie bislcprie 
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of, bnugLt for Jlajormus, ii. 141, note. Grand Companv, 76. Their serrices and 
itcli^ous discord generated there by the rcbellioi in tlie- Greek empire, 77, 79 . 
fattions of Csecilian and Donatus, 389. Defeat Walter de Brienne and seize the 
Its five hundred ecclesiastical ministers, duchy of Athens, 81. Assist the Vene- 
ii.874, and note, tians in their ■war against the Genoese, 

CartkogCj the temple of Venus there con- 113. 
verted into a Christian church, iii. 285. Vatalaiifiii^ Helds. See Campema, ■ 
Conference held there condemns the Catapaii^ governor of the Greek Theme of 
. Donatist^ 533. Is surprised by Gen- Lombardy, n. 297, and 

seric, 542. . Coteehuinen, Constantine not received .as 

Carthage, the gates of, opened to Belisaritw, one till just before his death, ii. 339. The 

iv. 374. Alterations prodnced by time in rite observed on snch occasions, xb., note. 

its site, 375 , KOfr. Its walls of, repaired by Ch/Aarinr, titular heiress of the empire of 
Belisarins, 377._ A synod held there snp- Constantinople, vii. 35, and note. 
presses tlie Arian worship, 3S1. Insnr- Catkarhie, of Sienna, her influence over 
rection of the Roman troops there, 498. Gregoiw XL, rii. 421, and no/ff. 

— y is reduced and pillaged by llassan, Gj/Ajy, Northern China, vii, 124, no/c. 

vL 83. Subsequent history of, 83. chnrch, the doctrines of, howdis- . 

Cartkagena, a silver mine work^ there, L criminated from the opinions of the Bla- 
204. ' ' ^ tonic school, ii. 401. The authority of, 

Cants, emperor, a chief trained by Anrelian extended to the minds of mankind, 403; 

and Probus. 399. His election and cha- The Arian controversy, 404. The doxo- 

. racter, i. 408. His eastern conquests, logy, how introduced, and how per- 
411. His death, 412. Verted, 446. The revenue of, transferred 

Cashgar, or Kashgar, a frontier province of to the heathen priests by Julian, 540. 
the Cliinese empire, i. 440, note; ^'L19. — Edict of Theodosius, for the estab- . 

War with Timour, viL 161. Conquer^ lishment of the Catholic faitli, iiL 220. 
by him, 166, The progressive steps of idolatry in, 297. 

Casilinum, battle of, victory of Karses Persecution of the Cathoh’cs in ijrica, 

over Buccelin, iv. 532. . iv. 138. Pious frauds of the Catholic 

Caspian and Iberian gates of mountXJan- cleip', 145. 

casus, distinguished, iv. 348. — How bewfldered by the doctrine of 

CViypicrt Sea, by what fleets navigated, V 140, the Incarnation, v. 209. Temporary 

note. Trade carried on by means of it, union of the Greek and Latin bhurches, 

viLllO. 253.. 

Cassmn, duke of Mesopotamia, ii. 314. Schism of the. Greek church, vi. 522 

Cassians, a party among the Roman civi- Catihak, the camel-driver, his conquests, 
Ifans, V. 31. vn 20. 

Cassiamts, his Collations and other works Cu/fi, or Khassi, a tribe in Germany, fathers 
enumerated, iv. 117, note. His visit of the Hessians, join tlie Franks, i. 321, 

to the monks of Egypt, v. 205, «o/?, ' and note. Their war with the Her- 

Chifioionty, his Gothic history, i. 302. His inanduri,iii. 99, nofe. 
account of the infant state of Venire, Cowcafanrf, Athanaric retires into, iiL 165. 
iv. 29. Invented the early chronicle Caucasus, Caspian and Iberian gates of, iv. 
of tlie Goths, iii- 97, note; iv, 243, 348. 

note. Character of his Libri Variarttm, Cauckas or Coca, the Spanish farm to wluch 
or official letters, 255. Minister of Theodosiusretiredafterhisfatherisdeath, 
Theodoric, 265. Public services of his uL 196. 

family in four successive generations, th., Cara, story of, \i. 63. Probably a Moorish 
note. His long and prosperous life, fiction, 83, no/c 

266. His epistles afford illustrations of Cavalry, Roman, formed part of the legion, 
Theodoric’s government, 272 , 274 . His L15. 

regard for Boethius, 278, note. For Caviar, an article of commerce, viL 110, and 
■ Symmachus, 233, note. Mimster of Ama- note. , ^ * ’ 

lasontha, 396. Correspondence with the Oazan, a Persian prince of the house of 
Byzantine court, 399, note. Zmgis, \'ii, 137. 

Cassius, Avidius, his rebellion, i. 97, jwfe ; CcawZir, grandson of Cerdic, long of Wessex, 

104. < , iv. 218. T. 1 . 

C<wri7tf, derivation and date of the name, vL Cecrops, commander of the Dalmatian - 
183, note, - gnards, conspires a^nst Gallienus,L 352 

.• Castmus, master-general of the ‘^Roman Cedars of Libanus, their present state, v, 
army in Spain, iiL 530. / 269, and note. 

Oix/rio/, 'John, prince of Albania, viL 2/9. Cedcr-tcood :ised in Rome, vL 79, no/f. 

Castriot, George. See Seanderheg, Celesline, p»'y)e, espouses the party of Cyril • 

Ch/flhinj, theiT’COuntrj’ and origin of their against Isestorius, and pronounces tho 

name, V. 409; ^ii. 75 , Form their de^dation of the latter v. 217.. 
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CfUiienans, the most porcrfol native tnbe 
in Spain, L 24. 

CfUic (jauh a Roman province, i. 25. 

Cellic lanmiaae, dri>en to the mountains by 
the Laiin/i. 47* Its preservation, 
4S;iv.223. 

Otilie nations, the first knoim inliahilants 
c/Kurrjpc, retired westward as the Goths 
advanced, i. 4S. ZTi,note* ^VhCIl 
hard pressed, their various tribes joined 
In a common league, 272 , note. Their 
character, iv. 20G, nott. 

Cemoi, the ofTice of, revived by the em- 
peror Dccius, L 313. But without effect, 



troduced into that ishnd, iv, 311. 

CepAflfcfiiii, Robert Guiscard dies ihcrc.viL 
339. 

Ce/amio, battle of, vi. 321, 

Cerea, t[jc principal queen of Attila receives 
Maxirain the Roman ambassador, iit. 574. 

Cfriic, or Kcrdic, the first king of IVesscx, 
iv. 218. and note. 

Ceremonies^ Pa^n, regarded with horror 
by the primitive Clinstians, ii. 20. Pro- 
moted cheerful habits, iii- 291, note. 
Prohibited hr Tlieo-Josius, 293. Intro- 
duced into Cliri'tian ebtirchcs, 301. Re* 
tived idolatry in them, v. 399. Those 
of Jfahometanism few and simple, 477/ 

Ceremony of the court imitated from that 
of Persia hy Diocletian, i. 43G, More 
romplieated hy Constantine tlie Great, u. 
193. Descriijcd l»v Constantine Porphy- 
rojenitus, ri. 161. Offensive to the 
crusaders, 481. 

Cerinthns, his doctrine, t. 203. 

Ctrront, a irihunc of Rome, vii. 415, 

Cevta, Sept.a, or Scplem, fortified by Jnsli- 
niau, IV. SSI. Held by the Goths, vi. S2, 
«j/c, 

Cevhn, SerendP), or Taprobane, imperfectly 
known by the P.omsns, iii 3, n',te, 

Ch.th:n-{iT, Ahoras. Chebar, Hahor, or Kba- 
bour, its confltix wiilj ihc Kupbrates, i. 
213. Mtsc-died by Xenophon Antes, 
U7. Boundary between Die Roman and 
Persian empires, 4lS. Crossed bvJuUan, 
iiL'lS. 

Chnoan. Sec ^rers and Khan. 

sent of the Jeniih power in Ara- 
bia, r. 499 

C.Uis, M., his letters on the subject of the 
dobilrcs, vii. S91. note. 

CknlceJyrt, taken by ihe Goths, i. S31.. Its 
situation, ii. 179. -A tribunal erected 
Ihcxc by the emperor Julian, lo Irj' the 
nuilitcn cf Conttantiut, 49.1. 

— — A stately church built Ihrrc by r.a. 
f.nu<, nintstcr of Theulosiu'. in the 
suburb of Tie Gal, h'. 311, Sjn»J heU 
njt, 503, 


Chaleeion, is taken hy Chojroes IT, king cf 
Persia, T. ISO, General councilor, 231. 
217. 

CkatcocondyJa, L-aonicus, accompanies the 
emperor John Palacologus on his visit lo 
the M'estern States of Ruropc. Hii 
description of them, viL 212, 21C, and 
notes. 

CAiifonx, battles of, between Aurclian and 
Telricus, i. S70. Between Jovinus and 
the Alleftianni, iii. 93. Between the Ro- 
mans and .Attila, iv. 21. Sec Campania. 

Chamarians, the, reduced and gcnerou«Iy 
treated by Julian, ii. 331. 

Chameleon^Ti name given to the emperor. 
Leo V., V. 309. 

Ckaneethr^ the original and modem appli- 
cation of this word compircJ, i. 4l3, 
note. 

Chant, the Gregorian, v. 1S3. 

Chapets, Pagan, or Ictnjdcs. 421. Remain- 
ing in Rome, in Grati-in’s time, ui. 276. 

Characters, national, the distinction of 
how formed, ii. 4li ; iv. 206,210, 

CAap/erx, the three, subject of dispute, v. 
216. ' 

Chardin, Sir John, his travels, r. 517, note. 

Charepites, an Axabbn tribe, converted by 
Manomet, r. 490. Rebel aiAinst Olbroan, 

« 521. Plot the a>sassiha\ioa of Ali, 
523 ^ 

Chariots of the Romans. See CirrHC-t. 

Chariot-Braces, how conducted by tbc Ro- • 
mans and attended by tlie emneror*, ii. 
489, and note. Victories in llicmcom* 
memorated by racdals, hi. 510, n^te. Dif- 
ference between those of Greece and . 
Rome, iv. 500. 

ChnrUmapne, his Tnanascmciit of his do- 
mains, iv. 193, note. Orders the code of 
the AngU and the Wariui to be redneej 
to writing, 225, note. Kis fricndthjp 
with pope Adrian I. v. 385 Conquers 
the kingdom of Lombardy, 383. Uis re- 
ccptioti nt Rome, 3*'9, Hlnd-'s fnlfillir.g 
the promises of Pepiu and him* :If lo the 
Roman pontiff, 392 Admits th.e fnlie 
decretal^ and donition of Constanlinp, 
593. Hit coronation at Rome by the 
pope L^ lU. 402. Ills reign and c’la- 
meter, 4^. Extent of hii rE,p'rc, 4“ '7. 
liis neighbours and enemies. 409. Jl.s 
luccc'sors. 413. Uis nrgotut/in» and 
treiiy with the Eastern' empire, 41C 
SLMe of his family and domin’ »n* In tb'* 
tenth century, vL'22l. tlic n tr- 

hlcs of Rome and P^aicma for lu? pxivee 
at Aix-la-CbipcUe, v. 392; vn. I5t 

Charles tbr Vat, emprror cf ih? 3Vc«t. 
T. 4U. Ii drr^sch 4l4. 

Charles Cf Ar.j'iu 8e^»da'S Kvp’ct m J 
Sidly, vii. 7U. Trie t’e\c'rf.7>. 

His character as a irnM*)? of R' mr, 3S5. 

C\3rf« JfarUl S:e O 

Charles IV. tmprror of Gc.*my:;T. h.s wr^V- 
Btil taJ pJicrty, r. 422. ii;j ps5I.« 
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ostentation, 45S. Contrast between him 
and Augjsin^ 4S4. 

Charlts V. eni|ieror, parallel between aim 
and Diocletian, i. 460. And between 
. the sack of Rome by his troops, and that 
by Alarin the Goth, iii, 447. 

Charles VIII. of France, takes the title of 
emperor of the East, S77. 

Charondas, legislator of Rheginm and Ca- 
tana, v. 9, note. . 

Chastity, its high esteem among the an. 
cient Germans, i. 269. And the pri- 
mitive Christians, ii. 46. 

Chattd, an early German tribe, L S21, 
Chazars, or Chozars, a tribe from the plains 
of the Volga,. enter into alliance with the 
emperor HeracHns, v. 183. The emperor 
Constantine Coprohymus marries the 
daughter of their K-han, licr son Leo IV. 
takes the name of Ghazams, 304, and 
note; vi. 208. Settle in Hungary', 265. 
Other colonists arrive, 2/3, note. 
Chemistry, knowledge of, from whom de- 
. rived, vi. 149. 

\Cherson, a city and republip of the Tauric 
peninsula, assisted Constantine against 
the Goths, ii. 263. Justinian 11. banished 
there, v. 295, llis cruel persecution of 
the inhabitants, 298. \^'olodomi^ mar- 
'ried there to Anae, daughter of the em- 
peror Romanus III. vi. 291, and titte. 

• fPiersonesus Cimbrica, the Cimhric pe- 
ninsula, iii.’ 181, and note; 410 note; iv. 
215, note. 

■ Ckersonesns Taurica, Crim Tartary or Cri- 
mea, its early history, i. 328. Plundered 
.'“by the Golh*s, 329. The republic ot 
.pheKon, on its IVestem coast, ^sists 
Constantine against the Goths, ii. 263. 
The original seat of Cimmerian darkness, 
iii. 410,"«o/r. A colony of Goths planted 
there by. Justinian, iv. 348. 

Chersonesiu, Thracian, conquered hy Attila, 
iii. Fortified by Justinian, ir. 339. 
recently.by the English and French, 340, 
note , . 

ni , — to which Her- 


( • . . ' game of, and by 

•‘whom invented, iv. 468. The favourite 
Amusement of Timour ; altered by him, 
rii. and note, 

Chiatiss, the Great, introduced foreign am- 
bassadors at the Byzantine court, vi. 201. 
Chxldehert I. attacks Auvergne, iv. 19S. 
ChWdelert II., receives a subsidy from the 
- pope to attack the Lombards, v. 115. 
Childeric L, banished by the^.^t^nks, iv. 70.- 
Besides among the ThuVifi^^mns, their 
queen elopes with him, 15C*.~'-v,lovis their 
son, ih. : 

ChildeTicll.*A / C*'v> 

deposed by ; «; ■* / '.ry, ,‘’■7- 

Children, • i.j v;': * 

of antiqmty, v. 60. Natural,; according 
to the &inau laws, 59. 


j China, how distirgnished in ancient hi. 
tory, i- 440, note.' Great numbers of chi**, 
dren exposed there, ii. 62, note.' 

— y Tlie higli chronology claimed by tbs 
liistorians of, iii. 150, ^he great of, 
when erected, 153. IVas- twice con- 
quered by the northern tribes, 155. In- 
vaded by the Siempe, or Topa, .362. 

Cultivation of the 3Iulberry and mn- 

. nnfacture of silk there, iv. oil.” Trade in 
this commodity, 313—317. The art* of 
printing early* known to the Chiirese, 
319. 'J'heir wars with the Tnrks, 454. 
The Kestorian missionaries intro- 
duce Christianity, r. 260. 

The friendship of the victorious Arabs 

solicited, vL 21. Paper imported from 
Cliina to Samarcand, lo., note. 

Is conquered by the Moguls, vii, 121, 

124. Keigri of Cublai, lS4. Expulsion 
of the Aloguls, 134. 

ChiGmtes, allies of Sapor, ii. 41 9. 

CkiskuU, his travels and visit to Coustan 
rinople, vii. 329, note. 

Chivalry, its ongm and effects, vi. 425. 
CkUenes, an Armenian prince, v. 316. 

I Chlorus. See Constantius. 

Chonit. See Colossce. ^ 

Chnodoroar, prince of the AJlemanni, taken 
prisoner by Julian at the battle of Stras- 
burg, iL S30. 

Chorepxseofx, rural bishops, ii, 369,*«oftf. 
Chosroes, king of Armenia, assassinated by 
the emissaries of Sapor, i. 3S6. 

Chosroes, the white palace of, at Ctesiphon, 
plundered by the Saracens, vl IS. Its 
ricli spoils, 14. 

Chosroes, son of Tiridates, king of Armenia, 
his character, ii. 273. 

Chosroes L, or JCushirvan, km» of Persia, 
protects the la^t surviving pliilosophers 
of Athens, in his treaty with the emperor 
Justinuin, iv. 356. Review of his history, 
462. Sells a peace to Justinian, 469. His 
invasion of Syria, 471. His negotiations 
with Justinian 490. His prosperity, 492. 
Conquers Yemen, v. 137. Battle of Meli- 
lenc, V. 139. His death, 140. 

CkosToes II., or Purvis, king of Persia,, is 
raised to the throne on the deposiUon 
of llis father Hormouz, v. 147- Is re- 
duced tp implore the assistance of the 
emperor .Maurice, 14S. His restoration 
and policy, 150. Bcgrels the death of 
the emperor Maurice, 169. Conquers 
Syria, 170, Palestine, 171. Egypt and 
Asia Minor, 172. His reign and magni- 
ficence, 173. Rejects the Mahometan 
religion, 175. Imposes an ignominious 
peace on the empercr. Heraclius, I77. 
Defeated . by Herac' : 7v. IBl, 1S4, 185, • 
189. His flight, r;tioa, and death, 
192,193,194. tS: 

CAojro«,-king of E?*"' ' c Armenia in tht 
fifth ceniuiy, iii- - 

■ ChDsrvidiichta, 5 ister'‘^ - -'the eatrap Otsj^ 
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' ciaiif, ovemins and pillages Asia Minor, 
vi. 244. Ills death, i'45. 

Chn/sohras, Jlaimel, the Grech cjirov, liis 
ifiaractcr, vii. 249. His comparison of 
Home and Constantinople, 260. 
Chnsopolis, battle of, hettveen Constantine 
the Great and Licinios, i. 520. Xotr 
Scutari, ii 179. 

Chrysostom, St., his computation of the 
number of Christians in Antioch, n, 72. 
His objections to death-bed baptism, 362, 
siotc. His eloquence, 3S4. His account 
of the Iniurr of the emperor Arcadins, 
hi. . 4S2. Protects his fugitive patron 
Xutropius, 495. His promotion to the 
arcbiepiscopal see of Constantinople, 509. 
His character and administration, 501, 
His persecution and exile, 505. His 
death, 50S. His reUcs removed to Con- 
stantinople, 508. His encomium on the 
monastic life, iv. 114, note. . 

Churches, Christian, first erected, iL 136. 
Demolition of, under Diocletian, 156. 
Splendour of, under Constantine the 
Great, 376. Seven, of Asia, fate of, viL 141. 
Cihalis, battle of. between Constantine the. 

Great and Licinius, i. 509. 

Cicero, our best guide as to the opinion? of 
the ancient philosophers, i. 38, note. The 
• legacies which he received, 211. His 
...■view of the philosopliical opinions as to 
the immortality of the soul, ii. 2.1. . Did 
not understand Plato’s Timteus, 401. 
note, HisencomiumontheTwelveTables, 

. y. 10. His discourse on the ballot, 13, 
suite. His ridicule of legdey-hunters mis- 
understood by Cujarins, 22^ note. His 
friendship for'Servius Stjpiaus, 26. Sys- 
tem of his liepultic, 27. His character 
of, and correspondence with, Trebatins, 
S3, and note. His definition of gentiles, 
vi, 24, suite. 

Citicia, a Homan province bordering on 
Syria, i. 29. Conquered by Sapor, 339. 
Heraclius encamps there on his first ex- 
pedifion, v. 160. Reduced by the Sarai 
ecus, vi. 53. Recovered by the Greek 
emperors, 177. Occupied bv Tancred and 
a detachment of the crusaders, 444. Tlie 
emperor Frederic Barbarossa drowned 
there, 482. 

Citician gates, the narrow pass between that 
province and Syria, v. 160, suite. 

Cimilar. See SAmitar. 

Cimmerian darkness, the expression of, 
whence derived, iii. 409, note. 

■ Circassians, supply a large part of the 
- ilamalnkes, vL 519, and notes, llie Cos- 
sacks descend from them, ■vii. 129, swte. 
Their dvnastv prerails among the Mama- 
rukeS,r73. ' 

Cireesiusn, the Carchemish of Scripture. 
Its situation, i. 243, note. Fortified by 
Diocletian, 448. Almost insulated,iii. 16, 
and note. An'important fiuntier station, 
,ir. 343. . , • 


CireiimeeViosa of .Afric^ Donatist schis- 
m.atiC3, history of their revolt, iiL 433. 
Their reb'gious suicides, 456. Perseca- 
tion of, by'the emperor Honorins, iiL 533. 
Assist the Vandals, 534.' 

Ciraimcision of both sexes, a physical cus- 
tom in .Ethiopia, unconnected with re- 
b'gion, V. 282. Practised by the Arabian 
pagans, 439. 

Circus, Roman, the four factions in, de- 
scribed, iv, 301, Constantinople, and 
the Eastern empire, distracted by similar 
factions, 302. 

Circus Aeonaiis, its carnival sports, viii. 
462. “ 

Citeanx, the monastery in which Bernard, 
first buried himself, vi 483. 

Cities in the Roman empire enumerated, 
i. 64, . Connected by public highways, 
67. Ceremom'es observed by the Romans 
in founding new ones, ii. 1'35. Many in 
Gaul destroyed by Attila, iv. 15, and note. 
Those of the empire decorated by Jus- 
tinian, 335. Free cities of Italy, their 
rise and government, v. 426. free and 
imperial cities of Germany, 431. Cities 
ot Arabia, 441. 

Citizens of Rome, motive of Caracalla for 
extending the privileges of, to all the 
free inhabitants of the empire, i. 212. 
Political tendency of this punt, 212. 
Citizenship, Roman, Gibbon’s ■views .of, 
neither complete nor precise, L46, note 
by Wenck. 

Citrm-seood, an expensive fashion in Rome, 
vi 78. Cedar-wood according to some 
MSS,, ih., note. 

Cicilians of Rome, origin of the profession, 
and the three periods in the history of, 
V. 24. 

Cirilis, the Batavian, his snecessfnl revolt 
against the Pvomans, i 295. 

Clatrraux, a monastic colony from Citeanx, 
brought by Bernard, vi ^4. 

Clari, title given by Constantine to his 
senators ol the second order, ii 195, side. 
Clarissimi, the senators of Old Rome, so 
styled, ii. 195, note. Or honouratte, title 
given by Constantine to his magistrates 
of the lliird class, 199. Its members, 210, 
Classics of Greece and Rome, their vMue ; 
superstition alarmed by their l^ons of 
civil and religions freeuom, vi 151, ' 
Ctasidia, Livy’^ ambiguous accoimt of her 
miracle, ii 510, note. - _ 

Ctaudian the poet, and panegyrist of Stffi- 
cho, his poem on the Giidomc war, ii 
194, note. His works supply the defi- 
ciencies of history, iii. 317. Celebrate 
the murder of Rufinus, 32-3. His. epi- 
gram ou the old mm of Verona, ^8. 
His description of the banks of the Rhine, 
374, and note. His death vand character,' 
3S9. His statue; donbtfnl authenticity 
of its inscription, 390, note. His ebarae- 
ter of the ennuti Eutropinx, 485. 
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Trith the pnrplc in the I 
otaip of the Praterrians, compelled the 
eenatc to ratifj their choice, i. OG.* Im- 
pOTcrished the treasury by his donations, 
S7, note. His chamctcr.'lOO. 

CUiKdhs n. defends ThermopThE in the 
Goliiic war, i. S13, note. On the Danube, 
S3t, *<7/e. His deration to the throne, 
character, and rcicn, 3S3, 359. His death, 
359. 

ClauJltu.Vin^ of Abyssinia, is supported 
ajniinst the Jlahotnebans by Portugese 
auxiliaries, v. 231, note. 

CleanSert minister or the emperor Com- 
modus, his history, i. 119. His death, 121. 

C7«re/fi7ii, Erra, autlicrof History of the 
Courtenay Famfly, %*ii. 40, nofe. 

Clematius, murdered by Callus, ii- 295, ncte. 

Clemens of Alexandria*, prepared for CUns* 
tLinity by bis Platonism, l S3, note. His 
Christian ethics, 44, note. An instance 
of learned men embradng Christianity, 

CUmens, Hams, and his rrife Domitilla, 
vhy distinguished as Christian martyrs, 
tL 111. 

CUmeni IIL, pope, and the emperor Henry 
III. mutually confirm each other’s sorc- 
reign characters, >i. S3C. 

Clement IV. taxes all church property, to 
promote the crusades, tj. 615, note. 

CUme^xt V., pope, endcatours to revire the 
•pirilefthccru«adcs,Ti. 5l2,«ofe. Trans- 
fers the holy sec from P^me to Arignon, 
Tiu S30. On his dettion immediately 
‘■''vbom art 

O.' ' , -.8 i..p,..ition xrith 

John Canlacuzcne, \ii. 2^/7. Buys 
Arignon cf Jane, queen of JCaples, 3bl, 
note. Institutes the second or Mosaic 
jubilee. 3K5. 

CUment Vll^ pope, his election disputed, 
TiL42l. 

Clementines, the, nltribatcd by critics to 
an Ebicailc, ii. S9C, note. 

CUoIcmns, an engineer employed by the 
emperor Galhcnus to fortify the mari- 
time ciUc# of Greece, i 333, 

Cleofotra receives the library of Perpamus 
fmm Anthony, iii, iTsC, ucte; ri. C0,note. 

OepKo, ling of the IxmibarOs, t. 103. 

C/<Tcy, Ihcir infiucnec in a tuperslitious 
i. 73. and note. IVjifn first distin- 
guished from the the Jaily, ii. 67. The 
ranks and numbers of, l/oir rnuUipIied, 
373. Tljtlr immunities, 373. Tlicir pro- 

' perty, 573. Thdr offences cnly couni- 
lablc by their otrri order, .37&. Valcn- 
tinian’s edict to reatrsun the arariec of 
llie, ill. S'*?. Imbued the m'mdsofihc 
pecT’lcwilh igncirai'ce and superttition, 
ir. ICS, note. Privileges a.'uong; the Hsi- 
eotlis, 21(1. 

ClerTK'Kf, the cirita! of Auverunc, resirts 
Euric t'j.J the Vjsi-othf, $}, Is taken 


by ChPdebtrrf I. king of Paris, 199, r.ote^ 
G’rcat ouncU held there by Urban U., 
ri 402, ttud notes. 

Clodion, the first of the Mcroringlao kings 
in Gaul, liis reign, iv. 10. Ills death, 
11 . 

Cloiins Aliinns. See Albinus. 

ClotitJa. niece of the king of Burgundy, is 
married .to Clovis, king of the Franks, 
and converts him, ir. 1G5. Exhorts hiir. 
to the Gothic war, 174. 

Clovis, king of the Franks, las descent and 
reign, ir. 159. Various forms of his 
name, jj., un/e. Defeats the Allcmanui 
at Tolbiac, 1C3. His conversion, ICt. 
His rictorr o’/cr the Visigollis near 
Poitiers, ifC- Conquers Aquitain, 173 
His consulship. 179 . His reformation of 
thelavr, 193. His policj*. 192. Beqnwts 
Thcodoric to send him an Italian harper, 
253, note. ^ 

Clirterius, his account of the objects of 
adoration among the ancient German?, 
i. 290, note. 

Cnira, kingof the Goths, L 512. 

Cache, a suburb of Ctesiphon, ill. 27. 

Cochineal, di«corenr of, ir. Sll, note. 

Cbifeof Jttftinian, hon-fonned, r.35. Kctr 
edition of, 41. 

Coie of TheodoMDf, n-hen prumnlpted, iu 
197, note. Of Gregorius and 01 HennO’ 
genes, period assisned toench,v,2l,n5fc. 

Codex Argentcu?, the MS, of UlphOas, ir, 
131, note. 

Coi»cifs,aninnoral)onTatjficd by Augustus, 
V. SO Howadmiltcdbylbe'Bornanhv 
respecting tcslamcnl*, 70. 

CanoVitcs, in monkish historr, described, 
iv.32fl. 

Cedinus, bis numerous mistakes, li. 191, 
note. 

C<hjnats, regarded in the twelve fubles ns 
stranger* and aliens, r. C7. 

C<*eai. J*cc/ccutim. 

Cohorts, ten, cf heavy armed infantry, in 
every legion, i, 34. 

Cahortes Urbanre, city cohorts, watched 
over the safety cf the capital, i. 21. In- 
ferior in rank and discipline, 121, note. 

Coil, king of Britain, fabulous father cf 
Helena, i- 473, note. 

Ccinaoe, gold, of the .\ntca:ncv and of the 
fififiremury, compared. ir.C2,n?/e. Early 
gold of Ihc’Franka in Gaul, and Vi^igotlfs 
in Spain, ISO, and note. Mahometan, 
>i. llS, and note. Copied by the Anglo- 
Saxon king Offo, it. 'fliat cf ti*e Grcvlt 
rmnirc debared by Manuel Ccmnrnu* to 
defraud the crusaden, 47S. CWnge 
made by Ccnst.antmc, r.H 2?, note. 
Genuine, how d;rtingu)*bcd from ■the 
base, ti. Pro:rre?tive degradation of the 
Byiantine jr/.d erdn, Ts', n:fr. Turkub 
cu-nage. IVs, note. Gold of Hnrcnre ar.5 
Mibin, tt'dij, ucte, E.arijc*t go!J ct Peg 
l«d,2J7, «tfe. Coins cf the pepoj, 
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And t 2 olei 361 and tide. Coppjrcoina^ 
of Rome regulated br the senate SCO, 
and note. 

Colchis, one of Trajan’s eastern conqnesta, 
i. 7. The modem Minsrclia, described, 
ir. 478. Jlanners of the natives, 479. 
Revolt of, from the Romans to the Per- 
Bians, and repentance, 4Si. Colchian 
tvar in consequence, 4S8. Alliance with 
Heraclius in his war arainst Persia, v. 
185. Assistance afforded 'to Alexins 
Comnenus in acqniringTrebizond, m 11. 
note. 

Colisc 22 m, of the emperor Tifns. Sec 
pkitheatre. 

Collyridiayi heretics, account of, t. 4G9. 
Coloma, now Chonac or Couleiliisar, a town 
of Pontns, vL 240, note. 

Colonies, Barbarian, 1 403, 434. Some of 
them doubtful, 434, not*. Many planted 
in Hunapy, vi. 273, vefe. 

Colonies, ^nman, of two kinds, civil and 
military, l 45. How planted, v. 63, 
fwte. 

Colonna, Sciarra, joins Kogaretin bis attack 
on Boniface TllL at Anagni, rii. 379. 
Colonna, Stephen the Younger, driven from 
' Some hy ^enzi, vii. 400. Slain, 412. 
Colonna, History of the Soman family of, 
vii.3S6, . 

Colosscs, now Clionse, the birth place of 
Kicetas; its church, to which St, Panl 
addressed his Epistle, crroneonsly snp- 
■ posed to be desigrjated from the Colossus 
of Rhodes, vi 570, note. 

Colossus of Rhodes, account of, ri, 54. 
Columba, or Colurabkill, founds the monas- 
tery of Iona, ir. 114, and note. 
Colnmbanus, founds monasteries at Luxo- 
■vinm and Bobium,. iv. 114, note. His 
snstere rule, 120, note. 

ColuTntis of Hercules, their situation, L 33, 
Cpmana, the rich temple of, suppressed, 
'.and the rcrennes confiscated, by the 
emperors of the East, u 227. its temple 
demetted to Bellona, vi. 240^ note. 
•€b:7wtw,-or Cumaus, a large colony of them 
' admitted into Hungary, vL 273, and noUi 
14:, note. Others remained between 
- the Danube and the Volga, i5. Allies of 
Calo-John, the Bulgarian, Final de- 
feat of them on the Kalka, ib. 

judicial, origin of, in the Salic laws, 
ir. 1^. The laws of, accoitling to the 
assize of Jerusalem, %i.4W. Apology for 
the practice of, iv. 190, note. See Bcllle, 
Trial By. 

Castrensts, the superintendent of 
’* the imperial table, iL 223, note. 

Comets, account of those which appeared 
in the reign of Justinian, iv. 545. 

Comiiia. See Asseinhlies of the people. 
Comito, sister of the empress Theodora, iv. 
293, and note. 

Commenliohis, his disgraceful warfare 
against Ihfi Avars, v. 1 58. 


Commerce, left by the Romans to the people 
of the conquered provinces, i 22, note. 
Held in contempt by them, iiL 404. Of 
the East, iv. 114. Of Colchis, 479. That 
of the Romans restricted by their early 

* treaty with the Carthaginians, v. 8, note. 
Foundation of the grratness of Vem'cs, 
vi.'o39. Treaty of, between the Greek 
empire and the Genoese, vii. 114. 

Cotnmodns, emperor, his education, cha- 
racter, and reign, i. 112, ffis infamous 
life, 122. He exhibits as a gladiator, 125, 
anduofr. His death, 126. His memory 
branded with infamy by the senate, 129. 
His concubine Marcia* induces him to 
favour the Christians, ii. 135. 

Comneni, origin of the family of, v. 333. 
Their first elevation to the throne, 334. 
They depose Nicephorus Botaniafes, 339. 
Extent and revenues of their empire, vi. 
1S7- Tlieir occupation of Trehizond, viL 
11, and note. Their final extinction, 335, 
and note. 

Comnenus. See Alexius, .dndronieuSjBaxid, 
Isaac, John, and Manuel. 

immaculate, of the Virgin Mary, 
the doctrine of, whence derived, v. 469. 

Cendate, establishment of the, vii. S76. 

Concord, national, a temple of, erected by 
Diocletian in the Isle of Elephantine, i. 
437. Destroyed by Justinian, iv, 342. 
note. 

GiinniMaf, 'according to the Roman ci^^l 
law, explained, v. o9. 

Crnfarreation, a Roman marriage rite, v.oL 

Confederates, a proraiscuous armed multi- 
tude collected from various nations and 
tribes; iv. 94. Place themstlves under 
the command of Odoacer, 96. 

Confessors, adduced to multiply the number 
4)f martjTS, ii. 126, note. 

^ '* ' e piimi- 

\Ajhoo., luisciioeu ou some iJyzanune coins, 
V. SS2, note. ... 

Conan, the primitive name of the emperor 
Leo III., V. 300. 

Conquest, the vamty of, not so rational as 
tlic desire of spon,‘iii. 110. Is rather- 
achieved by ^than personal valour, 551. 

Conrad ITT- emperor, enzages in the second 
crusade, vL 474. His ''disastrous expe- 
dition, 4S0. 

Conrad, duke of Franconia, killed while 
repelling an invasion of the Hungarians, 
vi 273. r 

Conrad of 3Iontferrat defends Tyre'against 
Saladin, vi 500. Is assassinated, 505. 

Conradin, cruel fate of, vii. 70. 

Constance, treaty of. by which the freedom 
of the Italian' cities'is acknowledged, v, 
420. Council, established the authority 
of a general council above the pope, vu. 
224. Deposed three, rival popes and 
elected Martin V., 429. . . 

Ccnstcjis, the third son of Constantine- the 
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Great, is sent fo ^rem the western 
prorinccsof the empire, ii-2o5. Division 
of the empire between !:im and bis 
brothers, on the death of their father, 
SC9, Is invaded by liis brother Constan- 
tine, 276. Jla'rnentios conspires against 
and kills him, 2.S0. Espoused the cause 
of Atljanasius against his brother Con- 
gtantius, 431. Visited Britain, iii. IW. 

Censtans, son of the usurper Constnnline, 
invested with tlic puij»!e by his father, 
killed hy Gcrontiuj, iii. 4C1. 

Constant ’ll. emperor of Constantinople, | 
his rcipn, v. 2^1. Ilis death, 233. I'ro- 
posed to restore the seat of empire to 
ilome, vi. 225. Visited, plundered, and 
left the city, if., rii. 453. 

Conitorttio, sister of Constantine the Great, i 
istmrricd to Ucimas, i.605. Intercedes 
for her husband, 520. Her eon is saved 
by hff entreaties, ii. 250. She pleads 
for him apain, but in vain, and dies soon 
RflcT him, 253. 

Cofiitentia, princess, granddanshter of 
Constantine the Great, is carried by her 
mother to the camp of the usurper Pro- 
copius, iii, 72. Narraw'lv c'capcs falling 
into the hands of the Quadl. 131. 3Iar- 
riesthc cranerorGralian, 135. 

Cenjtanth, cauphtcr of Roger, king of 
Sicily, is mamed to tlie emperor Ilenry 
VI., n.334. 

CoKxtanlin't, daughter of Constantine the 
Great, and widow of Ilannihalianus, 
places the diadem on the bc.ad of the 
ecucnl Vetranio, ii. 251. Is married to 
uallus, 233. Her character, 23C. Dies, 
233. 

Cyrjieudna, widow of the Eastern emperor 
JIaurice, the cruel fate of, and her 
daughters, v. ICG. 

Conjlcniinf the Grc.at, great grand'on cf 
Crispus, brother of Claudius II. i. S59. 
opinions as to the place of his birth, 472. 
itis Iii^torr, 473. He is saluted emperor 
by the British lesions on tlic death of Ins 
father, 475. Hi' brothers and sisters, 477- 
Hc marries Eaust.a, the daughter of 
Maximian,451. Puti Maximian lodcath, 
457. General review of bis administra- 
tion in Gaul, 453. Undertakes to dc- 

^ Uver r.arac from the ts-ranny of Haxen- 

* tins, 432. Defeats >Iaxcnlius, and enters 
Rome, 5P0. llis allmnec with Ucinins, 
bCO. -Qu-arrcl between then, 50S. De- 
feats Lirinlus, 509. CIO. Renee concluded 
with Ucinins, 611. Riroroui laws. 512. 
Cliasliies the Goths, 5l5. Second clril 
war with Urin'ms, 51C. Battle cf Ha- 
driar.rplc, 51S. Siege cf Brxanllnra, 5l9. 
Battle of Clirvfopolis (new Scutari) 520. 
Death cf Ueiniuf, 521. Constantine sole 
emperor, i4. 

•— declare* himself Ih'* protector of tbc 
fhureh. ii. U9. .krrexts the pcrsecutifm 
prepued It Ifaiiraiiu 167* vx’l nsU. 


Motives which induced him to make 
Bviantinm the capital of his empire, ii 
lf5. A'Cribcs hia determinatioo’ to a 
dirfac command, 164. Despoils other 
cities of their ornaments to decorate his 
new capital, 168. Ceremony of dedicating 
hi? new city, 196. His new fonn of clnl 
and military' administration, 197. . Tljreo 
cias'ca of magistrates and four di'isions 
ofodee, 193. Sep.aratc3 tbc civil from 
the military, 215. Corrupted military dis- 
cipline, 21C. VTas the first who nused 
Barharians to the consulship, 222. Seized 
the rich temple of Conmna, 227. 
tnted the general tribute, or indiction, 
!132. His character, 214. Rcjcmblance 
lo Henry VIIL, 215, koI^. His family, 
249. Jealous of his son Crispus, 252. 
ilystcrious de.alhs of Crispus and Lici- 
nius, 253. His repentance and acts cf 
atonement inquired into, 254. His sous 
and nephews, 25G. Sends them to super- 
intend the several provinces of the em- 
pire, 253. Assists the Sarmalians, and 
provokes the Golhs, CC2. Reduces the 
Goths to peace, 2C5. His death, 265. 
Dale of his conversion to Chriflianitjy 
339. Hispican BUperttilion, .341. Pn> 
tectsthe Christians in Gaol, 342. Pub- 
lishes the edict of Milan, 342. Motives 
which recommended the Christians to 
his favour, 815. Exhorts his subjects to 
embrace the Cliristian profession, 319. 
His standard the Lalantm, 351. Ilis 
vision previous to his battle with Maxen- 
tins, 354. Story of the lairaeulous cross 
in the air, 350. .His conversion ac- 
counted for, from natural and probable 
causes, 358. His theological discourses, 
SCO. ills devotion and privileges, 361. 
Hie delay of bis baptism acenanted for, 
3C2. Is commcmoraled as o saint by the' 
Greeks, SC4. Educated a race of pnnees 
in the Christian faith, SC5. Retained the 
eupremc jurisdiction ow the churebya' 
369. His liberality to the clergy in-"^ 
creased in proportion to his f;rilh 
Tices, 376. Eorgery of his edict, 576, and 
wofe. Referred the Trinitarian contro- 
TCriy to the council of Arles, 384. Called 
luid attended the council of Nice, 3S5. 
His edict ngain't heretics, 587. IDs jest 
with Acesins, 359, and note. Courted the 
hicrarciiT in order lo role the people 
. ... . -- .‘•...cause 

' ■ ... II.a:! 

. • . \ ■ . ■ ■ ■ called' 

ilic coancal of Nice, 407* note. Uis letter 
to the contending parties not dictated 
by his episcopal adn«crs, 417. Ratified 
the Niecne creed, 418. Banished and 
recalled Arius and Enschiu' of Nicome- 
di*, ii. Deposed nnd banished Aiha-, 
nasius and his friends, 419. Bantl'cd hy 
the .triaa Ec'cbxs, ii. Gr.a.ntcd a b le- 
ration lo his pagan lubjccU, 459, H;i 
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reform of papn abuses, 45S. Was asso- 
ciated with the heathen deities after his 
. death, hy a decree of the senate. 461. 
Erected the church of the holy sepulchre, 
532. Introduced into the “Cffisars”of 
Julian, iii. 2. fiis forbearance to'trariis 
Paganism, impatientlv supported hj the 
cler^, 272. Changetf the cureiu of the 
- old Koman coinage for the solidus, \u, 2D, 
note, 

Constantine, publication of his fictitions do- 
nation to the bishops of Bom^ .v. 393. 
labulous interdiction of marriage trith 
strangers, ascribed to him, vi. 207. 
Constantine IL the son of Constantine the 
Great, carefully educated by his father, ii. 
257; Is sent "to preside over Gaul, 258. 
Division, of the empire behvecn him and 
his brothers, on the death of their father, 
269. Invades the territories of his bro- 
ther Constans, and is killed, 278. 

- Constantine IIL emperor of ConstantiDOplc, 
Ills brief reign, v. 290J 
Constantine IV. Pogonatus, emperorof Con- 
stantinople, v. 293. His cruelty to his 
brothers, 294. Offered the hair of his 
two sons on the altar of St. Peter at 
Borne, as a symbol of their spiritual 
• adoption, ih. 

Constantine V. [or VL] Copronymus, em- 
peror of Constantinople, nis z*eal against 
images, v, 301. Is denounced by their 
vorshippers as an atheist stained \viih 
the most opposite rices, 302. His merib 
and virtues, i5. Marries a daughter of 
the khan of the Chazars, 304 j vl 203. 
I'ates of his fire sons, v. 304. Revolt of 
Artavasdus, and troubles on account of 
image worship, 370. Abolishes tliemonk- 
ish order 371^ Trai^lants thePaulicians 
from Armenia into Thrace, vi. 245. 
Constartiine IT. for Vllj emperor of Con- 
stantinople, his contest with his mother 
Irene, r. 305. His death, 506. 
Constantine VIL [or X. or Xy Porphyro- 
^nitus, emperor of Constantinople, v. 822. 
&'s nominal reign, 322. His death, 325. 
His cautions ag^st discovering the 
secret of the Greek fire, vi 125. Account 
of his works, 181. Their imperfections 
pointed out, 1S2. His account of the 
ceremonies, of the Byzantine court, 20G. 
Justifies the marriage of his son with 
Bertha, daughter of Hugo king of Italy, 
208. 

Constantine THL emperor of Constanti- 
nople, V. S2-T. 

Constantine IX. emperor of Constantinople, 
V. 329. His death, 330. 

Constantine X [or XII. or XIIL] Monoma- 
chus, emperor of Consta ntinople, v. 332. 
Constantine XL [or XIIL or XIV.] Ducas, 
emperor of Constantinople, v. 335. His 
death, 835. 

Constantine 'Ssdvsolopis, the :iH of the 
Greek ereperors crowned at Spari* tu 


2S5. Determines to resist Mahometn. £9L 
Implores the assistance of the Western 
princes, SOI. Consults with Phranza on 
nis means of defence, 304. Subscribes 
the actof union betweer the two churches, 
• 305. Prepares for a vigorous resistance 
' 311. His funeral oration of the Roman 
empire, 313. His courage in the last 
assault, 321. His death, 322. 
Constantine, son of Michael VIL Dnca% v, 
33/ ; aud note. Affianced to a daughter 
of Robert Guiscard, and afterwards to 
Anna Comnena, vi. 324, and note. 
Constantine Sviranus, founder of the Paul- 
icians, his death, ri. 239. 

Constantine, a private soldier in Britain, 
elected emperor for the sake of his nam^ 
iii. 373. He reduces Gaul and Spain, 
379, 460. Is besieged in Arles by his 
general Gerontius, 461. Surrenders to 
Constantius and is put to death, 463. His 
rebellion opened tbepasses of the Pyrenees 
to the Vandals, Snevi and Alani, 467- 
Constantine, eldest son of Heraclius, with- 
draws from Syria, vi. 50. Attends the 
coronarion of "his younger brother, 51, 
and note, 

Constantine, general under Belisarius in 
Italy, his death, iv. 423. 

Constantines, want of uniformity in num- 
bering the, V. 321, 322, notes ; Tii. 285. 
note, 

Constanthv^U, its situation described, with 
the motives which induced Constantme 
the Great to make this dty the capital of 
his empire, iL 175. Its local advantages, 

• 183. Its extent, 185. Tlie walls of Con- 
stantine enclosed five hills, i6. Those of 
Theodosius the Younger included two 
more in the ruburbs, It^, Progress of the 
work, 187. Prinrip^ edifices decorated 
with the spoils of other cities, 158. How 
furnished with inhabitants, 191. Tlie 
number of its streets, il., note. Privi- 
leges granted to it, 195. Its dedication, 
196. Xew form of civil and milita^ 
administration established there, 197.- is 
allotted to Consiantine the Younger, in 
the division of the empire, on the empe- 
ror’s death, 269. The only cityin which 
idols hadneverbeenworshipped,S65,^8. 
Violent contests there between the rival 
bishops, Paul and Iklacedonius, 449. 
Bloody engagements between the Atha- 
nasians ana Arians on the removal of the 
body of Constantine, 451. Triumphant 
ent^of the emperor Julian, 4S7. The 
Eena*te of, allows the same power? and 
honours as that at Rome, 493. 

arrival of Valens, as emperor of the 

East, in, iii. 6S. Revolt of Pro<^iu». 70. 
Its school or college and public h'brary 
founded bv Yalentinian, 8L The Gotbj 
repelled from its suburbs by Saracens, 
189. Visited by Athanaric, 202. Co.n- 
tinued the principal seat of Arianisa 
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Greets, 54, 69. The rntnib of GalaU 
assjpirf 1o the Genoese, 107- Hostilities 
between the Genoese and the emperor, 
107. How the dty escaped the Jlo^ils, 
1S5. The new fortifications raisea by 
Manuel Palicolo;^5, and destroyed at the 
command of Bajaaet, 15C. The distrcsi 
of the city reUc\cd for a time by Manhal 
Boucicaqit, 337. Is hesieged hr the 
sultan Amuntli II., 193- Compared with 
Komc, SCO. State of the cltydurinj the 
absence and aficrthc rctnm of theempe- 
rorJohn Pala?olo2U8,5G3. Is besieged ny 
Maliomcd 11. sultan of the Turks, 50l. 
Is stormedond taken, 335. Becomes the 
capital of the Turkish empire, 551. Its 
present aspect, 331. 

Constnndus Cfilcrut, trained by AurcKan 
and Tfobtis, i. 399. GovcmorofBrtJrnatin, 
inUndtd to he adopted by the cm* 
peror Otrus, in tlic room of his son C.^iri* 
uuSj 414. Is asaodated as Cfc*ar by Dio- 
cletian, 425. Delivers Britain from AUcc- 
tus, 452. And Gaul from the AllcmnnnI, 
45t. Assumes the title of Augustus, on 
the abdication of Diocletian, 4C9. His 
mild government, 479. He embarks on 
his fast expedition to Britain, 47 J. His 
death, 473. Granted a toleration to the 
Cbristi.an«, iL IDS. 

C^>utan(iut II., the second ion of Constan- 
tine the Great, jj., 219. Govern^, with 
— — first fieje of, by the Sancens, vi* 113. the title of Ccesar, the Gallic provinces, 

Second siege, 119.* Harun al Ilashid en- 251. His education, 257. Is sent 

camps before it, 152. Itsstateinthetenth to govern the eastern provinces of the 

century described by Luittirnnd tc'. By empire, 258. Seizes Ckmstantinoplc on 

•o— • , #• - 15}. the death of bis father, 2C7. Jlas^acres 

• ' . . • fthe his kinsmen, 2G8. Division of the cm- 

“ * • ‘ '•'•Utc, pirc between him and lus brothers, 259. 

* • « • ‘the llcvtorcs Cliosrocs king of Armenia, 272, 

* .:-i.8,.4.j. luc nanic and chameter of Battle of Sinara with Sapor, king of 
Romans supported to the hist, 227. Dc* Tersia, 274. ilcjccti the offers of .Mad- 
eline and revival of literature, 227. The ncutius and Vclranio, 262. His oration 

roTaJcollcgchurnl,22S.TJicdlymen3ccd to the Illyrian troops at the intervievf 
by the Hungarians, 270. Account of the With Vctnmio, 2S^. Defeats Mngnentias 

Aarangiitns, 277. >'nval expcditiocs of at the battle of ifurta, CSG. Obtains the 

the Russians nguinsl the city, 252. submission of Italv, Spain, and Africa 

Alleged prophecy of its final capture 269, 2IX). Finally overcomes JIagnenliua 

by llicm, 2?5. Insulte^l by the ?icili.-m el Moant Selcncus, 291. Sole emperor 

aamiral, S47. Its gates shut against his councils governed hy ennucht, 292. 

Godfrey and the crunders, 412. Origin EducationofmscousinsGallusntilJa- 

of the separation of the Greek and L-atin Ihn, 291. Creates Callus Cmsar and 

churclies, 622. Massacre of the Latins. governor of the Fast, 293. Ibs-nace 

330. Invarinn of ihr Greek empire, ond and dc.vlh of Gallns, 209. i^cndi for 

conquest of Consbmtanple by the Cm- JolUn to ctyurt, SOI. Invests him with 

saders, 619. Tuc city taken, and Isaac the title of Ctesar. and the administra- 

Angclus rcslorcd, 53G. Fart of the city lion of the IVcsl, 503. Visits Home 5C3 

bnnit 500. Second siege of the city by Presents an obelisk to that <iiy, 309. 

the Latins, 563. Is pillagrf, 5C3. Statues The Quadian and Samiatian wars. 310. 

dcitroyed, 571. His Persian negotiation#, 314. Mismi- 

— a»''gTJcd with n fourth part of the nagement of affaim'n the Kait 320 

monarchy to tlic lAlia emperor uf the tours the Arians, 420. His rcligioui 

ps?*:,. vii. 3 1*,# g^.tes sent as a trophy cliaractcr by Ammianus the historian, 

to l.ie kmc !.! Hi.'spitallcrs. S, and n.U. 42L JH* ttitlca# endeavours to cstal(!i«li 

i he Greeks n#'* egmost their Utm con- an umfonnitv of Christum doctria'* 

queron, IS. The city rttakca by the Ath.inariiu Jrirca into exile by the touu.' 


peror Tncodosius, insmnai‘on 01 

Gregory Nazianzenin its patriarchate, 22C. 
CounciJ of, 227. Manyrclics of saintsand 
martyrs are brou;iht there, 293. Al-yic 
approaches, hut refrains from attacking 
the dty, 335. Tumult again*t Eutropins, 
495. Arcadius admits G.iinos and the 
Ostrogotlis; insurrection of Hie people 
against them, 497. ElCTation of Chry- 
lostom to -v-i-*---' ' * ■ • ■ . 

Riots can* • * 

him, 503. * . * " 

built, 612 luAcrt thrown 

down by an earthquake, 5G9. 

— — the aty -and eastern empire distracted 
bv the factions of the arcus, iv. 302. 
The Nika sedition, 509. Foundation of 
the church of St. Sophia, 331.^ Other 
churches erected there by Justinian, 335. 
Triumph of Bellsarius on his return, 385. 
The city saved by him from the Bulga- 
rians, 639. 

— revolt ngainst the emperor Maurice, 
V. IGI. TIic Pcr«i.ins encamp ten years 
before the city, 173. Its dclivenncc.frora 
the Fenians 'and Avars, 186. Religious 
war nljout the Trlsagion, 239, General 
councils, 218, 252, 3f8, Tumults In the 
city to oppose the dcstructloa of images, 
370. 
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dl of 450. Is mtiraitlatcd by 

his brother Constans, and invites Athana- 

* Ellis back again, 432. His severe treat- 
ment of those biihops who refused to 
concur in deposing Athanasius, 457 His 
Ecrupulons ortliodoxy, 438. His cautious 
conduct in expelling Athanasius from 
Alexandria, 430. His strenuous-efforts 
to seize his person, 4-tl. Athanasius 
mites inVeciives to expose liis character, 
4t5. Is constrained to restore Lil>erius, 
bishop of Rome, 443. Supports Macedo- 
nius, hishop of Constantinople, and conn- 

• tenances Ins persecutions of the Catholics 
and Xovatians,451. His conduct toward 
his Pagan subjects, 459. -His visit to the 
temples of Rome, 4G0, Envies the fame 
of dulian, 40i. Recalls the legions from 
Gaul, 465,. Negotiations between him 
and Julian, 472. His preparations to 
oppose Julian, 484. His death and cha- 
racter, 435. 

ConstanthtSf Julius, the patrician, brother 
— i — *?-- father of 

f ‘ father-in-law 

■ ^ .ncluded by him 

in the massacre of the family, 269. 

O^istanlUiSi a general in the service of 
Honoriu-s obliges Gcrontius to raise the 
sie^e of Arles, iii. 462. Defeats the Franks 
and Allemanni, 403. Sends the usurper 
Constantine a prisoner to Ravetma, t5. 
His marriage with Flacidia and death, 
5^, 524. 

Constautius, secretary to Attfla king of the 
Huns, his matrimonial negotiation at the 
court of Constantinople, iii. 508. 

Consuls, their origin and ofBcc, L 85. Their 
powers transferred to the emperor, 87- 
VJfficers nominally invested with the dig- 
nity still elected every year, 88. Naulo- 
hatus, a chief of the Jieruli, receives from 
"Gallienus tlie ornaments of the consular 
dignity, 334. The ■ election ' of consuls 
transferred by the first emperors from 
the people to the senate, in 200. Diocle- 
tian takes the nomination of them into 
his own hands, ib. Daring 120 years 
none present in Rome on the day of their 
inauguration, 201, noU. Form of that 
ceremony, ih. Its expense, 202. Served 
■only to denote the le^ date of the year, 
ih. 'Their office stillan object of ambition, 
and often -assumed by the emperors 
themselves, tb. Bestowed on Barbarians 
by Constantine. 222. Cherished by 

. Julian, 497. After the dhision of the 
empire, each emperor appoints one con- 
sul, iit 482. Odoacer restores the office ‘ 

• • in the Wes^ iv. 103. History of the con-. 

, sulship reviewed, 356. The office sup^ 
pressed Iw. Justinian, but not abolished 
bylaw till the reign of Leo tjje, phdoso- 
pner, 357, and no/tf. Tlie name preserved 
m tbe municipalilies of the Italian cities, 
T. 427. How pven to the resident com- 


mercial agents of foreign powers, vti.SSSj 
- and note. 

Conti, a noble family of modem Rome, vi*. 
3SC. 

Contmcls, tbe Homan laws rcspecling, 
V. 7- 

Convents, birth-place of Tjgilantius. • J& 
rome’:* account of its origin, iii. 299, nofe. 
Convertisseur, a title aspired to by the sub- 
jects of Louis XIV., ii. 528,. nc/c. - 
j Copiatie, or grave-diggers, 1100 in Constnn- 
t tinople, ii. 374. 

I Coptic language spoken only by the pea- 
I sants of the Nile, r. 254. 

I Coptos, destroyed by Diocletian, i. 436. 

I still Uie the era of martyrs, ii, 143, 

; note. Their history, v. 271. 

I Corbiilo, put to death, i. 4, note. His inno- 
cence, ii. 215, note. 

Cordova, taken by tbe Saracens, vi. 93. 
Abdelaiiz slain tbere, 101. Its splendour 
tinder the cah'phs, 104, 140. The martrri 
of, 112, and note. Insurrection and emi- 
gration from, 155, note. * 

Coifu (ancient Corcyra) seized by Bohe- 
mond VI. 325. Dfin^ers of its feeas, 326, 
and note. Visited by the fourth cru- 
sade, 54S. 

Corinth, reviring os a Roman colony, cele- 
brates tbe Isthmian games, under the 
emperor Julian, ii. 499. Taken by 
Alaric, iiL 3.39, Its walls repaired and the 
isthmus fortified by the emperor Jus-, 
tinian, iv. 339. Again fortified bvManud 
PahEologus,>'ii.222. Forced by the Turks, 
334. See Jlexamilion and isthmus. 

Com, public allowance of, tor the people of 
Alexandria, i.437, wa/e. Daily distributed 
to tbe poorest citizens of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, iL 103, and note. 

ComivaU, reduction of, by the Saxons, iv. 
219 The western angle of Armorica so 
called, 221. 

Coronary gold, nature of those offerings to 
the Roman emperors, iL 243. 

CoToultai, diet, or public assembly of the 
Tartars, iii. 148. 

Corporations, private. Their privileges spa- 
ringly bestowed and viewea with jealousy 
by tlie Romans, iL 94. Of cities, com- 
posed of the deenrions ; their constitution 
and duties, 23-4, and tiote.^ Abuses in 
Uiem corrected by Jlajorian, iv.62. l^o^e 
of Italy and other countries in the Middle 
ages, their beneficial influence, vi. 426, 
and note. 

Corruptihles, a sect in the Monophysite 
church, V. 272. 

Corsi, a powerful family in modem Rome, 
vii. S86. 

Corsica, island of, L 34. Taken by the fleet 
of Constantine, 493, note. A place of 
banishment, iv, 145, note. A colony fron^ 
planned at Porto by pope Leo IV., tl 
161. 

Corcinits* See Huniades and Maithtes. 
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l/CI, see 

Cci:a, fifth ancestcrof Xrahomet r. 45/,nste, 
CcTTr.Bs, Indscopkustc^.Eccoantof his Chris* 
tbn Topopr-tphy, iv.S19,«off,v. 230, noU. 
Oxjvto. See iltdxci. 

C^sso^c., battle of; lea^e of the Sclaro- j 
Kians crnshcQ b}' Amurath 1. rii, 140. 
CtAity, Sire <3e, accompanies the French ‘ 
knigiits in their expedition awinst B-tja* 
nt.'h- 132. Taken prisoner at ^’^copoli5, 
and dies nt Boursa, 154. 

C.;t;rtciii and synods : 

Alexandria, to ordam Athanasius, A J3. 
,*>20, ii. 42C, Ko/r. 

Anevra, in Galatia, A.i>. 314, iL d. 
Auttoeb, to dqwsc Paul of Samosata, 
A.D. 204, il 140. 

A^D. 341, ii. 430. 

Arles, A.i>. 314, ii. 38-4. 

A.D. S53, U.43S. 

Barii, cishteenth pcnenil, A-d. 1431— 
1413, vii. 223, 223, 23S,2tO. 

Bithrnia, in favour of iJius, A.B. 321, 
ii.405. 

Caesarea, A.D. 334, il 427. 

Cartba^c, a,d. 4St, iv. l4l. 

A.D. 633, iv. 351.. 

Chalctdon, Ad Qiicrcom./^^ otfi',’A.D. 
403, ni. 505. 

— fourth general, a.d. 451, V. 231. 
Clcrronnt, a.d. 1093, rL 402. 

Constance, screnteenth general, a.d. 

1414—1418, rii. 204, 423. 
CoasUntinonic, second general, a.d. 
594, iii. 207. 

fifth general, a.d. B53, r. 218. 

sixlhgcneni.AJj.CSO, CSl. w 252, 

— Iconoclast, a.d. 754, r. 3C3. 

— eighth general, a.d. 6C9, ri. 526. 

*** ■ 4 ■ , 

r •. • ’ 

Ilorcnce, transferred from Ferrara, 
A.D. 1452, rii. 234. 

Fnnefort, a.d. 724. r. 329. 

TT,... - .. 


;>tc auuiiJcr 
necount, ii. 280, noU.) About a d. 
30.^ ii, 64, 128, note; v. SCO. 
lAtcnn, the Fim, a.d. 542, t. 251, 
253, nctf. 

— l!ie Fourth, IwelBh gencraL a D- 
672. V. 253, note. 

AJ5.12l5,>i. 509. 

Lyons, a.d. StiO, ir. 170. 

thirteenth gcac.'al, a.D. 12|5, riL 

•*— - fourteenth general, aj>. 1274, rii. 
67. 

Mantua, a.d. 1159, nl. $39. 

Mjhn, A D. 355, ii. 435. 
hire, first general, A.D. SOS, iL SSS, 
4^7. 

— lercath general, a d. 767, r. $97. 


OaV, the. See ChaUcSon. 

Palestine, in favour of An’us, a.d. S21, 
ii. 403. 

Pisa, A.D. 1409, rii. 224. 423. 

Placciithi, A.D. 1095, vi. 399. 

JUmmi, (Ariminum), AJ). 359, iL 415, 
423. 

Sardica, a.d. S47, H- 431, 43C, noii* 

Sclcucia, A.D. 359, iL 414, 423. 

Sida, in Pamphjlia, a.d. 3S3. Clinton, 
(391 others), lii 221, note. 

Toledo, A.D. 559, iv. 152. 

A.D. 653, iv. 152, note. 

. from A.D. 400 to COG, their general 

character, iv. 209. 

Tyre, A.D. 335, ii.42S, 

CennaUt provincial, their origin, ii. 53. 
Convened by the primates or njctropo* 
litans, S6V. GencraL or extmonlinury, 
eonvokM hy the emperor, ib. Subniis* 
siou of the Catholic world to them, 3St 
Tlieir characlcr, 407, no/c. Grego^Nazi- 
anicn's opinion of them, in. 22^, nole^ 
Declared oy the council of Basil to be 
superior in authority to the pope, rii. 225. 

Count, of the East.ii. ^09. Great difference 
between the ancient and modem a]^U- 
cation of this title, 215. By whom first 
Invented, 216. Of the sacred largesses, 
under Constantine the Great, his oflice, 
226. Of the private estate, 227. Of tho 
domestics in the Baslcm empire, bU 
ofnee, 229. 

Covpefe, the rock of, vii. 170. 

Courtenay, history of the family of, vii. 40. 

(;Vari«J*gennan, marriages of, disliked by 
the Homans. Ojndenincd by the empe- 
ror Julian, ii. 2C0, note. 

Craeotp, ravaged by tlie Tartars, siL 129. . 

Crat, title of the princes of Servia, riL 09, 
und note. 

Creed*, the first Christians IcG free to foTTp 
thcirown,ij. 1C, 17, ondfto/r. The most 
Ancient drawn up with tlic greatest Jatf* 
lude, 403, no/c. The TIicene, 4f)9. Thp 
Arian, 412. Athanasius not the author 
of that which bears hi^ name, iv. 116, 
note. Gennadius pronounced it to 
the work, of a drunken man, ii. 

Creseenlius, consul of Itome, liis* riclsti- 
tudes, and dc.nth, v. 424. 

Crete, the isle of, subdued bv the S.irflccns, 
vi. 155. Is recovered bv Nirephorus 
Phocas, 176. Is pnrehoseJ by tlic Veno* 
fians, vii.6. 

Cri***^" u**** 


, uy inc iloman law, v. 76. Tlic objects of 
jurisprudence, B7. 

Crinitus Ulpiuj, a senator, at the rccora* 
mendation of Valerian, adopts AurcL'an. 
i. 360, 

Crwym, ion* of CcnslaalSne the Great, ii 
dcchiTcd Cu^s^^, i. 5lU. D-VanguMiCA 
himself against the Frenis and AiJe- 
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maiini, 515. ForiTes the passage of the 
Hellespout, and defeats the fleet of Lici- 
nius, 519. His character, fl. 250. His 
riystcrions de,ath, 253. 

Crispus, flie patrician’ marries the danghter 
of Phocas, and contributes to depose 
Iiira, V. 16G. Is obliged to tnm monk, 168. 
Croatia, account of the kingdom of, vi. 258. 
Crocodiles, tliirty-six exhibited in the circus 
by Atigustus, i; 415, note. 

Crocus, or Eroens, king of the Allemanni, 
the first independent barbarian auxiliary 
of Rome, i. 475, and note. 

Cross, sentiments entertained of this instm- 
ment of punishment, by the Pagan and 
Christian Romans, ii. 350. The standard 
in tlie army of Constantine tlie Gre-at, 
described, 352. His vision, 353. Said 
to have appeared in the sky to the army 
of Constantins, * during the battle of 
Mursa, 421. Tlie holy sepulchre and 
cross of Clirist discovered, 533. The cross 
nndiminished by distribution to pilgrims, 
633. C.arried into Persia by Chosroes, v. 

' 171. Its recovery by Heraclins comme- 
morated by the annu^ festival of the Ex- 
altation, l96. Symbolic worship intro- 
duced by the veneration of the cross, v. 
SCO. The sign of it worn on the per- 
son, 365, note. Adopted by the crusaders, 
vi. 404, and note. 

Crotca of thorns, its transfer from Con- 
stantinople to Paris, vii, SO. 

Crotons, mural and obsidional, the distinc- 
tion between, iii. 27, note. Musical, v. 
393, note. Delphic and Capitoline, 394, 
note. 

Cnicifixio.i, legends of the, ii. 533. 

Crusades, preparatory steps : Pilgrimage of 
the German prelates, vi. 393, and note. 
Mission of Peter the hermit, 396. Letters 
and designs of Gregory VII., 393, and 
note. Plans of Urban II., 399, and note. 
Council of Placentia and embassy of 
Alexins, 400, and note. Council of Cler- 
mont, enthusiasm inflamed, and the first 
crusade decided, 403, and note. Urban 
declines to join it in person, 404. Inquiry 
into the justice of the undertaking, 405. 
Motives of the crusaders, 403. Induce- 
ments offered to them, 412, and note. 
Extensive preparations, 413 and note. 
Departure, adventures, and destruction 
of the four first divisions, 414 — 417, and 
' notes. Princes of the first crusade, 418. 
Table of authorities for its great events, 
419. March to Constantinople, 428 — 430. 
Pears and precautions of the emperor 
Alexius, 431 — 435. Muster in the plains 
of Bithynia, 436. Siege of Nice, 439, and 
notes. Battle of Dorylmum, 441. March 
. Uifongh Lesser Asia, 443, and note. Bald- 
- wiu at Edessa, 444. Siege of Antioch, 
445. Famine and distress, 448. Legend 
of the holy lance, 450. Siege and con- 
quest of Jerusalem, 455 — 453. Godfrey 


of Bouillon elected king, 460. Battle of 
Ascalon,,;}. Knights fespitallers, 464, 
and note. Assize of Jerusalem, 465 — 471. 
Bohemond returns to Europe, 472, and 
note. Princes who joined the first cru- 
sade, 475. Tlie second and third, 476. 
Passage through the Greek empire, 477. 
March of Frederic Barbarossa, 481. His 
death, ^2, Arts employed to keep alive 
enthusiasm, 483, and imfr. Preaching of 
St. Bernard, 485. Zenghi takes Edessa, 
487- Conquest of Jerusalem by Salzidin, 
499. Siege of Acre, 502. Richard of 
England in Palestine, 503. His (.-cty 
and departure, 507. Fourth and jm- 
sades; Damietfa taken, 500, and note. 
Policy of the popes, 511, and note. The 
emperor Frederic II. in Palestine, 513, 
and note. Sixth crusade, 516. Capti- 
vity of St. Louis in Egypt, 517. Loss of 
Acre and the Holy Land, 522. Decline of 
enthusiasm, 535. Fulk, of Neuilly, em- 
ployed by Iniiocent III.' to preach a cru- 
sade, t5. and note. Tlie fourth^ emsade 
diverted from its object to attack Zara, 
544. And restore Alexius Angelns, 547. 
Conquest of Constantinople, 556. Quarrel 
of the Greeks and Latins, 560. Second 
capture of the city, 565. Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, elected emperor of the East, 
vii. 3. Dirision of the empire, 4. Con- 
sequences of the crusades, 35. Social 
improvement retarded by tliem, 38, and 
note. 

Cruitnich, or wheat-eaters, au epithet ap- 
plied to the eastern Caledonians, in. 
107. ' 

Ctesiption, plundered by the Romans, L 
263. Its situation described, iii. 27- 
Julian declines the sie^e of that city, 32. 
Never entered by Chosroes IL for 
twenty-four ye.urs. v. 173. Threatened 
by HcracUus, 193. Uliy called by the 
Arabs A1 Madayn, vL lS,'.note. Is sacked 
by them, 14. 

Cuflai, Klian of the Mongols, emplovs iu 
Ids service the Venetian travellers, Marco 
Polo, his father and uncle, vii. 120, note; 
125, note. Conquers China, ,126. His 
reign and character, 134. 

Cndtcorlk, misled by the latter Platonists, 
ii. 394, note. 

Cnfa, ruins of, v. 525, note. Ifs foundation 
and name. vi. 15. and note. 

Cumte, its early history and present state, 

■ iii. 409, notes. Defence of, by Aligem, 
iv. 528. Its capture, 530. 

Camans. See Comans. 

Cnnimnnd, . his quarrel with Alboin, v. 93. 
Is slain in battle, 100. Mis skull used 
for a drinking cup by Alboin, 100,105. 
The consequence, 106. 

Cnrator, or guardian of the property of a 
youth, under the Roman law, v. 61. 

Curdistan. See Cardnene. . 

Curds. See Carduchians, 
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CnrimJ, its andcnt extent, vi 2B1, and 
note. 

Ctiropnlslo, his ofHcc nndcr the Greek em- 
perors, vi. 201. 

Curnfiif. the place of Cvprian’s haaishmest, 
ii J22, arrd tiolc. 

Ctdcms, duties of, Imposed byAn^lus, 

i, 207, and note. 

Cutulmish, a Scljokhn prince, ti. SSt. 
C;jnnean rocks, or islanas, at the tnccl'm? of 
*thcEuxinc and ITiracian Bosphorus', iL 
, 17 s, Ttofe. 

Cslele, JnUat^’s superstitious reverence for, 

ii. 510. Bells used in her rites, vi. 2S. 
note. 

C'JzU of jndiefions, the onrin of, traced, 
"and hotr notr ernploj cd, ii.‘ 2-12, nnie. 
Cyn^qiiiSf praitorian pfefert of the East, iii- 

Cyvrxntit exacted implicit ohcd;encc from 
his flock, ii. 63, and nofe. Opposed the 
liishop of Borne, 67. llisvchcnieiicc, Cl. 
Ilfs imperious declamations, Co. Ilis 
hi«tor} and rnarlyrdom, 121—123. Ifts 
Icttcra. 12G. and note. 

Cyprw*. Greeks massacred there hy Jc«^. iL 
fa9. and note. Reduced by Ilarun al Ra- 
fhid, ri- 151. I’ermanentlr restored to 
tlic Greek empire, ISO. Conquered by 
Rirharl of England, and given uy him to 
Guy of Lusi^an, 532. 

Cyrrne, its early history, i. 32, nofe; ii.SBO, 
note. Its devotion to Plato and his phi- 
losophr, h 32, ncle. Creeks massacred 
there bv Jevrs. ii. 32, and note, Its fallen 
stale tfqjlorcd by Syncsius, SSt, note. 
Urputed niut to present « cro«Ti of gold 
to Arcadlus,IihSt2,nnd ne>fe. Conrjiicfcd 
.br Chosrocs II., v. 172. By the Arab?, 
vl. 61. note. Confounded avith Cairran, 
ib. Kow called Corene, ift. 

Cyriaeiis of Ancona, the noted impostor, iL 
108, note. 

CynWrr, nn oh«cnrc fugitive, is set up, by 
Sapor the Persian monnrcli, as emperor 
of Rome, i. 338. 

CynV, l)i«hop of Jerusalem, rchtes a mira- 
* culnus appearance of a celestial cross, 
IL 42\,noie. Ujs embiguous f^iaracter, 
WJ, rote. 

ril, patriarch of Alexandria, his reply to 
the emperor Julian not satisfactory, iL 
. tlO, note, llii life and character., v.'2l0. 
His tyr&nnv, 212.^ lli* jealousy nnJ cruel 
tnardVr of Hypatia, 013, Condemns the 
licrcsT of Ncstorius, 217. Procures the 
dtc:«ronof the council of Ephcsusngamst 
Xestorius 220. Hi* court intnrucs, 223. 
Hi* death, 227* 

pncl? risn prefect of the East, iiLSlP. 
fyn/j, jvitrlarch and prefect of Egypt, in 
the tiDie of llcracUu*, vi. CO, n/^Ir. 

Cyntt, a riirr that Covrs into the C6«p:an 
Sea, iv. 476. 

t.'.kcn by the Geths, i. IU2. Sfciicd 
by the usurper Prceopius, UL 72. 


Cr«r of Russia, hfs choice of a vrife, is for 
mcrly conducted, v. 313. 

■D. 

Vaexa, conquest of, by Tmjan, i. C.‘ Tls 
ejto.ation, 28. Is overrun by the Goth*, 
Sll. Is resigned to them bv Aurdlan, 
3C2. And a new nroadnee 01 the same 
name, formed by ntm south of the 
tmbe, 36.3. This xves made by Gratian 
a part of tiic Eastern empire, hi. 12f. 

Doeift. •ometimes nsej bv avritcra of the 
middle Rgc for Ibnia, ifcnmark, vii. 131, 
note; 22y, note. 

Diutastana^ a town in Gal.itta, trljcrc tlic 
emperor Jovian died, iii. C3. 

J>.tmons^ S!>nposcd to be the objects of 
Pagan idolatry, by the primitive Clirl*- 
tian*. ii. 19. 

Doonlatphus,n general ’serving under Ju- 
lian. iL 4S1, under Jovian, iii dt, nnd 
Valcntiniau, C7. Peclincd the command 
in the Alltmannic war, 91. 

ZlMiV«fj,gfncml of the rnsperor Justinian, 
besieges Petra, iv. -IfiC. Commands the 
Huns in It.aly under Narses, 521. 

l>aycberi, revised nnd promulgated the Salle 

■ code, jr. 383. His domains, 393, note. 

Vahes and Cabnh, an Arabian war for Itvo 
hones, v. 450, note. 

J)<timicr/, nr Hagobert, arthblshop of Pisa, 
Installed patriarch of Jerusalem, vi. 4C1, 
end note. 

Datmotio, described, 1. 27. One of the latest 
and most difficult of tlic Roman conquests, 
113. Produce of a stiver mine fhere,201, 
note. The uativc country of Diocletian, 
421. His chosen retreat, 461. Enralshed 

I the flower of the irancrial legions, iiL 

I 429. Occupied by Wnrctllinus, iv, 70. 
Principality of the deposed emperor 
Julius J»cpo5,9t. Subdued by the Croat*, 
2 j 9. Traversed by the first cruaadert, 
ri.429. Conquered br Coloman king of 
IIungatT. 429 , wofe. Part of the domi- 
nions of Venice. 639, 611. 

Zlafcafinr.a brother of the tnipcror Con- 
ebintine, ii. 219. 

Pc!m/zti«f, son of the preceding, Ii. 219. 
created C'esar, 256, apjwinled goveroer 
ofTlincr, Macedonia, and Gjeeec, 25&. 
deposed 2C7. Murdered 268. 

archimandrite at Constantino- 
ple, r. 223, and note. 

JJawerriw. his works, Iv. 78, note. Goes in 
Pcr*w. 3j j. 

Ditiutsctii, made the rcs-dcnecof the ca-. 
Jiphs, r. 63 i; ri. C. Siege of, by th» 
S.ir»cen*, vi. 26. Redneetl both by #tonu 
wid by treaty, 53. Remark* o.n Hughfi’i 
tragnly of Ihii siege. 35, rote. Mu:* 
returns therefrom Spain, 100. The Om- 
laladci Tna'vacrcJ ihrrc, 136. Hesrrted 
by Almansor for Bagdad. 169. Subnilte4 
toZtmtscta 179. Taken by the Segukit* 
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Tnrts, SSf. Held by them aminst <he 
cnisaticrs, 4G3. TaKen by Sonrcddin, 
4S9._ Taken and deatroveil by Tamer- 
lane, vii. 175. 

Vamaiut, bishop of Rome, inscribed the 
epitaph on the tomb of Jlarcellns, ii. 161, 
note, Edict of Yalentiniah addressed 
to him, to restrain the crafty avarice of 
the Roman cle^', iii. SS. Ilis Woody-con-' 
test syith Ursinns for the episcopal dig- 
nity, ii. 449, note ; iii. 90. Ilis pnde and 
pomp described by Ammianns Slarcel- 
iinus, 91. Keprored by the prefect Pne- 
teitatqs, 92, and note. 

Darr.es, the Arab, his gallant enterprise 
against the castle of Aleppo, ri. 48. 
Damietla, or Pelosium, hmting place da- 
ring the innndation of the Nile, vi. 6.1. 
Taken by the fifth emsadeand eracnated, 
510, nud note; and by louis IX., of 
Prance, 517- ' ~ 

Damojpiiltis. See DemopMlta. 

Sanaolo, Henry, doge of Venice, his cha- 
racter, vi. 540. His treaty irith the 
Trench knights, 541. lliverts them to 
the- siege of Zara, 544. To attack Con- 
stantinople, 347. His conrage in the 
assault, 355. Befnses the imperial crotm, 

■ rib 4. Is made despot of Romania, 

: 5. His death, 5. 

Danes, origin of the name, iii, 102, note. 
Invade Britain, iv. 213, and note. Their 
language spoken in Normandy, vi 302. 
note. 

Daniel, his prophecy explained by Jerome, 
ir. 23tf, note, 

Daniel, bishop of 'Winchester, his instme- 
tions to St. Boniface, for the conversion 
of infidels, iv. 134, and note. 

Danielis, a Grecian matron, her presents to 
the emperor Basl vi. 191. Hersisitto 
him at Constantinople, 193. Her tes- 
tament, 199, , 

Dannhe, course of the river, and the pro- 
vinces of, described, L 26. Freqnentlv 
frozen over, 274, and note; iv. 537. 'Wall j 
omstmeted W Probus from its banks to 
those of the Rhine, 402. Julian’s rapid 
descent of its stream, ii. 481. Campaign 
- of Valens on its northern banks, iii. 128. 
He allows the Goths to cross it, 153 
Canal of Cliailemagne, v. 411, and note. 
Daphne, the sacred CTOve and temple of, at 
Antioch, described, iL 546. Is converted 
to Christian purposes bv Gallos, and re- 
stored to the pagans by Julian, 548. The 
temple humed, 549. 

Dara, the fortifications of, by Justinian, de- 
scribed, iv. 347. The demolition of, by 
the Persians, prevented by peace, 469. 
Is taken hy Chosroes, king of Persia, v.139. 
Dardania, seat of the ancestors of Consfan- 
'tins Chlorus, i 425. . ■ 

Dardamis, prsetorian prefect of Ganl, iii. 464. 
Dargham, an Egyptian vizir, slain by Shira- j 
coah, ri. 4S9. - I 


Daiiiis, column that commemorated his 
passage of the Bosphoms, ii 179. 

Darius, a friend of Count Boniface, in. 
535. ' 

Darlness dnring the crucifixion nnnoficed 
by beatheij philosophers and historians, 
ii85. 

Darts poisonei, used hy the Sarmalians, u. 
259, and note. The death of CaloJoannes 
Caused by one, v. 343. 

Dastagerd or .Artemita, palace of Chosroes 
IE, V. 17.3.' and note. Plandered by Ho- 
mch'ns, 191. 

Dastagerd, nearlakeOuroomia,v,184, «o/e, 

Datirmus, governor of Spain, yields ready 
oliedience to the imperial edicts against 
the Christians, ii. 159. 

Hu/iur, hisl. ■;,* I .v ir-* .* 1 . :r. '■■■;!’■ there- 
volt of th" !.b: ■ ; ■. ir.420. 

Escapes :■> ('<■ ■ !■ taking 

of Milan by the Burgundians. 425. 

Dead bodies exposed br the Persians, iv. 
433, and note. 

Dehtors of the State, tortured and cruelly 
treated by the Romans, ii. 235, and note. 
The law respecting them modified by 
Constantine, 242. 

Dehtors, private, alleged severity of the 
Twelve Tables against them, v.' SO, and 
note. Supplementary note, 93. 

Deeelalus, king of the fiacians, i. 6. 

Deeemrirs, prepared the laws of the twelve 
tables, V. 6. Assisted by Hermodorns, 
7, and note; -94, supp. note. Kamed and 
tlieir laws approved by an assembly of 
the centimes, 12; 

Decennoiium, the canal on which Horace 
travelled, iv. 400, note. 

Dfcentius, brother of the rebel Magnentins, 
ii. 290. 

Decimus, tenth milestone from Carthage 
Battle there, iv. 374. 

Deeius, his exaltation to the empire, i. SOI, 
Revives the office of censor, .313. Is 
kRIed hy the Goths, 310. 'Was a perse- 
cutor of the Christians, ii. 120, 121, 
139 ; iv. 109, note. 

Decretals, false, forgciy of them, v. 393. 

Deaimctes, colonists who paid tithes,L 492, 
note. - - 

Deeiirions, or corporations of Cities, in the 
Roman empire, are severely treated hy 
the imperial laws, ii. 235, and note. E«- 
lievedoy Majorian, iv, 62. 

advocates of the people, appointed 
by Talentinian, iiE 82, Restored by Ma- 
jorian, iv. 62. 

Deification of the Homan emperors; how 
this species of idolatry was introduced, E 
90. 

t Delators, or informers, are encouraged hy 
the emperor Commodus, to gratify his 

' hatred of the senate, 1 113. Axe sup- 
pressed by Fertinax, 131.- 

Dethi, frikcnby Timonr, vii. 169. 

Delphi, the saaed ornaments of the temnla 
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tf, r?s:ore<3 to C<nsl.*mtinap!c by Cob- 

fUnlirctbeGreat, 

D'fpyiain, a royal banquetitig-room, ir. 
oTC.nif^. 

Dtrutritts, tlic prand-uaughtcr of rroua, a 
fagiiivc froai Rome, iii. 445. 

VcTr.ciriuj Palaologos, disseats froa tbe 
Bninn of tbe churches, vii.'||p’. 

UrMcrarj, s form of goTernnient unfoTOUi- 
ab!e to freedom in a large iUtc, i. 42. 
DmovWlu:, archbishop of Coustantinopie, 
ii, i;21. Rcfigni Iiia sec rather than sub- 

, •», i» 1 f'; 

. . • . .he 

; • , I ■ ■ id 

grandmotiicr natircs of that peninsula, 

TU.110, no/c. 

Derscsthents, goTcmor of Csctarca, his gal- 
Itiil defence against, and escape from, 
Sapor king of Persia,!. 339. 

VcrAsliea, or Didymotcichos, a to;rn of 
'Ti.i.-,.. c T><.t]fg>ed by the 

■ • Amir, 1 13. 

iDrn’jncfi-, 'derivation of its name, iii. 102, 
mle. Coctrovenics between its antU 
cnariini and those of Germany, SCa, «ofe. 
Called JDacia, vu. 131. noU; 299, note. 
Zfeo^raiiej, bishop of Carthage, humanely 
succours Ihecaptircs brought from Borne 
^ Gcnscric king of the Vandals, It. 48. 
«me additional particulars, 48, ro/e. 
Dfrar, the Saracen, lus ebancter, Ti.S9. 

His lister an Amason,42. 

DirltnJ, a fortified pass in Cnucasus, ir, 
Si8. Seixed by Timour, vu, ICO. 
Dfrris^ef, ?*fahomctan monks, di. 207 . 
X?«idrrii/r, the list king of the I/)mbards, 
conquered by Qiarlemagnc, v, 3SO. 
Litpina, the queen of Bajarct, ni. 181 . 
Ditfct, nature of that title in the Greek 
empire, 11 . 200 , 

Derpstisrr, origin-ates in superstitiem, L 2'^!, 
r.oU. limited by nature and ncces«ity, 
can be guarded only by theawo:^, vi.212. 
Dfconshirf, the Courtenays of, rii. 45 , 
Drzicfuj, defends Greece against the Goths 

i ' 

2)*JIerht!ot, instruction aConled by Ori- 

cnt.'xl tihrary, n. 8, and noti. 
D'.cdujTLffyija’ivt, son and colle.igc of Ma- 
rrinus, i. 177. His death, 1S2. 

Dl.idf:n^ Slid to have been wombrAurc- 
inn, i. 0=5, nale. Atsumed by HjocJctian, 
4 C 0 . The term first properly applied to 
Ccr^tantinc’s crown, ri. 200, r.a/r. Worn 
i/> l!:c Last by the Greek emperors. viJ 
C9. n'le. 

an article of oricnrrd traffic with 
Rome, i. 73, and n;/e. Tlic art of catlin** 
them, unknown to the eac:»’nts, i, COtT 
f(C!e. ' ' 

irr'trfrhV.prOTiarlal name of Amida, U. 317 
ar.d 7::fe. 

£)7i-h*«, count cf JafTi, compiled «ic 
A?t;sct uc icmsalcm, vL 400, and co/e. 


JXennicf, the Greek sceptre, vii. 69. . 

JHJius JuVanus, purchases Hie impcnal 
' dignity at a public auction, fi. 138. Popn- 
lar discontent, » 140. Deposed aud put 
to death, 147- , 

Vitl, German, elected the EOrcrcJgns of 
Italy tinii Borne,’ t. 416. 

Dij«f of Justinian. ^czTandeds. 

DUemita, a people of Hyrcania, iv. 483. 
Dinar, on Arabian coin, vi. 118, atfd note. 
Diof«e.f, episcopal, ii. 53. Ofllic Roman em- 
pire, their number and government 209. 
DtocUtidJi, his opinion oi Aurclian, i. 3S5, 
and note. Trained in the school of Auie- 
Ibn and Probus, 399. His militan* elec- 
tion to the empire, 420. His birth and 
character, 421. Resembled Augustus m a 
statesman, 422. Ambitious of imitating 
Marcus Antoninus, 42.3. Takes Maximian 
for liis colleague, 42 f. Aissociatcs as 
. Caesars, Galcrius, and Constantins Chlo- 
rtts,.425. Resigned Britain to Carausius. 

- 430. Ills rictorie« in Dgypl, 436. Ills 
edict against the alchymists, 437. 'ii^'atched 
lit Antioch llic Persian war, 442.^ His 
triumph in conjunction with Maximian, 
450. Fixes bis court at the city of Nico- 
media,452. Ilfs system of government, 
453. Abdicates tlie empire, 459. Panillcl 
belween him and tbecmperorChwles V., 
4C0. Passes his life in retirement at 
S.ilona, 4C2. His death, 4(^. Baihs 
erected in his name at Rome by his suc- 
cessors, 477* and note.' Hb impartial 
behariour toward tlic Chrislbns, li. 143. 
Causes tliat prodneed the persecution of 
tbe Christbns under bis reign, 145. PuV 
Iieation of his edict, 151. lib palace at 
Kicomedb twice in flames, 153. Issues 
nscricsof cruel edicts, 157. Thcdileniraa, 
in which lbo«c placed him, was the real 
cause of Ids .almic.ation, 163, noU- 
DiWrtc/, a magistrate of the Chersonites, 
ii.2C4. 

one of tlic philosophers who went 
to Pcriia, ir. 353. 

Dloaenee, n Byzantine general in Italv, iv. 
5] 7. 

Diotkoj, the road for ships across the Istlf- 
mus of Coriutli, vii*. 222, note. 

Lion Casduj, his record of tlic advice given 
by Mmeenas to Augustus, i. 43, nole,\ii. 
137, note. ^ His views of the impend 
authority, i. ICl, note. Screened from 
the fair of the soldiers, by Alexander Sc- 
veros, 197. Slnkea no mention of 
Christians in hb history, ii. 99, note; 
. IfiS, note. 

Llavysius of Syracuse, his victinci in the 
Olympic gamc8,ir.370,«o.V; v.l21, note. 
D/v«yrriu/of Hahcarna*«as, character of hi* 
history by Gibbon, and by Mchuhr. t.’ 
C, note. . ^ 

Lionyritu, a friend of Origen, ii. 120. 
D.cnjriu/ i'eriegeta, date of his work, tiL 
lev, note. Ilii praise of SjTia,Tl. CS, nett- 
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phOosoplieT aid first vrriter on 
iJiebra, vu liS, /15/e. 

Z^iSjfrw^patrlirchofAlfxtiiiuna, his out- 
rapeons i/thavfoar at the second conndl 
of jKpije:ftis, T. 2E5. Is deposed, by the 

council cf Chslcedon, 232. 

Vioscurizs, a nercantile to^m of Co!cb!s, 
ir. 479, rj:te. - 

DUzl^J, great hhan of the Turh?, his rcc^ 
tson'Oi the ambassadors of JnsUnian. ir. 
459. ^ 

Dlsaj^ltKc of the Roman army, i. 12, An* 
gnstns gave it the sanction of lavr, 93. 
Neglected by Commodns, 118. The cf* 
forts -of Pcrtmax to restore it canse his 
murder, 1S3. Relaxed by Seplimius Se- 
reins, 157* Dissolved under Caracalla 

■ by easeardltixcrT.lTS. Revived hr Clau- 
dius IL, 355. Rigidiy m/untmned hy Ac- 
relmn, S6L Lra cruel undsr Piubus, 
409. ^ Corrupted by Constantine, iL 216. 
Continues to degenerate, and Gralian 
allcra^ defensive ^monr to be laid asM^ 

111271. 

DUdcIine, vrant of, among the Barbarhns, 
1 ^91- Introduced by Civilis, 293. 

DisoptiM, ecclerlastical* aided the progress 
of Christianity, ii 49. The isstitntion of 
penance was its incst severe and solemn 
tom, 64. Regulated by councils U. 
DrficTent in the Pastern and TTestem 
churches, rl 525. 

residence of the early Men> 
vingian kings, iv. 10. 

D:/ci7hattledfthe,orcftheiiatious. Ma- 
homet’s third engagement, r.4S3. 

IKri, or Diva Gens, a name giTen% the Ro- 
mans to the coastof Incl£ih, S^and R5ff. 

Dhinathn, prohToited in the Reman army 
by Aurelir-n, L 361. The general practice 
of it condemned under rigorous penalties 
hy Constantine, 4oS, Kneouragw among 
the phSosophery by Julhn, 526, 

Vtzins right m Constantine asserted by the 
Christians, n. S*7. * - 

DFriiri/y, attributes and titles of, usurped 
by Diocletiau and M^ximian, 1 453. 

DzeSree, the liberty and abuse of^ by the 
Roman laws, t. 54. limitaticns of, 56. 

J>y€£t^s, their peculiar tenets, iL 397 ; v. 
2rj2. Derivatioa oftheir uameiii.S&9,Rc/e. 

DxleSy supposed to he the original name 
of Diocletian, L 421, r.aU. 

Jhdia, a village in Dalmatia, from wbidi 
Diodetian’s mother derived her origin, L 
421, rc/c. 

oracls of, its situation, iv. 519, 
j:ofr. Its h^vi. 25, /w/f. 

J):.ce of Veni^ changes in the character of 
fcs oSce, vi. 540. 

Dvsw/icf, military, o! Censtantine's palace, 
and the count romcanding ihem, ri. 229, 
end r.oU. The oS^ held by Jovian when 
. elected emperor, in. 44. 

Dvr:<j//ic,the Great, commander of fheland 
forces o! the Eastern empire, n. £(SL 


DiniRfc, Lricatus, Rt, Hs fortitude in 
ilageUjjricn, vi. 4(S. 

J>js:fnujy when this epithet was applied to 
*be Roman-emperors, L 455. fofesed 
by the emperur Julian, ii. 497, and nofr. 

Docri/icn, events of his reign, L 4,6. His 
ajsassmation, 95. His'* character. ICS. 
His trcat^^nt-cf Hs Hnsmen Tlavitis 
Sabinus, and liavius Clemens, iL 111. 
His memory condknned bv the senate, 
112. 

the oriental prefect, is sent by 
the emperor Constantins to. reform the 
state of the East, then oppressed by 
Gallus, ii. 29/. Is put to csalh Iher^ 
29$. 

JhizldUay niece cf Domitian, anil wife cf 
Havins Clemens, banished, i- 111. 

Dmniir^ to the muitaiy by Claclius, af- 
terwards exacted as a legal dain, i. 33^ 
and «s/e. 

Djnxfcr.his contest with Cmdlhn'fcr the 
see of Carthage, iL 359. History of the 
schism of theT)onatists,&59, 453l Fene- 
cution of the Donatists by the empercr 
Honcrius, iii. 5S3. Its consequences^ 534. 

Dcria, Pagano, Genoese admiral vfi, 113. 

fettle cf, fetween the Turks 
and the fiiat crusaders, vi, 441. 

how introdaced into the chnrch- 
serriee, and how perverted, iL 446. 

Dr^cRcs, cr Tageriaan, an Oriental inter- 
preter, vi. 2CC, and uefr. 

DrcjTfftt, the viritcr general employed by 
tbnstantiiie Copronymus to dissolve the 
monasteiies, T. oTl. 

Drems/ic represeutatious at Rome, a efe- 
racter of, lii. 420 . ^ . 

Ih-fcnr, the popular opinion of the preter- 
natural origin ofi favcnrable to that of 
ConsUntiiie previous to Hs batrie vrlrii 
Maienlius, ii. 355. 

DHv, a river cf AlbaHa, vi. 322, scle; vn. 
252, rofr. 

VrC'Ca, Duke of Apulia, ri. 309. 

Thmicry, citraormnaij speed of tMs ani- 
mal, i. 377 , 

Zfe?3:5c*yof the Greek empire, described, 
vi, 214, and 

DraidSy their power in Gaul supplied hy 
the enmerors Tiberius and Ciaadhis,L40. 

Dnyzycriw, a miKtary or uava! commander 
in the Greek empire, ri. 202, and 

J>nuts cf Mount lib^us, a charaaer cf, 
ri- 39^ KOie. ^ - * 

DrcHsyir, 5ee^*yir- — - 

Ite BtSj the Abb^ bis works died and criti- 
cized, n. 215, vn. 342, r^U. 

D:jccf, nobility of the family, w. S35. 'See 
Ciinr/cnfiR/and J/TcAsri. . ■ - \ 

Ihic^iy the golden coin cf the dukes cf 
llihin, viL 226, nof^. 

an imperiri ppeurater, with a 
sahtry cf 200 sestertzs, n. 14I, nets. 

Osihy condemned but tolerated, hy Ixci- 
prmd, the Lombard king, vL 12?. 
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Siilf, deriration of that hllo, aid great 
chanrc in the modern, from the anaent, 
v 5’.'; Introduced into 
• f ' i:."!*" S iv. 635. ^ 

Zr. ii ;r.V'* *• of Arabia, 

T.43S. » m * 1- • 

]}unaan,tk pcrsccntor of the Ciinstians m 
Arabia, k. 404, and note. ' _ 

Jhra, a fortified place on the Ti^ns, vhere 
Jovian signcdlii^ treatv with Sapor, ui.46- 

7).. froaj 

; . . ■ , ' ■ 'Robert 

i • . • ' cen him 

and the Greei emperor Aleiins, S30. 
The town taken, 333. Rvneuated bj 
Bohemond, 334. Raymond marches 
thwugh, Resists Bohemond, 473. 
The confederates of the fourth crusade 
Und there, 64S. Michael Anjreias obtains 
possession of it, ni. 12. 

Lyeinn, the art imperfect in early times, 
ir. 311, and ncte. 


SegUi of the Roman Icjions, objects of 
religions veneration,!. 12, tw/e; 160, nok. 
i^crthqiutle, an extraordinary one over, 
great part of the Roman empire, iil. 13$. 
At Constantinople, 560. Account of those 
that happened in the reign of Justinian, 
ir.547« At Antioch, 5 J9. At Smyrna in 
the lime of Marcus Antoninus, 648, note. 
At Rhodes when the Colossus fell, ri. 
64. 

East, empire of the, definitirely separated 
from the Western by Arcadius, iii. 482. 
Its extent, 483. Its annals from the time 
of Ileraelias tedious and d.trl:, r. 2St. 
Abjored tbe worsiup of images, 372. The 
worship restored by Irene, S9S. Con- 
tracted limits of tbe empire, viL 156. Its 
final faB, 323. 

£<u{ luixa. Sec India. 

JSajfrr, disputed time for its celebration, xH. 
S33. Jews compelled by Jnstinian to 
conform to the Christian reckoning, v. 
243, and note. . • - 

jTkmcr, a Gothic prince, iv, 403- 
£lioniter, account of that sect, ii. 14. A 
confutation of their errors, supposed, by 
the primitive fathers, to be a particular 
object in llie v-rilings of St..Jolm the 
evan^iist^ 39C. 

— — their ideas of the person of Jesus 
Christ, V. 199. 

the royal residence in Media, i 

iK;irrj«/«,lhc book of, not the productiou 
fcf SDloraon, ir. 386. notr. 

Eeejaiastlcctl and ciril poa'crs, the distme- 
ti'm between, not known before the lerf 
CflsViishraent of Cljnstianity, li. 567. 

- Scrler'itUcj, Greek, subject 'to the civil 
majutrate.ri. 212, 


prefect of Egypt, ordered by Ju- 
Ikn to expel Athanasius, iL 556. 

Sedidus, son, or son-in daw of the erajierot 
Avitos, his gallant conduct in Gaul. iv. 84. 
Sceiotut, an early lover of -the empress 
Theodora, iv. 295. . 

£cHd, M., has supplied a history of the 
^mnn emperors from coins, L 322, note. 
Ilis objection to the designation of Ju- 
lian by the name of “Apostate,” it 603, 
{tore. "His opinion of Gibb«7n*s account 
of Julian, 659, note. His* correction of 
an error respecting the supposed coins of 
Count Bonimcc, ill. 540, note. Respecting 
a coin of Theodoric, iv. 269, note. In 
Gibbon's quotation from a law of the em- 
peror Majoriaii, vii. 29, note. 

EeleetuSf cliambcrlaiu of the emperor Corn- 
modus, i. 126. 

I Eelhesit of the emperor Ileraelias, v. 251 . 
Eddoy of Iceland, its paradise of immortal 
drunkenness, i. 292, and note. Its system 
i 


a proposal to assassinate Attila, 57B. His 
eon Odoicer, the first barbarian king of 
Italy, iv. 97. ^ 

the capital of Osrhoene, i. 264, the 
purest dialect of the Syriac language spo- 
hen there, 254. Reduced by the Romans, 
265, note. The emperor Valerian de- 
feated and made prisoner near its walls, 
3.37- An early scat of Christianity, ii, 
78. The property of the Christians 
there, counscated by the emperor Julian 
for the dis^JTdcrly co’ndnct of the Arians, 
553. Revolt of the Roman troops there, 
V. ICO. Account of the school of, 257. 
History of the famous image, 363. The 
principality of, founded by Baldwin the 
crufauer, vL 4-44. Its Turkish name Orfa, 
it., note. Is rctoken by Zenghi, 467. 
The counts of, vii. 40. 

Edict of Diocletian, ii. 151. Of Milan, pub- 
lished by Conslanlinc the Great, ix. 342. 

: Edict, the perpetual, v. 17. 
i EdieU of liic priclors of Rome, under the 
rcpnbb'c, their nature and tendency, r. 15 . 

Edolie, ambassador from the usurper Con- 
stantine to the Franks, iiL 463. 

EJem, why that name was applied to the 
Roman empire by the Jews, li. 90, note^ 

EJrisiies, the Saracen dynasty of, \L 191. 

BJxeard I. of England, his crusade to the 
Holy Land, vL 520. 

iyierr. king of Wcssci, ■Charlemagne’s 
fnend, v. 412/ note. 

E/idius. Sec .SjiJius. 

Edjona. See JyeU. 

/TyijiWi, secretary and historian of Charie- 
nngne, v. 358, note. Ilia marriage with 
Imma doubted. 4S4, note. 

general description of, i. 32. The 
•upcniilions of, with dUSculiy toleratod 
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at Rome, 40. Amormt of its reTCnnc, 202, 
Public works executed there by Probns, 
407. Conduct of Diocletiau there, 435. 

progress of Christianity there, ii. 73.- 
Us kings .always priests, 3G'3, note. 

— edict of the emperor Valens, to restrain 
the numlier of monks tlierc, iii. 88. 
The worship of Scrapis, how introduced 
there, 235. His temple, and the Alexan- 
drian library destroyed by bishop Theo- 
philns,_2ST. . 

■ origin of monkish institutions in, ir. 

103. Supplies of wheat ■ famished by. 
for the city of Constantinople, 310. 

conquered by Chosrocs it, v. 172. 

.1 .a: .» 1. fj«y| 

— ■ . " vL 55. Cap- 

* ■ ■ ' drainistraiion 

■ of, C7. Pescription of, by Amron, 69. 

' Conqnered by the Turks, 483. .Tlteatre 
of tlie fifth crusnde, 510, and note. Of 
the sutii under St. Louis, 516. Gofem- 
inent of the Mamaluke?, 519. ■ ' 

. EkrboUvSt a rbeloricitm, one of Jiib‘!ru*s 
" tutors, ii. 505, «c/e. •. . 'iV- 

bis proper name Bassia^s, 
Jiish'^iriit ofthe sun at Kme^a, i. 

’ • ^ Detlaral emperor by the troops, 181.' 
'Origin df, Lis assumed name, -184. Bis 
' reiirn n'nd ’cxtrav'a^ance, 1S5. His death, 

' *'183. The first Roman who u-ore garments 
V 'of^irc silk, iw 313. ' • 

- 'SUavora, queen of Edward I., n. 520, and 

■ notte 

Electors., scTen, hi Germany; their ranks 
and privilege, v. 431. 

Elephant, era or war of the, r. 13S, note; 
403, and note. 

Elrphanlme, IsJe of, i 437/ ir. 342, note. 
,_^£lephantSj the, number brought into the 
-7 field ^by tjie ancient princes of •the East, 

’ i.. 2oG, InlipUuped in the circus 

Tat'-IUarae in the first Punic war, 416. 

C j-Tn Sapor’s army at Ifisibis, ii, 177. . In 
TimoQr’s, at Augor^ vii. 178. 

EUushimn mysteries, Julian initiated, ii. 
Sir. Tolerated by tbe emperor Ttilen- 
*tinian, iii. 84. The last remains of Pagan- 
ism, extirpated by Alaric, 3^. 

Eiy'ffAs, Kestorian patriarchs of Mosul, v. 
261. /• . 

Elixir, of immorial health, sought fay the 
Arabians, vu 150. 

^ "JEYtzcieM, queen, 'her politic use of pulpit 
' oratory, iL SSS. Patronized the bards in 
Wales, iv. 225, note. 

Ellae, eldest sou of Attil:^ iv. 36. 

Eloquence, an aid to Christian devotion, ii. 
SS2. A powerful engine of patriotism or 
ambition, iv, 351. . 

' Srr^broideiy, of various devices on garments, 
iii. 403, and note; v. 365, note. An oc- 
cupation of Barbarian females, iii. 574. 
Emtea, or Hems/ temple of the sun at, i. 
160. Battle of, Zenoliia defeated by Au- 
relian, 375. Taken by the Saracens, vi. 


40. Recovered 1 »t Zinisces, 170. Asaln 
lost, 380. Held against the crusaders, 
463. 

Emigration of the early population of Em 
rope %va5 always from East to. "West,! 
271, note. .Tts nature and motives, 263. 
Did not proceed from Scandinaria, and 
was attracted by the spoils of richer 
lands, iiL 97, note; 315, note. Their 
numbers nndulv magnified, 97 and 102, 
note. Confused accounts given by an- 
' dent trritci5,365, note;4\0, note;iv.^20. 
Emir, Arabian chief, his dignity and powers, 

V. 447. The root of onr word admiral, 
ri.203. 

Emiral Omrnh, appointed by the Turkish • 

1 guards to supersede the vizirs, and rule 
the Caliph of Bagdad, v. 174, and note. 
Emir, an, of Saragossa appeals to the Diet 
of Paderborn, . 

Emperors of Rome, general view of their 
system, i. 90. Legal jurisdiction of the 
senate over them, 130. Their republican 
forms and titles of offices laid aside by 
Diocletian and new dignities assumed, 
454. SLt at one time occupy the throne, 
4S4. Their conduct towards the Chris- 
. tians, U. 86, 93. Their power displayed ' 

, -in tlie change of the national region, 
367. Tliey retain, after the establish- 
ment of Christianity, the ’title, ensigns, • 
and prerogatives of Pontifex Ma.xiDias, 
461. Gratian the Pirst, who lays them 
aside, iii. 210, note ; 275. A review ot 
their constitutions, v. 18. Their legiila- 
tiv’e power, 20. Their rescripts, 21. 
Emperors of ConsXo.-ni\nop\Q obstinately re- 
ined the fictitious title of emperor of 
the Romans, iiL 4S2. llieir pjmp and 
luxury, vL 196.- Their officers and cere- 
moniw, 202. Their dc5potic power, 211. 
Their weakness and distress, viL 156. 
Emperors of the West, Charlemagne revives 
the titl^ V. 403. Its digiiity declines 
under bis successors, -414. Is re-'tored 
by Otbo, 415; tbeir authority in .the 
election of the popes, 418, contrast be- 
tween them end Augustus, 425. 

Empire,- Roman, the assigned cau'^es of its 
decline are only symptoms, not the root, 
of the e\Bs, i. lC2, note.. Its true came 
indicated, ii. Z7o, note. Divirion of, into 
the Eastern and Western empires by Va- 
lentinian, iii. 69. Their final separation 
under Arcadius and Honnriiis, iii. 4S2, 
Empire of the East. Sec East. 

Empire of the W’est, See West. 

Encampment See Camp. ^ ^ 

England^ derivatiou of its name, iii- lOT, 
note, (or Britain). Descrilied by Chalco- 
condvlas, vii., 218. Admitted as one of 
the five great nations of ChristeDdom, to 
vote in the coun^ of Constance, 429, and 
note. - . 

English. See Varangians. • 

Eunedius writes the Life cf Epipbaniii:^ 
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Invites Genaeric, Idne of Oie Tanflals, to 
Italy, 45. Is carried prisoner to Otr- 
thage, 48. Ransomed, 73 
Etidozitii, bisliop of Constantinople, bap- 
tises tbe emperor Valena, iu. 85. 
Eitffenhts, the rhetorician, is made emperor 
, of the West by Arhogastes the Franc, uL 
2^3. Is defeited and killed by Theo- 
dosias, 265. 

Xiifftniti} IV. pope, his contest with the 
connefl of Basil, vii. 22-3. Procures a re- 
union of the Latin and Greek churches, 
237.- Is deposed by the council of Basil, 
23I Forms a league against the Turks, 
263. Revolt of the Roman citiicns 
against him, 430. Its failure, 430. 
Fayrniw, a chamberlain and lover of the 
princess Honoiia, iv. 12. 

EuqiiKtie lalltt, the, account of, r. 5, note. 
Eulalius, one of the - seven philosophers 
who went to Persia, iv. 355. 

Etthgia, conspires agr^t her brother 
Manuel Paheolo^s, vii. 63. 

Eulogvis, patriarch of Alexandria, v. 273. 
Etijnenhts, the orator, i. 467, note. 

Eunopitts, his Lives of the sophists, ii, 510, 
514, notet. His character of monies, and 
of the -objects of their worship, iii. 297, 
Fanomiaiu, punishment of, by the edict of 
theamperor Tlieodosius, iU. 233. 
Evnomins, lus confession and apology, one 
df'lhe few heretical pieces which have 
escaped, it 413, note. His birth at Ca- 
dora near Mount Argsens, vi. 24-3, note. 
Eimuehe, enumerated in the list of Eastern 
commodities imported and taxed in the 
time of Alexander Sevems, i 209. They 
infest the palace of thethird Gordian, 241. 

thbir ascendancy in the court of Cou- 

stantius, u. 293. IVhy they favoured the 
Ariaus, 420, note. Ptmmre the banish- | 
ment of Liberins bishop of Rome, 447. 

; A conspiraCT of, to disappoint the 

schemes of Runnus, and marry the em- 
peror Arcadius to Eudoxia, iu. 315. They 
distract the court of the emperor Hono- 
rias.431. . And goveru that of Arcadms, 
434. Scheme of Chrysaphius to assas- 
sinate AttUa king of the Huns. 578 

.The bishop of Seei and his whole 

■chapter castrated, vii. 343, Tiote. 

Euphema, daughter of the emperor Ifar- 
■V mart-married to the emperor Anthemius, 

•' uXIS. ■ 

EtrpUina, ‘St., church of, at Chalcedon, 
•builf by Rufinus, iii, 505 ; v. 23L 
■Evphemns, invites the Saracens of Africa 
to Sicily, vi. 157- 

Euphrates^ the Eastern boundary of the 
Roman empire, i..3, 29, 34. Campaign of, 
Galerius on its hj^ ;5, 442. "Crossed by 
■* Julian, iiL 12. Toee passages near each 
other, ib., note, ■'Sfate-df its navigation, j 
34, and note: -Illnf^ble coarse, fv. 344. j 
Passed by Chdiroei ' II., v. 170.- Ali's I 
campaign on ;i(s.-westerri hanks, 524. • 


Importance of the passage of Thapsaens, 
lb., note. -The S-aracens repulsed in their 
first attempt to pass the river, vi. 10. 
They build Bassorah below its jnnctiou 
with the Tigris, 12, Passage of it by 
Zimisces, 179. 

Enphrosme, daughter of Constantine TI., 
second wife of Michael H., v- 805. 311. 
Euphnupne. wife of Alexins Angelns, vi, 534. 
Euplutius, his embassy from Honorius to 
Walliviii. 471. 

Eurie, king of the Visigoths in Ga'ul, liis 
congnests in Spain, iv. 84. Sumiends 
the Catholic bishops in Aqnitain, 138. Is 
vested with all the Roman conquests 
beyond the Alps by Odoacerking of Italy, 
157. The first Gothic king who reduces 
their laws to writing, iv. 184. 

Euripides made the Tanric Chersonesus 
the scene of his Iphigenia, L 328. 

Europe, its former population, L 57. Evi- 
dences that its climate was much colder 
in ancient times, .273. This accounted 
for, 274. Is now one grrat republic, iv. 
236. Its greatest seenritr against a re- 
lapse into harbarism, 242, note. 

Eusebio, empress, wife of Constantins, her 
steady friendship to Julian, 5.302. Is 
accused of arts to deprive Julian of chil- 
dren, 307. Her death, 475. 

Eusebius, bishop of Ctesarea, bis charaefer 
of the followers of Artemon, 5. SO. in- 
gniry into the credibility of his narratives, 
163, and notes; 171, and note. His 
sflence respecting Constantine’s cruelty 
to Crispus and lacinius, 253. His stoiy 
of Constantine’s conversion, 339. His 
fables of the cross in the sky and the 
ensuing virion, 357- Advocates Arianisra, 
405. His reluctant and ambignons as- 
sent to the iiicene creed. 418. His pro- 
ceedings at the synod of l^e, 428. 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, leader of 
the friends of Arins, u. 405. His letter 
torn at the council of Nice, 403. Banish- 
ed for his Arianism, and recalled, 418. 
Officiates at the baptism of Constantine, 
419. Appointed patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, 449, note; 505, note. Tutor of 
Julian, 504. This dcubted by Neander, 
505, TWte. 

Eusebius, a exmucb, chamberlain of Constan- 
tins, his influence, 5. 293. His enmity 
to GaBus, 300. His attempt to prevent 
the accession x>f Julian, 436. His con- 
demnation by the tribunal of Chalcedon 
and death, 494 . 

Eusebius, a Roman presbyter, who opposed 
the return cf liberins. u. 448, note. •, 
Eusebius, bishop of Tercelhe, banished, ii. 

437- Promotes monachism, iv. 112, stole. 
Eusebiszs, a principal eunuch in the court 
of Honorius, beaten to death, iii. 43L 
Eustathius of Cappadocia, the sophist, em- 
. ployed by Con'siantius as ambassador to ' 
Sa^r. 5. 315, and note. 
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Fata, or FclethcoB, king of the EngianSj 
defeated by Odoacer, iv. IW. , 

Fatmius, a supposed interlocutor in a col- 
l^uy of Aulus Gcilius, t. 80, note. 

Felix lx. consecrated bishop of Borne, to 
supersede Liberius, who was eiile(l,-ii. 
447. He is violently expelled, and hh 
adherents slaughtere’d, 448. , 

Felix, an African bishop, his martyrdom 
, at Venusia, ii. 155. Patron saint of 
Paulinus at Kola, iiL 450. 

Felix T., name by which Amadeus Till., 
duke of Savoy, was elected pope, vii 234. 
His resignation, 240. 

Female}, held in reject by the ancient 
Germans, i. 2S9. Their superiority esta- 
blished in Egypt, iii. 2SS, note. Admitted 
to rule in Abyssinia, iv. 403, note. How 
regarded and' treated in Borne, v. 50, 56, 
and notes. 

Fennie.- Sec Finnic. 

Ferdusi, the Homer of Persia, iiL 150. 
Fenshla, his age, vi. 360. His doubtful 
mention of guns, 360. 

Ferramenla Samiata of AnreUan, explained 
by Salmasins, L 361, note. 

Ferrara, council of, 227, 231. Transferred 
' to Florence, 233. 

Fettiral}, pagan, offended the primitive 
Christians, ii. 20. Long presen-ed as 
rural holidays, iii. 291, and note. 

Feudal government, the rudiments of, to 
be found among the Scythians, iii. 148. 
Its stronMst energy seen in the Assires 
of Jerusalem, vi. 465. 

Fee, city and'fcingdom, founded by Edrii, 
vi 171, and note. ’ 

Figures, numeral, occasion of their first 
public and familiar use, vi. 118. 

Finances of the Boman empire, i. 202. Un- 
der Diocleti^ 459. The same, when 
the seat of it was removed to Constan- 
tinople, reriewed, ii 232. Under Justi- 
nian, iv. 323, 419. In the later periods 
of the Greek empire, vi 194. ■ 

Fines, how imposed by provincial magis- 
trates, ii 2 iL How levied by the Salic 
laws, as the punishment of homicide, 
iv. 185, and note. By the laws of the 
Lombards, v. 126. 

Fingal, his questionable history, whether 
to be connected with the invasion of Ca- 
ledonia by the emperor Severus, i 165. 
Finnic, Fennie, or Tshudic, origin of the 
Magyars of Hungary, vi 263, and 
notes. 

Fire has been unknown to many nations, 
iv. 242, note. 

Fire, Greek, the Saracen fleet destroyed by, 
in the harbour of Constantinople, vil2L 
Is long preserved as a secret, 1^, Its 
effects not to be compared with those 
of gunpowder, 216. 

Fire-icorskip of the Magi, L 255 ; vi. 106. 
Fire-signals of the Greeks, on land and 
sea, vi 215, 


Firmus, an Egyptian merchant, his revolt 
against the emperor Aurelian, i. 379 
Is put to death, 379. 

Firmus the Moor, history of his revolt 
against the emperor Valentiman, iii. 314. 

Frux, son of Yezdegerd, the last king of 
Persia, his fate, vL 19. 

Ftaecilla, empress, wife of Theodosius, iii. 

220 . 

Fagellation, its cfScacy in penance, and' 
how proportioned, vi. 468. 

Flamens, Roman, their number, andpecu-' 
liar office, iii. 274. 

Ftaniinian way, its course described, iv. 
524, note. 

J7<ir/n« family; Tespasian and his descend- 
ants, L 99. ■ 

Fatian, archbishop of Constantinople, is 
killed at the second council of Ephesus, 
V. 229. 

Faeianus, a layman, introduced responses, 
and a more regular psalmody, into the 
service of the church, ii. 446. 

Fax, its cultivation transported fromEgypt 
to Gaul, i. 70. 

Feece, golden, probable origin of the fable 
of, iv. 478. 

Flor, Koger de, adventures of, vii. 76. 

Forence, the foundation of that dty, iii 
367, note. Is besieged by Kadagaisus, 
and reffefved by Stilicho, 368. Council 
of, viL 234. The reunion ot the Greek 
and Latin churches celebrated there, 
239. Invited and paid the first teachers 
ofGreek,247,249. 

Forentius, prtetorian prefect of Gaul under 
Constantius, his character, ii. 335, 467. 
Is condemned by the tribunal of Ch^ 
cedon, but suffered to escape by Julian, 
494. 

Forentius, a rich patrician, sacrifices his 
roperty that the_ tax on prostitutes may 
e discontinued, iL 242, note. 

Forianus, brother of the emperor Tacitns, 
his usurpation of the imperial dignity, 
i. 395. His death, 395.- 

Fo'tin, the early gold coin of the republic 
of Ilorence, vii. 228, note. 

Fonts, fabulous ancestor of the Conrte- 
navs, viL 45. 

Forus, the historian, describes the early 
wars of Borne, vii. 371. , 

Fo, b Chinese idol, vii. 134. 

Fxierati, Gothic ^es of Borne, iiL 206.' 

Fanus undarum, rate of interest at Borne, ■ 
T. 75, note. 

Folard, Chevalier, his preference of andent 
warlike en^es, i. 18, note. 

Follis, a purse, its vrdne, iiL 403, note- 

Fontenelle, wrong in supposing the name 
of Constantinople lost, ii. 136, note. 

Foot, the Eoman, compared with English , 
measure, L 236, note. The Greek, iL 186, 
note. ' . , 

Foreign ddties, worship of, at -Botae, 1, 4L 

■ not#. 
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Torgena, pioa?, of the early Clmstian^, 
iL &i. Of the Catholics, iii. 805 } it. 145 ; 
v/S93. 

Tormcaiwttt a douhlfal plea for dirorce, by 
gospel authority, v, 59, noU. 

Forum Trehonii, a town of Mowla, where 
i)ccias was defeated and elaln by the 
Goths, I S16. 

Frama, long spears of Ihc Germans, 1. 29f, 

Franeft modem, computation of the nom- 
ber of its inhabitants, and the nrerage of 
their taxation, ii. 239. 

•— the name of, whence derired, ir. 193. 
Ccriration of its lan^ge, 203, no(t» 
National asscniblics have never been 
congenial to its temper, 300, nott. 

— Childeric deposed, and Pepin ep- 
pointed king, by papal sanction, t. S&7. 

■ Keign and cliaractcr of Charlemagne, -iOO. 

— invasion of, by the Saracens, vi. 128. 
Their expulsion by Charles Martel, 131. 
InvaMon of its SotUhern provinces by 
the Hungarians, 2C9. • Divided among 
many dukes and counts, of whom llie 
kinp: was only the feudal lord, 402, Long 
BcriM of its BOTCfcigns in direct succev 
eion, viL 42. Described by Cbalcocon- 

' dylas,217. 

Trancitea, baUlc«axc of Clovis and the 

• Pranks, ir. 174, and ncU. 

Frangipani, Ccnclo, his violence to pope 
Gelasius 11. and the cardinals, vu. SsO. 
Derivation of his family nftme,3S5. 

Frangipani, Odo: his nuptials with the 

« niece of Slftnucl Comnenus, vl. 349. 

Franlfori, synod of, v. 339. 

Frantf, 

They ■ 

They ; ‘ 

expelled Irom Gaul by Probus, 399. Bold 
aodenccefisful return of a colony of, from 
Pontus, hy sea. 40L 

— — influence of those wlio were em- 
ployed in the imperial service, ii. 222. 
llicy OTcmin, ana cstablMi themselves 
In, Toxandria, ii. 823. Julian's victory 
crer them, 330. 

— their fidelity to the Roman povem- 
tnent in the'tirae of Stilicho, uL 872. 
Their permauent scltlciticnt in Gaul and 
Lower Germatiy, 473. 

origin ct the Mcrotingian race of their 
kings, iv. 9.^ Tlicir divitions lead to 
Attila's invasion of Gaul, 12. How con- 
verted to Christianity, 133. Reign of 
Ihttr king Dovjs. 159. I’mal cstawidi- 
xaentof the Prcnch monarchy, ISO. llicir 
laws, 183. Give the naniecf rntner to 
their conquests in Gaol, 103. They 
degenerate into a slate of auardjy, 20C. 
They invade Daly, 425, S'jO. 

Frenh, or Litins, name pi' cn by the Hast- 
cm to the IVcfiem nations, 5.270, K?fe; 
ri. 220. Tlicir niilitarx character, 222, 

yVsJvafi, the ancient Tusnilam, xu. 073. 

Frstilia the Goth, his character ted deadly 


qomrel with Prinlf, iii. 209. His cpcr:s 
lions against Gwnas,40S.' 

Fredrric 1. emperor of Germany, f«i ty 
ranny in Italy, v. 427. Knga^s in the 
tliirtf crusade, vi 4/5. His death, 4S2. 
Sacrifices Arnold of Bresda to the pope, 
viL S56. IDs reply to the Roman nia- 
hassadors, 3C9. 

Frederic 11. is driven out of Ila1r, r. 423 ‘ 
His disputes witli the rope, nnd rclac- 
taut crusade, Vi. 512. Eshorls the Eu« 
ropcan princes to unite iu opposing the 
Tartars. %ii. 331. 

ircifmVIIL the last emperor crowned at 
Home, vii. 43L 

Frederic, king of Pnissla, appoints XT, 
Guischardt his aide-de-camp, vi. 1S3, 
note. His prejudice ogoinst his own 
connliT, vii. 93, note. 

Fretinun. See tShertines, 

/reepift, of the senators, an cnclioa in- 
vented by Moxentius, L 490. 

Freemen of Laconia, Recount of, iv. 100, 
Frtjttt, an important naval station of tbft 
KoraRns,i.23. 

Frigerii defeats the Taifalw, iii. 1 B3. - 

Frigidto,^ river near Aquiltin, where 
doaius dcfc.ated Eugenius, hi. 2C6. 
Friiian$ arrive in Britain, iv. 215. . 
Friligem, leader of the \555golh9 with 
Alavims, iii. 171, Extricates himself 
from Loplcinus, governor of Thrace, 172. 
Defeats him, 173. Battle of Saliccs, 177. 
His strength recruited by new tribes, 
179. Negotiates with Vnlcns, 181. Battle 
of nadrianople, 165. The union of the 
Gothic tribes broken by his death, 200. . 
FroUtard, his pleasant garrulity, vii. 163, 
note. 

Frontier garrisons hetween the Rhine and 
the Danube estebJished by Jl/idri.an, L 
402.^ Thenumberof thenfin the whole 
empire liudcr Constantine, ii. 219. 
Fronto, ambassador from Axaiui to iheking 
of the Suevi in Spain, iv. 6t. 

Fmiti nad plants introduced into other 
’ climates, i. €9. 

Frwwcntiw, the first Clirislian missionary 
in Abytiittia, ti. 3CG. 

TuIearU, a bold Hcrulian, iv. 6S!.‘ * 
Futgnitint, bithop of Rusyce, iv. llS, note, 
Fnfk, count of AnlcFu, king cf Jerusalem, 
nnd ancestor of the riantcgcncls, ti.495. 
Fvlk of Neuillv, prearhts the fourth cm* 
sadc. vi. 63G. 

Fu-nrrcls, 5.-.^— t , j,* ';, 

lions of* •' f • \ ^ ,t 

Fvrtum, l' ' , J ■ ' ' ■ , 1 ■ 

V. S2,R«i<. 

G. 

Gellninr, king of the Qnsdi, murdered by 
M.arccUtnuf, go»emof of V«3cna, hu KO 
a Cojtic ps'rsrcX kts txfle, £72, 

8 s 2L 
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BaiUard, M., character of hia Huloire ie 
CkarUmsqne, V. 407, note. 

Gainoj the Goth is commissioned by Stilicho 
to execute his revenge on Rnfinus, 
iii. 323. His conduct in the war against 
TribigUd, 493. Joins him, 494. His 
■flight and death, 499. 

.Gaila, wife of Robert Gniscard, vi. 330. 
Gains, or Caius, the Roman civilian ; his 
recently discovered Institutes referred 
to, V. 32. 23, 30, 82, 64.’ 

Gala, probable derivation of the term, vi. 
205, note. 

Galata, the suburb of, at Constantinople, 
assigned to the Genoese, vii.107. Aban- 
doned by them, 326. 

Galata, or Galatians. See GanU. 

Gttleazzo (Gian Galeazzo Visconte) first 
duke of Milan', rii. 213. 

Galerius trained in the school of Aurelian 
.and Probus, i. 399. Is associated in the 
administration, as Cmsar, by the em- 
peror Diocletian, i. 425. Is defeated by 
the Persians, 442.- Surprises and over- 
throws Narses, 444. Assumes the title 
of Augustus, on the abdication of Dio- 
, clelian,469. His jealousy of Constantine, 
476. Acknowledges hun Caaar, 476. 

• His unsuccessful invasion of Italy,' 481. 
Invests Licinins with the purple on the 
death of Severus, 484. His death, 

- 488. 

— - causes of his aversion to the ChnV 
' tians, ii. 147 ; 168, note. Obtains the 
. countenance of Diocletian for persecu- 
ting them, 149. Publishes an edict of 
toleration just before his death, 163. 
Salilaans, twofold application of that name 
in ^he infancy ol Christianity, iL Id?. 
Why the emperor Julian applied this 
name to the Christians, 540. 

Gall, St, ,his hermitage in Switzerland 
becomes a populous city, ivi 532, note. 
'Monastery there burnt by the Hunga- 
garians, vu. 269. 

Gallh, daughter of Talentinian L, accom- 
panies her mother and brother in their 
flight to Thessalonica, and is married to 
Tlieodosius IIL, 245, and note. 

Galleys ofithe ancients, their most useful 
forffl'.'i.' 22. Of the Byzantine empire, 

• called Dromones, ri. 204, and jw/e. The 
/^pope’s, convey the emperor John Palmo- 
/ fogus to Italy, vii. 230. 

Gallieamis, a consular, excites the people 
against the prmtoiians, i. 237. 

SaUientis, son of the emperor Valerian, is 
associated with him on the throne, 

■ 1 . 320. Prohibits the senators from exer- 
cising military employments, 326. Cha-, 
racter of his administration after the 
captivity of his father, 341. His reign 
./listurhed by pretenders, called “the 
thirty tyrants," 343. By tumults, 348. 
By famine, 350.^ His death, 352. I'a- 
toured the Christiani, ii. 140. 


Gallipoli, In the Thracian Cheraonesns, oo. 
enpied by the Catalans, vii. 79. Di». 
mantled by an earthquake, repaired and 
permanently held by the Turks, 147. 
Gallus elected emperor, on the minority ol 
Hostilianus, the son of Dedus, i. 317. 
Murdered, 319. 

Gallus, nephew of Constantine the Great, 
is saved from the massacre of the family, 
ii. 269. His education, 294. Is invested 
withthetitlcofCaaar, 295. Hiscmeltyand 
imprudence, 296. His disgrace and death, 
299. Embraced the doctrine, but ne- 
glected the precepts of Christianity, 507. 
Converts the groveof Daphne, at Antioch, 
to a Christian burial-place, 5^. 

Games, secular, of Severus, i. .156, note. 
Of Philip, 245. Triumpbd, of Aurelian, 
882. Magnificent, of Caiinns, 415. A(> 
' tiac, of Kiconolis, restored by Julian, n. 
499, note. Public, given at Rome by 
Honorius, iii 358. General description 
of them, 419. Factions and disorders 
arising from them, iv. 300. Their abo- 
lition must be understood with some 
latitude, vii 462. 

Ganges, source of that river, vii. 170, note. 
Ganngs, assists Elagahdns againrt Maeri- 
nus, i 182. 

Gardiner, bishop, enforced by penal statutes 
his idea of Greek pronundation, vii 253. 
Garganus, Mount, in Apulia, iv, 513, and 
note. 'Visited by Norman pDgrims, vi 
3K2, and note. 

Gariiald king of Bavaria, v. 124. 

Garisim, the holy mount of the Sama- 
ritans, V. 245, and note. 

Garrisons, frontier. See Frontier. 

Garter, tlrder of the; its origin, vi. 607, 
note. 

Ga3san,za Arabian tribe, molested Juh'an’3 
army, iii 19. Confederates of the em- 
pire, iv. 469. Abandoned Beh'sarins, 474. 
Allowed to encamp on the Syrian ter- 
ritory, T. 446. Christians, among them 
serve in the army of Heraclins, vi. 41. 
Defeated by Caled, 42. 

Gaudentius, the notary, sent by Constantins 
to occupy Africa, ii.484. ■ Is condemned to 
death under the emperor Julian, 495. 
Gaudentius, father of the patrician .Stins, 
iii 528, note. 

Gaudentius, son of .Stius, iv. 38. ' 

Gaul, described, i 24. The power of the 
Druids suppressed by Tibenns and Clau- 
dius, 40. Cities in, 64. Amount of the 
tribute paid to Rome, 202. Is defended 
against the Franks by Posthumus, 323. 
Succession of usurpers there, 369. In- 
vasion of, by the Lygians, 400. Revolt 
of the Bagaudas suppressed by Maxi- 
mian, 427. 

progress of Christianity there, ii 75. 

Proportion of the capilation-tai levied 
thereby thc^man emperors, 237. Is in- 
vaded by the Germans, 322. The govern. 
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Bient of, td 7 q1Ud, S!!5. Hit 

aimmistration, 335- 

$€ulis mradct! hf the AUeminni, in the 
time of VtlcniinUa, iii, 93. By the 
Saxftns.lOS. And in the tjmcofGnlUn, 

181. Dcitruclirm of idols and icmplcs 
by Martin bishop of Tours, £53. Orernm 
by th'e troops of Radajiisus, afler Ids 
defeat, 172. Occupied by the Gotb«, 
Borgundians, aud rnnkt, 473. Assem* 
bly of the Seren Pron'nees, 450. 

— rctga of Tljcodoric kinj: of the Visi- 
rotbs, ir. 5. Inrasion of, by Attila, 15. 
Baillcof Clia!ons.2l. BcTolulions of, on 
the death of Majorian, 81. Adranta^ 
tinder ihe Roman gorcnjment.lSB. Con- 
quests and prospentyof Boricktnyof Uie 
Visiroths, 1S9. CliJiracler and ref^ of 
CIon>, 1 69. Submission of the Arraoncans 
and the Roman trtwps, 165. Ilnaleatab- 
lishmeal of*l!ie French monarchy, 160. 
TTiC Salic fairs, 183. The lands of, how 
chimed and divided 'by the conquerors 
191. Domain and benefices of the Me- 
forinrian princes, 193. Usaroatian of 
the Seniors, 193. Pririlegcs 0! the Ro- 
mans in, 2(Q. See Fnnee. 

<?attl«,(GaUtm,or CeltsHn Northern Italy, 
i- 26. In Germany, 276- Fabulous emi- 
{rralioaa into Asia, < J- note. Relte'‘ed the 
immortality of tlie soul, li. 26. Hostile 
feelings between them and the Germans, 
\r. 69, note, 157. Their commercial in- 
tercenrse, through Maneillcs, with the 
Fxst,l79.Mfr. The position which they 
held aRcr the coaqneit of (he Franks, 

182, Their defeat at Delphi, r. 463, 
nnte. In whatever countries found, they 
were anpposed to be emigrants from 
Gaul^jii. v84, note. 

Casa, Theodore, his rcrsioni of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, ril. 251. 

or hoir war among (he Jfahonielan*, 
m, 135, 165. 

Gaelic, now Ghutnec,theicitcf Jfibmud’s 
empire, vi 359, and note. 

Celer, an eminent phjtidaa of Arabia, ri. 
119. 

Generic, a Gothic Hnj, il 26 i. 

GeJrojis, reroittlioas of the sea coast of, t 
261, iwfe. 

Ceixa, king of llucgarr, rt 274. 

Celcl^an era of the Perrians, vi. 362, and 
moti. 

Ctfal/iLiiA, Glory of the Faith, a title cf 
Malck Shah, n. S62, note, 

SeUUdJin, sultan of Carizme, tii. 122. 
Ilis death, 137. 

CrlATja-. po^, aboliihM the Lupmalia, ir, 
79. Dcrlorrs the decay cf Italy, 105. 

GeUeiut iL fariouilf assaulted by Cendo 
Frangipani, lii. 350. 

G'fiV.ff, Vandal king of Africa, jr. IW. 
I'cjvtcs Uiilerir, 1* defeated br 
Riutsariuf. 373. Ha final defeat, 377. 
Xla datrcsiful tight, A32, Surreniera ' 


binrelf to Belisvius, SSJ- Graces biJ 
triumph, 3S5. His retirement, 3S7. 

Cetli, or I)ncmitcs,a tribe near the Caspian 
sea, L 441, note. 

GtUiut, Aulas, his satire cn the barbarisms 
of early lanzmge, v. BO, nofe. 

Getoni, a tribe subject to the Alans, iiL 
161. 

General of the Roman army, his extens'.Tf 
power, i- S2. Orerstated, 83, note. 

Genercsily, Arabia.% instances of, v. 45<. 

Geyiettire, SU said to hare saved Paris 

I ftotn Attifa by her praters, iv. 15. ^ 

I Gennadius, patriarch ol Constantinople, 
pronounced the creed called Allianasmn, 

I to be the work of a drunken non, ir. 

i 146, note. 

' Gennaditu, the monk, his denandaticu 
a^inst a Greek union irilh the Latin 
church, liL 505. Becomes patriarch, SOS. 
Ilis death, 333. 

Ge«n-rid,lhc Reman general, under Hono- 
rius, his character, iii. 4.30. 

Genoese, their colony at Hcraclca removed 
to GafatA, tiL 61. Growth of their power, 
lf.>3. Obtain the cidusire trade of the 
Black Sex, 110. Their war with the 
emperor Cantacuzeae, 112. 37111: the 
Venetians, 113. Treaty with the empire, 
114. Monopoly of alum at Pboexa, 195, 
and note. 

Gent, among the Romans, a lineage nnitet/ 
by a eommoa name and domestic rites, 
V. 67- Most nearly represented by our 
people of family, vi. 42l, note. 

Censerie, king of the Vandals in Spain, his 
character, ui. S3l. Goes over to Africa 
on the invitation of count BorJfsce, 531. 
His luctejses there the JiijiiUnrc of 
the Donatiits, 533. Their treichcry, 196, 
301. Devastation of Africa byhii troop*, 
636. Besieges Bcuifjcein Hippo Regius, 
537 . His rurpris.\J cf Carthage, S42. 
Alliance with Atufa, 537. Hii brutal 
treatment of his fon*i wife, daughter cf 
Thcodoric, ir. 8. Rawes a nival force and 
invades Italy, 43. His nek cf Rome, 42. 
Deslrori the fleet of Majoriin, 67. His 
naval depredations on ,^1. Hjs 
claims on the caitem emeu^ 73. 

Btmys the Roman fleet undcrBvsilltcui, 
82. An Ariau and periccuted his Ca- 
tholic subjects, 139. 

Gfaffcjr.«n,ttytncIogy of the lem, Ti.424 
note. 

Cert^roplf, imperfectly ttndicd >j th» 
andents, iv, 519, note; rh. 216, Krte- 
227 , note. 

Gerr-oniet ct ihe emperor CoaaUatlne Pet- 
phyro^caitus. ri. 1 ®2. 

Geirpe of Cappad<>C’A fapenedcs Alhma* 
fius in the ace of .Mmn Jria, n. 4il. llfs 
scandalous histr.Ty, ani trar^rol dntli, 
SSn, Beccmeithc tutelar ivot ofFsr* 
laud, 553. 

Gftrftvt Piridia ftccompime* the flrit Ci- 
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psdition of Keraclius, and celebrates it 
in a poem, r. 182, note. 

George, the admiral, of Sicily, lalces Ma- 
hadia from the Saracens, vi.'SW Corfu,: 
- Corinth, and Athens from the Greeks, 

. 346. Ecsenes Louis VII, kin ^ of France, 
ib. Insults Constantinople, 347. 

Georgia, the ancient Iberia conquered by 

■ Alp Arslan, ,vi. 372. t)ri^ of it# name, 
ih., note. Overcome by Eaton, viL 129. 
Ey Timour, 165. 

.Geiiroiani, their character and reh'gion, vi. 
372. 

Geovgen, a Tartar tribe; their origin, iii. 
362. Their khan insulted and vanquished, 
by Attila, 534. Almost extirpated by the 
Turks, iv. 452. 

Gephite, a Gothic Tribe; fabulous origin 
of their name and history, i. 307, and 
note. Subject to Attila, ui. 554. After 
his death establish an independent king- 
dom, ivj 36. Occupy Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, 441. Are checked by the I/)m- 
hards. 442. Their tvar with the Lombards 
and Avars, v. 97. Subdued and their 
nation dissolved, 100. 

Gergozia, siege of; Ctesar lost his sword, iv. 
.19.3, and note. 

Gerihania, supposed birth-place of Belisa-. 

riuSj’iv. 362, note. | 

ffemahicKristoppedinhis course of victory 
by imperial jemousy, 1 3, note. 

Germans, their early settlement in Belgium, 
i. 25. A warlike race, 270. . Their phy- 

■ steal constitution, 275. Fables respec't- 
ing their origin, 277. Their progress in 
civilization, 278. Their habits and cha- 
racter, 282. Their freedom and govern- 
ment, 284. Their respect for the female 
sex, 289. Their religion, 290. Their 
bards, 292. Their progress checked by 
various causes. 294. Origin of their 

- name, .303, note. Distinguished from 
Sarmatians, 310. Invade Gaul, ii. 322. 

• Defeated by Julian at Strasburg, 329. 
Intimidated by his three expeditions 
acro=s the Rhine, 333. Kecruit the le- 
gions of Constantine, 349, note. War with 
Valentinian, iii. 93. Witii Gratian, 180. 
Supposed emigration of northerii tribes, 
364. Supposed dominion of AtUa, 550. 
Their conversion to Ciiristianity, iv. 133. 
Invade Italy, and are defeated by Jfarses, 
531. Subject to Cliarlemagne, v. 410. 
In the division of his empire, a part of 
Gaul, west of the Kliine allotted to them, 
414. Indisposed to join the crusade, vi 
414, note. 

Germanus, nephew of Justinian, marries 
Mathasuintlia, widow of Vitiges . and 
granddaughter ot Theodoric, iv. 431, note; 
520. Kefhses to defend Antioch, 472. Is 
appointed to command the army in Italy, 
520. His death, 521. 

Sermanns, the son, iv. 431, note; 520, note. 
His daughter married to Theodos’ 


of the emperor Maurice, v.161, note. De. 
Clines the purple offered to him, 163. 
Germang, the Romans gave the name to 
. two provinces, the Upper and the Lower, 
, wliicn were part of Gaul, i. 25. 

Germany, ancient, its rude institutions 
contain the first principles of our present 
laws and manners, i; 2/2. Its extent, ib. 
Its ch'mate, 274. Its forests, game, 
cattle, and metals, 260.- 

the imperial crown established in the 

name and nation of Germany, by the 
first Otlio, v. 415. Division of, among 
independent princes, 429, Tlie Germanic 
constitution, 431. State assumed hy the 
emperor, 433. Present state of its north- 
ern regions, vii. 93, and note. Its mines 
94. and note. Described by Chalcocon- 
dylas. 216. 

Gerontius, commander of the proriocial 
troops in Greece against Alaric, in. 
336. Sets up Maximus as emperor in 
Spain, and loses his life in the attempt, 
461. 

Gerson, chancellor of the University of 
Paris, endeavours to restore the union of . 
the church, vii. 426, note. 

Gemndensis, John, or Eiclarensis, his chro. 

nicle, iv, 209, note. 

Gessoriaenm. See Sovhgne. 

Gela, son of the emperor Severus, L 164. 
Sec CaracaVa, 

Getts. See Goths. , 

Getes, Jetes, or De’ht Jitteh, an Asiatic 
people, Timouris first enemies, vii 161, 
and note. 

Gkebers, See lire jrorship and JSfagi. 
Ghibeilines, the emperor's party in Italy, 
V. 428; vii. 348. Derivation of the term. 
390, note, 

Giannone, historian of JCaples, dreaded tha 
power of the church, ii. 378, note. 

Giaour, or Gahonr, the Turkish form of 
Gheber, apphed to all infidels, vii. 294, 
note. 

Gibamund, nephew of Gelimer, iv. 373. 
Gibraltar, landing place of the Saracens in 
Spain ; meaning ot the name, vi. 91, and 
note. 

Gildas, inconsistencies in his history, iv. 
212, 216, and notes. 

Gildo, the Moor, his revolt in Africa, iii 
325. His defeat and death, 330. 

Gilimer, a Gothic leader in Italy, iv. 92. 
CirojTir, killed in the circus byCommodns, 
i 121, and note. 

Gisttlf, a Lombard, appointed duke of Friuli 
liy his uncle Alboin, v, 120. 

Giubin, an epithet apph'ed by the Persians 
to Balinim, v. 144. _ 

Giustendil. See Justinicna. 

Gladiators, enterprise and fate of a party 
jesen'ed forthetriumph of Probn3,i.40d 
Abolislied by Honorius, iii 358. 

GlUss leindoies, a luxury of Firmns, the 
. Egyptian, i 379, note. Known to »b» 
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■ 2J^>s3«a? in Ihc time of Ac^?tns, m, 403, 
nncJ nole. 

Glirej, (tlorraicc), a Eomiin Icicry, iiL 412, 
and note. 

Ckssalors* tiie first Italian ‘icirjVts, vrho 
ctpf/undcd tfic RnmanlaTr, »% 2, ni/e. 
Chcerim i« first emperor of Kome, nnd 
ihcn bishop of S^Iona, iV. 93. SlunJers 
Julius yepo*, and is made archbishop of 
Milan.2i. 

Cnoitic:, their crijrin, character, and Dumc- 
T0U5 seers, li. 15, 17, and ttoie. Their 
leneis, it 597, r. £(/3; rL 2dC, and 
r.ole, %. 

Cvias^ a pOTcmor of Sardinia, ir. 5C2, 
GiiegesMt brother of Gnndobald, lin;: of 
the Jiar^undians, ir. 170. llcscrtfi ’him 
and la put to de.itb, 171. 

CoJescal, or Gottschalt, a fanatic in the 
first emsade, »i. 4l4. 415, wj/e, 

Coifrq/ot Bouillon, his chiracu-r, r.nd en* 
^jement in the first crus.idc, ri. 418. 
Ills route toCoustantinoplc, 427. Greeted 
his standard on Mount C*] vary, 457. Kn- 
tered Jera«alcm, 457. Is elected tinp, 
459. ^Institutes and endows the knights 
JIospjtaDcra, 401, note. Compilci the 
Asaiscs of Jerusalem, ACO. 1‘orm of his 
• administration, 470. 

Gs^ the rampart of, desenhed, 

ir, 549. the names applied to the Hun- 
gariansand to the pirates of the Aorth, 
Vi. 2C1, and note. 

n'jfc of Leorigild, king of Spain, 
herenicltytolhe priucesi Ingucdis, ir. 
149. 

CoU of afilVtlon, a tax in the Eastern em* 
pine, abolished by Anastaiiu*. ir, 520. 
CoiJoi/ifOl<S Ditmf, name giren tu the 
chic.' of a female troop in the sccoud 
crawde, ri 477- 

GMen cate, one of the gates of Conitan- 
tinyple, n. 115; rilSf. 

CclJm J/ordf, n Jloagol tribe, that occu- 
pied KaplchaV, rib iS9, note. 

CcUen horn, the harbour of Conslantlnoplc, 
ill/?. 

Ccfdrn mountsint, a name of Imaus, it. 451. 
Golden tf'irs, title ofn iVrsinn armresj- 
bodied ilcraclms, y. ISC, ISS. 

a small ;frain, the ordinary food of 
the CJehUns. iv. 477. 

Grn/clcnirr of llie church, xii. 42S. 
Cenfenort, liatUc-flsg of the ciiddJe ogesj 
r Us derivation, ti 54.3, »S'5/r; 6W. 
CoilKanr, rtrolts at Cartlngc, ir. 493. 
C^rJi-n, proe£m«ul of Africa, hi* rhanrlrr 
and ele^mticn to the empire of Korne, i. 

His «on cs?:>cialrd with him in the 
imperial dignity, 22 J. Their death, 22?. 
C;r;fjsa,the tJrfd, dedamj Drsar, i. 201. 
Emperor fcr U:c array. 2i0. Ilif nrtuc-, 
£H. ll'u cir^-diti^n spLir.it the I’crs'i-tci, 

tind de.'slh. 2J3. 

Cv^-.-'v. thir; urcn cf the White IJcnj, fltte 
CTibC'i Cariiue, uu U 3 . 


Colh.tni nnd Gothoncf, corrupt forma of 
Gothi (Golhsh i. 303, no!e. 

Gojpeh^the Gno«lirs and other carir recta 
had their own, il 17, Tl:o5e of the four 
crangeliats not dcllrcred to the churches 
till the time of the emperor Uadriiu, IS, 
ttofe. Tliat of 5Iatthc«* fint srnltcn in 
Hchrcu*, C9, Kofe. 'limes and places of 
their composition, 70, fw/e. S^a to hart 
been corrected and altered, £0, no/c. 
That of John admired by the Platonirts, 
SOS, naff. CircnmsUTiccs under vldch 
it written, 20G, nctr. 

CotAs, their origin, h 301, Their name 
properly generic, denoting the lacc to 
which all the tribes, cjillcd German, hc- 
Joijgcd, 302, naff. Their rcliptin, .*^04. 
The Goths and Vandals supposed to bo 
originally one great people, 307. Ques- 
tioned, :i07, note. TiiClr proiiraitv to 
Dacia, 503. Their cbcdicncc to heredi- 
tary kinj^, ti. They inradc the Unman 
prorioeei, 311. Defeat Dcctis and his 
ftnay, SIC. Ther receive tribute from the 
Itomans, 317. llorcrcil on the banks uf 
the Danube and the confines of Italy, 
327. Admitted into the Touric Cherro- 
ncstts, when they obtain a nanU force, 
52S. Arc repulswl at Tityuf, 329/ Tluc- 
dcr the dlies of Uithyai.i, 331, 'They 
ntage Greece, SVi. Are defeated by 
Claudins near Xaissus, 357. I^c their 
fleet and retire to Mount Hacius.SSS. 
Conclude a treaty with the emperor 
Atircliaa,5C2. 

rav.agc JlJyrieun, and .ire chastised 

ty Con«ianfinc the Gf£rtt> 515. 

— — their war with the Sarmatians, ii 
262. Arc again routed by Coastantine, 
253. Their i irtories under ITermanrie, ui. 
125, and nnfe. Gothic war under the era* 
peror* Vnlcntinian and Valcr.s, iii. 127* 
Arc defeated by the linns, 162, Iciplare 
the protection of Velens, ICfi. Arc 
received into the empire, 1C7. .Arc 
oppressed by the Eoaan povernon cf 
Thrace, 370. Arc provoked to hortiliticf, 
and defeat Lupieinns, 172. Hr.viigo 
Thrace, 171. Battle of bal-ees, 173. 
Arc strengthened by fresh swarms of 
Ihrir fountrynicn, 179. Battle of Ifs- 
Urianonlc, l^j. They leoar the country 
from lUdrianople to Con^lantinny’c, 1ST. 
Mas*acre of tne pcthic youth in Af't, 
191. llie formidahle union of (he 
barbarians broken by the death cf Fri- 
tigem, 2W. J>caih and func.ml of Afta- 
Carie, 202. Invasion and defeat cf the 
flslrogotbi, 2'U. The Geths arcr'^ltleiia 
Tlirarc, by Tfceodo*iai, 2f»5. 5-crtc in 
thcKcmanamTrj &E'c?.orfTs?er5ti, 2'Vu 
Th^ir hostile leatirarnrs, r'G. 'njedf 
intcftinc diririoas .and feuds under i’ra- 
ntu snd I'nu'.f, 2*^3. 

revolt cf t.br Ccthi fjj tht 

time id )ic/Bvnu*, iCi. TXry r»i»g* 
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Greece, ttnaer the commana of Alaric, 
835. Invaae Italy, 3i6. Besiege Hoiio- 
xina in Asti, 351. Are aefeatea bv Stili- 
cho at Pollentia, 353. Again at t'erona, 
356. And retire from Italy, :6. Many 
join the army of Radagaiaus, 365. Ad- 
yance nrider Alaric to the gates of Rome, 
397. First siege of the city, 424. Second 
siege, 433. Third siege and sack of 
Rome, 439. Exaggeration of the damage, 
. 443-448, and «o(«. They evacuate Rome, 
and proceed into Southern Italy, 449. 
Death of Alaric, 452. Peace concluded by 
Adolphus , and they march into Gaul, 453. 
Treasures acquired bv their victories, 
456. Enter Spain and surprise Barce- 
' Iona, 468. Tictories of IVatha, 470. They 
are settled in Aquitain, . 472. -The 
Ostrogoths, subjects or allies of Attila, 
654, and nole. 

Boths, the Visigoths in Gaul under Theo- 
doric,iv. 5. Besiege Narbonne, 6. Alli- 
ance uith' the Romans, 18. Take part in 
the battle of Chalons against Attila, 21. 
Their king Theodoric slain, 22. They 
elevate his son ToHsmond to the throne, 
24. The Ostrogoths, after the death of 
Attila, occupy Pannonia, 36. The Visi- 
goths in Gaul under Theodoric IL sup- 
port 'the emperor Avitus, 61. Conquer 
Spain, 55. Return into Gaul, ib. Pass 
the Pyrenees arfn under Euric and 
establish the Gothic monarchy in Spain, 
84. The Goths converted to the Chris- 
tian religion, 133. They adopt Arian 
opinions, 136. IVhich the Visigoths of 
^ain abandon for the Cathouc, 149. 
Their power under Euric, 158. Are de- 
feated by Clovis near Poitiers, and their 
king Alaric II. slain, 176. LoseAqni- 
taiu, 178. Their kingdom in Spain, 208. 
Influence of their clergy, 210. Their 
code of laws, '211. The Ostrogoths in 
Pannonia, 244. Commanded by Theo- 
doric, 245. Serve’ the emperor Zeno, 
247. Conquer Italy, 253. Desist from 
warfare and cultivate the arts of peace, 
261. Though Arians, respect the Italiau 
CathoBcs, 272. • A colony of them settled 
in the Crimea, 342. State of the Visi- 
goths in Spain under Theudes, 392. Of 
the Ostrogoths in Italy after the death of 
.Theodoric, 395. Subdued by Belisarius, 
431. Revolt, 502. ilnaUy overcome by 
Marses, 530. The Goths of Ceuta assist 
the Greeks, vi. 82. State of the Gotliic 
. kmgdom in Spain under Rodcric, 88. In- 
vaded by the Arabs, 90. Its ruin, 95. 
The Goths were not destroyers of the 
Itoman monjtw^ts of art, vii. 451. Gib- 
■'^bon 'corrects his erroneon^ account of 
. -;heir emigrations, ib., nole. 

Goiernors of provinces, under the emperors, 
their great power and influence, ,ii. 215. 
Gozemmtnl, aril, at first an association for 
mutual defence; i. 285 Absolute, or 


despotic, declared by Aristotle and by 
Jnhan, to be unnatural, ii, 497, nofr. 

Branaries, public, largely supplied bv the 
emperor Severus, i. 156, note, tinder 
the care of the .idiles Cereales, in the 
time of the republic, it 193, note. 

Grasses, artificial, introduced intoltaly, L 70. 

Grattan, father of Valentinian I., militare 
commander in Britain and Africa, iii. 6S. 

Grattan was the first emperor who refused, 
the pontifical robe, ii.461, note. Mar- 
ries the princess Constantia, and suc- 
ceeds to the empire, iii. 135. Defeats 
the ABemanni in Gaul, 181. Invests 
Theodosius with the empire of the East, 
193. His character and conduct, 209. 
His flight from Maximus, and death, 
216. Overthrew the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of paganism, 276. 

Grattan, an eminent Roman, proposts to 
restore the city to the Greek emperor, vi 
159, note. 

Greece, as a province of the Roman empire, 
i. 28. Is ravaged by the Goths, 333. Col- 
lects its naval forces in the Pirrens, to 
support Constantine, 617. Favoured and^ 

. reneved by Julian, ii. 499. Included in 
the ’Western empire by Valentinian, iii 
69. Transferred to the Eastern with the 
diocese of Macedonia. by Gratian, , 194. 
le overrun by Alaric, 335. ■ Its codes con- 
sulted by the Romans, v. 7, and noteu 
Early intercourse with Rome,9, and note. 
Visit of Constans II., 292. Irruption of 
the Sclavonians, vi. 189. Its silk manu- 
factures, 191. Invasion of the Sicilian 
Mormans, 346. Latin dukedoms,.vii 7. 
Is reduced by the Turks, 335. 

Greel church, first sj-mptoms of discord and 
schism revealed at the council of Sardica, 
ii 432. Its controversies and divisions 
contribute to the downfal of the Eastern 
empire, v. 255. The worship of images 
abjured, 373. Restored, 396. Abstained 
from the use of bells, vi. 25. Its long 
dream of superstition, 235. Its separa- 
tion from the Western church, the com- 
bined effect of religions and national 
animosity, 622. Its rules of discipline 
different, 524. Emulation of the two 
leading prelates, 525. The breach 
widened by the Latin reign in Constan- 
tinople, ni. 36. A temporary reunion- 
effected by Michael Palseologus, 66. Dis-' 
solved, 69. Barlaam negotiates to fenew 
it, 205. Treaty signed and ratified at 
Florence, 239. ' Disowned by the clergy 
and people, 263. Another false union, 
305. Mahomet II. appo'mts a patriarch 
and grants freedom to the church, 332. 

Greet empire. See Empire Eastern. 

Greet hities in Upper Asia, L 260, and note. 
In Bactriana, built by Alexander, iv. 458, 
and note. By Scleucus Nicator, v. 143, 
note. In Hyrcania, vii. 167, note. 

Greet colonies'covered the coast of Scuttr 
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era Italy (ifepa GrRcia), L S6. Their 
Ticiaiitndca, n. £98, and note. 

^ed languap, the mo*t perfect, that has 
becd contrived by the art of man, v, 254. 
Used by the Arabiafis in their dnhh'e 
ecconnts ; disconli nued by Saltan Waled, 
Ti. 118. Superseded the Latin in the 
public ofHces at Constantinople, 22S, and 
HCte. Corrupted by the influx of atranpers 
at Constantinople", sii. 241. The stn^of 
it restored in Italy, 247. Had been cej- 
Iccted in the ^\'est after the swenth 
century, 249, and note. Its pronunciation, 
orthography and accents, 253, and «o//. 
TIjc study of ft brought into Zngland, 
Germany, and France, 257, and note. 

fi^rrcFlitcraluie, ftndied by, and improves, 
the Romin conoucrori, i. 49; iu, S37, 
nc/c. Its most glorious era, iv. 3S0. Its 
Byzantine tTriters/vi. £30; riL340, kcU. 
11*8 prinrii>al restorers in Italy, 2S2. First 
cflects of their labours, 2Sd. The Italians 
wish to monopolize it, 257, noU, Tint 
Greek hook pnnled at Xlilau, il., no/e. 

Cred money used by the Arabian con- 
querors, TL 117, note. ^ 

Creds affected to despise the tinpoliihcd 
' 4*' T%.1 

in < • . ' ; • ■ I ■ ■ • • 

or< •" , . 4 4 . , • \ 

nofe. 

Crtent, or Prasini, a ciccus.faction at Rome 
and Constantinople, iv.SOU 

Cregonon code, n lost compilation of Ro. 
> man Uks, w 21. 

Gregorian chant, church music of Grezorr 
l.,v.l33. 

Creperian style, calendar corrected by Gre- 
gory XIII., si. 3S2, and note. 

Gregory the Great, pone, hit exebanye of 
presents with Recared king of Spain, ir. 

152, FxhortsThcodelinda, queen oftfae 
Lombardi, to propagate the >icerje faith, 

153. His enmity to the venerable huild- 
ings and learning of Rome, V. 129. Ilis 
birth ftud early profeuion, ISO. Ifii 
ponlifleate, 132. His sacred music and 
ceremonies, 133. CocTcriioa of the 
Antlo-Saions, i5. The last pope canon- 

, iteo, 134. His distribulion of alms, 185. 
HiS mcdi.atioL between lhej/>mbirds3ujd 
Gfceki, L3C. Sanctifies the usurpation of 
the emperor I'bocas, 1C4. 

JL, pope, bis epistles to I/COJII,. 
emperor oi Constantinople, v. S74. Re- 
voiu «gain«t the Greek emperor, 577. 
IVrsaadcs Lultprand to witbdrair his 
troops from Rome, 3S2. 

Gryory III. the flrst pope who impbret 
the aid of France against the Lembarfs, 
T,SH. 

Gregory ^^T. (IJildebrand),' reforms the 
aprstobj *fc,v,42I. His ambiti'^na pro- 
ject!, 422. He supports the impcr**©.- 
Hicha'l linear, ri. 524. His cc.ntcjt 
Titb the emperor Henry 111, S35. Jf 


besieged byWn, and relicred by Robert 
Gni^card, 338. Retires to Salerno, 337- 
Ruled the church before his election to 
the papacy, and conceived the idea of a 
crasade, S94, note. His letters originalo 
Ihc movement, S99, and note; 511, note. 
Founder of the papal monarchy, died in 
exile at 5aIcrno, vii. 343. 

Gregory IX. excommunicated the emperor 
Fradcric II., 612, note, 613. 

Gregory X. urges the emperor Michael to 
rc-unite the two churches, rii. CS. Re- 
ceives his ambassadors at Lyons, 67- 
Fslablishcs the election of pones by 
the con clave, vii, 376. Acquires the V©- 
naissin county, SSI, note. 

Gregory XI. restores the papal ice from 
Atipnon to Ronae, vii. 421, Hies toes 
afterwards, 422. 

Grvewy XU. elected doriogthe tchism.iiL 
4^5. Called upon to resign, 427- Abdi- 
cate#, 428. 

Gregory Sill. coUecti and rcpublishra 
the ancient statutes of Rome, til. 433. 
Reforms the calendar, vi. 382, and note, 

Gregory Thaumaturgus (Theodoras) bishop 
of ^ ct>-(^a^sarea, found only scvenletn 
Cliristians in his diocese, *ii. 71, «cff. 
His conversion by Origen, 81, notej 212, 
note; vt. 241, note. 

Gregory, bishop of Kyi SV a native of Cajw 
padocia, ii. 71, note. Brother of BmjI, 
bishop of Ciraarta, iii. 87, note. 

Gregory of Xaziansns, fellow stodrat with 
Julian at Athens, ii. 303, note. Cult!* 
vated the art of eloquence, 353, note. 
IVplorcs the dissensions among Chris- 
tians, 456. Assails the emperor Julian 
with invective#, 604, and notee. Cen- 
aures Constantins for haviug eared the 
infant apostate, 617, note, ills birth in 
Cappadocia, iii. 222, and r.efr. Friecd- 
ihip with Basil, and appointment to be 
biiijqp of Sasima, 223, note. Of Nati- 
anzus, ih. Invited to Constanlisopje, 
224. Installed arcbbhhop, 226. ilia 
opinion of bishops and councDs, 229, 
tad note. His persecution, 250. JicUre- 
mrot and de.sth. 231. 

Gregory, prefect of Africa, vL 73. Adven- 
tures cr hi# diuglter, 74- He is iMa 

• by Zobeir, 75. 

Gregory, Bar IlebrTsuf. See Jhilgla- 
raginr, 

Gregory of Tourf, hli ignorance and credo-' 

Ji?y, ir. £5, «o/r. Ills attachment to his 
native country (Auvergne), 200, note. 
His birth, history, and character as a 
writer, 202, and notes. 

Gregrry, biihop of LnJ.rrc^. grret-grasd- 
father of Grrrn.'y of TWrs, rtfcne# his 
grasdf'in Attif'a# from lerritcde.i'’: £01. 

Gregory, Wilcp cf Adrianf 7 !c, made pa- 
Iritrch of ConfUnlinopIe, to abK.Ire tl.a 
emperor >!irh"-Ci fren the cieTmsaai- 
causa of Axstuui, vii. C3. 
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CritrMild, dnie of BeneTcnfom, t. 409.- 
Grolius, his sievr of the poh'ticd srstem of 
ihe Christians, ii. 345, note, llis faWe 
. of Mahomet’s pigeon, v. 511, note. Ap- 
proves the imperial lasvs of persecntion, 
ri. 254, note. His imprisonment, and 
escape, ii. 

Gmpilates, hing of the Chionites, attends 
Sapor, king rf Persia, in his invasion of 
Mesopotamia, ii. 316. Loses his son at 
the sieee of Amida, 317. ^tnms home 
in grief, 319. 

CnU'hungi (or Ostrogoths), another Latin 
corruption of Gotlu, Goths, iii. 203, and 
note. 

Guardians for orphans, provided by the 
Roman law, v. CO. 

Guiases, king of Colchis, his alliance vrith 
Chosroes mng of Persia, iv, 464. Eetnms 
to his former connection with the empe- 
ror Jnstinian, 4S6. Is treacheronsly 
killed 489. 

GueJfs, origin of the family, v. 428, note. 
United svith that of H’Lste, vi 475, note; 
vii. 442, note. ' 

■Guelfs, name assumed by the pope’s party 
- in Italy, V. 423;-Tn. 348, 390, note. See 
Ghiielmes. 

Guiherl Abbas, one of the original historians 
of the crusades, vi. 401, note. His lively 
descriptions, 413, note. Records the ge- 
neral Ignorance of the ecclesiastics, 462, 
note. 

Guilt, the degrees of, in the penal laws of 
. 'the Piomans, sin, vice, and crime discri- 
,• -minated, v. 65. 

Guimar, or Gnaimar IIL, prince of Salcmo, 
invites the Jiormans into Italy, vL302,' 
-■ note. 

Gmseird, Robert, meets Leo E. at Chi- 
tella, vi. 311. Bis birth and character, 
812. Meaning ofh - surname, 314, note. 
Acquires the dnkedom of Apulia. 316. His 
Italian conquests, 317. Besieges Dnraezo, 
32S. Defeats the emperor Alexius, 330. 

■ Bngages in the cause of pope Gregory 
VIL, ^6.. His second expedition to 
Greece, and death, 33S. 

GuiscTiardt, his Mditarv Memoirs, i 15, 
note; iii. 57, note Called Quintus Icilins, 
vi. ISS, note; 330, note. 

Guizot, M., his Preface to the second edition 
of ' his trunslatian of this work, r, vii. 

- His Jlemoir of the Life and Character 

- of Gibbon, jwi. Error in bis translation 
respecting Bohemond’s escape, vL 472, 
note. 

Gnndamund, king of the African Tandals, 
iv. 139. 

GundeUnda, wife of Theodatns, Gothic king 
of Italy; her correspondence with the 
empress Theodora, iv. 293, notej 303, 
note. 

GundolaJd, prince of the Enrgnndians and 
nephew ot Kicimer, on bis uncle’s death, 
takes the command of his army, iv. S2. 


Appcmls Glvcerins emperor of Rome, 
93. Succeeds to the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, 169.- Calls a council of his 
bishops at Lyons, 170. Betr;iyed by bis 
brother Godegesil, and defeated by Cfovis, 
171. His mild and impartial laws, J72. 
His argument in favonr' of the judicia. 
combat, 190. 

GnnpoKder has” changed the mDitary art, 
and secures Europe against 'the future ' 
irruptions of bstbarian.', iv. 210. Mas 
not known to the Cliinese in the thir- 
teenth century, vii. 125, note. Its in- 
vention and use, 203. 

Gnsforjii Adolphus, raHtd hy the Austrians 
the lineal successor of ilaric, L 394, 
note. 

Guyj of Lnsignan, king cf Jerusalem, las 
character, vi. 496. Is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Saladin, 497. His release, 502. 

Gyarus, a sinall island, its poverty, L 205 .n 

H. 

Hadrian, emperor, constructs a rampart 
in Britain, r. 5, note. Eeb'uqnishes the 
eastern conquests of Trajan, i. 8. Their 

■ characters compared, 9. His character 
contrasted with that of Antoninus Pins, 9. 
His adoption hy Trajan, 100. His choice 
of a successor, 101. i'ormed the haibout 
of Trebiiond, 330. Excludes the Jews 
from Jerusalem and build* the dty ol 
iElia Capitolina on Jlount Sion, Sill. 
Founds, a Sbrary at Athens, iv. 352. His 
mausoleum ’converted into an arsenal 
by BeUsarin.*, 41L His perpetual edict, 
vllj, and notes. His mausoleum now 
the Castle of S. Angelo, vu. 445. - Its 
threatened destruction bv the Romans, 
459. 

Hadrian, a prmtorian prefect, the Pharian 
whom Clandian offended by his epigram, 
tri, 391, and note. 

Badrianople, battle of, between Constan- 
tine and lidnins, i. 518. Besiered by 
Tritigem, iii. 175. Battle of, between 
Talens and the Goths, 135. Again be- 
sieged, 16S. Escapes the ravages of 
Attila, 559. Revolts against the Latin 
emperor Baldwin, vii. 2. Roger de Elor 
invited there and a.*sassinated,78. Taken 
by Amnrath L and made the seat of the 
(Jttoman government, 147, 

Salem, caliph of Egypt, assumes a divine 
character to s^piant the Mahometan * 
faiih, vi. 391. His sacrilege and death,- 
392. His disdples, the Druses, ii. and 
note. 

Salem L, calph of Spain, bis cruelty at 
Cordova, vi. 155, note. 

Samadanites, the Saracen dynasty cf, in 
Mesopotamia, vi. 173. 

Samyarites, an Arabian tribe, vi. 42, note. 

Sanial, Ahmed Ebn, bead of a Mabometaa 
sect, vi. 174. note. 
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Uennll&t, stale of tlic Alps «-hen craj^rf 
try Uni» i. 45t,ocd note; anti ofjlcmc 
wfceo liC besieged that city, iiL 397* end 
noite. 

Hannitdliaavj, tonnrest son of Censtan* 
tins Chloni?,'by liis second m^riage, 
left to the care of his half-brother Con- 
' Stan tine, i, 477. b(Cd n private life in 


; ' t, ■ • he 

titles of nobilissimtis and kin^, S5C. 
Pro\*iDCcs which formed his kingdom, 
258. lilarricd his consin Constantina, 
2C9, 281. Murdered hy Constantins, 
268. 

/Tan/ra/ic lycagiic, its origin and infinence, 
^r. 431 ; vi. 280, «of<. ^ s ' 


mdiridnals not dependent on power and 
magnificence, V. 353; vi. 142.^ , 

Uaran, pilgrimage of the Sablans to its 
temple of the iloon, v, 46. See Canhe. 

Uarhit^ idolaters or atheists, not tolerated 
by Maliomctans, %i. 304, Ko/e. 

UcriouiHi Father, attributes the iEncid to 
monks of the thirteenth century, iL 56, 
ftflfe. 

Sermy its secrecy inviolable among the 
Turks, vii. 172. and noU. That of D^axet 
captured bjr Tiraour, 181. , 

Barmotany liie Persian satnp, his iutcr* 
view with caliph Omar, vi. 17. 

Berries, an ancient mythological history, I/c 
Cicrc’s conjecture concerning, 11177. note, 

Barttn ol ll^hld, calipb, his birth at Kcl, 
T. 143. nis friendly correspondence with 
Charlemagne, 412, His wars with the 
Greek empire, ri. 152. His reign, 153. 
Poisons Edris, 171. note, 

Bemepices^ consulted by Constantine, ii. 
245, npte. Uy Julian, iii. 32. Tlicir art 
invented in Etruria, ii. note, 282, note, 

Beshem, ancestor of Slahonicl, from whom 
the familv take the name of ilashemitcs, 
Vi. 457. 4^2. 

Bojsan, or Hasan, son of Ali, wounded in 
defending Othman, v. 622. Succeeds his 
father, and resigns, 526. and note. His 
benevolence, 6!7, and note. 

Besjen, goremorot Egypt, takes Carthage, 
vi. 82. 

Besson, ft jtniioiy, leads the assault of 
Constantinople, vii. 322. 

Bstra, a town through which Jovian re- 
treated, iiL 51, ftofe. 

JffftrKnjr. See Fateonry. 

BevhoTiy Sir John, commander of % mer- 
cenary band in Italy, siL 212, andiwfr. 

Z7r2«f, statue in the temple cf Mecca, r, 
25?, 

BtHcv.on, an imperial palace near Con- 
stantinople, ilL 63, sexs. Tbs Scraecni 
Uni Ikcrt, Tills. 


Beerpi*J Prixe Essay on the rnfiocnfc ol 
• the Crnsades, vi. 572, note; vii. 38, note. 

Be^ira, the era fired by Omar, r. 482. 

Betneeeins, his works on Homan Eawi 
errors discovered in them, r. S, note, 
15 and 17, notes. 

Bejez, tbc prorince of Arabia in whid 
Mahomet was bom,' r. 438. ■ 

Uelena, the mother of Constantine,!. 472 
Converted to Christianity by her son, ii 
341, note. 

Betena, sister of the emperor Conslanlius 
married to Julian, iLSOl. Is reported t( 
be deprived of children by the arts of llifr 
empress Kusebia, 306. llcr death, 475. 

BeUntt daughter of Homanus Lecapenuf, 
and wife of ConsianUne Pornbyrogeni- 
tas, V, 324. 

BeUno, the last empress of Trcbiiond, 
vii 335, note. 

ZrrieBfl. supposed to have been a daughter 
of Lidnius, and wife of Crispus, ii 253, 
note. 

Betena, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
ii. 280, and note. 

BetiopoUs, or Baalbcc, in Syria, taken by 
the Saracens, vi. 40. Sec 'Haelbec. 

BeVtopoits, in Egypt, promised by Amanry, 
to obtain the support of the kuighis 
llospU/Olers in )iis projected invasion, 
vi 491, note. 

Bell, according to Mahomet, r,4S]. 

Beltespont, tlte Goths penetrate through 
it, L 333. Kaval victory of Crispus nn 
Ha waters, SIP. Its form and extent; ii, 
160. The Saracens past tlirough it to 
bciicgc Constantinople, vj. 115. Cross it 
at Abydos for tlie second siege, 120. 

I Crossed by Erederic lJnrbaros*ji with his 
army, to avoid Constantinople, 479. 
Crossed by the Turks, who cslabbsb' 
thenj«clves at Gallipoli, vii. U7. 

BelTniciit assists Hosarannd to nnrder 
Alboin, and is poisoned by her, v. 107. 

BeUetia, amount of its population in the 
time of Cesar, i. 263, wofe. Ifsnortljcm 
part occupied by the Allemanni and 
Jiaevi, ir. 163, noth ; vii. 354. note. 

Ueniinos, name given by the Jlurgundians 
to their king or general, iii. 95. 

Bengist, his arrn-aj in Britain, ir. 213. His 
estabbshment in Kent, 214. 

Benotiegn, a conccrdat promulgated by the 
emperor Zeno, v. 236. and note. 

Bcnry suceerdi his brother Baldwin .as 
emperor of Conitsniiitople, viL 17. IIis 
character and administration, 20, 

Benry the Ecwlcr, eaves and inititatci the 
kingdom of Germany, v. 415. Defcati 
the Hungarians, vL 2*71, 

Btnry IIL, emperor, liis ccntcft with pope 
Gregory VII., vi- 335. Taker Rome, and 
rets up pope Clement IIL, 335. 

l7r»Ty \ I., emperor, coaqurra and pillarti 
the island of SiCily, r. 356. 

1 ITfarylV^cfl'ranoc, eoatrait and rtacM* 
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blance between him and Cloris, iv. 169. 
Reminded of the Sicilian Veapers, vii. 73, 
■ no(e. 

Henry V. of England, influenee of Ilia vic- 
tonej. vii. 429, vole. 

Henry VIII. of England, compared with. 

Constantine the Great, ii. 245, note. 

I Henry the Wonderful, duke of Brunswick, 
•vii. 92, noles. ' 

[Heptarchy, Saxon, established in Britain, 

, ir. 219. State of Britain under the 
. Saxons, 222. 

Hera, Mahomet’s cave, near Mecca, v.468. 
HeracUa, in Pontus, a naval station of the 
Gotlis, i. 332. Destroyed by Harun al 
Rashid, vi. 154. Its early history by 
Memnon, ii., note, 

HeracUa, in Tlirace, the aneient Perinthus, 
i. 154, note. Diocletian elected there, 419. 
Maximin defeated, 504. First colony of 
the Genoese, vii. 61. 

HeracUa Lyneestis, the ancient name of 
Pelagonia, or Perlepe, ri. 423, note. 
HeracUa near Iconium; now Eregli, on the 
line of march of the first crusade, vi 443, 
note. 

HeraeUonae, emperor' of Constantinople, 
V. 2S9. Deposed and mutilated, 291. 
Heraelian, kills Stilicho, iii. 387. Count of 
Africa, retains that province in obedience 
to Honorins, iii. 437. Eis cruel usage 
of the refugees Crom the sack' of Rome 
by Alaric, 446 His revolt and death, 
459. 

Heraelianu) conspires against Gallienus, i 
852. 

HeracUus, exarch of Africa; is invited to 
dethrone Phocas, and resigns the enter- 
prise to bis son, v. 167. 

HeracUus, deposes Phocas, and is chosen 
emperor, v. 168. Conquests of Chosroes 
II. king of Persia, 169. Distress of Hcra- 
clius, 175. Accepts an ignominious peace 
from Chosroes, 177. His first expedition 
against the Persians, 180. His second 
expedition, 182. Alliance with the Turks, 
188. His third expedition, 190. His 
treaty of peace with Persia, 195. His 
triumph and pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
196. His theological inquiries, and Ec- 
thesis, 250. Marries his niece Martina, 
289. Appoints his two.sons joint succes- 
sors to the empire, 289. Invasion of 
bis provinces by the Saracens, yi. 29. 
Flies from Syria, 49. His death, v. 
289.’ 

HeracUus the prefect, his e^edition against 
the Vandals in Africa, iv. 80. He joins 
Basilisiais, 81. 

HeracUus the eunnch, instigates the empe- 
ror Valentfiiian HI. to the murder of the 
patrician .Etins, iv. 37. His death, 40. 
Herceu^., a palace built by Juatfoian near 
Chalcedon, iv. 336. 

Ceraf, a temple of the Ghebers destroyed 
there, vi. ii?. 


Herlelol, See D’HerleM. 

Hercules, bis statue at Heraclea, vi 154. 
Hercules, columns of, i. 33; vi. 87. 
HercuUans, a body of imperial guards, 1 
453; iii 31. Join the revolt of Proco- 
piiisp72. 

Herculius, a title assumed by Maximian, i 
425. 

Hereyman forest, its extent unknown in the 
time of Cmsar, i. 274, note. A part of it 
penetrated by Julian, ii. 430, and note. 
Hereditary monarchy, its beneficial influ- 
ence, i. 215. An element of Gothic 
government, not found among any Italian 
people, iii. 469, note 

Heresy in religion, the origin of, traced, 
ii 16. Edict of Constantine the Great 
against, 387. Seven edicts of Theodosius 
against it, iii. 232. Unfeeling conduct of 
pope Leo, against it, iv. 49, note. 
JTerauiriric, king of the Ostrogoths, his 
conquests, iii> 125. His death, 164. 
Bennanstadt in Transylvania, built by 
Germans, vi. 274, note. 

Hermenegild, or Ermenigild, prince of 
.Bcetica, his marriage with Ingundis, 
princess of Austrasia. and conversion to 
the Nicene faith, iv. 149. His revolt and 
death, 151. His gold coins, lW,no<e. 
Herminianus, Claudius, govembrof Cappa- 
docia, ii. 117, note. 

Hermits, of the East, their mortified course 
of life, iv. 126- Miracles ascribed to 
them and their relics, 128. 

Hermodorus, the Ephesian, assists the Ro- 
mans in compiling their Twelve Tables 
of laws, V. 7. 

Hermoyenes, master-general of the cavalry, 
is killed in the attempt to IrauishPaul 
bishop of Constantinople, ii. 450. 
Herrnogenian code, a lost' compilation of 
Homan laws, v. 21. 

Hero and Leander, their stoiy, ii. 181, note. 
Herod, son of Odenathus,his death, i. 373. 
Herodes Atticus, his extraordinaiy" fortune 
and munificence, i. 60.' 

Herodian, his authority as an histonan, 
compared with that of Dion Cassius, i. 
117, riote. Hot the grammarian of Alex- 
andria, 160, note. His Life of Alexander 
Sevems, why preferable to that in. the 
Augustan History, 200, note. 

Herodian, an officer under Belisarius, b&. 

' trays Spoleto, iv. 615. ' • • 

Herodians,'a Jenish sect, in 4, note. 
Herodias, the subject of a homily attributed . 

to Chrysostom, iii. 606. ' ' ' 

Herodotus, his characteV of the Persian 
worship, i. 255. 

HeruU, enter into the service of Gallienus, 

i. S34. Form a legion in JuUan’s army, 

ii. 465. Conquered by Hemiauric, near 
the Palus Mceotis, iii. 125. Part of the 
army of Odoacer, who is said to be their 

- king, iv. 95, note. Letter of Tlieodoric to 
their king, 258. Their history and mean- 
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tDroflhrfrnaae.ii^na/f. Sme under ; 

. Jftnefia Italy, 424, 633. rablesofPro* i 
crjiw respecting them, 424, notf. i 

fTftsaiUon, (be rampart of the Islhmnj I 
of Corinth, viL 223, ttoie. Broken doTn j 
bfthe Tufkj, S34. I 

BierepoUg. near the Eaphralea. riiitcd by 
jahan,iu. 13. 

Bin&rehy of the church; its origin, it 51. 
Itspr^ress, 65 Its pride, C5. Of the 
State, 197 Of Pagan Eomc, iu.27S,and 
note, ^ . 

Uieroctet, faroaiite of Elagabaln?, i- 16G, 
note, 168. 

Bieroslyphice, at Thebes in Egypt, ex- 
plained to Germaniens, iL 310, note. 
Uterov.cx. Sec Temui, 
nieronyvxtis. Sec Jero^. 

Ritarion, the monk, his miracle at EpU 
dattrus, iii. 137, note, llis wanderings, 
iv. 113, and note. 

Rilanut, friend of libanlns, pleads for 
Antioch, iiL 232, Goremor of Palestine, 
254. 

Hilff/y, bishop of Poitiers, laments the di- 
versity of Christian doctrines, li. 411. 
His exposition of the term Homoiourion, 
411. Banished by Consuntios, 437. 
Bestored tt-ith the other exiles by Jolian, 
621. , 

pope, rensnres the emperor Anthe- 
mios for his tolerant principles, iv. 

Uilienc, the Vandal king of Africa, his 
indnlgcDce to liii Catholic enh)fcts dis* 
pleases both the Arians end Athana- 
Siam, ir. 3C0. Ii deposed by Gtlimer, 
SCO. Pnt to death, 374. 
llildilaU, cIccTed king by the Golhi in 
It^r, iv. 602, 

XTxni^s, not the dliriplcs of Zoroaster, 
vi. 108, note. 

Rinioil&n, trade wi;h Rome, L 72. Roman 
taxes on its comroodilics, 2CS, end note, 
Early Christian cJitirdi there, r. 2C2. 
ilfst visited by the Portoguete, 279, and 
noit.' InTTisions cf Jlahmad the Gsx- 
neride, vi. SCO. Conquest of, by Timonr, 
viLies. 

ffr/yj) Angnslin its bishop, iii. S02,. 

S. 'cgc of, bv Genscrickingnf (he Vandals, 

627 . 

Rifps^ytra, hi^ skiloe and chair, i. IS*!, 
KCfe, Ihs convenion to ChriitUnitj.ii. 

His treatise against bercUrs, 

T, 202, note. 

Ilira, a kingdom aadeity of Arabia. }t. 4S9, 
and»t3/r. Itssituatlon, v. 4(8. Taken by 
the Sancens, and now Medschid Ali, vi. 
9, and note, 

llhsoletitee, a Sclavonhn tribe that cct- 
t}rd in Hungarr, si. 273. note. I 

Ba/cry, the principal subjects of, i. 2?9 | 
Kssiem, little knesrn before Habomet, 
34l,fi^.V. Its tone rirci and f»iU siitii 
the tpLrit cf the age, ^ . 25:8. 


BcXaoon, grandson of Zingis, his ccaqoesti, 
tiL 127. 

ffoiy scar, 5ce Crtisniea, and Geu. 

Uov.er^ a sonl like his not to be sought io 
ft period of riril and religious ilsv'cry, ii, 
169. Studied by Julian through analle* 
ecrical interpretation, 605, note; 603. 
Tlic veils of his Trojan princesses not 
brought from Sidon, iv. note. His 
writings brought into Italy by llarlaam, 
viL 245. Presented to Petmrcli, 2(6. 
Translated byBoceacc, with the assist* 
ftnee of Jjto Pilatus, 2iS. Printed at 
Morence, 2S7» note. ^ ^ ' 

RomeriUt, an Abyssinian colony in Arabia, 
iv. 493. and note. Their vicissitudes, 
495. Ihcif war of the elephant, r. 138, 
note, 463, and note,' 

Romieide. voluntary, penance ordained for 
it by St. Basil, iiL 238, and note. Sec 
Fines. 

llemoovsion, origin and use of that term at 
the council of A'ice, il 403, And Hoaoi* 
otisioft, the distinction between, 4l4. 

ffonain, war of, v. 602. 

Ronain. a Nestorian phyiidan al B.sgdad, 
tftinslates Greek works into Arabic, vL 
1 15, note. 

Ilontjew, ft Cliinc'c prince, rii. 365. 

llonortius, archbislionof >Iil.in. clrivcnfrota 
his sec by the I/>mbards, r. 101. 

Rononn, sister of Valcnlinian III., Ir, 12, 

Runotiar.s, Bsrharian auxiliaries cf the 
usurper Constantine, hi. 550. 

llonoriut, son cf Theodosius the Great, Is 
declared emperor of the West by hit 
dying father, iii. 2C9. Ascends the throne, 
3yC Marries Maria, the daughter of Sli* 
licho, A32. His cijarnrtcr, 3.33. Flics 
from Milan on the incailon of Hair by 
Aliric, 349. Bctf^d in Asia, 35K * Hii 
triumphant enlrv into RoraefSSG. Abo- 
lishes the combits of pjadi.itors, 339. 
lues his residence at lUTcnn.!, 5£3. 
Orders the death of Stdicho, 367. Hi* 
tncasuros unite his Barbarian eildicrs 
agamslhim under Alaric, 39;. llitcctiu- 
cjls distracted by Uie cunucii'*, 430. lUa 
overtures to Alialua and Alaric, 4.3G. lit! 
laws for the relief of Italy, 429. His 
triumph for the reduction of Spain by 
MaliU, 472. Gives independence to 
Briuin and Armorica, 47C. Courencs the 
SctcnProtincei of Gaul, 4^. B-v.mbci 
his sister PJacidia, 624. His death, ib. 
Hit persecution of the -I>oniti«l5, 633. 

foi'creigns cf Soatlicrti Europe 
JiCened to hint and his brother, iV, 2-i9. 

Renovr^ ibe new rsnls of. sntroductii in 
Con-tantinoplc, it. 19^, vi, 199. 

Ronr.isizs, a fudtirc Persian yrinrr. ia 
(he court cf the emj'-crrr O.^rutAUtiua, 
his remarks rn the f;iT v! Rorvr,n.5’'9, 
fjif'. •'Tnis Lixlorr, and fUtx'Jn undrf 
Julian, Lj. IG. Rci^urstcd by b>p'.r te 
meduU ft pfficc with Julian, SE Hi 
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toa supports the revolt of Procopius, most refineil and philosophic scots tritS 
<2. intolerance, 259, iiol(. Believed t£,e cm- 

Uormovz, son of Chesroes, king of Per- sades to have been contrived by the 

eia, his accession, v. 141. His cha- popes, si. 611, note, 

racter, 112. Is deposed, and killed, UtingariatiSf their first appearance inXn- 
1^6- • rope, vi. 262. Called Turks by the Greeks, 

• flormiie, a competitor for the throne of by themselves Magyars, 263. Their lan- 

Persia, i. 441. - guage and origin, 265. Habits and cha- 

Homs of the nrus or ivild bull, used by the racter, 267- Their devastation, 269. 

Goths for trumpets, iii. 173, and note. Defeat 271. Acquiesce in a sedentary 
Por drinking-cups, v. 122, note. life, 273. « 

• Horses, of Cappadocia, u. 228. Of Sicily, iv. Hungary, establishment of the Huns in, iii, 

870, rwte. Of Venetia, v. 121, note. Of 649, State of, under Charlemagne, v. 410. 
Arabia, 410. The two marble statues Peopled by a mixture of races, vl 273, 
of Monte Cavallo at Rome, iv, 268, and note; 274,)i£)fc; Yii.l4,note, Conquered. 

note; vii. 445, 466. The four bronze by the Mongols, 130. IVars with the 

conveyed from Constantinople to Veiuce, O'tlomans, 151, 267. 
vi. 573, note. HumaJes, John, his exploits against the 

Hbr/fliVc, kingoffheAllemanni,submitsto Turks, vii. 270. His history, ‘277. Bis 

Julian, ii. 333. ■ defence of Belgrade, and death, 278. ‘ 

Hosein, the son of Ali, his death, v. 529, Huniades, Matthias Corvinus, king of Hun- 
Hospitallers, knights of St. John of Jerns.a- gary, '’ii. 278, and note. 
lem, origin and rules of the order, vi.464, Hunnerie, the son of Genseric, king of the 
and note. , Join Amaury in Ids invasion Vandals, marries Bndocia, daughter of 

of Egypt, 491, note. Bmploy Turkish Valentinian II. iv. 72. Persecutes his 

mercenanes, 497, note. After the fall of Catholic subjects, 140. His cruelty to 

Acre take refuge in Cyprus, 622. Obfain those of Tipasa, 147. 

S ossession of Rhodes. Defend it against Hans, their original seat, nndtheircon- 
thman, vii. 142, "and note. Charged que-sts, iii. 151. Their derliiie, 155, Two 

with the defence of Smyrtia, US, note, tuvisions of them-.— the 'Wliite Huns, 

Their loss in the battle of Kicopolis, 151, Eulhalites, occupy Sogdiana, 158. The 

twte. Huns of the Volga emigrate, 159. First 

' Hostiliamis, son of Dccins, elected empe- mentioned by Dionysius Periegeta, 

ror, under the guardiansliip of Callus, 160, «o(c. Defeat the Alani,162. Over-' 
i. 317. His death, 318. come the Ostrogoths, 164. Are defeated 

Houris, of Mahomet’s Paradise, v. 483. by Toulun, and pre.-’SKin the confines of 

Houses, of Constantinople inconveniently Germany, 363. Occupy the lands in 

crowded together, ii. 193. Of Rome, their modem Hungary, from whiclr they had 

general character, iu. 422. Of Assyria, driven the' Ostrogoths, 549. Commanded 

materials of wlu'ch they were built, vi. . by Attila, 550, His empire e.TaggerateO, 
15, and note. 553, note. Tlieir incursions in Media 

fibiisjcin, brother-in-law and colleague of and Syria magnified, 556, note. Ravage 

Timour, vii. 163, and note. the Eastern empire, 559, Treaty of- 

Hugh, king of Burgundy, his marriage • peace with Theodosius II., 563. Invade 
with Marozia, and e.xpuIsion from Rome Gaul, iv. 14. Defeated at Chalons, 22. 

by Alberic, v. 422. luvade Italy, 26. Retrc.at, 34.' Their 

Hugh, count of Vennandois, en^ges iu the empire expires with Attila, 36. 

first crusade, vi. 420. Is sliipwrecked. Hunting of nild beasts, wlien a virtue, and 
' and made captive by the Greeks, 430. wlien a vice, L 123. Is the school of war, 
His return, 450. liii. 148. 

Hughes, Mr., makes the siege of Damascus Hyesos, shepherd-kings, v. 499, note. See- 
the sn'bject of a tragedy, vi. 35, note. Berlers. _ - • ' 

, Hugo, king of Italy his daughter Bertha Hyginus, .an ancient tactician, i. 20, rwte. 
betrothed to yonng Romanus, vi. 209. Hypatia, the female philosopher, mnrdered 
Huissers, or Palanders, flat-bottomed ships hy C^tU, patriarch of Alexandria, v. 213. 

for conveying cavalry, vi. 551, note. • Hypalius, fediuon of, at Constantinople, iv. 
Hionan nature, its propensities, in 4-3. . 307. 

Human race, the period during which its Hypiarij, ancient name of oue of the rivers^ 
condition was the most happy, L 104. Its of the Punjaub, i. 35, and twte ; vii. 169.' 

- numbers diminisbed in the time of Gal- 
lienus, 350. Of Justinian, iv. 554. _ I ' 

Hiijne, Jlr.. his Katnral History of Religion, 
the best commentary on the polytheism Has, bishop of Edcssa, and friend of Hes- 
- of the ancients, i, 36, note. His duliculty, torius, v, 247. 

as to the extent of the imperial palace at Iheria, conquered hy Trajai, i. 7. 

Rome, sol'vedv, 167, note, _ , fUigrg»B tbp • TmminatT'nn nf .iLS-kingS ft 7 -D:nri>ti''ti. ^ 
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449. C«3Tcrtfd lo CljnstiaTiity* il 3C8. 
RcctWcs ll'C nime nf Gtcrgia^ iv. S4i5; 
rl 372. 

Jhrriaji pitcs nf mocnt CaTra^cs. ir, 54S. 

occDp’cd i>y l>.'uu£i kin^ t>\ I’ersia. 319. 
Ihrahm, dflcrniJant of >jal:un5f:t’s uurlc 
cUims ihe Calfpbate.vi. 134. His 
iraprijonnienl and dtr-itli. 1S5. 

TlrcAjs:, foMr.der of tlst Aj:;uV.*.fs, vi. 174, 
Ibrahitr., rizir of Amnratli 11^ rii. 194. 
IcBsin^ hr a pert reply, offends the esjpercr 
Tlieopliilus, y. 313.' 

Iceni, the Brituh triffC, i. 23. 

IchoylcMs, joun^ Janiraries attached to the 
eull3a'**person.*Tii. 201. 

Uhtlyof'hani, fararc f.*hcnnen cf Gedrwhi, 
i. 2Gl,«vfe. Of Hejar, 439, «a/e. 
Icor.v.m, or Co^i, the first emsaders pa?s 
t^'Ush, vi. 413, and rotf. Aficr tlje 
loss oi Jiicc, made the residence of l!;c 
Scljoinn saltans, 474,aad mU, Token 
hr Irrderic IJarbaroa'.i, 4b'2. Py the 
Mongols, 423. 

IcstiKUuir^ tie sect opposed to (he trorship 
of imapcj, V..3C53, Jlrcnk the Irrr^ and 
r.eitcnitc the monVs, 370. .\rc rcshi^d 
hy the IVcatcm chnrcfj, S77. By the 
empress Irene, 535. Ilnally otercoac 
Itr tl;e empress TlieoJ'ira, o9i. 
74at»urdcscribes the state cf after 

the imtption of the V^^ndati, Ahni, and 
Sue^i, iiJ. 457. Ihs date for (he nas«a?c 
of the Vandals into Africa, 53j, nctr. 
Bishop of Iria Ihivla, and prisoner in 
the hands of the ?utri, ir. C5, r.nd iry/c. 
Uo^atry, an untatisJnetorj* rrl k'ion In .an 
adranenl sta?e of sor.etj, u. 3. n.-iU. 
Ascribed ly the pn'nitivc Christtana to 
' !l;c n^tnryof d/rmons, IP. 5uffcnd lo 
linprrfn Home, 4C0. Pc.riralioa of the 
■word, 4C2, nde. Frolon;:cd otnonj: the 
ruT^ fopnlili'.'n hy its fcilirals, iu. ffPl, 
nctf. Impaled lo Chrijlian jniarc-«'c.r- 
,fhip by Jews and Mabametans, v. Zij. 
’* rract*?ed by the wrly Arabians, 4^7. 
Vorl'iddcn by the laWM»f Mahomet, 4C3. 
fjViwT,' or A.^’diarn, the iii.Tn'J to which 
ihc bomnn^ tfed from Alaric, iii. 441. 
IjT.sir^, lirfT of a Mocrifh tr.be, iii. 115. 
f^TViVnL*, hi»lnp of Antioch, did rot refer 
to the iro«pci«, btit to the of 

the Rp'^^stlcs. as nilcs cf faith, it 17, wc/fr. 
y.5r.iprd nsartyrdi-m. ll^,r/7.v. 11;5 ic«l. 
lie. His letter to the church of 5myni\ 
Imcilcd k/ninst the JV>ccle?, t, ’it)-*, 
ticfe, 

/ya.i/ic/, patriarch of Const.-’DlIn'-pIc d;s- 
phffd, and restored, vi. 525. , 

/c?r, ton cf Ibiric. leads i!,r Ihinl Ks^r-'n 
* taped, ri 'n ara^n't CVr«VTfj:5r';jlf,vi.2‘^-|, 
rr a 'J nrt.nr natiorr. i.i. lid. 

Overthrsir* the remnant cf the Hun% iv. 
37. M:crjite to the banks if the Iruib, 
vh 7 f.:. ' 

tb'*5arrecn dyr^i^ty, vl 173- 
Hi.cc, tnarrit I ta /.Uda,*jv. zl. 


HerJa, (Lends), its rnicons etale, i. 

»5fe. 

Zlivvt, supposed dcs'rn cf /alias C.Tsar, and 
of Am^usiU'*. to biuld there a new* str.l rf 
empire,!. 4 j1, k.u. Of Constantine lo 
do the •amc. ii. 1^2. 

/Wb'^rif, rt'ir Gnnarla, ccrjiicil of, ii. Cl. 
llliifris,AX the fool of the I’trcnees, rebuilt 
by Omstantinc niid Sinrijrd Helena,^)!. 
2rO, «o.v, 

Illuttnovf, n r.inl: rf bnnour created by 
Crin«:ant:.Tc, h. 199, 222. 
llUrimn. the ttonian province, i. 2?. The 
secur.lyof its frontier restored hr An* 
reban, .3(74. Ibsidcd between Gratnn end 
Tljfodwhis, jii. 19>. Aeain between Arca- 
dius^nd lltniorius, 507. Alanc. m.i«tcr- 
‘pcneral of the Eastern, 542. Rcnniied 
find attached to the Eastern empire by 
Thcodc*m^ II., 527. 

Ir./rfidi intrtyluction of, into the Christian 
chtirrh, v. 550. TliC wcfshtp of, dcriTed 
from rapinisin, 3fil. .^rc ctmdemDtd by 
the couiicU of Con«tar.tmcp!c, SCS The 
adoration of, justified hv i’op'’ Grerory 
•11., 574. And br the fcamd 

cc\:ncil of Mice, .397» ^ce /e/?s-jc5ti/r. 
/flTa.rc, Ali and his elrren desctndnnts, 
tcncmicd by the Versiins, v. CW, &nd 
rf 7c. 

/./r'ttr.ir.Rantain in centnal Asia, ir. 431, 
«.// fee jUfii, rrnd Cnf, 

Jmvtn, ihui'Iitcr cf CiJarl’rs.ajmc, v. 434, 
n-jfc. 

Imrut, near Antioch, defent and death of 
Macrinus, t. Ihi, uote. 'Acnwbii Ucfcntcd, 
075, ncU. 

In—.ortclityef the srml, Ibedcrtririe assists 
thepfO'.rcets of CUri«liarvity, vi. 23. 
J’i'^erjith, n fenian nuhbvy Land, i.i. 43. 
Jn:j (ruler, in the Ko:mn l.:*tory,cxp’nii,rd. 
I. bl. vcir. The jnv|>crjni prrrtv'^UTfs. 
f4 Ihccccrt, 90. Ji« scu»c a!tCTtd,454! 
/«*:, the }c?is)iV'f ot Uct*er, ir. 22-^. H-s 
pd-riri.fpc lo Kr.mr. v. ,^7G, nt/e. 
TucGntatu^, liit'f'ry ct Vl ^ dcc'trine. t. V.>^ 
i:at«ra!,» rioarb trary,d'4tiDru'*!.rd. 
V. is Boa;-n Ijw raz, fiO, 

Ac*'*:/', the Jto^inu i.av.tn, ealhid the I.us* 
tral Gcntribuiion. V, 242. 

Irtlii, f.'nb“_*«T la m, toCon*tanl:r.c, if, C<' j, 
T*/ Jchnn.'iii. 0. S^j:i:c rfr- it.cLrc 
t*ro\aV.r d?ri\td fr'':?n the Gtcth^ <t 
Bsftnai'.a, iv. <2^^, r‘!r. fc? JJti.J' 
Ind.rlhrr, C'i.mnici-rcmrr.t c.f the cr,% i. 
O*, r; Jr. Mode of k-vj ir.-r tr? i.ti 
the measure of lir.-.c ccnncclcd w.'.l, j* 
ii. 2.3:. «.id n-fe ; 2.'k 
hzjr.ljrned, p-.jal, the rcr.;-*;.': :?f.J ralurc, 
ti.VT Emplyc-i ss an »L'r£i.\.ic u* 
He crui.-Jfs, 4'</. 

/cfui.'c, cr ritr.'^dTff. pr'’ -I td 

by an re.::\ tf C>-i.*t*r.t..r.c, r, :.12, r^l 
Alars •a'lrd £*;-! l-rr'J'li tj In 
the early Chr:*-:-.-*, :.. CZ 

Uzvr.i Cf "J tv 
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the fniicT of poets, iL 25. Entrance to 
iii. 409, hole. 

In^enm^ reco^ited by the Roman lav, n. 
424, note. 

Tngo^ king of Sweden, i. 304, note. 
Ingulphxis^ accompanies and relates the 
pilgrimage of the German bishops, vi. 
hi;note. 

TngnndU, y^ife of the Spanish prince Her- 
mencgild,iv. 149. 

Inheritance, izxQ-n, imposed hr Angnstn?, i. 

210. The Roman law, 65. ^estamentarr 
‘ dispositions of property, 68. The Voco- 
nian law, 71. 

Injuries, Roman laws to redress, t. 76. 
Jnnoeence,ovie of Valentinian’s hears, iii. SO. 
Innocent I., pope, accompanies the eralnssy^ 
from Rome to Honoiins, and remains at* 
liavenua, iiL 430, and notes 
Innocent II., pope, driven from P^ome hy 
Anacletus, ri. S42. Excommunicates 
Roger, king of Si^y, ih. Is taken m- 
foner by him and reconefled, 343. Op- 
poses Arnold of Bresda, and emploj's 
Bernard to preach a second "emsad^ vii. 
353, and note. His final triumph over 
Anacletus. 3S5. 

Innocent IiL, founds the Inquisition and, 
persecutes the Alingcois. vi. 250; viL 3S0. 
note. His ambition and despotic exer- 
cise of power, \i. 509. The, most' active 
promoter of the crusades, "510. Guar- 
dian of the emperor Frederic 11., and 
makes him assume the cross, 512, and 
note. Makes John of England surrender 
liis crown to him, 473, note; 510. Em- 
ploys Fulk of Neuillv to preach the fourth 
crusade, 535. and note. Excommunicates 
the crusaders for the sieae of Zara, W5, 
and note. Condemns their conduct* at‘ 
^ Constantinople, 566. In Ids letters 
dons them, on condition of their securing 
the obedience and tribute oLthcTEast to 
the church of Rome, vii. 4, and note. 
Innoceni IV., indefatigable in Ms efforts to 
promo^’e the crusades; ix'S!'!, note. 
Innocent, VI., his efforts to renew the cru-' 
sades, vi. 512, note. One of the popes 
of Arignon, viL 3?), note. 

In 2 v.ieiti<jxtAi^ code contains the 'laws of 
i^pain against the Jews, iv. 155. Confirms 
the behef in an evil principle, vL 250. 
Its fouiidaiian by Innocent HI. a most 
signal triumph over humanity, 510. 
Inquisitor of the faith, an office established 
by Tlicodosius, iii. 

Institutes of F^oman law, various, v. 44. 

of Justinian, declared bybim to 
be legitimate, v. 37- An analysis of 
/ thcm,'44. Greek paraphn^e of them by 
’/•Theopliilas, 20, note; 226, note. 

Insil^ lodring-house in Rome, iii. 422. 
Inter‘k^it money, ho*.v regulated by the 
. RomaA'taw, v. 74, and note.' 

Tnthreqhum, after the death of Aurelian, L 
SS-8, and note. 


Iniiline, one of the five prevince? eeded to 
Rome by Persia, L 448. Restored by 
Jovian, iu. 52. 

Intestittues, papal, of Naples and AnulU to 
the Normans; their origin, vL Si2, and 
note. Feudal, of the Franks in Gaul, iv 
194, and^o/e. 

Iona, one of the Hebrides, iv. 113, and’ncfe. 
Irah. See Jledia. 

Iran. See Persia. * 

Ireland, the Western isle, i 5, note. Erin 
or lerne, doe? not signify Green, iiL 103. 
and note. Ojnvert^ by Patrick or Sne- 
c6th, 376, note; iv. ICK), note. 

Irenaus, bishop of Lyons, vrzs obliged to 
acquire the Celtic "lan2uage,i47r«o//; 
iL 36, note. -Wrote in Latin, v. 202, note. 
Irene, daughter of the Khan of the Chaxars, 
marries the emperor Constantine Copro- 
nypius, V. 304, and note. 

Irene, an Athenian orphan, wife of the em- 
peror Lot IV^ V, 3C4. Guardian of th^r 
son Constantine; neglects his education, 
305. Blinds him, and assumes the em- 
pire, Zi'C. Is deposed and Innished to 
LeslHK, 307- Imase-worship restor^ bv 
her, 396. '' ' " 

Irene, wife of Alexius Comnenns, favors the 
attempt of her daughter Anna, to obtmn 
the throne, v. 341. 

Irene, or Bertha, a German prints, first 
wife of Manuel L, Comnenus, t. 

I Jrene,orPansonhia,concubmeofI)iosconi3, 
patriarch oi Alexandria, v. K2, and 
note. ^ 

Irmenirud, sister of Charlemagne, and 
mother of the Guelfs, v. 423, stole. 

I /nwc, y Digest son of Attfla, his fate, iv. 37- 
; Iron, the most powerful instrument of hu^ 
man industry, L 231. Scarcely known 
' to the ancient Germans, ib. Of Imau?, 

. forged by the first Turks, iv, 451, and note. 
Iron cage. See Bajazet. 

Isa, son of Bajazet I. His fate, viL 192. 
Isaac I. Ccrr.nentis, emperor of Constanti- 
- nople, V. 334. His abdication, 335. • 
Isaac II. Angelas, is deposed by his brother 
Alexius, n. 53t. Is restored by the cru- 
saders, 557- His death, 562. 

Zra/rr. son of John Comnenns, and father 
of ihe emperors of Trehizond, invests Ms 
vriunzer brother Alexius with the empire, 
V.339, • ^ ■ 

Isaac, son of .Alexius Comnenus, his con- 
cord with his brother John, v. 3421 His 
rebellion and recrnidlLarion, 346. 

Isaac, arclibishop of Armeir^ his apology 
for the vices of king Anasires, iii.-522. ’ • 
Isaunans, a wild and harlnrons race. L 349. 
Rebel under Trel>eDianus, xh. Kmain 
independent, though defeated by l*robns, 
SS9. Trouble the reign_ of Constantius, 
and besiege Seleuciai ii,* 363. Supjwrt 
the emperor Zeno, iv. S^. Submit to- 
Anastasias, 342. The emperor Leo HI., 
their countrymen, v. 300. 
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a royal charaljcrHin of IVrjh, and 
nfi.li'issador to.Coastant;nnpli‘, ir, 'Joo. 

Usuhard of Altdorf, fatlicr ot ihe Gatlft.T. 
note. 

Isidore of Alrxandnn, Ms life T^Tittcn l)y 
Ills pupU Damascius, ‘ir, 7S, mtc; 
note. 

Isidore </ Miletus, one of the arcMlccti of 
St. J^opbia, ir. 330. 

Isidore of one of the pliHosophcrs 
tint went to Persia, ir rj J. 350, n^ie. 

Isidore of Seville, approves the pfr?ccution 
of the Jews in Spain, ir. 154, note. His 
Clironiele, 203. 323. note. 

Isidore, the husband of Hypatia, 213^ 
note. ' 

Isidore of Pclusiuni, abbot; his letters, r. 
2J5, note . . 

Isidore, nnmate of Hofsia, accompanies 
John I’ahrolo^as to Horrnce, vu. 230. 
Assents to the union of tlic churcht-s. 
250. Is creattd a c.inhnj'l, ii. On Ms 
return ^to Ku^si.*, is ondemned by a 
fvnod, imprisoned and csc.ipes to Rome, 
205. Goes os Irimte to Consfantinonlc, 
and concludes a'new act of union, oo.i. 

Isis, the Ijrjptian Deitv, nife of Osins or 
S«rapi«, worshipped iffl’omc, h .jO. 
Demohlion of their temple, ii., and notes. 
Precedency {riven to her iQ^Fjpiovcr 
her htiaband, iti. 2S0, fwte. 

Islam, its two articles of belief, T.dCS. Its 
ntes, 477, 4^0. 

Ismael, tlic Anbs his posteritr, v. IZ7, 
note; 414 

Ismael, a chief of t!ie rare of SeljnV, vi..^03. 

/rwarf Ilfjr, last nrinceof i^Inopc; submits 
to Mahomet li., tii. 330. 

Isoerat/s. the Ctimpanion of Pl-'to’ t»n'J 
Xenophon, iv. S50.-il;s frstMipmd, 352. 

hsus, tnc camp of Iltnc’iu*, v. Jtj 
biy (now the Gulf of ^canderoon), vi. 
24^5, ftofe. 

hter, the Grcfh name of l!:c Ihnube, i. 25. 

istfin, onVln of j!s name, 2S, notf. J|j« 
eluded »i Italy, 20. Cn'spnr cc-incxcd 
there and put *io death, ii. 2.'3. Gulins 
has the s-ame f^le tlicre, r.U>. Conr|Ut:red 
hy Alarlc, iii. 3 1C. A new C'in,p.-.ni,i 
formed tlicrc, ir. 270. Af<;uind hs* 
■^'eniec, v}. 552. 

lialiea, jir.ir Senile, founded hr 5c;pfo 
Afnnnus. Ilirth-jilacc of the 
Trnjin. Hadrian, nnd llicoJaiias, (and of 
Siljiis Itaheus'', hi. lOt, nte. 

fhly, the seat of P.C/r.,an sovereipitV, 
divided by Augustus into eleven rt-^rror.s; 
djJ not inrltjiJc the pre«fDi |. 

2-0. Its pre-eminence over the prov.r.cri*, 

• and eicir.ptinn from titts, 4". Kcctivcs 
ScTcrus without rt.*!?tar.ec, 145. y, 3 t’Je 
lubjcrt to a cf tlic pul.’ie 

burdens bv Au:riislu<. 2f'7. K:vt{t;c!.,.n. 
of its excrurive* priviic-e*. 211. i^-g* 

hjvasmn cf 3:5. Inradcd 

>y Aturdui, 351. By the Allcfttaciji, 


304. Hnlercd hr Galcrius, 451, C^nres- 
fed by Maxcnliu-, 421. Dditcred by 
Consl.intinc, S2l. Invaded bv Maximus, 
lit. 212. Hy A!.^ric, 347. Hy Ibndapaisus, 
SO7. Acain by* .Marie, 325. iVprnvity 
of its inbabltantf in ibc IGth century, 
447. Occupied four years by tlic Gotlis, 
450. Kvacuated bv tlicm, 457. Invaded 
by Attihi, iv. 20. Jiy Gcn«eric, 4G. CCiU- 
quer«l by Odoarcr ; becomes 0 kingdom, 
. 23. lU ilistrc’ss mitiiratcd by Ms huma- 
nity, 105. Conqviertd by Tlicixioric the 
Ostro^otli, 255. Its inlmfiitalits re^circd 
hr him for the .arts of peace, 257. i'Joa- 
rishes under his pv cnimcnt, 2C9. In- 
vaded bv Hclisanus, 40-5. Hy the Knnks, 
425. Hs Gotliic kingdom subdued by 
Ilcli^arius, 422. Hestorrd by Toli’.i or 
Hadnla, 503. .Mnally 8ul»vcrt«l by Xar- 
Bcs, 522. Invasion of tlic I'ntnlTs and 
I Allcmnnni, 630. Their defeat, 53d. 

Govcrumriit of the Hxarrhs of Ituvcnna, 

I 634. Distress and depopulation r-f the 
country, £30. K'iJ;'dom of the l/mibards 
I feunded by Alboin, v. IbJ. Its extent 
find tbe cxnrclmte of Ihavenna.' IIS. 

' Pormatiun of the modem ItalUu Inn- 
cua^re, 110. State of ihc people improved 
I by mild find equitable {covcrnnieijt, 127- 
Allegiance to tbe Hastern empire thrown 
I off, niid temporal power or tlic pope 
I establishfd. 3/2, 37/. J/>mbsrd kinpdom 
I coifjurred hy CharlcmsL’nc, CrC. Chan- 
ges that followed his death, 4lj. Gala- 
I nutnus etncdiiior.s of Die German em- 
perors, 4h5. H:«c of the Tnuniripal 
republics, 420. I'nithms of the Ouulfs ami 
Ghibclinc?, 42v^, vii. o4a. InnMd of the 
Hun,rafiui;s, >1. 202. ConCicl of tbe 
Giecks, Normans, and Sanrens, 224. 
N>w Greek province, 207. Ilr^t arrival 
of the N'orm uij. .3f'l. Tl.iir f.ual cxluic- 
tion, 357. Hcvjv.al cf Greek in 

Il.aly, Mi. 102. Cultivation cf the line 
Arl5, 4C2, nnd r.r/r. 

IthaeitiT, or liis cruelly to Priscib 

ban, i». 235, .ami no/c. 
f/mcrrt»y of Antoniiins, from the wall in 
Britain tn Jmi-ahMn, i.CJ.r.ofe. Itr.u 
Hordciuir to Jerus'den, u. 63;, n‘tc. lu 
Italy, fro.m Mtd.olinunitoOdumni P.hc- 
gina, V. lie, note. Per Maccdaniaru utque 
Costsisalrnop., t}}. 

3 . 

Jer-fer. shin in the battle cf Muta, v. 
Jjlahi, an Arsb*a.t rf the trj‘'Col 
who lf*L'k tb<>ri)riitii!i name f f Mkiiiul, 
*nd c'lminr.Jcd the Gretk nrmv*/t'4i,e 
battle o/‘Vefmnt,t^. 4I. .• 
fou cf Lcilb, fin! cf 
SI. 172. . 

Jttcoi.tes, the Orjrrdt*J ffr‘; h)fU‘.rv 
ved trncte, r. ‘rct. Jr.tnvM'rd 0 
Abiit’Ma, 275. cai’mit to the ^3^au;.# 
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'i- M. Beni fire of ■ their 
"bishopj to Cairoan, 103, 

Jalulah, battle of, ri 15. 

Xarr.c3, bishop of Odessa, miraclej aicribed 
to liim, ii. 37C, note. 

/antes. See Sarajaus. ‘ • 

/antes, St., his legendary eiploits m Spain, 
il77- 

Jane. See .(fnee of Savor. 

/atit, qncen of 'Saples,' sells Avignon to 
•pope Clement TI., vji; SSI. Is accused 
of baring murdered her first husband, , 
Asfijew .piiute r5 llungarj, 

/atiizaries, their revolt in ISOS, ii, ISO. note. 
Their origin, rii. 148. ,Iheir education 
End discipline, 201. Jiame applied to the 
guards 01 the Greet emperor, 232. 
Jcnsehisls, their rieir of ihe character of 
Alhana.«ius, ii. 443, note. 

/antis, temple of, opened for the last time 
hy-lhe younger Gordian, Its 

ancient and its latter form, ir. 4I5< and 
rmfe, - 

/arin, or Eirin. See Ireland. 

/aroslaits, the Russian prince, sends a fleet 
to attack Constautinrole, ri. 2dl. 

/as^ge, a Sarmatian tribe, ii. 2CS-' • 

/as'sges. a tribe that settled in Hungary, 
ri, 273, note. 

/ehan iSumo, apalacehuiltby llaSonietlL, 
at Hadrianopl^ rii, 297. 

/ermul. See I'emui. 

/eronw, on Hieronymus, his accotint of the 
origin of St. John’s Gospel, ii SOS. note. 
Is employed by, and praises, Hamasus 
bishop of Rom^iii. 90. Exaggerates the 
calamities inflicted by the Gotlis, 190. 
The friend and flatterer of Tbeophilus, 
patriarch of Aleiandria, 2S7. His con- 
troversy with Vigiiantius, 299, note. His 
persecution of Eufinus and Jorinian, and 
his general character. ZiXi, nPte._ His 
. Tesideact at Bethlem, and reception of 
Homan fnsitires, 445. Gives Paula the 
title of t'Mother in law of God,” and 
persuades her to build monasteries, ir. 

/ervsdlem, rts temple respected by Angns- 
tns, ii '5. Attempted profanation by 
Caligula, ii. The J errs excluded from it, 
90. Destruction of the' ternplei 103. 

- Julian’s design to rebuild it, 530. Con, 

■ etantine’s preriems erection of a Clmstjan 
church, 532. Julian’s attempt defeated 
apparently supernatural inteiposi- 
tfon, o36. The" occurrence explained by 
llicbaelis, 537, note. Cliurcn erected 
there by Justinian, ir, 335. The holy 
rressels of the temple placed there by him, 
S86. ■ . , 

rr^-ft'eonqitered by Chosroes II- Kng of 
r«S*; r. 171. Insurrection of ihejlonks, 
235, and note. .The city conquered by 
the Saracens; vi. 44. ’Ey ins Turfe, 
SSS- Great resort of pilgrims to, 359. 
is laieu from the Turks by the Egyp- 


tian Eatimites, ths 

crusaders, 45S. A Chrisfiap Jungdoai 
under Godfrey of BauiUon,\ 459. Ap- 
pointmenPof a patriarch, 451, and note. 
Knights of St. John and Templars, 464, 
and note. Godfrey’s Assise,, 465, 467, 
and- note. Succession of its Chris- 
tian princes, 495. Taken hy Saladin, 
493. Recorered by the etpperor Fre- 
deric IE 514, Pillaged by the Caiirmians, 

/encsalem, R'evr, described according to the 
Ideas t5 Ibe-priirrciMve 'ChiT.Vuaits, u. Tib. 
/esuits, Portuguese, persecute the Eastern 
• Clirisfians, r. 263. Their labours in, and 
expulsion from, Abyssinia, 281, and 
notes. 

/etes, their rebeHioS in the time pf Hadrian, 
i 9, note; in 89. Colonies of them planted 
■fay the .Ptolemies at .tlexandna and 
Crrene,! 53, note ; n.5,ttote. Persecuted 
by Artaxeries, i. 260. Their character 
and conduct to other nations, ii, 4. Did 
not receive from Moses the doctrine of a • 
future state, 26, Learned it first under 
their Asmonsan princes and pontiffs, 23. 
Their receplion of Christianity, 69. Their 
crneltr in Egypt, Cyprus, and Cyrene, 
69. Distinguished from Christians, 91. 
Treatment 'of . them in Minorca, 304, 

■ The learned among them in Egypt study 
Greek philosophy, 393, and notes. The ' 
emperor Julian’s letter to them, 510. 
Their peneention in Spain, ir. 151. 
Their mercantile establishments in Italy 
pDhiged, 275. Introdueed into Abyssinia, . 
and plant their religion there, 493, note. 
Tbcirsettlcnientin Arabia, 494. Perse- 
cuted or Heroch’us, r. 196. By Cyril, at 
AIe.xandria’212. By Justiniani 26. By 
Mahomet in -Arabia, 493. .Contributed 
to the conquest of Spain hr the Saracens, 
■vi. 94. Pinndered and massacred by the 
first crusaders in the trading cities of 
Germany, 415. A tribute levied upon 
them to support the public games of 
modem Rome, vii. 462, and note.- 
/esiegeri, long. 65 sari -Ao he left 

pnanlian to Theodosius the Tounger, 
"by the emperor Arcadius, iii. 510. Hi* 
war with Theodosius, 519. 

/oan, pope, the fable of,v. 420, and notes, 
/canna, daughter of Raymond, 'VIE, count 
of Toaloase, by roamage conveys her 
father’s lands to the French crown, viE 
3S1, note. 

/oanna, queen of Haples, See/ar.e. 
/oannina, daughter of Belisarius, ir, 617- ' 
/oannites, supporters of Chrysostom, iii . 

503. note. - ■ 

/ob, the book of, superior to the Koran, 
T. 474. , . 

Join I., emperor of the East. SeeZimtsus. 
/oin IL, Comnenus, or Calo-Jobannes, hi* 
reicn. r. 342. *His death, 343. 

Join III., Vataces. See Vataea. 



7okt Sec I/utaris. 

/An, Y., r.ilacolojTUS. Sec To}4rc^ei^v.s, 

John VI., Canlacuieni*. Sec VcutncttZfT.e, 
/ohn Vlll., ralrfolo'^Tis. See 11. 

' John, principal EccreUrv to tlic ernperor 
Ilononas, usurps the empire after hi* 
icath, iiL 623. Is defeaicil and put to | 
death, 62C. 

John^ the AIni??ivcr, ftrchlushop of Alex* 

• nndria, r. 171. His liherahtv, 273. 

John, bishop of Antioch, arrirw at £phesns, 

(0 oppose CjrU, v. 221, Coalition between 
thcm,22C. 

/oAn, Of Aprl palriarrii of Conslanlinoplc, 
lus pride, and confederacy opiinst ^ofm 
Cahiacuiene, vii. 97* Hcposetl by llic 
Tisionarics of Mount Tliaior, 107. 

* John, the Armenian, an otbeer under Hell- 
, tarius in Africa, ir, 372. 

John of Crienne. See Jinennt. 

nf * '• un» 
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BMppi^mK luc Mmyn-jlh bread, 362. Is ; 
dismcca by Theodora, and becomes a 
bishop, 337. 

John. Chryioston. Sec Chrvsoslcm. 

John, count, favourite of- the craprejs £o-. 
docj\ id. 500. 

John JMm&Jcenui, or Mansur, last of (he 
Greek fat/ien.r. ZTl.nclt, 

the eunuch, brother of the emperor , 
AfichaeJlV.,v. 331. 

John CtrauCentis, or Cicisrensis. See 

Gcrtindfmif. 1 

Join, ion of Isaac Comnenu*. nnd rmnd- 1 
eon of Alexius I., apustatircs (0 Jfaho- 
metanitm, t.3(G. I 

John of l.ycopcUe, the hermit, his charac- i 
ter, nnd’oracuiar proTaite to the emperor 1 
IhcodosiuJ the Great, iiL SGa. * 

John Lydus. See Xydur. 

John MalaUs. See jS/cfcMr, 

John, the Monophysitc hishop of Asia, it 
employed by the empeior Jusriniau to 
loot out papans and bcrelit^, v, 241. ^ 
John, count ol ^evcrl. See AVrerr. , * 
/cAn Philoponus. See riih/cnoj. 

/uin XI., ^pc, ton of Maroiia, called by 
Haronius Vpiendo-pfmlifcr.** r. 420, aci | 
stolf. nil wnbilioa cheebed by his bro- 
ther Albcric, 423. 

Join XU. pope, Vii flsnlioui character, 
y.421. l^rfrraded, 4237 
Join XXII. t>r‘p^* bis imwfn'f wealth, tJL 
224. I>eposcd by the people cf lh?mc, 
S77. One of the popes of Arjgtion, S50, 
nsU. 

John XXIU. pope. Ids prctli^tc eharacler, 
rd. 423. r 

John, the prefect and patririia, feet froa 
CousUniinopIe to tacccur Cartha-e, 
ti.£2 

Join of IVocitU, ptqiarct the revclt cf 
Sidlv, ni.72, 

JoU c? Karean j, pupil cf r«lnith, vi 250. 


John, St. the eranjelist, Tcreals the Lop&t, 
ii. 395, and note. Tlie disputed pass>pe 
in his pospel on the "three witnesses,** 
JT. l40. and «*/rr. 

John, .^t., Christians of, in the territory of 
Jtnssf.ra, V. iCtb end note. 

Join, St. Kniriits of. Sec JervsKlern. 

John the .^jmpwinarr, Bfirei the Gothic 
tfc.isares in ricenbro, iv. 421. Oblifjcf 
I Vitipci to raise the sic^ of Home, 422. 

1 Join, cue of the prinopal onicers under 
I Ilariliscns ; his herojtni, iv. 62, 

[ Johnson, Dr., on Kn?;U«h rordiof BriU'ib 
1 ettraetion, ir. 224, note. Hit hipofry, 
vi, 403, note. • Criticism on a passage m 
lii* •* Ironed* viL 317, note. 

JcintUte necompames Louis IX,, and haj 
rtlhtcd the events, vi. £ 0 f>, and nofrr. 
Jcr.os, of DaffiMcus. his •odventures, vi. 35. 
Jonfu, biihw of Orleans, censures the 
I tyranny 01 the nobles, iv. 195, note. 
Jer/nn, chamler of his werk, Ds On^u 
niiw Xehn'im, Ti. 2 SS, note, 

Jomanies abrid^d thebiitory of the Gttbs 
by Cassiodorus, L 302 ; iv, 2C5, r»ofr. ^ee 
Cnssioioms. . . . 

JorVxn, Dr., Ills exatniDatlon of the Arian 
confn^rcrir, ii. 410. no/r. 

Josef h the Carirmian, gm*emof,of Beneev 
bils the »uJUn Alp Artlan. vj. .376. 
Joseph, the patriarch, lupposrd to be Ihfc 
Apis and t'eranii of the ttypliaRi, iii. 
235, nofe. 

Joseph, pitfiirch of Conilanlinople, tb- 
iolves the emperor JUeharl from the 
• cicomunicaticjncf.Anrruus, vU.C3. Dis- 
sents from the union of the two churebe*, 
and withdraw* to a uif.nvtery, C5. 
JoxepU of Anuda, Ncitoriaus/ reecneiltd 
to Rome, V. 2C1. 

Jcstj^lMs, the mention of 2e»as Citrlst in 
Ins InsloTv n foTyery, il. 105, nefr. TIi» 
opinion that Tlato* derived knowledge 
from the Jews, cchlroTcrted. 392, note. 
Josephus, the false, his fublea, li. ncte. 
Jonnxrys of the ilom^n noblci, described 
by Anjnihnui >lRrccllinu!i, in, 4)0. 

Jcrxsn is elected emperor by the troops cf 
Julian, on ihclr Ktrrnl fr-m Ar«vrit. i:i. 
44. HU treaty with riap-ir, if. TrcK 
chins ur.il crsal tolcraiicn, G). Uii 
death, Co. 

Jerianst b'ce Herevlians. 

Jerirhn, i>c.»-ereuted by Jtrcne. anA te- 
cisiied for I crtiy, ii:, ' 347 , ae.d notes. 
JoTint.s, n grr.rral in Julv^n’s armv, i'l. 479 . 
I>cs:c?rs 4‘3. A ivwWr cl 

the tribunal at Cbalevdcn, 493 . Stntt 
under Va’tnrinUs, in. tU. C^msuLSS. 
Jsunus, a prncfal in the line cf 
astatae* the dhtiern ct Merits. 

IcvMti his brotbtr, Cruni S'V.Tt.ir., 
with the purp’.e, 4 C;. 7>i.y e.rt dcfciltU 
and ilain hr Adilphai, ii. 163 , 

Jtftivt, Rlitlc cl Diothtisif, ». 423. 

J^^iut, a fcamd in JKl:.n*i txruy, ii. <72, 
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Jsriiis, TOmmissioned Tjy Tiieodocins to 
close tlie paian temples in the tt'cstem 
empire, in. Soil. Prmtorian prefect and 
minister to Honorius, -130. Instigates 
the guards against, the ennnclis,' 431. 

■ - Negotiates with .■Uaric,.4o2. Abandons 
Honorius, 430. lietravs Attains, 437. 
Juiltec, popish, a revival of the secular 
games, i. 245, no/c; vii. 3S2, Hie inter- 
val shortened in accordance with the 
’ Mos.aic Jubilee, vii. 3%3. 

Jvdahiiig Christians, adhered to the cere- 
monies of the Law, ii. 0. Justin Martyr’* 
opinion of them, 13, and note. 

Juiae thc.Gaulonitc, his rebellion, ii. 107. ■ 
Jude, St. e.ramination of bis grandsons 
belore the procurator of J'udiea, ii. 110. 
Judges, pronncial, Constantine’s precau- 
tions to secure their integrity, in 211. 
Judges, rulers of the Visigoths.'iii. 125. 
Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how 
determined, iv. 169. 

Judgments of the people in Athens and 
Home, V. 8S. 

Judicial combats. See Comhals. 

Julia, sister of Julius Cffisar, and grand- 
mother of Augustus. i.-93, note. 
/nh'nDojiiim.wifeof the emperor Severus, 
he sends her salutations to Clodius 
Albinus, i. 151. Her character, 103. 
Her defith, ISO. 

Julia Jleesa, sister of Julia Domna, ba- 
nished by Jlacrinus, i. 160. Her in- 
trigries to obtain the empire for her 
jrrandson Bassiauus (El^balus) 181. 
•Persuades liim to adopt his cousin Alex- 
ander, 1S7. Her death, 190. 

Julian assumes the purple at Carthage, 
i. 435. His death, 435, riate. 

Julian, the nephew of Constantine the 
Great, his character of Augustus in his 
Casars, i. 94, note. Of Aleiander 
Severus, 200, note. Escapes the massacre 
of the family, in 209, arid note. Saved 
hv Mark, bishop of Arethnsa, 294, note. 
His education, 294. His rank, liberty, 
and'patrimony restored, 295. His danger 
on the death of his hrother Gahus, SOI. 

. Is sent to Athens, where he cultivates 
philosophy, 302. Is protected by the 
empress Eusehia, recalled by Constantins, 
and married to Helena, 304. Is invested 
with the title of Caesar, 305. ,1s ap- 
pointed to the government of Gaul, 323. 
His first campaign, 325. Battle of i 
Strashurg, 328. Beduces the I'raufcs of 
Toxandna, 331. His three expeditions 
beyond the Rhine, 332. Restores the 
cities of Gaul, 333. His ciril adminis- 
tration, 335. Alleviates the distress' of 
the people, 336.' Fixes his winter resi- 
dence at Paris, 337. His accoimt of the 
theological calamities of the empire under 
Constantius,453. Constantins grows jea- 
lous of him, 463. - The Gallic legions are 
orrlered into the East, 465. Is saluted 


emperor by the troops, 469. His -eTa- 
ba«sy and epistle to Constantins, 472. 
His fourth and fifth expeditions beyond 
the I’Jiine, 474. Declares war agairrst 
Constautius, and abjures tbe Cbristiau 
religion, 477. His march from the Rhino 
I into lllyricum, 479. Enters Stnuinm, 

! 4S2. Publishes apologies for his con- 

I duct, 483. His triumphant entry into 
j ' (>nstantinqplc on the death of Coustau-* 
tiros, 486. His private life and' cii'i] go- 
vernment, 4SS.' , His relormations in the 
imperial ^ace, 490. Becomes a sloven 
to avoid foppgry, 492. Erects a tribnnal 
fot the tnal 'of the cril ministers of 
Constantins, ■49-3. Dismisses the ’spies 
and informers employed by his prede- 
cessor, 495. His love of freedom and ' 

I the republic, 497. His liberality to. 

the Grecian cities, 499. His abilities as 
.• an orator, 500. And as a judge, 501. . 
His character, 502. His apostacy ac- 
acconnted for, -303. Adopts the pagan 
mythDlogy,‘503. His edneation and early 
studies, 504, and note. His aversion to 
Christianity confirmed by tbe pride of its , 
minrrters, 507, arid note. His theological 

■ system, 511. The influence of philosophy 
turned agmnst Christiantiy. 513, arrd 
note. His initiathn into the Elcusmian 
mysteries, and his fanaticism, 515. His 
dissimulation during the life of Consian- 
tins, 518. His work against Christianity, 
'619. His toleration, and letter to the 
citizens of Rostra, 520, and note. Re- 
stores the banished clergy, 521. Hii 
pagan superstitious zeal, 522. His cir- 
cular letters for the reformation of the . 
oagan religion, 524. His friendship for 
ilmtimns, 527. His proselytism, 528. 
His address to the Jews, 530. His at- 
tempt to rebuild the temple at , Jerusa- 
lem, 5-34. Transfers to the pontiffs of his 
own religion the allon-ances, which had 
been granted from the public revenue to 
Chrisiia'n churches, 540. Prqhilrits Chris- 
lipn schools, 541. .Obliges the Christians 
to reinstate the pagan temples, 544. 
Restores the sacred ^ve and temple of 
Daphne, 546. ' Punishes the Christians 
of Antioch for hnrning that temple, 549. 
His treatment of the cities of Edessa 

■ and Alexandria, 353. Banishes Athaiia- 
sios, 353. Accused of intending to per- 
secute Christians, 559, And. note. 

the philosophical fable of his Cssars, 

■ iii. 1. Meditates the conquest of Persi^ 

4. . Popular discontents during his resi- 
dence at Antioch, 5. Writes his A/wo- 
jiogon, 8. His friendship forLibanins, 9. 
His marcli’to the Euphrates, 11. He en- 
ters the Persian territories, 15. Invades 

, Assyria, 21, His personal conduct in this 
’enterprise, 24. llis address to his dis- 
conteuted troop4, 26. His passage of the 
Tigris. 2B Burns his fleet, 34. His r"- , 
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epirif, 213. His orthoJoi?, Cifl. Died 
R heretir, 2}9, 

Jiulimcn. Grcefc rersions of hi« laivs, r. 20, 
, note; ri. 2p(J, note. His corpse found by 
. the ems-id'ers nndecired, 5C9. His eqriis- 
trim stame at Cbnstanfinopie, jiL 5S, 
note ; sii. 252, and note. 

/nstinicn II., emperor of Constantinople, 
V. 251. His elite and restoration, 296, 
His cmeJty and death, 293, - ■ 

JmtinVm, a friend of Slilicho, iii, 3S5. 
Justinian, the eon of Gcrmanns, his con- 
:spirac,v with' the empress Sophia, and 
• sncces's against the Persians, r. 111. De- 
. feats Jinshirvan at 3Ielitene, 1.39. 
Jnstiniana Prima, novr Giustendi], bnilt hy 
•Justinian, iv. 338. 

Jastimani, Joiiii, defends Constantinople, 
'•ii. 301. His wound and death,321, and 
note. 

Justus, the Panlician, ri. 211. 

Jutes, a Saron tribe, iiL-lOl, nste; ir. 214, 
and ns/e." 

Juscnat, tlestriijcs tie insolence of the 
. militaiT, i. 137, note. His ttatires mucli 
read by the P,onian nobles, iii. 414. He* 
scribes the crowded st^e of P.ome, and 
its fotly houses, 422, ' , 

Jucenulit, patriarch of Jerusalem, banished, 
r.230. 

Jutenttus, prefect of Route, iii. 90. 

K. 

Kasti, 3 Chinese emperor, iii. 154. 

Eaftehal: and Kasachia. See Kipeaf. 
Kashgar. See Cashgar, 

Keating, Hr., his fable nf the Gisnt P.ostbo- 
lanns settling in Irelandfi 277. note. 
Kelta. See Caala. 

Ker.rie, kinp of IVessex, in. 218. 

Keraites, a Tartar tribe, their khan Prester 
John, 117, and suite. 

Kertoga defeated by the crusaders at 
Antioch, ri, 447- 
Kerdic. See Cerdie.. . 

Kerman, a division of the Seljutians in 
Asia Alinor, vi. 353, and note. 

KhaVil, a sidtan of Esrypt, vi. S21. 

Khan, or Chagan, the Tartar regal title, 
iii. 147, 363; v. 155, and cc/f.- ” . 

Khassi. See Catii. 

KheJer Khan, a Turk of Transoiiana, vi 
351,no/e- 

Kilidsch Arslan, SeljuKan sultan of Ico- 
, niuni, vi 417, swte. Erroneously called 
^Soliman in the crusade, at Xice, 439, and 
ito/e. At Boryheum, 441, And the 
evacuation of Eoura, 452. 

KiUdjch Arslan IL, not the 'snltan who 
opposed I'rederic L, vi. 452, and note. 
Xiedred, civil degrees of, as cstabUshed by ■ 
the Fmman law, v. 65. 

Ung, the title differently regarded in the 
Ijst and the "West, i, 435, Betested by 
the Romans, ii. 256. Given by Constan- 


^ fine .to his n^hew Hannibalianns, wifli 
a *overeigntv in .Asia, 257, 

Kioie, one of tfie Shdenf capitals o! Russia, 

vi, 277. note; 279, and note, 

Kipsal, Kaptcaak, or Kasachia, a plain in 
. Western .Asia, cononered by the Ifouuls, 
became the seat of their Golden Horde, 
rii 129, and note. Conquered by liinonr, 
166. 

Knights. Sec Garter, Jerusalem, Kholer. 
Knighthood, how originally conferred, and 
its obligations, ri. 423. 

KnoVes, cbnmcter of bis General History 
of the Tnrks, by Johnson and hv Gibbon, 

vii. 139. note. 

KoiaJ. ^e Cahades. 

Koran, its puhh'cation and character, r, 474. 
Koreish, an Arabian tribe, t. 443. Guar- 
dians of the Caaba. 457. Progeniton^ 
of Jfabomet, 462. Their Jealousy of bis 
- aroily and opposition to him, 457. Re- 
nounced him, aud resolred his death, 
4SS. Commence war against him, 493. 
Surrender ifecca and ssbmitto bun, 502 

Is- 

Laiantm, or standard of the cross, C, 351. 
and note. Divested of its Christian symbols 
byJulian,529. Again displavedbv Jovian, 
iU. 53. ^ 

lebio, the civilian, his diligence in busi- 
ness and composition, r. 25. His pro- 
fessional character, 31. 
laetantim, nneertainty as to hisanthorship 
! of the treatise De'hlortibus Terseeuto- 
rum, i. 422, note. Questionable pas- 
eage in that work, 470, and note. His 
dismal tale of the fnture, it 32, note. 
lidacates Constantine’s son Crispn«, i. 
612, no/e ; ii. 250i Invited by Constan- 
tine to Gaul, 251, note.. Bifficnliies in 
ascertaining the date of his Sirsne In- 
stitutions, ii- ZZS.note. His flattering pre- 
diction of the influence of Christianity 
among mankind, 345. Incnlcates the di- 
vine right of Constantine to the empire. 
347. Ctetacler of his writings and of 
his religion, 359, and note. His pure and 
spirirnS worship would have recoiled 
from that of images, iu. 305. Imitation 
of the civilians in the method of Hs7c- 
slitutes, V. 44, note.. His ridicule of - 
idolatry, 359, note. 

laetarion Alount, now Xettcre, Teias de- 
feated there, iv. 523. Described by Cas- 
siodorus, ii, note. ' . 

Ladies, Roman, their lavish gifts to fho 
clergy, iii. 89. Thdr tran^iarent dra- 
peries, iv. 312. Their, pro.'ligaiy, v. 55, 
note. 

Zadisfaus, ting of Hungary and Poland, 
leads an army against the Turks, vii 270, 
His breach of faith with them, 272. De- 
feated and slain af tiama, 275. 

Zadislaus, king of Ifaples, haiaraes Ectas 
rii 425, 
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i taara. See Petrarch, 

Lattms ln«ark^ tb« TtsideiiCt of Ataycta, 
* ■ii.VTi.Mie.. 


LuVerMS^-JDannt, or Mhntzi. cue of thft 
thirty tmnK, t SH, 357, SCO. note, > 
taia^ widow of the tmperor Gntian, yt- 
• the dsttre** of Rowe, iii. 424. 
fjcti, a proxitcuotxi race in Caul, ir, IS. 
Ijxtus, prtftonan prefect, kills .^ratnodus, 
aad confers the rmrirc on Pcrtinaj, 1 . 1 2C. 
Coninircsfl^inst iiira, 333. Put to death 
by Julnnn-, 152, note. 

Lalar, lieutenant of Scrcruf, i. 152, note. 
Laity, dijtinsruiabcd from the clerjy, ii. S7. 
Lanpadhtt, a Roman »cnalQr, condtans 
llie treaty witlv Abric, iii, SSt. 

Lancf, lioly, Ice^nd of the, ri. 450. . 

Land, a.*ie5*ed hr the Roman emperort, 
ij. 23^K Djridcil hy the harlnn'ana, ir. 
191. Allodhl, and S.alic, 19J. Of Italy, 
how partitiemed hy Tlteojurir, 255. ^ Of 
conquered Halw allotted and colonized 
hy tite Ilomani, v. C3, and nsfe. 

Landtord and' Tenant, their mutual ohli« 
yalions under the Reman law, r, 74. 
l/znfrane, archhtibop of Catilcrhary, hil 
, cnrrcctioa of the Rihle, fr. HC, kgU. 
Laodieea, tti undent splendotir, i. C9. lU 
ruins, rxi. 342. 

ta^lanien, the tame as Ilnnjrariant, tL 
' 205. Efiect of old on tlicrn, 

Lctearis, TJiea>kre, asiistt the drfeno of 
Constantinople,' ri. 554. EstahUshesan 
empire at 2'tce,rii. 10, Ills eh«rvcter,49. 
lAiearU, Tk^oUre II., hU cUaracter, ni. 

£3. His dcjtlh. S3. . 

Lawrit, Jolm IV., imprisoned and blinded 
hy Michael Palasolocui, rli. Cl.* 

Lcs'-aris, Jenvj. the Creek jrramtnariaii, his 
character, rii. 252. Ohtaiued MS5. for 
hnrmzo de* Medici, 2$C. 

Lete/en. See fAntanb. ■ , 

Zoriu ekuTch, Its iCT^raljon front the Greek, 
ri. S22. CormptjOTi aud tclusm, tii. 224. 
Reunion of. mih the Greek, 239. End 
of the ichia-m of the West, 210. The 
subsequent Greek schisms, 2Gt. . 

Latin laa^nsacf, ftcithcf fyitestalicany in* 
l.*o<Iaecd ror unircrsalfv adopted in the 
—r.*.- ' t- : .. Corniptcd 
1 Ufedinthe 
1 , %-^te. Ill 

cany aaraje dsaJect, r. C, ncte. That of 
Use Pandects cot una'o.rihr of the tilrcr 
are of Rome, 3“^, natr. The use of it 
djipoctmcctl in the pnblic o?iccs at CVin* 
stsntinople, ri- 223. Tlzc knowjrdps of it 
dijus^d in the 32ast by the erviades, 
TiUSC. 

Cefia principatilicj. Sec .^fcieiA, JiUnf, 
Strut. ^ 

Zatim, or Pmnks, Ihcir Unics;. ri. ?23. 
Tlie n.amc piven to the nations of the 
West, hr ihov of the Rist, 227. 
latifetn, the ri'ht of, crplainrd, i,45. 
latr^eian, a lioct, put to .death forhererr, 
hl25». ' ' 

lA*r&, in Ewakish history, txplaicfd, rr. 


£«ir,lhc profession of, nnplied the Rotnan 
ciril magistrates, ii.-213.‘ De^^mdcd in 
the decline of the empire, £U, Roman 
or ciril, its history, r, 3. lauudcd hy 
the kin^, 4.' Adapted hy the Twelve 
Tahlfi to the state of the city, 7. llzcir 
influence, IR The tribpnes obtain for 
the people the right of lerisblion, 12, 
Edicts of the pTTctors, 15. Constitutions • 
of the emperors, 1$. Pormalitiei and 
•ymliollcal obsemsnrcs, 22 . Jlifi true 
authors of the ciril law, 21., Their first 
and secorid periods, 25. . Tlicir third, £0. • 
Tlicir philosophy, 29. Their controvrr- 

* sleiand sects, Justinhn^s refonus, 
33. l/»si of the andenl jnrispriidcnce, 
40. Law of property, C2. Penal law, 77. 
Writer* on ciru bw, 2, note; S, note: 
01, add. nate, Ecrision of it by the 
emperor RisU I., and his successors, 320. 
The Bwilics, ri. 152, and ncte. See 
Cdde, Juritprvdenee, Jujtinian. 

Zaii, and See OAekit. 

Leale, Col, his account of the Albashms, 
rii. 2S^t, note. 

Uanier, and Hero, U. ISl. 

Ltander^ archbishop of :?crille, ir. 150. 

Learning, Stt Greei and Latin. 

Li Scan; hit ** Hiitoire du Ras Empire," 
lit .351, note. 

ZeieJi&s dfclmc* the llnn^arian crown in 
famur of Almas, ri. 2C5. 

Lf CUre, divncter of his cecie<bftical 
history, r. 193, note., 

Lejafiti and iuhcrilancei taxed hy Angus- ‘ 
lus, i. 210. To ecclesbilics, pnihibiied 
bv Vc'pvian, iil 69. How rejubted by 
the Roman Uw, x. CO. 

Ze^ey^hunliny, a icicflcc at Rome, {. 211. 
jlic arts empIOTcd in it.- ridiculed by. 
Cicero, r, 22, ana note. • 

ZeriUf solutas, the phnie misinterpreted 
By Lion Caisins, r. 19, note. 

tryton, in the Reman* jirnar under the 
emperors, described, L 13. ’General dis- 
tribution of the lejrions, 21. Their mu- 
times A^ninst .Alexander Severus, 193. 
Pint pud at tlic.iic^c of Veii, SOU Ui- 
rided into aaiil!rr bands hr ConitanUne 
theGreJit,ii.219. 

Leyitlatiee, power, the coralnatioa of, by 
the exeeutirc, it fatal to the principle* of 
a frre coniuialiofn, i 60. Lujon of \ht 
Eastern and Western empires diwolrei A 
iu,«7. 

Infant, >U a protcstaul miulslrr, hts his* 
tiiriea of the coaaczU compared, riL 429, 
ncte. 

Zcisfienjrr, a tribe of tie ARemanni. fit 

1^. 

J>> cf Thrace is made emperer of the E-xit, 

I hr Aip.xr. jr. 74. The tnx ChrisUta 
potsiUie crowned by t pnest, 74. Coa* 
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fers the empire of the West on Aijihe- 
niius, 75. His armaraerit aipiinst the 
Vandals in Africa, 79. Jiurders Aspar 
and his sons, 24C. His death, 246. 

Lfo II-, son of Ariadne, dau^litcr of Leo I., 
Ids premature deatli, ir. 24C. 

Lto Iir. the Isanrian, r. SOO. His edirts 
against images iji churches, SC7. His 
correspondence with Gregoir II. 374. 
Kevolt of Italy, 377. His death, 301. 

tfo IV., V. 303. ' His death, 304. 

Z-ro V. the Armenian, r. 309. His death, 
310.- 

Zro A’l. the philosopher, t." 321. His 
fourth nvimage, 322. Abolishes the 
consulslxip hv law, ir. 357,. note. His 
I'iorels, or additions to the Basilics, vi. 

. 162, note. Extinguishes tlic power of 
the senate, 211. 

Leo. a general defeated by XribigilJ, iii. 
493.- 

LeOt hishop of Home, his charaacr, and 
embassy from Valeutiniau HI. to Attila, 
iv. 32.* Intercedes witli Genscric, for 
the dtr of Rome, 46. Calls the council 
of Chafeedon, r, 231. 

Leo III. pope, his mimculous rccorcryfroTn 
the assault of assassins, v. 402. Croims 
Cliarlemagne. 403. In their correspond- 
ence, he leaves a large loophole of salra- 
tion, ri, 524, and note. 

Leoiy. pope, his reign, n. 159. He de- 
feats the Saracens, ICO. Rounds the Leo- 
nine city, 162. 

Leo IX. pope, his exp^ition against the 
Xomiaiisot ApuL'a, vi. 310. His defeat, 
capthity, and treaty rrith them, 312. 
Gives liis name to a wealthy Jew convert, 
the grandfather of jnpe Anacletus, vii. 
385. 

Leo X. gives the name of Leo Africanns to 
a converted Moor, the writer of an 
African Geography, vi. 7-% note. Patro- 
nized the poet ’ Vida, 259, note. . En- 
creased the number of cardinals, ^7o. , 
Encouraged the fine arts, 469. ! 

JUo of Thessalonica, a philosopher and | 
friend of Cassar Bardas, ri. 229. 

Leo Pilatus, hrst Greek professor at Ho- 
rence, and in the West, riL 24- 

L'onardus. See Aretinns. 

LeonaJ, the quje?tor, his em^xassy from 

' Constantins to Julian, ii. 476. 

Leonine city and Leopolis founded, ri. 1C2. 

Leonlia, wife of the emperor Phocas, r.lC4. ! 

Leonfins of Athens, father of the empress 
Eudocia, iii. 516. - . • 

Leonlhis is taken from prison, and chosen 
emperor, on the deposition of Justinian 
IL, r. 295. His death 297- 

Leoriffild, Gothic king of Spain, his cha- 
racter, iv. 149. lUi\ olt ana -death of his 
son Herraenerild, 151. 

tethe, name of t.be old castles of the 
Bosphorus, under the Greek empire ii. 
279, note. 


Lett. Gregorio, his Hfe cf Siilui V., vS. 
489, note. 

Letters brrmght from Phccnicia to Europe, 
i. 31. Unknown to the Germans in the 
days of Tacitus. 278. Tlie use of them 
the test of ciriliz.ation in a people, 279. 
Tiiosc of the Greeks used as numerals 
hy ihc Saracens till the time of caliph 
IVah'd, ri 118. 

Leuden, the people, ir 194, riL 103. 
Leuderis^ the Gothic commander of Piome, 
surrenders to Bellsarius, iv. 407. 

Leries of the P.onian troops, diScnlt lobe 
accomplifljed, ii. 220. 

LeKxs the Pious, emperor of the West, 
r. 4lo. 

Xffria II. emperor of the West, r. 414. 
His controrersT with the Byzantine 
court respecting* his title, 417- His alli- 
ance with, and letter to, the Greek empe- 
! Tor Basil 1. ri. ^3. 

Leieis of Bavaria, emperor of the We^ 
takes the title of Senator of Punn^riL 
.367. Deposed pope John XXlL, 377*, • 
Leieis of- Hungary refers the accusation 
against Jaue" of Xaples to .Eienzi, riL 
I 405. 

Leieis. See Lonts. 

Leyden (Lngdunum Batarorura) on the 
Gallic frontier, 1. 25. 

Lihanhis, the private hfe of tte emperor 
. Joliau described hy him, ii. 453, note. 
Jnlun forhidd^en to attend his lectures, 
505, note. Expatiates on Julian’s rislons, 
■ 536, note. Approves Ins outward con- 
formity to Christian rites, 518. Befuses 
Julian’s invitation to Constantinople, m. 
9. Tlieir intercourse at Antioch, \h. 
His writings and character, 10. His 
comments on the treaty of Dar^ 49. 
Eegrels that Julian was not buried in 
the groves of the Academy, 57- His 
funeral oration onValens and his army, 
287. -Pleads Jar the citizens of Antioeb, 
252. His oration ** pro Templis,” a speci- 
men of rhetorical ar^ 2S3, note. Was 
disU'ngoisbed by thefri^dsh^ ofTlieodo- 
•siu», 295. The tutor of Chrysostom, 501. 
Educated by Diophantus, %!.* 143, note. 
Li^jeltatici, iii 'the early church, ii. 131. 
ZiJrfr and Satires punished by the Twelve 
Table?, r. 79. 

Li^/er Pontificalis, v. 377, note; STS, note. 

Libri Pontificale?, 5, note. 

Ziifriws, hishop of Rome, is banished by 
the emperor Constantins, for refuring to 
concur in deposing Atlnnasius, iL 437- 
4-17- His re:«toration, 44S- 
Lilerinit prstorian prefect of Tlisodoric. 
iv. 2,55. Serves Justinian, and wmmanos 
a division of hh mmy in Italy, 519, and 
note 

Liiertines or freedmen among the Remans, 
L 54; V. 46. 56, note. 

Liberty^ public, require:^ vigilant guardj.ii:3, 

17 ^ " 
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tiViKt, ScTcms, naOe eapcnjr by Ridnicr, 
iv. C?. 

lih'nx’i, Lnjanrfp., LUinrnaru, j. 22, ond 
K-j.V, 2'i ; ii. *1^0, and r.cte ; iu. 301, tfdlf. 
The pllevs supcnedf-l by lJrcmor.es, ti. 
£01, uoie. 

Licinhts rescued from Ibc Bcditjous soldiers 
bjTm'dates, i 433. liisajre, ih, note. 
Is iiiTcsted siitb the parplt by Gnicrius, 
L 4S l. Divides the provinces of CaJenus 
Piith Ma'vimin. 4SS. His nlhancc svith 
Constantine, i>'33. Defeats Mavimin, &01. 
His cruelly. COo. Is deferied by Con* 
ftanlinc at Cibalis, S09. And at Sfaruia, 

510, i’ncc conclnded, oil, Second 
civil war vriib Constantine, 516. Ills ha- 
tiiliatlon, and death, 521„ 

pynnined ‘in the edict of Milan, iL 

312. Violated this cnjrajenicnt, Sl7. His 
allecrcd vision, 3ji. 

Zieiuittj. the Younjicr, declared Cpsar, i‘ 

511, Put to death, li £53.' 

or Lf?«, diitin^Nhcd from 
TfftsaHi, viL ncie. 

Ltevlenani, imperial. Ids office and rank, i. 

81 . 

Ur/ifnh^, snperstillon of the Homans 
vnth reference to persona and places 
struck n ith. i 412, Proposal to direct it 
flpairist the camp of thu <joth<. iiL 425. 

•Lhfiil:, vjctora* of tUc Moguls at, viL 
130. 

Liliut, ambassador from Phoras to Pcrili, 

»*. K?. 

Lihiifum, 111 Sicily, claimed by Justinian, 
I’v. SO}, and nctej 503. 

Lmi^7nlfs, SarmatLan slaves, crpcl their 
riasters, and usurp po«s;««Ina of their 
r'-ualry, ih 203. Tiitir -extinction by 
Constantins. 313. 

Lif-.rn, said to have been unknoum to Au-, 
uustus, hi. 403, and note. 

LH'ralure, difittZCfl hy Homan conquest,!. 

• 75. i’lrst S)-niptoinsof its decline, 70, and 
to/f. Plourisl.fs in llic age of inilitarv 
virine, r)lC. Its decline in the time o*f 
Ibocletion, 4C7. In tbe reign of Theo- 
dosius, iii. t’OT^nefr., IlenvAl of, in Italv, 
^ai. £{}. Ancient, use nnd uhuse of, 25ij. 
Sec Greei .and Lfiiln. 

its bite coincrsiou to Chris- 
thr.it), \i. 202. 

count, is drfcatcil nn.l t.ilcn pri- 
►'jutr in Caul by Thtodoric, iv. 7. 

Z.i??cn» S.aicnjri Coinrs, supposnl to have 
bl^^■n •latijned cn the isle cf Mcnev, a. 
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?rc//nr/j>x. 

ria! d^ctnne of (he, ii. Js 
evp^c’-ica by Jrt. John the CTnTjgili«t, 
30 j. Aathxn'i'-'us cc'r.fc*sr< binisrlf unable 
t*"! ctr.:yui;cnd i*,40O. CV:itrovcn:cs on 
tfccc‘cn:;iycr,4'04 Hdtcrcd ly Judin 


to be typified or represented by tbe sun 
513, arid «cfr. 

Lncothetf. great, bis office under tbe Greek 
emperor*, vi. , 

L^llianu*. Sec L^litniis, 

Lomlaris, their conversion from .\rinnism, 
iv. 151. Tlifir name, and bi£tnrj‘,_443. 
Arc employed by the emperor Jiistininn 
to cbccK the Gepidx, 441. Their ling 
Alboin. S'. 07. Tlicy reduce tbe Gupidic,, 
Iffc'i. Overrun llint part of Italy jiovv 
called I/mib'irdy, 10}. Kxtent of Hicir 
kingdom, US. ’lAnguagc and uilnncrs, 
110. Government and laws, 125. At- 
tack Rome, 382. 

ZosjJrtrdv.ilic counlrv afterwards so called, 
was peopled by Gaui< (Celts), and not 
considered a part of Italy, i. 20. Ra- 
vaged by Altila, iv. 27. ^Conquered by 
‘ tbe I/>mbanl8, and receives it< name 
from them, v. 101. Enjoys under them 
ft mild- and cquit.ahlc government, 127 . 
Is c'jnqncrcd by Chirlcrfingue, t. S&O. 
Ijornhcritj, the Greek nicnfc or promcc 
eo called in the South of Italy, vi. 297. 
ConqucrciVby the Normans, 31*i. 

Lrnuhn, (he swt of a treasury under the 
Pamians, ii. 227, note. Described by 
Chalcocondyla*, vi!. 218, and «o/e, 
Longinus, the’ iibilo«ophtr, bis represen- 
tation of tnc dcgcncricy of Id'* age, i.77» 
Educated Zenobia, 372. 1* put to death 
by .\urclian, 373. 

Zongtnvs, sapciTt^cs N'arscs, cs exarch of 
j R-avcmift. v. 102. Receives Rosamond,’ 
the fugitive queen ot the Lomhvards, 
1«7. 

Longinus, brother of the emperor Zeno, 
rebels against Anastasias in Isauria, iv. 


I/^na. Roger (Ic, bis naval exploits, vii, 76 
Li’Ihmre 3. emntror of Uie tVest, v. 4l4. 
Zof^ffirr, a IciMicrnf the Allcinanni, invades 
llalv. iv. 511. Jlis death, 5*12. 

ZctfijVn. of I’rnncc is rescued from the 
Greeks by George, ndmird of Sicilv, vi, 
3|6. Uiidi-ytakt’S the second crusade, 
474. His dtsa«irou5 expedition, 4S0. 
Levis IX. of Trance, bis crusades to tbe 
Holy Rind, ai. 515. His death, 518. 
Purchased the crown of thorns and other 
relies, from RUdwin II., vii. SO. Is de- 
clared the first fdlbtr of the royal line in 
Vninrc, 45. 

LoniXS'l. npph’cs personally to himself a 
pasngc in GiblKjn’s hisloryi iv. 238, ncte 
lAuh. See l.fie\s. 

L'.Khn dcsiroyid by the Moguls, vii. 120. 
hnean, his poiiegync on Ca*ar, L H9, vote, 
J.veen, bc-jcged and taken by NurBcs ir. 
5R 

Zwflo’x, hit satires on the heathen mylho* 
logy, i. 3?. Ihconly original genius d 
his ftgc, 7 d. 

Lvci'.n, of the East, his cruel treat 
aent by Rufir.cs, iii. 313. 
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Lucian, prestiTter of Jcrnsalcm, discovers 
the bod^' of St. Stepben, iii. 301. 
Lncifer, bishop of Cagliari, ii. 437. 

Lucilla, sister of the emperor Commodiis, 
attempts his aslassination, i. II5. 
tucilla, a .matron of Carthage, purchased 
the bishopric for lier servant, ii. 141, nole. 
Zucillicni, defends JJisibis, ii. 270. Tatcn 
prisoner by Julian, 4S1. Appointed by 
iiis son-in-law Jovian to command in 
Card, is massacred at fibeims, iii. 02. . 
Lucius II. and III. popes, tbeir disasters, 
Cvii. 350. . 

Lucius, successor of Athanasius -at. Alex- 
andria. iii. 80. 

Lucrinc lake, its destruction, iii. 409, note. 
Lucullan villa in Campania, iv. 100. 
Ludwig, Johann Peter Von, bis -Life of 
J ustinian and other works, iv. 5<w, note. 
Lugdunum. See Lyons and Leyden. 
Luitprand, or liutprand, king of Lomhardyi 
submits to Gregory II. at tlie gates of 
Home, V. 382. Takes Ravenna, 383. 
Luitprand, or Liiitprand, bishop of Cre- 
mona, bis character of the Romans, v, 
SSI. His embassy to Constantinople, vi. 
185. Describes the ceremonies of the 
court, 204, 261, note. 

Lute, St;, his relics conveyed to Constan- 
tinople, iii, 298. Called a painter, was 
probably a physician, v. 305. 

Lupercalia,' the "festival, continued under 
.the Christian emperors, abolished by 
pope Gelasius, iT.78. 

Lupieinus, sent by Julian into Brit.ain, ii. 

. 467. Imprisoned, 473. Brings the legions 
of SiTia to assist Valens, iii.'73. Governor 
of Ihrace oppresses the Goths, 171. 
Provokes them to hostUities, 173. Is de- 
feated by them, 173. 

Lupus, patron saint of Troyes, iv. 1 5. 
Lusatia, some of its.viUages still inhabited 
,by Vandals, or more properly IVenden, 
iv. 3SS, and note. ■ 

Lusitania, a Spanish province, i. 24. Con- 
quered by the nsurper Constantine, iii. 
360. Occupied by the Alani, 448. 

Lustral contribution. See Income. 

Lustrum coriditnm, iii 398, note. 

Luletia yarisiornm, now Paris, the -winter 
residence of JuUaii, ii 337, and note. 
Luther, his character as a reformer, vi. 251. 
Differed from Calvin on the Eucharist, vi. 
251. , . 

Luxury, corrects the unequal distribution 
• of property, i 71. 

Lychnidus, or Achrida (now Ochrida) chief 
town of the Bulgarians, vi. 257, and note. 
Treasure found there by Basil 11, 262. 
Its lake the eastern boundary of Scau- 
derheg’s principality, vii 282, note. 

Lycia, a Roman province, i 29. Thenative 
country of Tatian, degraded bv Rufinus, 
from its provincial rank, iii. 3ll. 

Lyeus, the river that flows into the harbour 
of Ccmstantinople, ii. 179. 


Lydus, John, employed hy John of Cappa- 
docia, complains' of Justinian, iv. 321. 
note. Lost his office by the disuse of 
Latin, vi, 225, note. 

Lygians, a German nation, 1 4G0. 

Lyons, the ancient Lngdunum, gave its 
name to a prorince of- Gaul, i“25, 65. 

. The Celtic language used there in the 
third century, 47, note. Clodius Albinns 
defeated there by Sevenjs, 151. Adheres 
to Tetriens and is taken by Aurclian, 
371. Irenmns, its bishop, ii. 36. Its 
' Jfartyrs,. 75, note; 07, note; 119, note, 
Gratian assassinated there, iii. 216. 
Taken by Clovis, iv. 171. Threatened by 
Abderame, vi. 129. See Councils. 

M 

Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, condemned 
as a' heretic, v. 252. His zeal, 267- 

Macedonia, a female attendant on the wife 
of Belisarins, iv. 434. 

Macedonia, former kingdom of, a Roman 
province, i. 23. Added, to tlie Eastern 
empire, iii. 194. Descent of its kings, iL 
,600, and nole. Forms a kingdom for 
Boniface, marquis of Jlontferrat, vil 5, 
nole, 7 

Mneedonians, a sect in the East, iii. 228. 

Maeedonius II., bishop of Constantinople, 
banished by Anastasius, v, 238. ' 

Maeedonius, Asian bishop of Constantinople, 
his contests with Paul, ii. 419. Removes 
the body of tlie emperor Constantine to 
the church of St. Acacius, 450. Perse- 
cutes the Catholics and Kovatians, 452. 

Macellum, the castle in which Julian was 
cdncjited, ii. 294, 505, note. 

Macepracta, its wall the boundary of As- 
syria, iii 19. 

Maerianus, pnetorian prefect under ;Va- 
lerian, his character, i. 337- 

Maerianus, a prince of the Allemannr, his 
nliiance witli Valentiniali, iii 100. 

Macrinus, his succession to the empire pre- 
dicted, i. 175. Accelerates the comple- 
tion of the prophecy,, 175. Purchases 
peace with Parthia, 263. His attempt to 
regulate the army. .173. His death, 182. 

Mailayn. See Clesipion. 

Madras, the shrine of St. Thomas supposed 
to have been iiiitsneighhourhoc^, v.262. 

Macenas, his advice to Augustus, L 43.; ii 
137, nole. 

Maonius of Palmyra assassinates his uncle 
' Odenatlins, 1 373. 

Magi, in Persia, corruption of their rehgion; 
i. 250. Its reformation by a general 
council, 252. Their doctrine of the two 
principles, 253. Moral dnties inculcated, 
256. Power and wealth of the Magi, 258. 
Their intolerance, 260, 439- Th^ pre- 
dict the birth of Sapor, it 270. Were a 
numerous family, 372, note. Their doc- 
trines blended with Christiaiuty by thn 
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WiuIehMiis, 2S7. After the conqjcat of 
Persia, retired into Arabia, v, 4C0 njcir 
fa!i,vil00. Ghebcrs orfirc-\roT»l»ippera 
a remnant of tlicm, 108. 

UigiCf resorted to br Didias Jabanus, i. 
1«. A fdTouritc atody of Sererua, 1C3. 
Its crizin and influence, 250, and r.ot<s. 
Preraiim^r belief in it, iL 63, note. Con- 
demned by Yalenilnian, and Valcns, iti. 
75. JIadc snbaerrient to the purposes of 
the paym Nco-Platonists, 78, note. Dif- 
ference l)clwccn ancient and blcr magic, 
V. 120, Mie. 

Ua^istratety dnl in Rome, had learned 
toleration from philosophy, i. S9. Their 
titles carefully assumed by Augustus 
and his successors, under whom the or- 
dinary magistn\tc» Languish itiobseurity, 
&S. Those titles laid aside in the time of 
Diocletian, 4«H. Dduention, rank and 
jurisdiction of the civil magislrftlcs under 
Constnurinc, ii. 212. Their jurisdiction 
abolished in the lime of the republic, by 
appeals to the people, r. S9. dlcstorcu, 
fcy. 

Jfcy«/t«rc, a palace at Constantinople,, in 
vrUich Cjtsar Dardas established a college, 
ri, 232. 

Msumc' tlic empire in Gaul, ii. 
279. Puts Con^tans to dtaib, 280. Sends 
an embassy to Conslanltus, V8l. His 
proposals rejected, 263. Is defeated at 
the battle of .Mursa, 2SG. Takes Ib'zbt, 
Kids Vinisclf, 291. 

Afiry/iMm .ad JIrraiidmra.ndtv Gu 2 elbjss.v, 
t. CO, nole, yit. o'i, n^te. 
iftfyjieihx ad Sin.vtum, now Xfnnista, the 
obsenuies of ThccKlorc I-vciris II., stdem- 
nizeU in its calhcdnil, vii. 63, and note. 
Besieged by the Catalans, 77. Gave its 
ramt to the magnet. 142, njte: Amuralh 
II. retires there, 207. 
iffijHKt, put to death by Xraxiraia, L 2C0, 
Magyars. Scc IJvrtgencns. 

Mahaiii, or the Guide, the last of the 
Imams, y. OHO. 

tic GatncTidc,'hi5 twelve erpe- 
ditions into lliiidostan, ii. S5S. His cua- 
racier, .SC2. 

MaK'tiviti, introduced the fable of the Seven 
Slce^rs in the Koran, iu. and ii'i'e. 
His letters to Hfra-Jms and Chi^roc.s. r. 
175, ami note. His genealogy lirlh, and 
education, 402. lljs person and character, 
4C5. Assumed his prophetic character, 
4CS. Inculcated the unity of God.4-0S. 
His rc^crcnti-il mention cl Jesu« Christ, 
472. His Koran, 473. Ilii miracles. 475. 
His precepts, 477- Hii hell and jrara- 
dilr, -tSl. The best aulhentics for his 
hiitory, 454, rcle. Cftnrcrts his own 
family, 4*. 3. Trearhes publicK nt Merca, 
4‘‘5, I'.scapes trom tbs Kortiihitci tbrre, 
4S^. Is Tttehcd M prince cf Medina, 
4^9. llis legal d'griity, ae.d SACcrdaul 
cUlce, 4V1. Dcria.tis vrir tralust 


492. Battle of Beder, 4D5. Battle d 
Ohud,497. Subdues ihe.Jcwg of Arabia, 

493. Submission of Xietfta to !iim,f‘t^l. 
lie conquers Arabia, 603. His sickness 
and death, 509. His chnmctcr, 510. His 
private life, 513. Ills wives, 514. His 
children, plD. His posterity, 6'2C. ^ The 
spread and permanency of his religion, 
533. ri. G, ncte. 

M^.omet I., the snn'of Bajaret, vii. 193. 
Mahomet 11., sultan, the. castles gn the Bos- 
phoms strengthened by him, il 379. HiS 
alleged mutilation of the setpentine pillar 

n • • ■ 
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nopic, oOl. Takes the city by storm, 323. 
IDs entry into the city, 328. Makes it 
hi' capital, 331. Connuers the Morca, 
an. Trcbiiond, 336. His death, S40. 

its tolerant spirit, vi. lOt. 
Propagation, 105. 

Mnhometnns pcct the name ’of idolaters to 
Christian ima^jB.worshippcrs, f. 3C5, and 
«ofc. • ^ ^ 

J/flin/roy, or Mnnfrcd, kins of the Two 
Sicilie^, dcfcateiLond sluin byCharlrtof 
Anjeu, vii. 70. 

MetnoUSt a tribe iu the More.a, vi. 170, and 
noU. 

Aftf/Vify, the crime of, applied by the em- 
perors to Ihcmsclvcs cs tribunes, 1. lUS, 
note. 

Maiorea submits to Belisarina, iv. 350. See 
iiatearie IsUs. 

dlflforiany his Jjistory, character, and clnu- 
tioii to the western empire, ir. 59. His 
cpisUc to the senate, 59. His salutary 
laws, CO. His preparation# to invade 
Africa, 04. Uis ueci destroyed by Gen- 
reric.Cy. His dc.atfr,C8. 

Mojo, great admiral of Sicily, vi, 352. 

Afryorintr,*, the bishopric of Carthage pur- 
chased for him bv I.uciila, ii.'l4l, note. 
His contest witli CJEoltan, SS9. 

Metnlar, ca.riy Christians on its roast, r, 
259, 2C3. I’crsecutcd bribe Porlug e»t 

I RS heretics, 263. 

JfofrtI Rodoviccs, thief of the tribe of 
Gasean, til. 19. 

A/a/jf'ir, John, his chronicle, il. 546, f-cU 
Its dJite, IV. 2b9, note. 

Mahriei refuses the iommand in Casl 
otTcred hint by Jovian, in. C2. 

I Sc Matf-aruintha. 

yichlerra, his character of the Xonuans, 

i VI. £03. 

Sfaintterdy Mciiccrium.now MalaiVcrt, fia 
Armetuftn fortress, n. 373. nnd n:>fe. 

XleUtret, Indian Mands, i:. £60, note. 

Melet S.Kchy sultan of the Turl:«, li:s 
perous mm, ii. SyO, Ke.'oh.ns the tart- 
cm calendar, 552. His dcatli, 5SJ. 

MetUm IhesJsrss, ULs cnl Lone on,!:. 212» 
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uofe. The subject of Clandian e epiCTam. 
iii.39a. ' ' . 

ilulfat couqncrdd by Ilogcr king of Sicily, 

W. • 

ilaijKta, mother of Alexaniler Severtis,'ncts 
SIS regent, i. 191. Is put to deatli xmli 
him, 219. Her conference xvith Origeu, 
il 137. 

, Jilamaluhs, tlieir origin and character, ri. 
490, andnofe; 518. Their establislim^ht 
in Ecypf, 519. Their capture of Acre 
^d destruction of the Christian poirer 
in the East, 522: Repulse tlje Mogals 
from Syria, x'ii. 123. ' 

JU/tfiias, St., nioiiument erected to him by 
Galium and Julian, ii. 506, and note.' 

assists Julian’s reforms, ii. 493. 
Colleague of Hevitta iu the consulship, 
-497. ^ * 

an ally of Tiridates, i. 440. . 

Man, c?m accommodate Hmself 
m ates, i, 275, uo(e. j , / * 

Mancipium, in the Roman lau*, explained, 
V. 04, note ; 93, add. note, 

MariJarins, philosophers in public, super- 
stitious in priraic, v. 260. 

Jilandraeium^ a suburb of Carthage, ir.S75, 
376. 

Manes, both a Magian and Christinii here- 
•tic, i. 260, note. The time of Lis preach- 
ing, ii, SS7, note. 

Maniaces, governor of the Theme of Lom- 
bardy, n. 306. 

Maniaeh, a Tnrki«h ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, iv. 453. 

Mamehaans, edict of Diocletian against 
them, ii. 387. Of Theodosius, iin 2*33. 
A branch of them originates the sect of 
Pauliciaus, ri. 235. Symbols of their 
faith supposed to have been carried Iicfore 
some of the first crusaders, 415, note. ' 
Manuel I, Comnenus, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, V. 343. He repulse? the ^'orIn3ns, 
vi 347. But fails in his scheme of sub- 
duing the vrestern empire, 350. His iJI- 
trcjilment of the crusaders, 478. 

Manuel II., pJilaeologus, is detained by Thi- 
iazet at Boursa, escapes and succeeds 
lii? father oh the throne, rii. 356. Ob- 
tains assistance from the king of Prance, 
157. Accompanies Boucicault on his 
retnm, 158. Resumes. the empire and 
treats with Bajazet's sons, 197. His 
deatli, 199. Account of his xisit to 
Venice; 213. To Paris, 214. To London, 
215. His ambassadors at the council of 
Constance, 219. His negotiations with 
' Martin, 220. His policy, 221. Portifidd' 
the Isthmus of Corinth,* 222. ' 

ilanuel. See Jahalah. ■ 

Manufactures, founded on agriculture,! 71. 
those of the Roman empire, 72. Of linen, 
in Colchis, at Borsippa, and in Egypt, ii! 
485, note. Of glasf^ at Sidon, ib. Of 
Sidon, iv. 310, and note. Of silk, in the 
island of Cos, 311, and In China, 


312. Introduced into Greece, S18. 0/ 
Corinth,' transplanted into Sicilr ami 
Italy, vi. 193. 346. Foundation laid ci 
Ensland’s manufactures, 194, note. Bro- 
cades of Yezd, rii. 167, note. 

Manumission restricted by the Roman 
law?, ! 54; 391,«o/r;T. 56,wo/r. Julian 
^DCd himself 'for' performing it impro- 
perly, iL 408. 

Manuscripts, Saved by flie Goth' at .Vthens, 
! 336. Copied by monks, iv. -122. Col- 
lected by the Medici, vii. 250. Number 
destroyed at Constantinople, 328. l*hat 
of Ulpliilas, see Codex. 

Maopamnteka, a city of Assyria, reduced 
and destroyed by Julian, iii* 23. 

Marble, the four sorts most esteemed by 
the Romans, i. 223,' note. That of Pro 
conessns used iu building Constanti- 
^Dople, ii. 187. Tlie various kinds em- 
ployed in the edifice of St. Sophia, iv. 
333, note. 

Marcella, the beldame of Jerome’s faction 
at Rome, iii. St6, note. Jll-treated by 
the Goths when they look the city, 442. 
twie. 

MarcelUntis, count of the sacred largesses 
^sists ilie usurpation of Mngnentius, 
il. 279. His embassy to Constantins, 281.'- 
Killed in tlie batlle of Mursa, 291. 
MarceUinnSt his xerolt in Dalmatia, and 
chafacter, iv. 69. Jbins the emperor 
Anthemius, and expels the Vandals from 
Sardinia, 80, His death, 83. 

MaresUinus, son of the prefect Maxirain, 
murders Gabinins king of the Quadi, iii. 
130. ' 

Mareellinus. See Ammiamis. ' 

McrcellinuSf his chronicle, ii! 270;, iv. 2S9. 
note. 

ilfcrce/h/r, the tradition of the .burning of 
his fleet at Syracuse, iv. 328. and note. 
MarceUus, tlie theatre of, built by Augus. 
tus, ! 59, note. Repaired by Theodori^ 
iv. 267, note. Described by* Poggio, vii. 
444. • 

Mnreellus, Tarius, father of Elagahalns, L 
ISO. note. 

Marcelhts, the centurion, martyred for 
desertion, iu 14S. 

J/ercri/wr, bishop of Rome, e.xiled, i! 161. 

bi?hop of Apamea, loses his life » 
in destroying pagan temples, iii. 28-1. 
ifurre/Zw abandons Julian when besieged at 
Sens and is dismissed, i! 326. Rebellion 
and pumsbraent of his son, 490. 

MarceUus of Ancyra, friend of Athanasius, 
ii.4lC 

MarceUus conspires against Justinian, v. 
540. 

'March, the Spanisli, of Charlemagne, v. ' 
409, and note. 

Marda, the most favoured roncuhine of 
Coramodus, i. 121. Conspires against 
and poisons him, 126. A patroneM of 
the Clixistians, i! 135. 
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Hlie sdiism of the vrest, vii. 429. Com- 
mences the restoration of Rome, 46S. 
Marlin, an ahliot, succeeds Fnifc of Jfeuilly 
as emsade-missionarr, ri. .5t3,' note. 
Leaves the crusaders at Zara, 546, note. 
Martina marries her uncle the emperor 
Heraclius, r. 178, 259. Endeavours to 
share tlie imperial clignitr with her sons. 
.290. Her fate, 291. 

Martinianns receives the title of Ctesar 
. . , from the emperor Licinius, i. 520. ^ 

. Martyrs, primitive, their true liistory, ii. 
86. Inducements to' martyrdom, 126. 

• Threejnethods of escapinz it| 130. Marks 
•hy which leamed_ Catholics distinguish 
- the relics of the niartyrs, 119, note. Era 
of, 143,_ note. Legendary . martyrdoms, 

• 167. Tim worship of, introduced, iii. 297. 
Mary, Tirym^fables respecting the place of 
' her hnrial, lifer tomb, and assumption, r. 

. 219, and note; 361. Her portrait, 3GL 
Her immaculate conception borrowed 
frohi the Koran, 472. 

Mary, queen of Bulpin'a, niece of Michael 
Patenlogus, joins his enemies, vii, 63. 
ifoiceret, brother ofGildo, takes refuge in 
the court of Hdhorius, iii_. 327. Is en- 
tipsted with troops to reduce Gildo, 328. 
Bsfeats him, 330. . His.dea'th, 331. 
Mastagiht, invade Persia, ii. 277. Their 
early history.iv. 305, note. 

Mttssoui, son' of Mahmud the Gaznevide, 
VT..365. 

Master of the offices, under Coustanthie 
the Great, his functions, ii. 223. 
ifusteM-gencral, of the cavalry and in- 
■ fantiy.'their duties, ii. 215. Power of the 
officean the hands of Alaric, iii. 344. 
Malerntts.iiis revolt and conspiracy against 
the emperor-Commodus, i. 118. 
Mathasninlfia, granddaughter of Theodoric, 
marries Germauus,iv; 431, note; a20,nofe. 
Matron, meaniiig'of the word among .the 
Romans, v. 52, note. ■ 

Mattheio, St.,' lis gospel originally com- 
posed in Hebrew, .li 69, note, v. 200, 
note. The want of this original record 
often felt, ii. 86, note; r. 58, note. 

Matthias Corvinns. See Bnniades. 

' Maurice, his birth, character, and prorao; 
tion to the empire, v. llE. • Restores 
Chosroes II., 149. Said to^have- given 
his 'daughter in marriage to the Persian 
monarch, 152, note. His wars against 
the Avars, 157. State of his armies, 159. 
His abdication and de.atli, 163. 
Maiiringania, prontioned as an ancient 
seat of the Franks, i. 321, note. 
Mauritania, andent, its situation and‘e-v- 
tent, L S3. Invadrf by a body of Ficnfcs, 
824. Vanquished by Maximiiui, 435. Its 
villages peopled, by Donatists, it. 454. 
Its condition at thegrrival of the Vandals, 
iii 532, and note.'' 'Reconquered by Be- 
lisarins and Solomon, ir. 83. .Subdued 
by the Saracens, 37. 


Maxmiius, the son of Ifaiimiari, declared 
emperor at Rome, i. 479. His tvranny 
in Italy and Africa, 490. Opposes Con- 
stantine, 493. His defeat and deatli, 500. 

■ His politic humanity to the Christians, 

ii. 160. , , 

Maximian, trained in the’sehool of Anre- 
liaii and Probus, i. 399. Colleague cf 
Diocletian, his character, 423. Overcomes 
the Bagandm of Gaul, 427, and the insur- 
gents of ifaimtania, 435. Trinniplis 
witli Diocletian, 450. Holds his court 

■ at Milan, 451. Abdicates the empire 
with Diodetian, 462. He re.-umes the 
purple, 479. Reduces Sevems, and 
puts him to death, 481. His second 
resignation, and unfortunate end, 484. 
His aversion to the Cliristians, ii. 147; 

• 159. ■ 

Maximiliamis, the African, a Christian 
m-artsT, ii. 147. ■ 

ilaximin, the ITiradan, his birth, fortune, 

' and elevation to the empire of Rome, 
i. 217. His cmelty, 220. His advance 
towards Italy, 231. His death, 235. 
"Why deemed a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, ii. 137. ■ • 

Sfaximin, sumamed Daz. 1 , nephew of Gale- 
rins, promoted to the rank of Ctesar, i. 
471. Exacts that of Augnstns, 454; ’ 
Dirides the Eastern provinces witli Li- 
cinius, 483. • Commences' war against 
him, 503. His defeat, fliglit and death, 
504. His crnelty to the wife and danzli- 
ter of Diodetian, 506. Sopports heatiien- 
isra hy a system copied from the policy 
of the' church, ii. 165. Issues an edict 
. of persecution, ICG. TVIiich he sns-. 
pends, 167. 

Aforiaim.fhe cruel minister of the emperor _ 
Talentinian, promoted to the prefecture 
of Gaol, hi. 80. Obtains the government 
of Valeria for Ins son, ISO. 

Maximin, his embassy from Theodosius the 
Younger to Attila, iiL 569. ' 

Maximianists, a section of Donatists, ii. 
391. 

Maximus Faptenns, and Balbinns elected 
joint emperors by the ’senate, on the 
deaths of the two Gordians, L 229. Their 
discord, 239. Are put to dc-jtli, 240. 
Maximus, B rival of Gregory Nazianzen, 
iii. 225. > ■ ' . 

Maximus, his •character and revolt in 
Britain, iin 214- Invades Gaul, and is 
said ‘to have coloniz'ed .Armorica mill 
Britons, 215, and note, fits treaty m'lh 
the emperor Theodosius, 218. Persecutes 
the PrisciUianists, 233. His invasion of 
Italy, 242, His defe.at and deatli, 246, 
Maximus, the .Seo-PIatonist, gains an a^ 
cendancy over Jnlian, ii. 50G, note. Ini- 
tiates him into tlic mysteries of Elensis, 
515. Is invited by him to ConstantU 
nople, 627. Attended him on Iiis Persian 
expeditior,. iii. 42, Dismissed by Vo^cc* 
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teL'nqnislicil, 44S. Iijradet) by Sapor, ii. 
. 272. Resistance of its fortiticd towns, 
276; warcli of Julian over its saniy 
plains, iii. 18. Its strongest, fortresses 
BismembernI front the . empire by the 
treaty of Dura, 48. Aniida niade the 
. ,x c.'ipital of the remaining province, 54.- 
} , ,Two indecisive lampaigns of the Romans 
i and Persians, 520. Manoeuvre of Beli- 
sarius, iv. 474. Its fortresses fahen and 
destroyed by Cliosroes II., v. 170. Rc- 
, eovere’d by’Heraclius,,188. Conquered 
by the Saracens, vi. 53. A new pro- 
■ Vince to the west of 'the Euphrates, ISC. 

, Part of it acquired by Baldwin, 444. 

- Taken by Zenghi, '487. Over-mn by the 
blongols, vii. 128. Ry Timour, 105. • 
Jl/«snta, Valerius, the first prefect of Rome, 
his high character, ii. 207, »ole. 
ilessala, governor of Pannonia, prevents 
■ . the capture of the princess Constantia, 
iii, ISl. 

ilessiaJi, what character expected by the 
Jews, ii. 8. How regarded by the early 
Christians, 367. As a pure man by the 
Ehionites, v. 199. Supposed to he ani- 
mated by the soul of Adam, 201. Held by 
the Hocetes to be a pure spirit, 20.3. The- 
two opinions' combined by Ccrintlius, 
203. See Christ, Christianity, and Loyos. 
Iftsrolss, inventor of the Armenian letters, 

■ ' iii. 521, (lofe.. 

• ilesuah, au Arabian master of medicine, vi. 
149. 

Metals and money, their operation in im- 
proving the linman mind, i. 281. 
lletavnis, a river, of Umbria, i. 367, note, , 
,'v'JT«teli«ri>uratdicns, the censor, his invec- 
tive ag^st women, i. 190, note. The 
honours of his family, 199, note. ' 
Methodius, bishop of Tyre, his dialogue of 
the Ten Virgins, ii. 46, note. 

Methone, now Modou, a port in Pelopon- 
. nesus, iii, 137, nole. Where Bclisarius 
took in fresh supplies, iv. 369., Ceded to 
Venice in the division of the empire, viit 
5, note.. , - ' ■ 

Melius I'alcenins, persuades Tacitus to be 
emperor, i. 391. 

Metrophanes of Cyiicns, is made patriarch 
of Constantinople,"vii..264. 

Metz, plundcreO by Attila, iv. 15. 

Michael I. Rhanga’be, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, V. 307. Is deposed, 303. Perse- 
' ented the Panlicians, vi. 242. 

Michael Iljthe Stammerer, v. 306, 308, 310. 

• Michael HI. vv 314. His extravagance, 
315. Is' defeated by ,the Panlicians, vi. 

' 244. Is murdered, v. 316. 

Michael IV. the Paphlagonian, v. 331. His 
death, 332. 

Michael .V. Calaphates, v, 331, He is de- 
posed, 332. 

Michael \X. Stratioticus, v. 333. Becomes 
a monk, 334. • . . 

Michael TO., Ihicas, lU^amed Parapi- 


naces, s'. 335. Resigns the e'rown, and 
liccomes archbishop of Ephesus, 337. , 
Michael VXII., PaliEologus. See 'Pahxo- 
loyus. 

Michael IX., Palacologus. See Paleeoloyus. 
Michael, a patural son of Constantine An- 
gelus, founds the Bespotat of Epirus, 
. ui. 12. • - 

Michael Cerularius, patriarch ’of Constan- 
tinople, excommunicated by pope Leo IX, 
vi. 527.' 

Michaelis gives a natural solution ot the 
mvsterious events tliat obstructed the 
rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, ii. 
537, note. . - 

Middleton, Dr., Ids Free Inquiry, ii. 37, 
and notes. 

Milan, the imperial court of the West, 
transferred to that dty, i. 451. Edict 
of Constantine, in favour of the Chris- 
tians, imblislicd there, ii. 342. Ambrose 
archbisbpp, iii. 236. Tumults occasioned 
by bis rd'nsing a cburcli for Arian wor- 
ship, 237.' Taken by Attila, iv. 27. Sub- 
mits to Belisarins, 420. Is taken and 
destroyed by the Burgundians, 425. Is 
ngiuii destroyed by Ercderic I., v. 428. 
Its duke protects Genoa, and is styled 
Lord of Pera, sai. 114. Its first liuke 
John Galcarzo Visconte, 213, and note. 
Its duke fPhilip Maria) the enemy -of 
pope Eugcuins, iv. 225. Its Carr„eno in 
the Capitol of Rome, 371, and nole. See 
Councile. • 

Miles (Soldier), used by the Romans with 
ditfereuf meanings, i. 14, note. 

Military force, its strength and efficacy 
dependent on a due proportion to the 
. number of the people, l 134. 

Military officers of the Repuhh’c, i. TB, 
nole. Of the empire at the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, ii. 215. Of the Lower 
, Empire, ri. 202. 

Millennium, doctrine of the, ii. SO. 

Millet,, a food of the Sarmatiaiis,. iv. ^7, 
and note. • 

Miltiades, an early philosophical convert 
• to Christianity, ii. 81, note. 

Millon.his list of the Syrian and Arabian 
deities, in vi. note. His allnsion to the 
spicy odors of the Saboean coast, v. 438, 

. nole. 

Mincius, a river ot Italy, iii. 350. Flows 
through lake Benacus, iv. 32, and note. 
Minerrhia, first svife of Constantine, and 
. mother of Crispns, in 249. 

Mines, usediiii sieges, at Petra, iv. 438. 

With gunpowder, >ii. 309, and nole. 
Minyrelta. See Colchis. 

Minority, two kinds of, in the Roman law, 
iii. S20, note. Its terra, v. 61, and no/r. 
Mint, at Rome, sedition of the workmen, i. 
383. None in Britain daring the Roman 
times, ii. 227, and note. 

Minucius Felix, described the popular sen- 
time! is of his age, ii. 92, and ui t. Hit 
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S/O. Abn Bebcr ins'-Tucts the Syrian 
amiy to spare them, vi. 22. 

Monopkysiles, t}ieir origin and doctrine, r. 
22S. Jtassacre ofllicm in Fcrsia, 253. 
History of t)ie sect, 2o5. 

IlonopoVies, privilcjre of, in the Eastern 
empire, iv. 323. , 

MonotheliU controversy, r. 250. 

Monicurr, Kaynjond, one of thc^ Catalan 
Grand Coninany, rii. 60, note. 

Montanistj, *1 ertullian joined their sect, ii. 
OS, note. Their ripd adherence to an- 
dent disdpline, 131. A remnant of 
them in Piirygia, persecuted by Justi- 
nian, V, 243. ' 

ifontv'i'Jthu expresses the sentiments of 
SylJa, 1 . 233, ytote. Describes the mUitaiy, 
eoventnient-of the Itoman empire, 213.' 
Illustrates the ccnsorsliip, 314, note. 
His dew of the relation between freedom 
and taxation, ii. 232. His apologj' for 
minute tyranny, and bis misconception 
of an English law, 400, note. Explains 
the revojaijons of Asia, iii. 144, note. Mis- 
takes the settlement of the Goths in the 
empire, 200, note. His error respecting 
the divorce of Carvilius, v. 54, note. His 
comments on the Roman Law of Debtors, 
80, note". 

Montfaueon. his edition of Chrysostom's 
works, iii. 432, note. Description of 

. 'Rome, rii. 470, note. 

Montlui, quffistor of tlie palace, sent 
to correct the administnition of Callus, 
iLOOT* Isput to death, 29S. 

.Montreal, Chevalier, robbed by pirates, riL 
403, note. C6nitnand< a free company, 
and is put to dwth by Rienzi, 417, note. 

Monuments of architecture constructed by 
the Romans,' L 53. Designed to the 
publicise, 62. Viewed witli wonder by 
Theodoric, iv. 267- Pressned by him 
as the noblest ornaments of his kingdom, • 

• 209. Causes of their destruction, rii. 446. 

Moors, driven by the arms of .Antoninus 
Pius into the solitudes of Mount Atlas, 

L 9, note. Revolt under Pirmus, iii. 114. 
Assist the Vaandals, 532. '>'ot to be 
judged by the Moors of the present day,_ 
533, note. .Tl»^.^of the mountains rc-’ 
sist the Rdmjjfe-^ral Solomon, iv. 390. 

. Are reducedje-c^^^hverted by the Arabs, 
and originitS’^Qfc Barb:^ tribes of the 
present dav, vL 8-4. * ’ * 

CifuprrfM/m, Malmistra, Missis; -^tius, the 

'^heretic, banished there, u.4^S, noCe. Re- 
covered from the Saracens by Kicepboruy 
Pbocas, VL 177. Taken by the crusaders, 
443, note, 444. 

Morality of the primitive Christians, a 
cause of their success, ii. 40. Imitated 
from the Pythagoreans andPlatonists, iv. 
\Sl,note.' 

itorea reduced by the Turks, rii.' SS5. 
irnal expulsion of the Venethns, S37. 
^elOftOKfiesus. 


Morginneap, Mo^en-gabe, raoming-gifl, of 
the Germans, iii.45G, note. 

Morosim, Thomas, elected patriarch of 
Constantinople by the Venetians, rii. 3. 
Moseilama, an ^Vrablan cliief, endeavours to 
rival .Mahomet in Iiis prophetical cliarac-* 
' ter, vi. 3. His death, 4. 

Jfoses, his religion instituted for a particu- 
lar country, ii. 7. 'J'he immortabty of 
the soul not inculcated in his Law' 26. 
Admitted into the Koran as a prophet, 
V. 47L His military Jaws more ri^ 
than those of Mahomet, v. 493. 

Moses of Cliorene, his cljararter of Chos- 
roiduclita, i. 440, note. His History of 
' Armenia, ii. 273, note. Its character^ iii, 
521, note. 

Mos/ieim, the value of his works, v. 193, 
note. 

MosUmah, the Saracen, besieges Constan- 
tinople, ri. 120.' His retreat, 122. 

Mostati, caliph of Egvpt, ri. 454. 

Mostanser, calipli of Ra^dad, ri. 166. 
Mostasem, the last cab'jm of Bagdad, kilied 
by the MocuU, rii. 128. 

Mostkadl, cabph of Bagdad, substituted by 
ICoureddin for the iatiruites in Egypt, 
ri.491. 

Motassem, the caliph, bis wars with Theo- 
philus, ri. 162. See Jmorium. 
Motaxeaklcel, caliph of Bagdad, killed by 
his Turkish guards, ri. 166. 

MothU caliph of Baudad, Ids reduced slate, 
TilSO. 

Mountain, old man of the. See Jssas^ns. 
Movrzoiffe, usurps the Greek empire, 
VL 562. Is driven from Constantinople by 
the Lritina,- 564. His death, viL 9. 

Motisa, the son of Baiazet, invested with 
the ^Dgdom of Anatolia, by Tamerlane, 
viL ISl, His reiim, 193. 

Mozoene, one of the five provinces ceded 
by Persia, i. 449. 

Mozarales of Spain, ri. 109. i 

Mueapor, assassin of Aurelian, i. SSS. 

Macian race, renowned as Roman jurists, 
V.25. , • • 

Murnmolus, Ennius, count of Antnn, iv. . 
204.^ 

Munidpal cities, of the Romans, thar rank 
and splendour, L 45. See CihVx. ", 
MunttzOy a Moorish chief, ally fK Endes, 

- duke of Aqmtain, ri. 123. ^ 

Muratorit his literary character, ^ii, 441, 
note. ' r, 

Af«rci,-name of 'those who maimed them- 
selves to escape military senice, iL 221, 
note. ‘ . ‘ ' 

Murder punished bv peconiaiy fines, til) 
Charlemagne made the penalty deat^ 
iv. 188. 

Murra, supposed to be porcelain, iii. 411, 
note. 

or Essek, battle of, between Con 
.stantlus and ilagnentins. ii. 256. 

Mwsas, Tartar chi^s, iii. 14f. 
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Kerra, <•' ' - ■ ■ ' prudent 

adopt . ■ iinduess 

to tin ^ 

Keator, ins History of Russia, \i. 2/5, and 
)io!est _ ' ; 

Jfeslorians, ti/eir controversy Iiastcned tlie 
min of Cliridtianity, iv. 155. Cruslied 
ty the penal law s of the empire, t,256. 
Survived in Persia, 257.' -Their missions 
in the Hast, 259. Koiv called Kasara, in 
Kurdistan, 261, and nole. 

Keiioritis, archhishop of Constantinople, his 
character, V 2U. His heresv, 216. His 
■ dispute with Cyril of Aletaiidria, 217. Is 
condemned, and degnided from his epis- 
copal dignity, 220. Is exiled, 225, His 
death, 226. 

XfeHerlands, more victims of perseention, 
there in a single reign, than ' in the 
whole Roman empire in three centnries, 
ii. 174. The niariuer’s compass probably 
first infrodnced into Europe there, v. 
117, note. Their emigrants first brought 
the art of we/iving into England, vi, 194, 
note. IVindraills probably invented 
there, vii. 36, note. 

Kners, John de, son of the duhe of Bur- 

f undy, . leads an expedition of young 
'rench nobles against the Tutl;3,ml52. 
Is taken prisoner at Xicopolis, loS. Ran- 
somed, 154. 

Kentta, Julian’s general, ii. 479. One of 
. the tribunal at Chalcedon, 493. Ap- 
pointed consol \rith Muniertinus. 497- 
His operations in Assyria, iii. 16, 23, 4-1. 
JicKlon, Sir Isaac, detected fraudulent in- 
terpolations, in .the Scriptures, v. 207, 
note. 'His calculation of tlie average 
• length of Ihereigns of sovereigns, 356.“' 
yice, e city of Bithynia, hiunt by the 
Goths, i. 331, ^32i Valentin'ian elected 
emperor therm in, 64, 66.- Jletropolis of 
the Seljukian Idogdoui, vi. 3SG. Con- 
quered by the crusaders, 440.' The em- 
peror Alexius acquires possession of it, 
441. The'Greek empire revived there 
hy Tlieodore Lascatis, sai. 10. Taken by 
Orchan, 111. By "Jlirza Mebemmed, 
llnioor’s grandson, 179- See Couneih._. 
KicephoriKtn, or Callinicura, a city on the 
Eilphratcs, iii.14. See Collimctim. 
Viieephoriit I., son of Artavasdus, v. 301, 
note. 

Hicephorus IT. (or I.) deposes Irene, and 
makes h'lmself emperor, v. 307. Rebellion 
of Bardanes, 308. His transactions with 
Chariemagne,416. His wars with Hamn 
• al Rashid,'vi. 153. Defeated and slain by 
the Bulgarians, 260, 

Wicephonis IIL (or II.) Phocas, his services 
,»g-ainst the Saracens, v. 325. Marries 
-f^Seophano, widow of Romanus II,, and 
obtains the throne, 326. Assassinated 
hy Hmisces, 323. His victories while 
emperor, ri. 1 86. His recepf ionof Olho’s 
ambassador Liiitprand, 185, 204. 


AieephontslV. (or HI.) Bolaniates, rcheli 
“ against .Michael ■V’fL,v. 337. Assisted bj 
tlie Turks. t)ecumesemperor,33S; Ti,3g5. 
^Deposed hy Alexius Comnenus, v. 339. 
Xtcephonis, Briemiius, revolts at the same 
time as Botaiiiates, and is superseded 
■ by him, t. 337, 

Xicephorus, son of Constantine Coprony- 
mus, his fate, r. 803, 304. , . 
Nicephonis Callislns, his account of the 
equestrian statue of Constantine, iii. o6, 
note. His legend of the martyrdom of 
JArethas, iv. 494, note, 
yr.^z. .... ■ Constantinople, Ids 

• ■ ■ ' . ■ , is History, vii. 49, 

jiote. His inedited MP., 103, note, 
yicetas, assists the rebellion of Heraclius: 
y. 167. , 

A7«/Ar, (HiODiates, Byranfiue senator, and 
historian, vi. 568. His own adventures, 
569. Desolation , of the dty by the 
Latins, 670, and note. 

jacetuu, bishop of Treves, v. 249, and note. 
Nicholas, patriarch of Constantinople, op- 
poses the fourth marriage of the empe- 
ror Leo the philosopher, v. 322., 

Nicholas I, pope; Photimi and Ignatius 
refer their claims to him, si. 526. 

Nicholas II., pope, his alliance with Robert 
Gniscard, ri. 316. 

Nicholas HI., pope, hU secret trtaty with 
Peter, king of .Aragon, riu 73. Obliged 
• Cliarles of Anjou to abdicate the govern- 
. ment of Rome, 360., 

Nicholas IV., pope, partial to the Cobnna 
family, rii. 387. 

Nicholas V. pope, his fame riot adequate 
to his merits,: tii. 255. His encourage- 
ment of learning, 256. His example hot 
imitated hy his successors, 259, nole. 
His compassion for Constantinople tardy, 
301. His peaceWiciguandreceptiou of 
. Frederic 111., 4.30. 

■ 7710501118 IIL of Esle, lord oT Fenara,viL 
231, note. 

Tficomedia burnt by the Goths, L 331, 332. 
Embellished and made the seat of em- 
_pire by Diocletian, 452. Rapid fiiglit 
■■ of Maximus from Heraclea, -504. Liciiuus 
retires there after the battle of Clirysog 
polls, 524. Its church, destroyed hy 
Jh'ocletian, ii 151. His edict published 
there, and his palace twice on fire, 153. 
Residence of Julian, 505, tio/e._ , Beco- 
ver!f\hy Alexius from the Seljukians, ri. 

■ 33(^f Taken hy Orchan, rii. 141. 
Nicopolis, now Prevesa, founded hy An- 

f ustus, restored by Julian, ii. 499, nole, 
art of the estate of Jerome’s friend, 
Paula, in. 403, note. 

Nicopolis, now liicop, or Jiikuh, built by 
■'Trajan, near the Danube, besieged by 
the Goths in the time of Dccius, i. 312, 
and note. See Battles. 

Nieiuhr, the Iravellei, hi» descrintion ol 
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4l2,r..!«. IHscl.Micler*! Ibtlanpn,! 
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the captert 

;^‘;SiSn:^:i8 exalted char.rter.H 

<^7 llis dcalh, 40?. » .a*,. 

A'crafiaxj ctenpted by pVc' ref^ 

frem IbeTen Jibes of hercy.^“- — • 
eeeuted 1 ;t Of Leo the 

l!«. Or WentDiyct, tr.. 
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Octai sufcetds hi; father Zinjis, as (treat 
Klian. yii. I2i. Turns liis arms against 
the West, 123. Clianges liis tent for a 
house, 1S3. 

“ Octurin," an tinfavouniblc specimen of 
Koman tragedv, iii. 420, note. . ■ ' 

Octaviou. See John Xll., ffj/ie. 

Oetarianus. See Jugtistur. 

Octmi%o, C.,. father of Angustns, i. 93, 
note. 

OJeiialhus, the Falmyrenc, Iii3_ Bucccssfiil 
' opposition to S-tpar, i.-340. 'Is' associated 
in tlie empire Iiy Gallicnns, 345. .Is as- 
f assiiiatcd, 373. Succeeded by his widow 
.. 'Zenobia, id. 

OJtum of Atliens, restored by Herodes 
.•Vtticus, i.'Cl, and note. 

OJif., the long reiin of his family in Sweden, 
i. 234, note. His history, 305, vii. 451. 
OJoactrihe first llarbarian king of Italy, ir. 
9G. His character and reitm, 102. ' He- j 
signs ail the Uonian conquests beyond 
the .tips to Eniic tliB. Visigoth, 157. Is 
reduced and killed by Tbeodoric the Os- 
trogotli, 253. 

Oeii'iria, or Isciiia, Genoese alum-works 
thcre^Tii. 19.5, and note. 

Officers. .See Military. 

Oyhusian Tartars,, progenitors of the Otto- 
mans, vii.'i87.,>iafe. . ] 

Ogors, or Vdrcli'ohites, a tribe' conquered by 
the Turks, iv. 454. 

OhnJ. See Battles. . , 

Oil, indispensable to the ancients ; quantity 
. supplied by Africa for .Home, iii. 418. ■ 

. Ofya, princess of Russia, her baptism, vi. 269. 
Olire, introdtfeed into the West, i. 70. 
Olyiritis is raised to the Western empire by 
count Ricimer, iv. 91. ' His death, 93. 
Ohjmyia, an Armenian princess, iii. 120. 
Olympic games, still celebrated in the time 
of Julian, ii. 499. Those of Antioch, 516, 
note. Compared with the touruamehts 
of the middle ages; vi. 426. 

Olympiodonis, his account of the city of 
llome, i'li. 4d)2. Of the marriage of Adol- 
‘ pirns with Pladdia, 455. 

OfympitiJ/the Alexandrian pliilospptier, de-. 

feuds the temple of Serapis, in. 287i ■ 
Ofympiiij, prejudices the emperor Hononns 
against btilicho, iii. 3B5. Canses.Siiiicho 
Id.'bqput to deatb_357. liis disgrace 
and ignominious death, .430. 

Ociaiil a maritime diitrict of Arabia, oppo- 
site to Persia, v. 43S. 

'Omar, liis conversion to Tsiamism, v 4SG. 
Nominates Abu Reket to succeed Ma-' 
liomet, V. 518. Becoufes caliph, 519. 
Makes Moawiyab governor of Syria, o2C. 
His frugality," economy, and liberality. 
\L 5. Conquests of the Saracens daring 
his reign, 7. His journey to conclude 
tlie capitulatiohof Jerusalem, 45. 

Oihiir II., Ben .kbdalaziz, conducts the 
second siege of Constantinople,-*^.' 121. 
Ommiyak, the family raised to thCcalipeate 


by ^foawiyah, v. 526. Cliarafier o! ilj 
succeeding princes, vi 6. Redaction of 
theirpower, 117. Their unpopu!aritv,lS3. 
Massacred by Abul Abbas. 13G.' Pre- 
servation of tlieir dynasty in Spain, 137. 
Onagri, or wild-asses, {. 4I5,'«off. Mililary 
engines so called, iv. 411. 

Onegtsiiis, Attila’s favourite, iii. 

Optatns, a patrician, massacred with the 
Conilantine family, ii. 2GS. 

Ornclfr, heathen, attempts to retire theii 
credit, ii, 145, and note. Eileiictd by 
. Constaiitiiie, 45S. 

Orekau, emir of the Ottomans, viL 1 40. Con- 
quers Billiyitia and huilds a fleet, 143. 
.Marries tl'ie daughter of the emperor 
. (Cantaeuzene, 145. His death, 147. 
Ordination of the clergy in the early ages of 
Ihetliurch. ii. 370. 

Orestes; a Panntinian, ambassador from 
Attila to llieodosins the Younger, iii. 569. 
His promotion under the Western empe- 
rors, iv. 95. His son Augnstulus, the 
last emperor of the West, 95. 

Orestes, prtetor of Egypt, is insulted by a 
. monkisli moli in Alexandria, v. 212. 

Orfa. See Edessa. 

Orihasiiis, a friend to whom Julian confided 
the secret of his conversion, ii. 517, note. ' 
Orijlamme, the French standard, vi, 480, 
and nots. 

Oriyen employed the Platonic philnsopliy 
in making converts to ChristhiuUy, it. 
81, note. Declares the number of' pri- 
. milive martyrs to be very' inconsiderable, 
119. His conference-with Mamma, 137. 
His memory persecuted, and his works 
dbndemned as heretical by the emperor 
Justinian and his clergy, v. 247. 

. Orlando, Rolando, or Rutland, slain in the' 

■ Pyrenees, v. 403, note. . 

OrUains besieged -by Attila, and relieved liV 
zEtius and Tbeodoric, iv. 16. Siglsmund, - 
last king of Burgundy, and Ins family 
massacred there, 173. 

Onnia, or Oiiroomia, the ancient Theharma, 

V. 184, and note. 

■ Ormnsd, the principle of good in Zoroaster’s 
theology, i.Sa 4. 

Ormuz sTipplied the Romans with pearls, 
i. 73, note. Jfade tributary- to Tnnour, 
vii. 165, Its history, id., note. 

Orasius, the friend of Augustin, la's accohnt - 
of the invasion of Radagaisns, iii 369, 

. 370, notes. Of the letters addressed to 
Honorius by-the Gothic chiefs in Spain, 
471, note. 

Orthogrnl, leader of the Oghusian Tsrlirj 
from whom the Ottomans descend, viL 
, 137, note, 138. 

Orloi, a Turkman chief, yi. 395. 

Osima, capitulates to Belisarius, iv. 42S. 

0*iris. See Isis. 

Osins bishop of Cordova, bis influence wila 
Constantme, ii. 359. Prevails on him te- 
• ratify thd Kiceue creed, 417. Is witl 
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irdaeed to cona:r in cc;v-5s;ng‘ 
Alh-in'i<:us, 4')'5. 

OfmcH. See OtKnx^n. 

Osrhofyift conquered by Tnjnn, i. 7* ^‘ee 
SJesia, and i! e:^-otania. 

or JnJia ConsUniu, its baptismal 
tcTJls, ir, 151 and ncte. 

Ostinn, ibc imager)' of Ins poems xmiformlT 
Caledonian, i. G, rjjlf. His suppo'cll 
allusion tollic trars of Sercrus in llr.ifin, 
\l7y, i\n'i n'^te. Is »aid to have (l ?pfit'*d 
ujih a Christian mi-'^iornry, ii 7**, «• 

O^tin, its port for-mrd by the emperor Clni- 
dins, i. nb. Hesrnbed, i:i. 4 fi, awl » >?<r. 
Its cijMnre hy Al irir, 4 tJ. Ih fc-i* of the 
S,<rnri‘rj4 by jone IjCO fV,, and u Ncapo- 
liUn fleet, VI. IgO. Its pre«*'nt viscant 
and desolate state, vlb o7.)» Tl»e pUimltr 
of a wreck there punidied by llicuri, -VC, 
and tijlt. 

Oitrujoths. See Got}.!. 

Oh’S. Mil Arm'*nian satnip, I, 410. 

ihc Koran rcvist'd bv him, r. 474. 

'1 Inn! caliph, 520. Betrayed by lii s see fC- I 
Lar)', Mer'ann, 521. Murilerc<r, 522. .bm* 
roti r^'callcd by him frrim Cir)pt, vi. 55. 
Alid-iUih apjKjinled by him to’ command, 
the first eipcdiliOQ into Western Africa. 

Olhmnn, or 0*man (Ihcbcne-brcakrr), pave 
h % tianic lathe Ottomans, vjj. 1S7, »ir<te. 
Hi« fir^l inv.uion of tlie tern’.ery sif Ni. 
ccnicdia. r.lS. His glory nrhieird * i h«i 
de«ctndanls, IHO. Chanen r 'of Ins 
irixips. 1 pj. His attack o:» i’.hod> », 1 12, 
snid not(. 

Oth> I, Unr of Germany. cnla'' 2 ''a the 
limits of liis .States, t. 415. His t 0 ».s* 
sictions with the Kastern ’eniji re, ll" 
(J'limtis the riirht of iiom:n<tat* the 
ItMnnnponMfT, 419. r« crowned cmp^ri/r 
|jy pops John Xn., 42.J. l)i*jv>«es him, 
421,4.1.^ His ’cm!n»«’y of Lnitpmnd to 
C nat.inthiop^c, >1. 1*S, 21t'. 1) fertt* 

the Hnngnr..an< at .\urshur.r '272. C.am. 

p iign ill C:i! ih.’ia a;:Tvin«l tiie Orf**!.*, £97. 

Oiho n. marr.M Tbc<jp!iai.o, nr Tbc*>;.h’»- 
f.> i. of KoJinnna M., t. .t2G; 

VI. 2U*. Arciiscd of a pcrfiJiocs *! .n:rhlrr 
ol U(i;n2i! iiobles, V. 42,5, and nnt^. Hc- 
'fr.^'fd by the Greeks niid ? :raccns nt 
Cro’ona \i. 2.^7. 

0 //.a!ll. des'ens lofiic hia«*'atof rmpVe 
jn,lt-aly;r. ill. His adicritiircs in K»me 
,anJ ii. 

0.'A-5of irisiri ’cn, a5«‘s!« in rnp-t^inz the 
public imli/nation *ic.i!n»t *>< rnanl a*trr 
Ihe l.ulure of ihe f''C-jril cru«ad *. at. 
tt'fr. H:* Chroincl? cf l.ij Hues, vd. 

0:h‘ -if fi THj;.*'', Great Huke of AJ.'-r,* 

and Thi'lo*’', \ii 

i.altn and ncked bv the Torki, 

%;■ nt**.. 

C/'-nr tikcn by Zm^is, v.L 122. T..m.^ar | 
d-rs there, 1^5. 


their c.rirln, 157* 1"^ 

J>' r nnias of tlir.r enr re. It'*, lit 
pre^iM p*ate. il., nr.v, Txm ii.lo T'.'i- 
rop'*, 1 U. Tli'''ir perrr.rr'i*. cftub'.vab. 
men: there, ll^. Rcm'r f:m their 
slrfeat at 191. r*r>ur.rr.r.r l.hrir 

e:.np*rc by Mv.cmrt I., 19!. I’cr'rr.al 
qaahtj^ of thcir princts. 199. Their 
o*-«curc o-ririn, SW. Their lnlr.:rc, 
2G*2. 

0-1 i, comp'llcl stTomi to learn theCatl.ie 
h-nguage, enn'ound* it vv;tli ‘^•rraa- 
li.'in, i. 47, His exile, » .V. 

Hvajrzcmtctl r-ec'i'jnt of ].it suffer, n/*, 
and coiilaSfd dr'cription of the ptvj lc 
araonz whom he lu eJ, ii. 271. r ^ 
Oit-irJ, s'lvrd from hr.ng nx'-de a ll.a'io- 
rHl.aTi sc!:ocl.%i. 1.7'hand n'te. Nn’^’il'^r 
«-f students ihrre in l!ie fourl'rnlh anl 
fftveiitli ccntM.rie«, a;i. 2 in, n ie. Its 
first tt-achers of Grc'^L, Cj 7. r. .,V. 

Orvf, or Jd.'e-,n, e^.T-ny ]'!intet! cn its 

h. anV* by Ah'\.*tjJ‘'r, ir. 45^. r. 'f. Its 
n-ivigatirti for thep'irpj'oi f,f r‘vMmfr''T’, 
47G; 'it. 1G7, *f'tf Cni«‘0‘i i,t tl.'* 
nctori'.n* S.anffn*, ri. 72. ra'ifdao.l 
r.;k.'‘SMl by Ztnr;', v:i. 121. 

ctfh ndvcntnrts in I't rerion*. lC7 'Jhe 
fiUhtry cm in norihrra •.ie (Tnti i« 
ovHf.a), e-iU'al ,V.xf»j-,jfstfb'r, or “that 
wliirh j« lieyond 1 } c nver,'’ 1C7, «.'fr 
OTf.rUteh.n$, in Kcypt, LOteJ f^riU super, 
stilion, iv. III.' 

• r. 

/tr'/rfM. hta er,r»miMn cn t!ic mp^rrr 
Thi'o'i i»tua th'' Grri.t, Hi. 2*/» 

I.’.« rsvrA ' ‘-^cupy tl.» 
cf ’i.i’iCHn'*, ir. lln. ^ 

Vcctc. or ♦ifnplc p;rrecmcr.t4, tl.elr vahd.ly, 
V. 72, mid Ii, 'e. ‘ 

l^rsity.h’i'^v elbry tliC br'.t.'':xn 

la-v, Bv Ji4»lu:v n' ‘'7. , 

/V.'j-r, .li'uu?, his rri;e».*if% tl.e 
K-miaa wor.; on Juri'pru i'-'.rr, r, 2’* 

di:riT.*ili''n ar.il fc't.lalr.ns <2 tbs 
trno. ii.dGl, r. .tr. 

rr.ya'tu 'i. Its ni n.'U'pe'-d’-J byth- ci'i. 
f .am'‘'n;; the Chn*-t -.n*. li 471. •*')♦- 
Icniof the fr.^p-r Jiihvi, 512 

j*.. cir’y hi'T'.rci!.' h.’ ! Jcrivl/Cvn, 

i. u £ 72 . lleiv urcrJ by th.-' Kn--' - *e. 

r rt*'. £79 p’>h.h’. '. .'I. 

TempVf df^ri'i’heJ, '2’'2. 1?^ ?. ' -U* 

ch'r*rtfr, £.‘I. ». fo Txi r'j.n <hrl 

by the * •phisr*’'. 2'.^7. Teg*!*! r' r'-f '* 'f 
rrxirr! tn C.’i*:'*. ’.n r 2. A 

• **‘rr*-t remnant d:>~-TC.’-r2 ?' 1 p— let 

Ly Juvt-r. '•n, v, C?t In: uv-i M 1' * 
ri.'^.c r;?hu*’:«*» t' e .■'h f'n. 

tury.ti. ji «> f*. ' ‘>9. 

■fjirj.’ixyo;'-!, r-J w:‘J. y'T.'ptu’u : ' i 2 »a 
the e2:7T« •' nr.*^'' 'y, i. fl. L'\'rf 
th»*j *e»'; ~ 

cf 'x .* j.it*; ce itum, 1.51, Ii»f. .'a-aI, 
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by Germanj in the tenth century, n. 271, 
«nd note. 

Palace of Caracalla and Geta, i. 167, and 
aole. Of Diocletian at Salona, 465. Of 
Xhcodoric at Verona, ir. 269. The By- 
i.antine of Jostinian, SS6. 

Talacologus, origin of the family, viL 54. 
Its extinction, 337. 

Palaaloyus, Andrew, son of the Despot 
Tliomas, vii. 337, uolct 
Tal<colonus, .\ndronicns. See Anirmiats 
II., the Elder. 

Talaologui, Androaicns. See Andromcus 
in„ the Younger. 

Talicolo^us, Andfonicus IV., his consjiiracy 
with Sau7.es, son of- Anmrath I., ni. 155. 
Escapes from his prison, and brides the 
empire with his father, 356. 

Talceolojus, Androniciis, second son of 
Manuel II., invested until the princi- 
pality' of Thessalonica, vu. 221. His 
death, 222, 2S4. 

Faltrolojuc, Constantine. See Corutantine. 
Pcheologut Demetrius, brother of John 
ITII., fails in his attempt to obtain the 
throne, vii. 2S4. Divides the Morea ti-ith 
his brother Thomas, 285. Expelled by 
Mahomet IL, who marries his danghttr, 
and allows him a pension, 333. Dies in 
a monastery, S36. ■ 

Palaohgta, George, seises the fleet of 
Ii'icephorus Botaniates, v. 339. Defends 
Jlnrazso agaiust Kobert Guiscard, xi. 
826. Placed Alexias Comnenas on the 
throne, vii. 54. 

Palcealoguc, John V., emperor of Constanti- 
nople, viL 94. Marries the dangliter of 
.John Caritacuzene, 102. Takes up arms 
against Cantacuzene, and is reduced to 
flight,104. His restoration, 105. Discord 
between him and his sons. 155. His 
treaty with pope Innocent IT., 209. His 
visit to pope Urban V. at Rome, 210. 
Palaaloguj, John VIL, son of Andronicns 
. IV., imprisoned with Ids father, vii. 155. 
Jeleased, admitted to a share of the em- 
pire, end resides at Selyrahria, 156. . Con- 
test with his uncle Jlahuel, <6. Reigns in 
Oonstuntinople during Manuel's absence, 

■ ' 158. Is.Rismissed to the isle of Lesbos 
on his uncle’s return, 197- 
-Jbihei^iulL, John ITIL, son of Manuel 
IL, succeeds his fath^.-irm- 199, 222. 
Hesnmes • the design vof.vhntflng the 
. churciies, 223r SendaStaMtSSadors to 
,the Couneil of Basil.' by the 
p^e .to lerraral 2S3yp^Kks, 223. 

- reception at Venii^^l^Uj'errara, 
531. Subscribes the nxt of ujjioh'at IIo- 
xence, 233. Assailed with muCmnrs on bis 
''.Jfetartdo Constantinople, 263. His con. 
•Oolites? the War of ladislans against 
the and note. His death. 2S4. 

Palirolaffus, Atanuel, son of Michael IX, is 
.- assassinatcd'by his brother Andronicus, 
■vu.63.?^ ' . , , 


TaUalo^s, ifanneL See Manvel H. 
Pahrologui, Jlanuel, son of the Desprt 
Thomas, educated in Italy, tetums to 
Constantinople, vii. 3.37. 

Palttclogus, Michael 'VIIL, guardian of 
John Lescaris, vii. .32. His early ser- 
vices, 54. , Assumes the active powers of 
povernmcnl, 56. Proclaimed and crown^ 
joint Emperor, 5S. Receives the intehi- 
pence of the recovery of Constantinople, 
59. Returns to that city, 60. Blinds 
and imprisons John Lascaris, and makes 
himself sole Emperor, CL Is excom- 
municated, by Arseniu.*, 62. Recovers 
portions of the empire, 64. Concludes a 
treaty to unite the two Churches, 65. 
Persecutes the dissentients, GS. His 
death dissolves the union, 69. The 
■Sidlian conspiracy against Charles of 
Anjon, promoted by bun, 73. .Vas sur- 
prised by a Tartar army and escaped by 
ransom, 135. 

PohrafooBj,' Michael IX, son of Androni- 
cns IL, and father of Andronicns ITT ., 
vii. 87. Dies of grief, 83. 

Palaolcgus, Michael, lieutenant of the em- 
peror Manuel Comnenas, coannands in 
Italy, and takes Bari, vi 348. 

Palteoiogus, Theodore, third son of Manuel 
IL, has a share of the Morea, ■vii. 223. 
Retires into a monastery (called liidorel, 
2S4. . 

Paleeologus, Thomas, youngest son of 
Manuel IL,t. 284. Despot of the Morea, 
supports the claim of his brother Con- 
stantine to the throne, 2S5. Escapes 
from the Turks and dies in Italy, viL 
336. 

Palatr.az, Gnpsre, his discussions with 
B.Trla.'im on the light of Mount Thahor, 
vii. 107. 

Palandere. See Htdeeerj, 

Pa.brtiarj, origin and nature of thwe Roman 
troops, in 217. Aaiilia Palalina ; deri- 
vatiou and history of the word, iii. 3S0, 

. nole. • . 

Palermo taken by Belisarins, iv. 4W, 

Palestine, its eitmt and fertflity, i. SO and 
.note. Extirpation of its idolatrous na- 
tives by the Jews, ii. 15. Serem'ty of its 
sky, 85, note. Conquered by Chosroes IL 
v.'lTl. Re-occupied by Heiaclius, 196. 
Distractetl by religions tflscord, 236, note. . 
Conquered by the Saracens, vi 47. By 
theTarks,SS9. Its population, 462. See 
Councils. 

Palestrina, or Przeneste, patrimony of th« 

■■.Colonna family, vii. 3S3. 

Palladium of Rome, invaded by Elagabalus, 

L 185. How gu'dnlcd, uL 274. 

Padladius, son of Petronias Maximns,.mar- 
ried to the daughter of Valent iui a n IIL, 
iv. 44. 

Palladius, the notary, sent by v alcntmian _ 
to inquire into the government of Africa, 
iiLU4. 
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PevI (Julies Panins, z centeraperarr of 
Ulpian), ilie autlioritv of Ms Je^i vrritmTS 
t*i3blisbcd I;r XheoifoMus II., r. S3. Bj 
CoDstaulice, ib^ note. 

PflV/, Jbs Ilcrroit, Jerome’s legends ofjiim, 
u. 117, r.ote. ?a;d :o have £teu tlie first 
nionV, ir. IC'^, note, 

J'cw^ of TaJib, piliisTtb of Aleisraria, r. 

H., per*erntctl PempenrK 

Lretus, and bis Eocirin .Acadmj, as 
pn^ns, rit 258; note. 

Paul ircnitfrid, the Iltaron (Paulas Dia- 
coDUs), his Jlfstorr Ds Gfslh Lsrtco- 
Icrdorurr.^ r. P5, roU, Sensible of the 
jjobiiitr of his race, 120 , froir. 

Paula, a P^oman vrldfr^, her Ciustnons 
descent, ia, ZOO. Was ermer of therftr 
of 2»jcopo!is, 403. .Her Eocasric zeal, ir. 
115. 

Paulieians, oripn and character cf, ri. 230. 
Are persecnlcd hr the Gresfc emperors, 
241: They rcrolt, 242. Arercdnced, and 
transplanted to Thrace, 245- Thdrpre- 
sent state, 247- 

PcuUrnz, tdfe of MsiLmin, softens his fero* 
cty, i. 220, nifr. 

Pavl'irMs SuttcrAus recalled from Britain, 
i. 3, lisle. . 

Tauhmit, thaster cf the otSces to Theodo- 
sius the Yonnser, his crime and execa* 

. lion, iii. 515. 

■Paitli n iLSf bis h op of Xola, iii. 44 9 } ri. 25, note. 

PduUutts, palnafxh of Aqnileia, fiies into 
the island of Grado, r. 104. 

Faria" (or TTcinnm), defeat of the ACe- 
manni hr Aureluiu, i. 367. Useless Ti<> 
toTT cf j-fanjsntins, it 255. Ma5sane 
of Jtilicho’s^Jiiends, m-3cS. Intrenched 
camp of TI)ec?doric, ir. 252. The city 
decoratedhy biin,2G''>. Taken hr.-illKiiD, 
and made the capital of the Lombard 
kingdom, r. 1Q5. anrrer.dered to QiarJe- 
Taagne-hTBcs-derius, 35d. 'Burnt by the 
Huhpiriaos, tx 270. 

Piace, Temple cf, sdomed rrfjh celebrated 
paintings by Vespasian, L C2, He- 

mains of it seen by Poggio, rii. 444. 

Pfarls, said to abound in'tlic British seas, 
i- 4,- and note. Pisherie? at Ormus hzd 
Cape CoTUOiin. 73. r.^!e; lii. 165, 

A prirale soldirr’s esrininte cf their 
ralue; X. 444. I>:oclczian’s diadem, a 
bread rrhile fillet set ^ith them, 45/. 
Krpeusive taste of the P*oman females 
for'^tiiem, ri. 7S, r.olr. 

J’eV/’s/ Bcgli-«h Ilouss cf, r. 45, end nsle. 

-* Court cf, in Godfrey’s Assise, n. 467. 

uany among the Roman cin- 
Hans, r. Si:. 

Pellzi language, L 231, nsU’. 

Vekin taken by 2ugis, riL 121. 

Pelagian centferrersy agitated hr the Latin 
clergy, iiL 374- And in Britain, 450. 

Pehciur, the heresiarch, sard to have been 
a naiirc of Wales, ui 374, ncle. 


PeUgitit X., pope, while archdeacen, goTerus 
(be chxtrch, ami pleads with Touh for 
T^me, ir. 511, and Succeeds Vizi- 
. Bus a« head of the church, V. 245- 
Peiamides, a sort of tunnies, fennd in the 
Propontis, iL 2S3, note. 

Fella, church of the >'a 2 argnes, it 11. 
PeUpennenu, conquered by Alaric, iiL 335. 
Guarded by the fortificstms of Jus- 
tinian, ir. 339. Orerrua by Sciaroniaa' 
bands, ri. 185 Its state and ju^nufac- 
turcs omjer the Greek empire, j5X A 
portion of it allotted to the Venetians ia 
the divisha of the empire, riL 5, r.sfs. 
Principality of the Jforea founded there, 
39, n.5/c. Ilorea. 

Pels), tale, drained by Galerius, L 4SS. - 
Peiid laws of Rome, r. S2. 

Pencnc:,Pxx\}\ic, spit of church fcspl'ue, 
iL G4. Digested into a system of cyno* 
uicalfurisD.'udence, S50. " 

Pendmgen, his oSce and power Lu Eritam, 
i£L 4bO. 

Pentieniicls, of. the Greek and liatis 
. churches, ri. -W.* * 

PentapoVu of Cyrene, or Upper Lybla, 5. 

561, note. Of Italy, r. 551. 

Pepin, king of France, asiists (he pope 
against the lombards, r. S84. Eeceires 
from him the title of kin?, 556- Grants 
• the Exarchate to him, S91. 

Pepin, dohs, count cf Micorbino, reduces 
Rienzi, riL 413. 

Pepjtsr, its cstimatioa and price at Rome, 
m. 427, nets, 

Peredeus assists P.osamond to kOl AIbcm, 
and is poisoned by her, v. 106. 

Peregrinvj, the philcfsopher, Lucian’s an- 
count of him; n. 42, note. 

Perennis, minister of Commodes, u IlG. 
Pejfectusin:uj,'Z court title, ii- 155, rcle. 
Pergcjrazs, Gribarias, a physicisn there, 
Julian’s friend, iL 517, nole. lt>f libnry 
giVeu by 31. Antony to Clecpaim, iin 
2r6, note; ri. 66, note, 

Perinthus, or Heracles, in Thracs, Fyran- 
tion made subject to it hj Sererus, i. . 
154. Belisarfus wafts there for horses, 
ir. S6S. The Genoese plant thdr fi.'at 
colony there, riL 61. See 
Peris aior, or Anhar, taken by J alias, uL 22. 
See Anbar. 

Perozer, or Phircjuz, knig of Pema, his ei- 
pediticn against the y»epMha2ites,ir, 515. 
PerezS T , the pbYfi ri^ u . 5*es Barvrg Zlihir, 
Persammte, the name of .Armenia, while 
it was a prqrince of Perris, vL 523. 3n- 
Tsded by* B^'isarics, ir. S63. Its people 
oppress^ and drh'en to rero’l by the 
intolerance of the Ilcgi, r. lo5. 
Pensculioit cf the Isrseiites in Egypt, 13^ 
note. Of other rel'rions by tl.*s 3Jagi, 
269. ^’eTer prat'tiseJ but to protect the 
wealth and cmolaftjtut o: the persecs- 
tCTS, 259, note; ILS, note; 101, notsi 
134, njU, Seldom calmly inrwrigated 
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yr fjTiQIrlW appTcriatcd by the «iiffcrcr>, 
S?. Calnninv nlu'ay* one ct its wcririons, 
101, notr,' ’i'hc first a-'aiust the Chris- 
tians, bv Nero, 703. Confined to the 
walls of Home, KrS. The fccotid hr 
Bornilinii, 111. IvC^ral form pjrcn to (l 
tr Trajan, 113, The celebrated number 
c? Ten by the Uoman emperors, 3S3, 
lUjor of Severus, 330. 0/ Mnximin, 

ISb. Of Deems,' 139. Of VakTtait and 
Gallienn's, ItO. Of the hi-hnps nsrainsl 
rani of S.imosati, executed by Aurelmn, 
142. Kdict of Ihocictian, lal. ef- 
fects, IDS. Its failure, 10 i. End of the 
persecutions, 107. Probable number of 
Tictims, 171. Exceeded iiv the rnicUies 
of Chnslian sects towards each other, 
. 173 . Persecution of the Ihiinitist^ hy 
Constantine and Ins fuccc**nrs, 3IK). Of 
Arius and Ins disdnlos,*il8. Of Atha- 
mshis, ‘1-30. Of liislncnds,437. Mutual, 
of their two factions, 4 17. Of thcCircum- 
Cfllions, 4 j 3. Of Atlinnasius by Julian, 
5SC. Of by Valcnlinian mid Vn. 
lens, ill. 76. Of Arians, by Thcodoims, 
220,223. Of Gre^jory of S'azbniu*, by 
the hishopx, 231. Of all heretics, by 
Thc<«losius, 232. Of Andians, or Ounrto- 
decirn’iiis, 233. Of Priscillian, nnd his 
eect, hy Maxima*, 23.'. Of Pajranism, 
by TliC'>ilosius, 202. Of Rufinus and Jo- 
viniun, hy Jerome, D.iniasus, and Am- 
brose, 3lG, >i9fr. Of CfiTvsostom, by 
ThcophiJus.SOE Of Christians in I’ersi.i, 
679. Of the Donatists, 53{. Of the 
Alric.'in Tcfii^ccs, by pope I^o, k. 40, 
fjo/r. Of tlie African Catholics, by the 
Arian Vsmdals. 135. Of llic Jews in 
Sp.un.lyt. Of t)ic Armenian Clirislianf, 
by the Ma'ri. v. 133. Of Arians. by 
Nr.s.orius, 215, Of Ncstorius by Cynl 
219. Of heretics, jn^an*, and’ JeVg. 
by Justinian, 213. Of ‘N'estorians. 23G. 
OV the Christian* of India, by the Porlu* 
puese, 2<j2. Of Mahomet nod hi* di*- 
ciplrs, by the Korcish, 4S8. Of the P.ni- 
lioaiis, ri. 2S2. Of the Alhiprois. 2.'»0; 
eii. nafr. Of Scr'ftus, by ^Caltm, 
Vi. C32, and naU. Of the Armlnuu Ilc- 
mnnstranls in Holland, 23 1, nofe. 

r^nrus of Mneedon, the Ircisurcs lalren 
from liim, i. 292. 

Persia, the monarchy restored by Ar- 
taxiTicfl, i. 2l9. ^ llir religion, fee 

. Jfu?/. Extent* and p’^pnl ilion of the 
conutry. 201 . Its mvUi.my poweT/209, 
M'ar with the Unmans, 2}3; 203} 337, 
Sa»Kif defeats Valerian and tabes him 
prisoner, io8. Audience pirca by Carus 
to the ambassadors of Ya-Mnr*,4ri'. The 
throne disputed by N’arses and Hormur, 
ill. G.aicrius defeated, 412. N'arfcs 
o-.ertUrown by G.alerius, 4tJ. Peace l-e- 
iwctn tbr iVrs.ans nnd the Jlrm3n*.4t7. 

war between i^ajnr and O‘>nslinbo», 
li. 273 . Bittlc of .''ingnra, 27i. Sap-:r 


inTadcsMesoro’arD'n.olC. fils jucrcjM-s, 
320. 

—— invaded by Jnimn, iii. 15. Pa*- 
Mpe r«f the Tij.tis. 29. Julian harA*F<-J 
in his retreat, 37. Tre,at> of p'‘.sce be* 
tw'ern Sapor nnd JfA'jan, 4^. lU-dortion 
of Armetin. nnd dcJitli of S.apar, 12(h 122. 
— ayr wi.h ThcoJosin*. II., 518. l'e*’ro 
concmdeil by ihc partition of Annrriia, 
523. The rilic trade carried on frum 
Chmn i!«rf>uph Persia, for the supply 0! 
the lUmimi empire, iv. 313. ' Death of 
Perotes, 310. War with .Aiiastasiu*, jJ, 
Peace, 3l7. Vi*il of the fcvrn philojo- 
pliers, 353. War with Justinian, ?'j|. 
jtcipn of Cab.adcs .and f.anHtiri»ni of Mnr- 
tl.ak, 4Cl. Accesjifjn of N’u«!itn.an, 4fi2, 
Ilisxictorics,4Tl. CiifcVtdby Pfhvmut, 
47b Peace. 491. Wnr renewed, r. 1 '0. 
Death of Nufbin'an, 148 I’clfellKUi of 
llalimm, llO. Clin*rocs II, restored by 
the emperor M.atinc*', I.tI. Invfide* the 
Itoman enipirc. 159. Hisworswiih He- 
r-aeliM*. 17t5. I'liial defeat, 192, lic.ilh, 
19J. Peace, 195. Cbuteh of the NVs- 
ton.ans 10 IVnja, 257. Inxndrd by tbs 
Saracen*, \i 9. Eattlc of Cadesia. 11, 
P.ack of .Mudayn, II. Death of Vejdc. 
erd, the )a«t Vnonareb, IP. I'all <rf hn 
»n};dom,20. C<>nnui'red by ttic Ilovndcs, 
173.’ Hy tbc Tiirls rvl Zendeem. CCC. 
D» Ziiips, sii. 123. Hy Tiniour, 163. 

PrrrjoM/, ibvvr rrvrrtnre kr All, M'd 
hatred of Ibe Turks, bynboni they arc 
c.xllcd 5‘f.tiff/, or seetarivs. 

P/rfin/tT, bis ment nnd eln.almn, L 127» 
Dt* virtO'jui reicti.’lll, Con*pir/cy 
flpunst him, 131 ‘ Miirvlrrtd, 131. Hit 
funeral nUs, and oralm Air i^ctrrus, 
!!*<. ^ 

JVieeaurnr. ?rc -Viyrr. 

Pefariu/, his stork b.n Ihe Trinity, U. IfG, 
ftaff. Charnrtrr of b:» iJ.^^r.afn 7/f> 
/eyirc, v, 19^. o-j/e. 

Pfsitfrncf at Pft’ne ih llic lime cf C'*m» 
tn<Klu*, i. 1’2(*. Unirrrf.il in t!ir tli-.ril 
century, 330. Amoa;: Ihe German* la 
Italy, V 425,^1 luSyna, m. .52. 

At .\nUo-^h. amnn:; the cru»alfn«, 4 19. 
AtAerc,50j, Sin. nsfs At H/':nc, during 
the Jub;lec,su. 3^3. i'ce P,'-j'».r. 

Pr/rrof .^rraz'm rrnplo}i Jol.n t'f ProriJi 
to forward hi* dei-,rn«. on Jricdy, »u. 72 
r/>U. UbUJiiS the iilanl.fcr bn fauily, 

75. 

P/fer. See Dae.'.trfrwy. 

Pe/(T, the Hulrinan chief, 533. 

Pfimt Coartniay, listm eTap''.’a»r of 0>n 
ft-nntin^ple, xii’ 21. Ih* Ciplititt a.ad 
dcitlt, C.b 

Parr I., Crar of Russia, cccryarrd tt.’.lj 
Cf»n«ta.»5Jire.ii.253. tti'h l/-.'n.rdb l\t 
GoihJe iini: vf Spxie.tr. 151, 

Pfirr, GnaViniS. or the Jailer, ‘a'.rhreV 
of Anti'V'O, r. il'?. 

PiUr, the llcrraii, L*i to ‘‘.ht. l.*it 
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. vi. S55. Preaches fhe first ernsaiJe, 397, 
and nole. Leads the first band ; Iiis ad- 
ventures, and arrival in Asia, 414, and 
jKiif. Eseapes their destruction, 417, 
nole. Attempted flight from Antioch, 
4S0, note. Close of his career, 459, no/e 
Pe/er, brother of the emperor Alauricc, his 
arrogance to the Arimuutines, cowardice, 
and discomfiture, v. 15S. 

Teler, the Patrician, or of Thcssalonica, 
his Enignicnts in the Ezeerfin Lrga- 
lionmi, i. 445, note. His embassies 
from Justinian to Tbeodatus, Ir. 393, and 
note. ' 

Veter, EeBnpVjns (or des Roches) bishop 
of Winchester, his hisfor)', and command 
of the papal army at Viterbo, vii. 373, no/r. 
Veter, St., his visit to Rome; the hero of 
the jEneid said hr father Ilardonm to 
be his allegorical "representative, ii. 5C, 

. note. I)iscovery of liis tomb, in. 207. 
Veneration for" it, v. 129. Two of his 
^istlcs rejected by the Pauli cians, vL 

Vetei^i, St., church at Rome, occupies the 
site of A'ero’s garden, ii. 104. The most 
glorions .structure ever applied to the 
use of religion, vii. 4fi9. 

Velra, a fortress built hy the Romans near 
the mouth of the Pllasis, iv, 48-4. Sur- 
rendered to the Persians, 485, Besieged 
by. Justinian’s general, Dagistens, ISO. 
Taken by Bessas, and its works demo- 
lishrf, 438; 

Tetra, a town in the Roman nrorince of 
An^jia, chief citr'of the A'abathmans, 
V. 444, TKte. 

Velrarck, his effort to restore peace between 
Venice and Genoa,,vu. 114. ' His studies 
and services in reviving literature, 244. 
Jlis friendship for Stephen Colonna, the 
. jelder, 3S9, 391. Alls love for Laura, 392, 
and note. His works. 393. His coroua- 
"Cou in the Capitol, 395. His praise of 
Rienzi, 405. His letter afier the slaugh-' 
t«r of Cie Colonna family, 413, note. His 
visit to. Charles TV., 418. Hiserliorta- 
tions to the popes, 419. He accuses the 
citizens bf Rome of destroying their 
architectural monuments, 4.50. 

Velroniue, the patrician, father-in-law of 
Valens, iii. 71. See also FroagAus. 
Telronim, See iliziiAns, and Vroius, 
TfeS'et, character of his l^tory of Ger- 
manyrv. 432, no/e. - - • - - 

VKnTaaz, the Grecian, contrasted -wijh the 
• Roman legion, i. 15. ■ 

VAonlazma, Phantastic system of theDt>- 
cetes, ii. 399, nole; v. 202. 

Vharamoni, the foundation of the French 
nionarchy hy him douhtful;iii.473. ilean- 
v '.ing.pf the name (I'aramund), y, 120, note. 
PAurej "commands* the Heruli, in the 
African war, under Behsariiis, iv. 365. 
Pnrsnes ■ Gelimer, and prevails npon him 
to surrender, SS3. 


Viariteez, fhe sect among the Jews, ii. 28, 
Vhasis, the river, entered by the Goths, L 
3.30, Its course and character described, 
iv, 476. -Ascended by the Roman galleys 
in the time of Porapey, 4S2. A frontier 
of the empire, soon abandoned, 483. 
Commandedhv the fortre's of Petra. 454. 
Defeat of the, Persians on its banks, 469, 
PAevanl, derivation of the .name, iv. 478. 
Distinguished as a royal bird, vil S3S, and 
note. 

VkiloAelphia, one of fbe-8even Cities of 
, Asia, opens its gates to Theodore Las- 
carts, ni. 10. Besieged by tiie Turks and 
' relieved by the Catalan', 77. Still erect; 
its modern name .Alla Sliehr; capitulates 
to the Turks, 142, and note. 

Vhilagnus, prefect of Egypt, odious to 
Athaitasins, praised by Cregory Kazlan- 
zen, ii. 430; and note. " " ‘ ' 

~Vhilelghuz, Francis, his character of the 
Greek language of Constantinople, vii. 
241. Saves his familv from captiritv hy 
a Latin Ode, addressed to Mahomet II , 
289. note; 326. 

Vhitip succeeds Gordian IlL as emperor, 

i. 243. Celebrates the secular games, 
246. Confusion in fhe historv of his 
limes. 299. His death, 301. Peace of 
fhe Christian Church during his reign, 

ii. 188. no, 

Philip, son of the emperor, killed by the 

Pnetorians.i. 301. 

Phiiip, nihiisler of Constaiitius, ereentes 
the order for the looishment and death 
of the bishop Paul, ii. 450. Grandfather 
of the prefect Anthemius, iii all,«o/e. 
Philip I., of France, bis h'mited power, and 
variance with Urban IL, tl 401, and 
note. 

Philip .Aumstus, of France, his conduct in 
the third crusade, vi. 504. His perfidious 
invasion oT A'ormahdy, 50". 

Philip, duke of Bnrguhdy, his hanqnet to 
his nobles, at Lislei vii. '303, and note. 
Philip II., of Spain, compared with Leori- 
^'Id-fbc Goth.ir. 151, note. • 

Philippa, daughter of. Raymond, Latin 
prince of Anfioch, captivates Androuiens, 

V. 350. 

Pkilippiais.m Bardancs, declared emperor, 
V. 29*. Deposed, 299. ... 

Phillppepoliz, built by Philip of Alaccdon ; 

taken bv the Goths, i. 312. 

Philipe,.fr70, of JIacedon, their policy, I 
23. * • V 

Philo Jttiam coiabined the Jfosaic faith _ 
. with Greek philo-ophy, it 394, and note . ' 
Fhilopalrie, the Diilogne, when written, 
i. 44, and nole. On the enthiismsm ot) 
the Christians, and the doctrine of the 
'Trinity, ii. 93, note. 

Philoponns, John, his alleged interview 
with .Amrou; his works, and the time 
when he lived, vi 64, and no'e. 
FhUosophere of Greece, them four schools. 
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h R9. ?trcrre to dcrise ft theolo^nr jnrjro 
Tfttfonal thnn polytheism, it 3, 

'Were the first Gnoitir?, \l,ncte, H^d 
created the tsro }>C5?n}3r wants of the 
ftsc, which Clirif Uamty satisfied, 27, note. 
Wmjt Christians amnns them, 79>^Hl, 
and «off. Some ndbcrc to hwlhcmsm, 
h2. Vndcr the name oT lophisti, an- 
deoTonr lo restore papinism. u. 513, and 
note. Tlieir influence oacr the emperor 
Jclian, 515. The last c( them, ir. 35fi. 

Thitostorexus, his credibility impu^t.icd, li. 
2Cy, note; m. noif. 

rJtihtheus, a Maccilonian sectary, recom- 
mends toleration, ir. 77.^ 

FAtftetts, the ffifoftdiofi cf Ida pabee, ii, 
and noU. 

Phirovs. Sec Penszei. 

J’Airour bctnjs Antioch, vi. 447. 

Vkoe^a, Genoese colony, ami manufadorc 
of a!nm, rii. 195, end note. Ituincd by 
^ic Turks, lOG. 

Pheettanr, their empire of the fca, tiL 193. 
vote, 

PAocaz, a eentanon, is chosen ctnpcmr by 
the cisafTectni troops, V. 1C3. Slardert 
the emperor Maurice nnd his tons, lC3. 
llis fall and death. ICS. 

Pkoeoj, Ilardas, rebels ajminst the etnnemr 
Basil H., h defeated and slain, v. r>.9. 

Phoctu. See 2urffhorus, 

Syrian province, taught nuropc 
the use of fcltcn, 1. 20. Us naription, 
ii. SIO. Inscriptions In its bnjuajjc, 
3S0, note. 

Pkotim, the fon of BeViSftriu^.dutinsuisbcs 
hira«clf at the sicrc of Nnplcs, tr. 43 1. 
Is csllctl, 433. Betrays his mother’s 
vices to Bcli^ariu*, 43’*. Is pcnccutcd by 
her «nd turns mnnk, 4’fr. 

PhotiiiSf the patriciin, kiUi himeelf to 
escape Uic persecution of Ju'iinian, v, 

2n. 

PJio/iur, pvlrbirch of Constmtinoptf, cdu- 

• cates Lco the Phil'rv.phfr, r, Zl\. Is 
induced by the Cisar Byrdas to re- 

• Dounce a secular hfe, vi. 229. His 
** Library** nnd literary charactc.% H. 
Assumes the merit of havinc converted 
Uic Kuss'ans, 2^9. Ills »*ppc»l to N’L 
tlu)l;\k 1., nnd sub^ctjuenl history, 5C5, 

Phratttn, Genrpe, t’ " ' -t*-- 
iron cape of Btjr' ' « ■■ ' , % 

of Manuel I’alnr • , . . ■ ■ • 

cmhissics, ffji fitfc on tic talfcg 
of ^nstantiJi^plc by tlie Turks, 325, 

Piairdy, drnvstion ed the name, si C?;, 
noJe. 

putt* Wall, i. o, Their inroidi in 
Britain rcpuls^ by I,wp''cinns, ii. 457 . 
Men cf Use plain, their lore of srmi nnd 
rapine, hi. I'-T'. Ccnt.;fid w.lh Ccaitsn*, 
lf>b. Molest Bntvn after lit rctlrc- 
menl tf tie Boman*. iv. £13. 

Titivret, the cf Hern in cliurrhes ten- i 
sured by Uia couar.1 of Hlbcris, v. 3tu. 


The eonerstitiotrs mind reffmcilM <0 . 
them, 3oL Sec and f’ctefiny. • ' 
Pil&tt, Pontius, prwruratOT of Judra \a the 
last ten tears tf Tilicnni, li. xett. ■ 
FftMc of Ills rejKtrt to the emperor, 133, 
nnd note, 

Pdyritfieye cf ‘Western Christians to Ic- 
msaletn, ii- 532. Stimulated, rather 
than suppressed, by the ccc<;ueit of (he 
Arabs, ti. JbO. Increase of real, sad 
ririt of the Genrtxn htthopa, 5?3. A 
pretest for t!ic crusades, sad ntle. 
Of Anddans to the Caaba, v, 457- Con- 
tinued uy MMiomct, 502, ind nsie. Of 
Christians lo the tombs cf Peter and 
P.wl, liu P94; r. L7?. Of Angfo-Jaron 
kin^ to llmne, 37G. aud note. Of 
Cha.rifTDi^nf, 402. Of Cbristianj daring 
the Jubilees, su. 5?2. 

Pitf.ay't Vahlcs, oblAtncd from India for 
Neshirran. ir. 4Gd, and note. More enr- 
rect information respcciiag them, t. l4l, 

’ tiofe, 

rifim, the Pj^man jaTtlin, described, \. It. 
Pindan palace, at Home, l!rad.^a4rters of 
Bclisanu*, iv. 41H, and nct.'e. 

Pinn.s lecrimj, ft kind cf silk spun hr thU 
fi«h.iv.313. 

Pifii^ a nriucess of the Mf»Troraitini..rf. , 
pouscu by the emperor Griiimns, ). 327. 
r«r<e«#, the Gothic neet nttaeked there by 

- Hrxippni, i. S33. Heel coUeeted thc.*9 
to support ConsUntiiir, 517. 

Piit conquer* Aroalphi. r. 117. nttf} sf. 
3*20. As'ists llie first crusade bt a fieeV 
4G1. Also the third, 5bl. 5l^rt>. lit 
cnmmerecof the tre^tem Meditrrranesn „ 
uuh Grnna, 519, lUfus,.* in j^'in Uic " 
fatjrth cmsatle, CC. GranriU. 

P/jari, VrncUftn ndmiral, defeated hr the * 

' Genofsc IVrrm, sti 111. 

Pito, Calpurniui. the only ncV.c among U.e 
TlurtyTyranis i.rtt.' 

Pitf-fynenf, mother of tic /tnyress Lc^tt, . 

i42L«5?e. • 

riivKt, the utmert limit cf Jlkc Ikrmsa 
TTurinces on lltr TiisisV, \a\cn hr tlic 
Goths, i. 320. Chryfosterra ordrTrl to be 
Ihrre, in* S'.rj. Kvacusted by 
the Botnau", iv. 4^3, nttf. 

Pint II., estaMihrs at 

**■ dfft, vu. i95. rrtr. t^ec Sytrixs, 

* • 111. rnd IV’., r'-7*‘** pr^Wi' iL«ir., 

im.^orVs ly Bul.-.s-.u 1V5. .r 
Pljzmtie, Paftht tinA Cev^d'f.' . 
Plcd-iin, dauphter cf Tb'Vxlos’ut tJ i 
her h’.ftnrr f-.d msmare with Ad*'t;Vuii 
ling of tfse G'lth*. i’.i 45S. It ir^urs.-ui'/ • 
treated by (he uiurprr S nyene., rJlcT 
the draiJi ef her lusbMiJ, 47C-*. ‘Hfr 
TT.arr.age w.-.b Con^tantics, rrtrrU ^ 

to CofiitAnt.-nop’e, 52 . 1 . Her 
lrftt.''’a in t!.r tVest as puani ■?*' t.*^r 

ton Ya'.eniini”! 111., 127. li 

fcer daufhtrr Hvrona, t*. 12. Her drfcti 
and I'ur.al, 27, tkr4r. 
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Pki-yia, flanplitcrorValcntiiiinn ITI.,t!it:Dn 
ti Cartlifige hy Genseric, iv. 4S, Jlaii- 
. tomei), 72. Marries Olybrius, 01. Her 
posterity, 93. ' 

Plague, Its oripn in tlinrci'Ti of Jtistini.m, 
iv. 550, and iiate. Its i‘.\ lent, durntion, 
tJnl fearful mortalitj’, 553. See Pesti- 
lence. 

Plane-tree, or Flntanus, a favourite of tlie 
ancients, iii. 451. 

Pta.to, liis 'sjuritii.-il God, i. S3. Taught (he 
pre-existence and immortality of the 
50ul,.ii. 2f. Ills Republic probably sug- 
gested the Christian form of Church 
uovernment, 5f, note. More perfect than 
More’s Utopia, hi. note. His theological 
system '.not derived from the Jeus, 392, 
note.. .Was believed -to have personified 
bis 'Trinity, 393, note. His pliilosophy 
united with the Mosaic faith* in the 
BCboois .'of Alc.\'aiidria, S9f. Attributes 
and character of his Lo^os, 393,- and 
•rete. His writings admired and studied 
ov. the parly .phrislians, 399. flecom- 
.nioa^ei by the emperor Julian, 325, 
nofIVi The atudyof thern revived in 
' Italy, vii. 254.' 

Vlatonisls.-'Koce; their origin and illusions, 
i. 467, and notes. An e.vtraviigant por- 
tion of them endeavour to revive pagan- 
ism, ii.'lJC, and note. Are cnconniged 
liy the emperoi: Julian, 513, and note. 
Their failure, 514. ' 

flantMonSj pnetorian prefect under the 
emperor Secerns, i. 159. 

/’*. : " ' ■"’autianus, married 

' ■ . , 1 note, 

f " ■ • and character of, 

’iiLdl'?. 

Ptetha,' Gemisttts.'reriyed -thc Pla- 

■ •’.tonlc'phiiosopliy in Itidy, vii, 234. Pre- 
: dieted the restoration.of.paganism, 25S. 
tnote. 

Ptiny, the el^cr,- mentions the use of glass 
at Rome, -ji;','4(f3, note. His imperfect 
'.account of Northern Germany, 410, note. 
■•His villas .at Comum, iv. 270, and note. 

- His error respecting Meriaha. v. 441, 

• note. . 

P/iay, the younger, his generosity to a son 
whom hi father had disinherited, i. 211, j 
. note. The Christians of llithynia brought 
'.before bim, ii. 41. His torrespondcncc 

■ trith Trajan respecting tbera, 112. 

Plolinn, tbe empress, obtains the .adoption 

of Hadrian, i. 100. 

Plotinus, tbe pbilosopber, accompanies 
Gordian’s amn-'iu tbe Persian war, L 
242, note. Pjaendsbip of Galliciiij.s for 
"him, 340, and note. A zealous defender 
' of paganism, 4C8. 

Plumbatce, darts loaded mth lead, L 453, 
note. 

PinCarch, patronized by Hadrian,!. 7G,note. 
H.'s account of the divorce of Carvilius, 
V. 54. note. 


Poeoeie, his knowledge of Oriental litens' 
lure, vi. 8, note; 40, note. 
Foel-faureate,au office in the English court, 
whicli ought tobe abolished, rii. 393, note.- 
Poggius, a reviver of learning in Italy,-, 
attests the iron-ca"e of Bajazet, vii, 282, 
and siofe. His dialowe, Be rarietnte 
Fortune, describes ana mourns over the 
mins of Rome, 442, and note. 

Poitiers. See Battles. 

Potlenlia, See Bailies. 

Poland, the Sa'nnafians of the lesser Poland, 
formed into g kingdom by Constaulius, . 
ii. 311. Ocenpied by Sclavonians, v. 410. 
Its dukes tribntary to Otho, 415. Ra- 
vaged by Octal, vii. 329. Its crown ■ 
united srilh that of Hungary on the he.'id 
of ).adislau3, 270. 

Fotrmon, king of Pontns, iv. 482, and note. 
Pulyhi'is, bis account of tbe Roman legions, 
i, 15. Of Byzantium, ii. 176. Of the 
Itflman treaty with Carthage, v. 8, note. 
Of the kines of Pontns, vi. 240, note. 
Polycarp, a proo; that Christianity was 
adopted at an early period by. men of 
talent, ii. 81, note. Uis XIartyr'dom, 115, 
note; 129, note. 

Pflyenelet, his excessive zeal, ii. 128. note 
Polytheism, its flux and reflu.x with Theism, 
according to .Mr. Hume, iii. 304, note. 
See Paganism. . . ‘ 

Pomitrinm of Rome, iv. 413, note. Mis- 
taken by Rionzi for an orchard, vii. 398, 
note. 

Pompeianus, Claudius, refuses to witness 
tlie c.xhibitioDs of Commodtis, i. 125. 
Pompeins Grosplms, the friend ot Horace,- 
i. 17, note. , 

Pompey, his absolute power in the East.'L 
62, ,-uid note. Increased the tributes, 
202, .and note. His palace at Rome, 
usurped by M . Antony, possessed by tbe 
Gordians, 222, and note. Ills conquest 
of Mithridates, iv. 482. Ponnded Colonia, 
on the Lycus in Pontns, xi. 240, note: 
His theatre at Rome repaired by Tlieo- 
doric, iv. 267, 263, note. ' Its state in the 
time of Pozgio, vii. 444. : 

Pompey, nephew of Anastasius, foments 
the cirens-factions at Conslantinople, iv. 

. 307. Sitlfers death, 309. 

Pomponius Ltelns, his enthusiasm and pos- 
session of tlie pedeMal of Claudian’s 
statue, iii. 390, note. His perseentioni. 
vii. 258, note. , • . ■ - 

Pomponius Mela, his account of Mauritania, ; 

vi, 78, note. ' ■ _ . 

Pompline marshes, Ctesar projects a cand 
through them; they are drained by Tra- 
jan, lii. 434, nofe. Again under the 
' auspices of Theodoric, iv. 371. 

Pontifex Maximus, the office assumed by 
Augustas, b 87. Held by all the emperoi s 
after his time, even by Constantine aud 
, his successors, ii, 461 ; iii,' 210, note; 27& 
Ita origin, 273, lioto. 
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Prtccienqj, rcjnlaied by tlie laws of the 
. cnTperors, ii." 199. Tbat of Valeiitinian 
raiifirnicii by Gratian, 200, note. Regu- 
lated in the Eastern empire, vi. 199. 
FreleiUnalhn, a Mahometan doctrine, r. 
470, 494. 

Frefecl, Prtetorian, his ofEce created by 
b'evems, i 159. His duties and powers, 
ii. Changes made by Diocletian and 
Constantine, ii. 205. Succeeded by the 
count of the domestics, 229. The office 
continued in Italy by Thcodoric, ir. 2G4. 
Altered, in the East by Justinian, 321, 
note. .Its insensible decline afterwards, 
ri. 200. 

Frefects of Rome and Constantinople, ii. 
207. Of Egypt, i. S2. Retained the 
name of Au^istal, and their extraordi- 
nary pwrers, ii. 210. 

i’ffrprarire, 'imperial, its limits not easily 
■ defined,!. 67-' .Extended by new m.axims 
fa-tbe (jide of Sevems, 161. Made de- 
*- spctlc by Diocletian, 455. 

Fresistere, among the primitive Christians, 

. their office, if. 51. Sec Seniors. . 
FresentSf diplomatic, of the Roman Re- 
• puhlic, i. 317, and no/e. Of tlie Ryz,an- 
tine court' to Attiia. ui. S6S. To his 
■officers,- 570. Of Theodoric to other | 
Icings, iv. 255.. Of Hamn-al-R.ishid to 
Charlemagne, v. 412. Of Otho to Xice- 
phortis, tfi. 20f. Of the snltan of Egypt 
to Timour, vii. 185. .Bridal, of Adolplins 
to Placidia, iii. 456._ Of Timour to the 
brides of bis grandsons, viL167.. 
Frfsi^ins, despoiled Bv Constantine, the 
commander of Spoleto, iv..423. 

Eresler Join, stories concerning him, v. 

_ {SCO. Klian of the Kcraites, yii.* 117, and 
•' stole. 

- 'Fries tfey, lb-., the tendency of his opinions, 

. ■vi'255, siale: ' ’ , 

■ ■■.Fiies'ls, no tfstinct order of men among 
the ancient pagans, ii 67, 367. 
Frim'ogenTture, the prerogative of, nnknown 
to the Rom^ law, T..C6. 

Fsinei oi the Senate (Princeps Senatfls), 
■•tltlh btitnguslns, i 60, and note. Held 
' hyTacitns, SS9,’ no/e. 

?i4«re'.orthe waters, in Persia, his office, 

• . ir.' 405, note. 

■' FriiiliFy, the art .of, almost invented in the 

fy.'s.,'! OUT EC- 

into barbarism, 

- ' ■ ■ I to the Cliinese, 

' ■ Inrope, V 40, and 

,7»- note. Its improvement nnd results, vii 
• -■.■ 257, and note. 

'•‘'Frisco, wife of Diocletian, banished by 
Maxlmin, i. 506. Pnt to death by Lici- 
■ ■ nins, 507- Had been converted to Chris- 
• tianity, ii 142. 

Frisciati, one of the seven philosophers, 
w ho went to Persia, iv. 355. 

Trticillian, bishop of Arila in Spam, put to 
death for he-esy, iii 233. 


Fsisnts, an engmeer -who defended Byran 
tium against Severus, i 154, and nci 
Frisais, Thrasea, pul to death liv Caracalla. 
i. 171."' • 

Frisais, Helridios, his patriotism and fate, 
i 171, note. 

Fsisais, brother of flic emperor Pliilip, 
revolts against Dednj, i. 313. 

Frisais, *one o( the 2»eo-Platoni^t sophists, 
perscented ’by the Christian minister.-i, 
li 523, note. TTith Julian in Persia, 
iii. 42. 

Frisais, a general under Maurice, victorions 
against the Avars, v. 159. Marries the 
daughter of the emperor Phocas, 160, 
and note. (Called Crispns by many.) 
Sec Ciisvus. 

Frisais, the historian, accompanied the 
embassy to Attiia, iii. 551, note. His 
. description of the Hnns, 564. A native 
; of Paninm, in Thrace, 549, note. 

Ftiidf, the Goth, slain by I'raritta, iii 2CS. 
Froia, widow of the prefect Petronius Pro- 
bus, her friendship with Jerome, iii 132. 
Her flight from the sack of Rome, 445, 
Frobote, or Prolatio, a material idea of di- 
vuie generation, ii 402, note. 

Probus, the. bravest of Aurelian’s generals, 
i 3/5. Conquers Egypt, 377- "Defeits 
Elorianns, and obtains the empire, 395. 
Success of his arms, 393. Constructs a 
wall from the Rhine to the Danube, 402, 
Plants colonies of Barbarians, and intro- 
dnees them into his army, 403. '■ Over- 
comes rebellions, 405. 'Celebrates his 
triumph at Rome, 406. His disdpline, 
407. Is murdered, 4US. 

Trobus, Petronius, pnetorian prefect of lUv- 
ricum, preserves Sirmram from the Qua Ji, 

. iii. 131. Husband of Jerome’s friend, 
Proba, 132, and note. 

Frobiis, Sicorins, Ids embassy from Diocle- 
tian to Is'arses, i 446. 

Probns, head of the Jjiicu, in the time of 
Gratian, iii 401, and note. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, added to the 
Kiecne Creed by the council of Toledo, 
iv, 152, and note. Subject of dispute 
between the Latin and Greek Churches, 
■vi 524. 

Frocessians, solemn, of Elagahalns, i 184, 

- Triumphal, of Aurelian, SSO. Of Diode- 
tian, 450. Of Constantine, at the foun- 
dation of his new city, ii 185. At -its 
dedication, 195. Of Constantins at Rom^-V 
303. Of Honorins at Rome, iii. 357,' 
Of Theodoric at Rome, iv. 267. Of Beli- 
sarins at Constantinople, 365.- Of Hera- 
clius at Constantinople, v. 195, Of the 
Eastern emperors, vi 205. Of.tlietrades 
of Samarcand before Timour.Tii. 1 87. Of 
Mahomet II. at Constantinople, 328. , 
Frocida. See John. 

Proetus, story of his brazen mirror, iv. 329. 
iVochij, the Platonic philuiopher of Athens, 
his superstition, ir. 354, 



Ffc-'/wr, qTiT>toT of Jn?t;n tnd fr:pii«3 
of Ju'tiijr.tn, IV. iST, rdiI iwc.V. Prc'cati 
the a']'jj)lion of Nn»hin*j», 

Pr fccHnefus, p.n of the I’rjjy'ntis, 

ii. IVj. lls TT.'trhlc quarries. Ie7, VsltX 
cf t)sc crown Knd* in the ilnis.oa of the 
empire, vii. 4. not^. 

ProcoiLjvhcf the senate, their hnnwraV.e 
character, L nud w'l.V. Of Asia, 
Acimia, and Africa, their ofT.ce, iL .'JO. 
Itutics of the o2lcc descrif>eJ l»v Vlplan, 

210, tfifr. 

Pto^cpia, wife of Michael T-, r. T.Oa. 

Proc^/iKS, a km'Tnan of Julnti, ferres In 
the I’critatj war, iii. If5. Cojidurts h\* 
Inntrai, 5S, from the s^lJicm 

font to fcire him, 70. UooUs, 71* U 
ticfcatcd and l>ehni!'*<l, 74. 

Prof-rjAvj, a falhcr-in.Iatr of the emperer 
Valens, one of the j*ad;res of Titnaalnj, 
i.i. iSS. Sec al«o iV/ro«ittr. 

Trjcopxtii, father of the emperor Antlic- 
Kiius, iv. 75. 

the W^lorian, his recoont of 
Jczdcirenl'a pnnrJian'hip of Tlie<Ki')«ius 
IK. isi. 570. llis aernunt of the Jrnnhs. 
iv. ISO, Ihl, nr, Us. Of Britain, i'lO, and 
njfrt. Character cf his Trorh*. COO. and 
noUs, Becomes tccrctarj to Ilch^arins. 
SC3. Ills rintliwtion of t!te rohlicr* of 
Iris o^n time, SCO. IVilca rc«pectin;r 
the ^^^‘sajctxr,, tK, natr. Ilti acoauat 
of the death of Atnal-vcntha, r.^u. 
His prficeedinTs durinjr the «ic?c of 
Borne, 419. Hts faMcs respecting the 
Ileruli and Thule, Mentions 

the Goths and Unna as nti^hhonra, 41% 
nate, TliccmcUivinf Barbarian srarfarc 
inaijmfscdhr him. jy^n/.V. Huarc^iiiit 
of the trouiiica of Afr.c.i, <97. mfr. lla. 
cape from Cartlnse, 49a. Pcsenbea the 
desolation of Africa. 5'Jl, and n,-.u. Tlic 
great pU^ie, 55K His opinion of rch- 
gious cootmTcrip, r. 21-1, and n-u. 

rr.>nxfiajLf, the Rnman law s**ct. v, GO. 

Pt'^ltis, Ids character, and rcbelUcn 
onin?: Probu^ in Gaul, i. 4iV». 

Prvciilat, son of Tatisn, l>clrAird liv the 
artificea of Rcfious and murdered, m. 
GIO. 

Pr:>Jl!;lf3\n ancient hiatorj.af ldlce^pUcal 
ef’hiiion of, li .'^59. 

Profest'TS, thf*f salaries, i, 73, and n.-fr; 

/'17» IV. GSn. 

Pnfulvnis, hrutcr.ant of Valcna in the 
liothic war, lii. 177. ; 

rr-miicr, nuder «hat c:rrani?tas«:s the 
r.r>r.t;in law enforced the fujf.lnicnt cf, t. 
72. 

Tni«'.cr*rrnfral rf the infanlrr 
under Tlicoiosiui, nnnrl br Bahnus, i... 
510. 

Pf.pfrlycf PoTf.n c:*Jccn« f rst Tu'-3«^tfd 
to n gereril tr.''ntr‘, i. C'd. ^ 

fromii, 2'’7. Ver-mal, tt» ‘/rirnixirizV., ' 
t. Cl. Two l;ndi in B'owe, Lj» d.i* 


I tir.m:«h^3, f t, tnd 'i-fr. Tr.hrrit'^d 'y 
I 5a'rr««:'yn, f.j, cf by v 

yPr'f\teVf tr.ost rrhtd on by 't3 » 
j Clmrlnn*. tope.ic the d;tjn»' <,rr.r. ''*f 
[ their fa.:!:, h. ^1, and r'lc. A‘i 3,> ' It 
j Juhan's LT^st p.(wcrful argume.*.’.*, 

*( U. 

\ Pn‘7>\rii, cr teachers of the rrlm:’.;re 
1 Church, ih fO. 

PfM ..B/tr, cr Sf.\ of Miyracn. tmvrrf-d hr 
ti.c Gotha. i. .V.O. Its eitr:;t and n-' t i;. 

I ii. l^’-h 5*lcrr of f.ih, I**-! The 

tide cf Cot.iiastir-'.plc ettrrdi r» 
thorr, 1^^. Its CitT**! p’s!:;d'T'‘d bv 
llic Snr*ec3», VI. 11 3. Traw,rfr4 by ll ? 
Grtt tjf the fourth cruisde, By the 
Catalan*. Tii. 77. 

Pfcsti/nUs licensed hr & tax, ii. 2t7, an! 
nc>U. 

Profref.'Ti.tvro telrct C'arr.pat.ie* rf ruttd*, 
ii- 279. . 

rr.;fTnBr, pntriarrh ef Alriandris, I/i van. 

lent d-;th, r. 2.tj, ar.d 
PrdfsUttlJ, ihilr Ttv'.vtaiite <ppr^»*>*n 
not cnn‘i*tcnt with th* of «• 

p.rirr.sl:vc Chnstians, ii. 2t0. I’jip- ,t\. ■'i 
ot their iium'ver to t!;M cf the (>:!• t, 
iuVrance. at the hc'T.ntf.v.s (f tH<. 
centorj, SI"', «4fr. Ihrir *'?■,! iupp<-»«rd 
to hare npirravalrd t!.e ficV: of Ih’*:e 
the army of Clnrlet 44r, ar, 1 ft !f 
F.tiinatc of ihnr rcfom&tiin cf p v f? 
Ti. 230, and «ifr. 

Prt’t itrlssiC’i, title in the Cretl: err'r*^, vi 
2^/}. 

rrefe/ySf^eirr, ctr.rsiriicT C? TliC Tljf’i!.'** 
tine fuvda. ti 2'*2. 

Pfvf -rffurir, m»>trr of the h'-rse to JV 
CretV rrnpcmr. vi. 2'}2. 

PrctjTrtti‘.rr, lee;rrT»»f thewarir/Vi W 
jurisdicti«mKeitrD?M, VI 2bl.« / * 

rrtr''rJf. the U»>V of, di’plav'k rCP>- 
pns* onh<*tirht, n. r‘: .r.' ' * 

Prcrhifcr, of ll-.c Ib-.r.'!! rmp’fe 

i.2K Tl.c'.r rnncrumKit. H. l/it.c J 
• GreeV, 4<>- betr fen the 

f 7>'n*r>ir.dth*?e.nvi%Sl, Tl 

2'*T, Bn'T role, Tlwir i r » 

vercnicnt in the V.me id C^r,iVvt«c% n 
2B>. Bcirulaticn f the jp'J' •i:t:u:;rt 
end e^ndori ot ihrlr p-r err. rv. 21K ; 
J’n'irMiitts. hi* a^’t-nuni nf t) r ’jan * * 

pirar.ism hr tic Srivte, Vi. 27/, 


Pn'Sr plandrrcd Vy tl.c GV.Vf, I.GT.t, 

fi'VthS 

Prussia, fupp'^rd rx’.rmt:'-* 'f tt " C*- 
L G'*3. its cnn-jutjt hy t!.* T.*ui 

IkUirr-tr, »4 

Pmssrexs raid to Kstr icinded Vr\ 
- 

Pryp'r. a river, i-app'^f-d to I e r I r 
tLelVniti^T'-*.! 

Pfsl-px. iy’ f1.:ri-7r*f 

Pfff Ij’ia.t! r f- \ t— S’-*. Ii r% '.hf c.'.rf* 

»»- 4-7, -e 
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PtoJemnis, Sffe Acre. mnnler of Galimnis, jii. 131, .Implore 

Plolemxec, lljeir colony of Jeirs at Cyrenc, the clemency of Valentinian, 133. 
i, 32, no/e; h%,note. Their patroiiaje ef 6uai/ra/ur, delivered the first copies of the 
JearniDp. and translation of the Hebreir Gospels to the Churches, ii, 18, no/e. 
Scriptures iuto Greet, ii 3, note. Their Qtucstor, history of this office, ii 224. 
colony of Jews at Alexandria, 393. In- haarlodecimans. See Ar.dmm. 
troduce the worship of Serapis, and Qwerini, Kicholas, obtains the holv crown 
found a libratr in his temple, iii. 2S5, of thorns, vii. 29. 
and no/e. Their intercourse with Home, Question, criminal, how exercised, under 
V. 9, note. the Rmnan emperors, ii 230. 

Plolev.y, a Eoman senator, leads the peo- Quindeeemirs, keepers of the Sibylline 
pie amiinstOtho in., V. 424. liooks, iii, 273. 

Pudetilius, an African, abandons Gelimer, Qi/in/i/mne, bishop of P.odez, iv, 174. 

iv. 352. . Quintilian brothers, Jlaiimus and Condia- 

Pugione, Prefect h, Clcanderis office, i 121, ntis, their history, i 116. 

no/e. Quintilitts, brother ol the emperor Claudius, 

Pulcheria, sister of Thcodosins theYoun^er, his ineffectnal effort to succeed liim, i359. 

her character and administration, iii 512. Quintus Curtius, an attempt to decide the 
Her lessons to her brother, 514. Her ape in which he svrote, i 240, no/e. 
contests with the empress Eudocia, 51 8. Quirites, the effect of that word when given 
Is proclaimed empress of the East, on to soldiers, i 193, note. 
the death of Theodosius, and marries 
ilarcian, 531. Her death and canoniza- E 

tion, iv. 73. Her support of Cyril against 

. Kestorius, V. 222, 225, note. Sacea, Harnn al Bashid’s favourite palace 

Pule Rudlar, or Hyrcanian rock, supposed at JCicephorium, vi 153. Togrul Beg’s 
by some to be the Caspian gates, v, 145, visit and inauguration, 369, 
and no/e. - jSodngmirKJ, or Eadagast, invades Italv, iii 

Pvtlani, descendants of the crusaders in 364. Besieges llorcnce, 363. Is ds- 
■palestiue, vi 463, note. fcaled and beheaded, 370. 

Pttnishnenls, under the Roman law, v. 77. Palagast, a deity of the Obotrites, Si. 364, 
Capital, for nine crimes, 78. Abolished, note. 

6l, Revived, &3. Rigorously inflicted Eediger, a supposed ting of the Varni, 

by the Christian emperors, 87. Penalty ‘ compelled to marry a fabulous princess 
of death abolished by John Comnenns, ' of the Angles, iv. 230. 

,. S’. 342, * Baga, or Rei its history and remains, v. 

Ptmjdnh, rivers of the, i 35, note; vii 169, ^ 143, note. One of Togrul Beg’s resi- 

. . and note. ' ‘ dences, vi .303. 

Pi'pienus, or Papienus. See llaximis. Pahdi, caliph of Bagdad, vi 173. 

Purim, the Jewish festival, ii 90, note. Batnutf the first leader of the Hermans 
Purple, Homer’s description of death by ' in Italy, vi, 304, note; 305. 

- that colour, applieil by Julian to his own Eamadan, the month obsen ed as a fast by 
situation and fears, ii.- 306, and note. the Mahometans, v. 479. 

. The royal, or imperfal’ colour of the Bamusio (or Bhamnusus) Paolo, his history 
andents, iv. 311. Porphyry, the same of the Eatin war against Constantinople, 
word in Greek, lined the” apartment in vi 573, note. 

which the princes were horn at Constan- ' Bundo, a chieftain of the AUemanni attacks 
tinople, 'v. 322. Purple chamber of tlie iloguntiacnm, iii. 96. 

. emperor Theophflas, ri, 197. . Basaphe, a Syrian toirn, receives the name 

Puipurius, his vehemence against Cacilian, of Serpopolis, v. 152, note. 

ii. 354, Ko/e. . , Balionah, or Procurators, supplied the 

Pyrrhic, or martial, daricuof the Romans, place of Qnufors, in the imperial pro- 
. j. 13. Vinces, ii. 225, note. 

Pyrrhus, spread the fame of Roman valour Balionaricm Imperii, L 202, note. 

in Greece, v. 9, note. Baxenna, a station for the Eoman fleets, 

Pythagoras, state of Jlagna Grseda in his ■ L 23. Besieged by Maximian, 450. Its 
age, vi. 293. early history, hi. 359. Construction of its 

Putheas, his navigation, i 306, note, hartour and fortifications by Augustus, 

Pythian games, restored by Julian, at SCO. Made by Honorins the scat of the 
Delphi, m 499. IPestcm empire, 361. Paul, brother' of 

• Orestes, defeated and slain there, iv. 96. 

Q Odoacer takes refuge there, 252. Be- 

sieged by Theodoric, 253. He makes it 
Qua/li, their invasion repelled by M. An- his residence, and cultivates an orchard 
toninns, i. 297. Their inroads'punished there, 269. The Goths retire within its 

by Dinstantins, ii. 310. Revenge the walls, 422. Surrendered to Belisarins 



VtO, Ilf T.x^rclizfe est\hlishtd lxS&r» 
fe»,5S4. IUd:sirict*,T.llC. Attac*:e4ltj' 
a fleet of theKHatcm erapirt. 57&. TaVca 
hr the Lomh^rd^; from them bx the 
Veneliana ; and airm’n hy the lyimWdi, 
363, Given b» Pepin to the popes, 591. 
^yaujnd of Tohlousc. the cnissdcr, hU 
character, rL4-2. His route to ConsUu- 
linnple, 423, His !*o!il behaviour ihtrr, 
434. His conduct at Antioch. 4 jl. At 
Jerusalem, 459. His dcalit, 4C0, no/c. 
Unyrr.ond, count of Tn}>oii. accused ©r 
treachery, Ti.49S. His conduct at Tibe- 
rin*, 497, and no^e. 

tioyniH, Ahb6. liii tnistaVes, ii. 3 Cj, nofe. 
UazU, an eminent physician of Arabia, vi. 
HO. 

I2cf>(is, the mfnt inveterate, arc a persecuted 
sect, vi. 243. 

lUcared^ ilie flr?t Catholic Iclnz cf Spain, 
converts his Gothic suljjccls, it. I5I. 
7i/cAj«nuj, ^5 of Ihc Suevj, in Spain, 
iv. S5. 

R/d Sea, decay of its trade, ir. 310. Tlireal 
of the Copts to turn the vi*alcrs of the 
J»ile into il, v. 270, tioU. Origin of its 
name; first fn’vfn to the Persian Gulf, 
430, note. Canal to unite it with the 
>*ile, vi. C8, note, 
tUformalim. Sec VrolettanU. 
lie^et, mwnfn? of the word, iv, 2S2, note. 
JRfpUianus (EciflllisnU'^or ItryaUsnus), one 
of ibe Thirbv 'J'yrants, in Hlrricum, I 
513. Ilnd HntoUni in bn fcntce, 547* 
note. Praiseil hy Claudius II., 3»7. 
ItepiUa, wife of Hcrodc* Atlicus. 1. Cl. 
Eeiiinald of CliatiUon. Ms odvcutorcs and 
fate, vi. 49G. aud noiet. • 

J?ei, Sec 

lUigninp, the art nf, declared by Pioelctian 
to be the mo«t dilflrult of all, i. 4C3. 
Rfin-derr, driv cn northward by the iraprove* 
menl of chmstc, i. 274. 

Iteiste, Ids account of If.c Varangians and 
their commander, vi. 27^, note. 

Relice, the worship of, introduced by tbcj 
monks, ill. 297. A S'aluahlc carpo of,’ 
imported from Contlanlinopic by l/roii 
IX, of Frarcc, vji. SO. 

Rentgius, bUbop of llbeimi, converts Clous, 
iv.'lGa. 

Jtemiaxxie, master of the cfCcrs, his rorrup- 
tioh, ill. 114. 

RoiaiiLX Profaturus I'n'^cridus, Ms ebi- 
i racier of ^lius, iv. 3. 
lUntieU, Major, value of his nJ.aps and 
mctr.O’rs, iv. S15, nete. Hi< error re- 
iprctinj: rahbolhrv, vi. 550,*!rfr. Hit r.i> 
vert of the Penjauh, i.35 ; v;i. K.y, 
Riyntance, its opcfuticm nmonj the f ntei- 
tivc Chnslian*, u. 40. 

Homan. Us r'jmc preened Under 
the empire. I ^l. H- 1 ' rr s cc:.'*ca1ed 
absolute tn^narcliv, Its tUMter.n- 
f.nrd to the Latm pm-, is*'“fa tilci the 
diUsiaiLCf the cmp:rc, b. 4‘t3. 


Ret mvRftpi and r.cc manrlpi. Ste .Vf.t. 
eiftun .ni.d 1‘ryfrly. 

R/jicm, orKoili-oi. a hero of Pe:»',->n ?o- 
mance, iv, 4'»7, r.vte. ?ec Rrifrx, 
i?er«rrrffi-fl from tlic deed, as*i^rtp-J to be 
I col unromm'.’n in t)ic S''r;nd rr;.liirj, 

I ii. 37. Of the i-.-iy, d.ibclicrrj by .‘•trc- 
s.us, 361, n'-de. The d -ettSre* snicr- 
by the r.::ypiiii,J, nod «d:’; Ud by 
JIahomet, V. 4Sl.* 

' J2e/i/!fitM,acofah5tAnt in the Roman tn« 
pbithcatrc, i. 125. 

2Ute, C.irdift-il de. his dcXTiptlon cf a 
conclave, vii, 576, n‘ief. 

JlfTCKtir cl He Homan tmpirc, i 1^2. Its 
collcrln>a.ji.2."f. Of the rfr^p're, 

iv, 320. Of the churrli. its di^tribct.'cn, 
il. Cl. II? incrcafr, S7‘'». Its rap^eif-n? 
acquisition and minpphrsti'm, in. f9. 
Of the mcnastenes, ir. 133. Of the 
c.ihph?,\i. 139. 

Rf:tr!nta% itl situalicn, it 162. 

RJiafia detentyd, i. 27. Hs frcnliert tc. 

cured by Prubu*, .39S. 
/lAar/ifrr.thercrs'an ytnerr!, dtfcatcl tn 1 
Idled bv Heracj.ns, v. IW. 

Rf.eyinA Columns, tfic tiireme s/ubhern 
4».3inl of Italy, V. llC, n-te, 

Ilhfthra, an anntr.l temple of tlic Obotritr^. 
jh. 5C4, note. 

Rhrfone, the study of, rf>r.ycn!al to A pf 7 -'a‘ 
hr stale, iv, rDl, ^ 

Rf.iar, the Gallic fronJicr cf fhe cfnprr, 
i. 25. Often frojfn, 274* .4nlmperfrrt 
harrier eja’cst Uie I rar.Vt, 32.>, ' Seturj i 
hv Pn>bu*, 399. Its f'^rtrcfsrs ar** fths. 
blished ht Ih'JcloJian, 412, Tlrertcm^s 
crossed hy Jul.an, ». *^2. Xfw t-Tts 
ff>n»tnjftr;3 hy him on i’s b'nVi, rib. 
Twice more rrrf?»inl hyhi*“t. 472. rc?{»» 
fird by VaVnluaiu, lii. Vf. Pn'ieetrd 
by the Vrar.V*. "72. C5;l'irat‘''M ..f j’« 
bsalf, 373. The harri'T fl? ?:t*y t'T'Wn ■ 
Ihroush, .374 Htt'rmer.t ^d tl.b Ir;-: k« 
In its I'-wrr distrie's, u. 9. 

Rfuyfrt sjsjtcd by hr/ nrtikqualr, fv. tt*<, 
ntlr, T>1 en by Co'^«»r>'V^I.,y I7.*. It? 
h’.story or.d Ca'.^sua, \i. 54 ’ Trlrr.n y 
the li^is; itall'TS, unQ tke’-rTr*) )-t 
m.\n, s:i. 142, end « te. >er 
Jltyme^iXi hMlr-m enpn, Si 319 . 
JllyKiaevt, n ruff f f A«'.s MiT.f-r. t. Td,2. 
Rtaliy flbnu AHuri. {}.e U'v.i. 

IT. 29 , ti??e; VI, 

J24ff.iirJ I. of I.tpivd, Tfd*T''S tlT r?l “* 
l-iVrn by Jrrry'^r— ,. tj. > •! 

ilnjrayt? in the third cru»i Jc, ij 7 . .\r. 

r;'t* at Arre, i.hf 

cf theGirtf-r. b'T, r.je H.? 

Ti.r h!4» il C*fru« p*'.*; by I m 
to L’i? ‘.:c*n, hoC li/^ to uo-cr- 

laVc cr.* :hrT frot?’!*, 

RjeUfici C-rrr’reatcr, l.;» hJer^rr fhsr»''. 
trr, j i. 477, 

h;s »rJs\c- tytiist thrOytl f, \ 

177. ib7. 
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XticsTrer, connt, deposes A'itns, iv/57, 
Bnises Majorian to the throne, 59. Pro- 
motes a sedition apiinst him, C5. Orders 
tlie senate to elect Libius Secerns, and 
reisns in his name, C9 Rcqnests Leo to 
appoint an emperor of the West, 73. 
Aclcnowledgts .tnthemias, and marries 
Ills daughter, 7C. Qnarrels srjth him, 
S9 Supports Olvbrins, 90. Sacks home, 
kills Anthemins, and dies, 93. 
il/mri, JTicholas Gahn'ni, his oririh, /iL 
.39G. Education and early life, .397. 
'fribnne of Rome, 400. His "ovcmmcnl, 
403. Respected in Italy, 401. Celebrated 
by Petrarcb, 403. His follies .and sices, 
4QG. His coronation, 409. Defeats the 
nobles, 413. Is e.rpelled from Rome, | 
414. A jprisoner at Avignon, 41G. Re- I 
turns to Rome as Senator, 417. Is as- 
■* sassinated, 418. 

JUmini. See Comcils. A treaty negotiated 
there rrith Alaric. iii. 433. Deposition 
of Attains, 437. Taken from the Goths, 
besieged bv them, and defended by John 
the Sanguinary, iv, 433. 

JlimlJo, of Tasso, a fabnlons hero, vL 433, 
note. 

JtiolhBmm, a chieftain of the Armorican 
'Bretons, mistaken, for a British prince, 
r, iv. 2k9,«o/e. .i]>. . ' 

■ EipailU, the hermitage of Amadeus VIU. ' 

or Felix V„ vii. 340, and note. 

Jitpuorwiii, i'raaks, svho Jived on the banks 
. ,o'f the.RhIne, join the army of AttSa, iv.. 

• ■' IS, and. note. Their code' of latrs, not 
, diircrent.in substande from tbe Salic, 

1S3, and nates. 

Hoads, Eoniaii, their construction and ei- 
tent, i. C7. 

.H'oiert. See Gniseard. 

.'Polerl of Courtenay, emperor of Constanli- 
r. nople,vii.23; iJisv^eafcnessanddeath.SI. 
■.^Robert of Paris, fiis b'eharionr at the court 
'.'of Constantinople, yi. 4.35. 

‘Eoiert, count of Hatiders, his character 
’ .and engagement in- the fimt cru-sade, vi. 
431, Obliged to bega dinner, 449.. He 
rtlnm; to-the'Wesf, 460. 

Eclerd, diike of Konnandy, his character 
. and engagement in the first ernsade, vi. 

- .4-31.- IVfthdmivs and is recalled by the 

- censures of tbe Church, 449. His return 
to Sormandy, 4B0. .Makes his.cbapl-rin, 

• Arnulf, first .^liarch of Jerusalem, 401, 

- note. 

Eoiert, khig of h'aples-, obtains ornaments 
for his citv from the mins of Rome, rii. 

• -454. 

Eoderie, supplants the sons of Witiia, and 
is elected king of tbe Goths in Spain, vi. 
83. His straggle against the Saracens, 

• 91. Defeat at XerM and death, 93, 
Eoderie, archbishop of Toledo, father oi 
Spanish historv, vi. 83, nuie. 

Eoderioo de Lima, Portuguese envoy to 
Abyssinia, v, 2i 9, note. 


Eodoslo, Tfllehardonin’s retreat afierBalrl. 
win's defeat and captirity, sii. 16, and 
note. Residence of Jolin PaJEcologu*. 
156. ■ 

Eodugtine, her character, in Rowe’s Pmyal 
Convert, perhaps suggested by tbe i’n(. 
probable adi'cnture of an Anglian princess 
in Procopins, iv, 331, note. ~ 

Eagatians, a Donatist sect.-ii. 391. 

Eager, count of Sicily' lu's exploits,- and 
conquest of that island, vL 330.' 

Rogp-, son of the fonner,-the first king of 
Sicily, vi. 3 41. His military achievements 
in Africa and Greece, S44. 

Eager de Tlor. See Ttor. 

Eager de Loria. Sec Lotia. . 

Eomon Empire, the series of its revolutions 
divided into three periods, Anthor^s Ere- 
fare, xxxii. Its prosperous condition to 
the death of Marens Antoninus, i. 1. 
Its military establishment, 10. Itsnavy, 
23. Its p'rorinces, 34. Its extent, 34. 
Its principles of government, 35. Its 
popnlation, 56. Its cities, 64. Its agri- 
cultnre,69. Trade, 72. General felicity, 
74. Degeneracy,?/. Sts Emperors, Em- 
pire, East and Jf'est, . 

Eomon People, their dread of tbe sea, L 23, 
and note. Held Barbarian languages in 
contempt, 47, note. Hated the title of 
king, andw-ere deceived by an image of 
civil liberty, 95. Their love of spectacles 
and pomp, 414. Their indomitable spirit, 
iii. 397, and note. Knmberoftheirdtircns 
at the time of tbe second Pnnic war, 
393, and note. Their frequent and ca- 
pricious tumults, 416. Their idleness, 
4l7. Tlieir first intercourse with the 
Greeks, v, 9. and note. Their proneness 
to blocdshed, 83, and note. Their cha- 
racter in tbe twelfth centnir, drawn by 
Bernard, vii. 351. Their ignorance and 
crednhfy, 463. 

Bomania, name given to the remnant of 
the Roman empire, vL 479, note; vii. 5, 
note, 8, 147, 193. 

Bomnniis I., Eecapenus, emperor of the 

, East, V. 323. Marriage of his grand- 
danghter, Maria, to Peter, prince of the 
Bul^rians, vi 203. His defeat and in- 
tena'ew irith their king, Simeon, at which 
this alliance is contracted, 261. - - , 

Bcmoniu 11^ son of Constantine Porphy- 
rbgenitns; his short reign, v. 32.3. Mar- 
ries Bertha, danghter of Hugo, king of 
Italy, vi. 203. His second wife Theo- 
phano, 210. Their danghter, Theophnno, 
wedded to Otho IE of Germany, and 
Anne to Wolodomir of Russia, il. 

Eomamis ITT. Argvrus, poisoued by Zoe, v.. 
331. ■ ' 

Eomanus TV. Diogenes, is defeated and 
taken prisoner by .Alp Arslan, ri. 376. 
His treatment, ddiverance, and death, 
377. ' . . 

Eomanus, count of the domestics, com 
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Unilds a clinrcli at Clialccflon, 311, 605. 
Opprc'scs the Kast, 314. Conspiracy 
ogainst him, 315. Breads the arrival of 
Siiliclio. 317. Is put to death hy Gainas, 
322. His tretcheiy, 330. 

Hvjrnui, a presbyter of Aquileia,persccntcd 
by Jerome, iii. 343, and note. 

. Jliipa, Sp. Candiius, his divorce, v. 54, note. 
Sugians,- a tribe among the confederate 
•, bands of Italy, iv. 93. Tlieir territory in 
Konctim, beyond the Banuhe, conquered 
by Odoaccr, 1(14. Said to have followed 
the Saxons into Britain, 215. 

Sugitas, or Boas, leader of the Hnns, and 
Iricnd of .dJiius, iii. 549. On his death 
leaves the command to his nephews, At- 
tila and Bleda, 550. 

Simic characters, the opinion of Celsius 
respecting them, i. 278, note. 

7?npi6iij, dc, or dcs Roches. See Teter. 
Jtiiric, or Boric, founder of the Russian 
• . empire, liis early liistoiy, vi. 274, and 
1 . note. 

' iJiijiiim. See Batilu. 

Jiutaia, probable derivation Of its name 
from the Roxolani, iii. 163, note. Arrival 
of Rune, and establishment of his dy- 
nasty, vi. 276. Its geography, 278. Its 
trade, 280. Its naval e,Tpeditions against 
-Constantinople, 282.. Its conversion to 
■■■' 'Christianity, 239; Completed by H'olo- 
domir, 291. Serids money for the repairs 
. . of St. Sophia', at Const.antiiiople, vii. 103, 
note. Biscord of its princes, and con- 
* ' quest by the. Golden Horde, 129, and note. 

■ Ravaged by Tiiao.ur, 167- isrepresented 
hy its nrlniale at the council of Ferrara, 

- 230. Refuses to concur in the union of 
the Churches, 265; 

Knatam, the ,Persiaa general, commands 
' ag.'iiiist the , -Arabs, vi, 11. Is slain at 
•■’f.a<Iesia,12. ■ - • 

' Znatan, a Persian nobleman, his sense of 
' • the danger to he apprehended from des- 
•potic power, i.-107. 

prince of Segestan, his fahulons 
erploits, probably-founded on real bistoiy, 
t. 261, note. > - 

£«jficmun' daughter of Symmachus, and 
wife 'of-Iloetbins, saved wlien her hus- 
hand’was put to death, iv. 283. Rescued 
by Totila at the taking of Rome, 512. 
Bn-Uicua, Comes.scliolanorum, serves with 
Romanos in theeipedition against Italy', 
iv. 262, note. ■ 

Sutiliua Kumatianus, Claudius, date of his 
Itinerary, iii. 458, note. See Cgpraria. 

- S. 

. 

Satieane, or Homerites, visited by missio- 
. narics from Constantins, ii. 366. Meriaba 
an impoitant city in tlieir country, v. 
4-12, note. ' ^ 

Caiaria, one of the towns where Sererus is 
said to have been p.' oclaimed, i I45,«ofe, 


Sahatmt, a lake in Hungary, i. 488, note. 
SabelUua the heresiarch, his opinions after- 
ward adojited hy his antdqonists, ii. 4(lk 
His doctrine of the Trinity, 406. The 
Sabelliaiis unite with ihe Tritlieists, at 
Hie conncil of Nice, tp overpower the 
Ariaiis, 409. 

Sabiana, their astronomical mj'thology, v, 
459. ' 

Saliniitn ohtain.s the command ol the East- 
ern primnces from Constantins, ii. 321. 
Sabinian, general of the East, is defeated 
by Thcodoric the Ostrogoth, kiug of Italy, 
iy. 261. 

Sahiniana, the Roman law'-sect, v. 30. 
Sabinua, Flavius, elder brother of Vespa- 
' siati, i. Ill, and note. 

Sabinua, Flavins, the son, -put to de,alh by 
his cousin Bomitian, i. 111. 
Sabhin9,vrro*e:e'-'v. f’. 1, it. ■ .'iax- 
imin’.s i to c - 1 i!:-,! ; ■ of 

'the C:.r:;!;iai,.s, n. 165, 

Sabrata; a city' of the African Tripolis, in, 
113. 

Saccte, or Saca;, a tribe of central Asia, 
au-viliarics of Hormuz, i. 441, note. Sup- 
posed by some to bare been ptogemiora 
of tlie Saxons, iii. VSl.’note. 

Sacrifeea, pagan, profitable to the minis- 
tering orders, i. 39, note; ii. 102, note. 
King of the, iii. 274 Prohibited by 
- Theodosius, 281. Were preludes to social 
repasts and festive meetings, 291, note. 
Said to have been privately celebrated in 
modern times, vii. 258, no'te. 

Saerifeea, human, alleged to liave been- 
perpetrated hy the Broids, i. 40. By the 
Suevi, 324. By the Huns, iii. 552, aud 
note. Supposed to have been the most 
precious oblation to deprecate public ca- 
lamity, T. 458. Practised by the Arabians, 
ib. Christian captives ofliered by Maho- 
metans, instead of a sabrifice of sheep 
or Iambs, vi. 498, note. 

Sadder, a corruption of the Zendavesta, 
L SbO.no/ea; SoS.nofe. Sanctioned oniy 
the h'ghtest kind of learning, iv, 466, 
note, 

Saddueeea, tlie Jewish sect, their opinions, 

' u. 28. 

Sade, Abbd de, his Memoirs' of Petrarch, 
vii. 391, note. - 
Saffaji. See AUasaidea. 

Sagredo, liis Teiietian History of the Otto- 
mans, vii. 340, note. 

Said, lieutenant of Omar, in the Persian 
war, vi. 13. '. I'i 

Sain, slain for condneting the emhassy c. 
HeracUus to the presence of Cbosroes, 

II7' . ... - 

Sainta, the value of their relics, lu. 300. 
The worship of them infiodnces a popu- 
lar my thology, which res tores polytheism 
304. 

Sttladin: the Jew Maimonides, and men cl 
all religicas Teceived at his court, ii. 4 
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Saraffosm, n moich erected at, by the 
Koreish, ri. 07. Its cniir implores the 
protection of Charleinaene, v. 409. 

Sartar commands the I’crsian army at 
Chalccdon, v, 18C: Procures' the depo- 
sition of Ciiosroes II. 189. 

Sariitraza surprised hv Heraclins at Salban, 
V. 183. 

Sardes, one of the seven churches of Asia, 
ii. 71. Its present state, rii. 143. 

Sardica, conference held there between 
Constautins and Ye.tranio, ii. 3S3. Plun- 
dered by Atfila, iii. 538. See ConaciU. 
Sardinia, an appendage of the Roman em- 
pire, i. 34. ' Subdued by the V.andals, 
IV. 71.' Recovered by ifarcellinus, 80. 
Again conquered by Genseric, 83. Re- 
volts under Godas, GC2. Zano, Gelimer’s 
brother,' sent to reduce it, 370. His 
success, 377- The island is surrendered 
, to an officer of Bclisarius, 3S0. Three 
thousand persons accused of poisoning, 

■ V. 73, note. Remains independent of tlie ' 
Lombards, 118. 

Sarmatians (Sarmatte, or Sauromalre), mis- ! 

taken by Ovid for Goths, i, 47. note. 

. JTot Scythians, 370, and Ignorance 
"■ of the ’Greeks respecting tliem, ih., note. 

Distinguished from Goths,310. Defeated 
' ‘by. Cants, 410. Allies of the Goths, and 
defeated by Coust-antine, 515. Games 
' 'instituted to celebrate this victory, i5., 
note, Manners of the people, ii. 279. 
The same as Sla'vonians; their progress 
■■ svesward, 262, note. Assisted by Con- 
ftanttne against the Gotlis, 263. Pu- 
” nUlied for their ingratitude, 205. Esta- 
bfished bv Constantins in the Lesser 
Poland, 3ll. Sce-Slaroniaas. 

Sarukhan, a Turkish chieftain, conquers in 
.' Anatolia, vif. 141. 

Sams invades the camp of Stilicho, iii. 387. 

! Is received at Ravenna, 4-38. Deserts 
Honorius, joins Jovinas, and is killed by 
‘Adolphus, 465. 

Sbnis, a river of Cilicia, where Heraclins 
tlefedted the Persians, v. 1S5. 

'Sdsima, bishopric given to Gregory of Ka- 
aianzns, iii. 223. 

Sassauides, their dynasty founded in Persia, 

•i. 249, and note. Its extinction, vi SO. 
Satatia,' a seaport of Pampliylia, where 

■ Lonis VII, sheltered the relics of Iris 
army, vi: 481. •' 

Satraps, Parthian nobles, their privneges 
abolished bv Artaxer.xes, i. 201. Origin 
of their power in the first Persian empire, 
265, and note. 

Saturuinus, one of the Thirty Tyrants, re- 
luctantly opposes GalUcnus, i. 345. 
^dturninus, driven into rebellion against 
'■•ProbnJ; 1 405. 

SatunihUis, .a minister of Arcadius, sacri- 
ficed to Gainas, iii. 497. ' 

Satarninus, connt of the domestics, assas- 
slaated by order of Eudocia, iii. olS. 


Saul, a veteran general of Theodosinsi 
serves under Stilicho. iii. 353. 

Saurotnaees, king ol .Armenia, hi. 121. 

Sauees, son of Araurath I., his rebellion, 
viL 153. 

Satape nations, generally indolent and care- 
less, i. 281. Uniform in their character 
and manners, iii. 140. 

Saroy (Sapaudial, part of ancient Ganl, i. 
24. Assigned to the Enrgundiaiis, iv. 6. 
See Anne and Felix V. 

SttteUi, a Roman faniilv, of Sabine race, 
rii. 38S. ' ' 

Saxa llulra. See Battles, 

Saxons, mentioned as assailants of the coast 
of Britain, in the' time of Dioeletian, 
i. 423, note. Rot known to Tacitus, iii. 
It'l ; iv. 220, note. Pound in Ptolemy’s 
map, iii. TOl. Their origin and ett mo- 
logy of their name, 102, note, tlseir 
habits of nav.il war, 103, Afflicted the 
maritime provinces of Ganl in the reign 
of 'I’alcutinian, 105. Unite with the 
Scots and Piets in molesting Britain. 111. 
Are repelled by Theodosius, 112. Their 
conversion to Christianity, iv. 133; r. 1.33, 
405, note. Their conquest of Britain, 
iv. 212. Importance of the event, 213, 
note. Establishment of their sep-arale 
kingdoms, called the Heptarchy, 215. 

. Their Tirehealda, 2)6, note, ^ieir al- 
leged ferocitv and desolation of the land, 

223. Gave tiieirlangniige tothe country, 

224. Fables respecting them, 230. In 
Germany, allies of the lombards, v. 101. 
■Conquered by Charlemagne, iv. 225, note; 

V. 404, note. Their character drawn by 
luitprand, vi. 223. 

Scabitu, or assessors under the Merovin- 
gian race, iv. 189, note. 

Seanderbeg, prince of Albania, his history, 

■vii. 279, 

Searponna, the Allemanni defeated at, by 
Joiinus, iii. 94. 

Seatinian law of the Romans, v. 86. 

Scanms, tlie patrician family, reduced 
under the eninerors, ii. 204, note. .Marcus, 
author of a law which forbade the Ro- 
mans to eat glires, v. 413. note. 

Scepticism, prevalent among pagans, ii. 67. 
Sceptre. See JOicanice. 

Schism in religion, its origin, ii. 16, 

Schools, civil and military, under the mas- 
ter of the offices, ii. 222. Derivation of 
the word, and import of it in the time of 
Charlemagne, v. 3S9, note. 

Science redacible to four classes, vL 145. 
Selaeonians. See Slaronian^ 

Selerena, mistress of Constantine Mono- 
machns, v, 332, 

Sclerus, Bardas, rebels against Basil IL, is 
defeated and pardoned, v. 329. 

Scodra (now Scutari, in -Albania), treaty 
between its prince and the first crusa- ^ 
ders, -vi. 423, and note- 'nelnded in*'^ 
-Scanderbeg’s principality, vii, 282, no/e. - 
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tccfi. ilii*JnrT3i<he3 from th? I’ictt, as men 
of the lull*, ili. 107 . St’.- 1‘icis. 

Sfrii'/tiiafiui try)V Up arms ia D.ilmatm 
>irainst CbuJ'ms. i. 97, 

Sennia, puhlic olLccs of the empirt:, fL 
52l, aufl na/f. 

Serif.tures, Christian, delircrtil to Iht 
Cuarchts in the time of llnUrian. u. IS, 
nott. Comprised in Greek, at a consider* 
ahlc distance from Jcrnsilcm. and tmns- 
latctl into Latin, 70. Onlcrcd hr Lioetc- 
twn lohe.pnhhcly hnmeJ, laL *Vcr»'ons 
of them in oriental ili.*dccts,T. 254, nott. 

Serif turn, Uehrea', tninslatfrl into Grret, 
li. Jl, note. Ilcjecteil hjr the Gnostics, 15. 

Scyrri, a tribe of lluns, dcfratetl ht Ujc 
prefect Anthemins, iii. 512, and note, 
VoriDcd pan of the arm/ cf confcdcratrs 
in lulv, IV, 95. 

Scythinni (Skuthse), ft corrupted and Tnls- 
prunounct-dfurm of GotUi (Gotbi), i. SOlt, 
note. Used hji the Greeks to dcsirnatc 
trihr-s, svhich arc called Goths hy Jor* 
iiandts and I/itin wriiert, S75, note. 
Krroncously applied to Tartars, iit 1S9, 
njfe. See Jfonyoh and Turtari. 

Seliiite, or Siwas, destroyed hr Tiraour, 
\ii. 173. 

sondndaw of count Boniface, his 
persecution hr iLiins, adrcnturcs and 
Uic, ir. 2, and note. , 

Seivtinn, appointed Onkc of Ljrypt hy 
Coftstantfas, (0 infifsh .Athanasrnr, ana 
m.ikc Gcorpe of CajipiJona pntrivch, ii. 
-i-il. Sent by Julian -ftith a detachment 
of hi< army to Nlslhij, iii, 13. Fails to 
ftcconiphsh the object of ln« tnirch, 31. 
Serves under Valcutinlan a^insl the 
Allemaiini, 9G. I^romoted hr' Valrns to 
the rank of tnastcr-pcncmf of li»c in* 
fantry, 1S3. Surprise^ and defeats the 
Gc.th% iL Is killed In the battle cf 
Ilndrianople, 1S7. 

Seloftian, invested srilh the purple hr Id* 
lirothcr Jovjnu*. iii. 463. rut to iTeitb 
liy Adolphus, 46 S 

Sel'istoemior, a title invented hy AWius 
Comnenus for his brother Isaac, ri. IV9. 
Giveu by Jehu Comnenas to hts brothf r, 
V. Sl2. * 

Seheeta'ji, father of Jlohnmd the Garnevide, 
vi. Si^i. 

Secular Games. See (ia^es, 

SecunJtKUs, duke cf Oirliocne, commands 
Julian's rtmtcnartl, iii. 17* 

Seoitor, the adrer^a^ cl the Heticrivt ia 
the floman circuf, i 125, and «c.V. 

Sen, cruelty practiinl on the b;«lop and 
bis chapter by Geoffrey i’lautaptaLl, ru. 
olS, note. 

Sejnlen mainUins its independence for 
many year* ojrainst Tertia, 1. 261, notr. 
An ally of Sapjr at the slept of Amida, 
'* ii. Sis, and nefr. 

Sr^j-ih, an .Vrabian prophetr*!, si. *, p-(e. 

Frjr«rJ, a luruaac of the kbps cf Ak)s- 


finh, r. 2^1, r.'‘fe. Trans'irtions rf rnt 
ct them ivitli the chare:, of K’^mc, 

*i'‘/er. 

Self Ilcchar predict# the fall of Ccr.stan* 
Ijaople, rii. 19r, end n:fe. 

S^J'intia, ftilovrtd to renriin lu the 
contrary to cstAbluhcd rale, i. 177. « 'te. 

SeUen, his pithv srntenee on 
tintioH, r. 0 S 9 , n:te. ILs of 

o27, ft'fe. Of the ti\,rd yen- 
vi. -123, n 't<. 

Seleneia, eapit.nl t-f the Maeedt nian kb::* 
dom of the Srlra-idc*. ilsfitnvjr'n an.! 
history, i. 261. Its mins. tii. 2-. }(*rri''J 
vijih Lte-iphoa the Al Ms-'liyn cf the 
ArT.hs,ii, 1 h n'.lr. See Cuti/h >n. 

Seteuda, it\ Irmrin (or Cihfiah l>cfcnded 
hr three lemons s;r?.:n*t tlie Isauri'n*, ». 
36 . 1 . See C*jw»!rtf/. 

Seleueiles, their era still used in the 
1. 2t9, n-te: 260, note. 

Selettcut Nicatnr, rilrs tuiU ly him. i. 260, 
and note. Fumpui f'mndril ty h'm c:i 
the ruins of Ua;nr, r* 1 1 ', H .fr. 

Seleuevt, Mouut,' Ma?nrnli\is hn'dlr de« 
fcaUtd there, h. 2:*^. an I ' . 

Self*, TribiiriU defeated there, iii. lOl. Ita 
fuslorr, ii., not*. 

StUtn 1.,^ by tfcV.T left the >fsnt’.Ukrs ta*" 
msse«iion of FnTh '*• 

Sei/ulr, the f.tthcf os the >rJjuLh.n dyniitr, 
vi. 367, and ucte. 

Se/Jttliaut, ettabfisfiment of tbrir emp'rt* 
f»T Toprul lU-^, Ti ,“64 Kstrndrd .by 
Alp Ari'an, h7l. Civnixrd by lUVi: 
Sliah, .“.Si. P.vidtd by h'.s S'.ns. 
Foundation of the kirTzd'O cf P.'rim, 
SSt; ♦ C'n'^ucit Cf Jrr*c»*trfa, 

S^'^. Conte»’.s Nritb the cmja->rs, <17, 
au’I note; 4-1?, 4“2, anU n'^te. Ilrckcr 
of their jowtf, 431. Jio'.atr-i state tJ 
lloum. 474. F.xlirpnUd ly the Morals, 
v,l. 12-;. 

v7rMria (Sclyn'-ris) Its sitnaticn, iv. Li's, 
Allotttd Vi Jtd.n ralT<..*’ptis, sU. 
136. Taken by MalnmU lUT.*-':, • 

Semirai^it. said V» Irac intru-.hi'y.d be 
of cunuHiv i;. 222, tf-te. The ic-, Vr r ! 
Mcen fuppoH'l tiD be ccx'Tal»;th kcr,. 
V. 436. 

Srv.ny. the most renosnitd cf lie Ljf.f'it. 
taken by rfrilm, \. ir«j. 

5e«*i.'e t-f PvOTr.e. lo»s cf Its p‘?^rer *r-l 
di^nhv, 1 . 79 . IIrra*y,ch'dby .^umttus, 
ho. llrfavf.I f»> serypt h:« rts .ruaVm, 
H, Allayed by hlra to p'l-sem tl t rr. i*t 
•f*^jrc and peaeefal prciiner-t. b 4 . T> 
potT»-st topp.sTTTit p^wer, ^9. -blterpts 
to rf-assumc It* rirht* s-f’-^r tie rr.’.cr*'rr 
o| CahraU, 9». Ui et'!*dart 
death of C.c'er.e'r*'lti«, ar-I e‘.r<tj‘ft6'rPrr*- 
linat. 327- .AdTOcalrt ibe 
ncAive cf Sn-fmf. 161 . Sapp ri* 1 ' 5 
Cford-Jii;*. 2 : 6 . P.-’b 

h«*iu«. 22V. lVrfr*,2^lbc v - . 

lilt AUcu.si.ni, 
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Its sntjioritr revived by him, 392. Be- 
coguired by Probns; 397. Expired xvith 
him, 409. Rendered a useless jnonn- 
meiit of antiquity by Diocletian, 454. 
Acknowledges Moxentius as emperor, 
479. Constantine promises to restore 
its dignity and power, 501. "nie name 
of Senate given by him to the public 
council of Constantinople, ii. 195. Tlie 
distinction of its members personal, not 
hereditary, 204. That ol Rome still 
permitted to bestow tlietitlesof Imperial 
power, recognizes Julian, 433. He con- 
fers on that of Constantinople all the 
honours and privileges enjoyed by tliat 
of Home, 49S. Restores to* the latter 
the altar of Victory, iii. 27C. It is re- 
moved by Gratian, ii, Disenssion and 
vote for the suppression of pagani-m, 
279. Debates on the demands of Alaric, 
and propositions of Stilieho, 383. His 
■widow, Serena, sentenced to death, 424. 
Attains elected emperor, 4-34. The trial 
of Arvandns closed its j'nrisdiction in 
Gaul, iv. 85. Support given to .inthe- 
mins, 92. Surrender of Italy to Zeno, 
.. tmperor of the East, 93. The Senate of 
Rome extinguished, 527- Legislative 
power exercised by it in the time of 
•Tiberius, v. 15. Restored by .Arnold of 
Brescia, vii 358. Itsnumberandpowers, 
S62. 

Stiiator of Rome, the magistrate or go- 
vernor in the thirteenth century. See 
Home. 

Senators of Rome, required to possess 
lauded property in Italy, i. 43, note. Per- 
secuted by Commodus, 106. The dignity 
exposed by him to public sale, 119. I'or- 
biuden by Gallienus to exercise any 
military employment, 326. Their oiiri 
ollatia to the emperors, ii. 243, note. 
Their genealogy, iiL 399. Weallli, 402, 
Manners and character, 405. 

Seneca, iahh account of great phenomena 
dots not mention the darkness at the 
time of the crucifixion, ii. 85. His de- 
clamation against the avarice and luxury 
of the Romans', and his alleged loan to 
_ Britons, iiir '403, aud note. His theory 
' '-'df cpmets, v. 545, note. 

"'Slniors, Signors, or Lords, appellation .giveu 
'• ' to the provincial land-owners in the 
;• time of the Merovingians, iv.l95. Ex- 
• pressed originally the same idea as 
priest and alderman in other languages, 
vii. 358, note. 

■Sens, Decentms surrounded there by an 
army of Germans, ii. 290. Julian be- 
sieged there on his first arrival in Gaul, 

• 326.. 

Srplrw, besieged by Thendes, iv. 392,. and 
note. See Ceuta. • 

Sepiimania, the southern part of Gaul- 
along the Mediterranean, retained by 
the Visigoths, iv. 17S, 161.- Conaucred 


by the Arabs, vi. 123. Recovered M 
Pepin, V. 408. 

Septizonium of Severus, celebrated by Pe- 
trarch, vii. 446. I'uraished stones’ for 
building St. Peter’s church, 456. 

Serai, a city built by Baton in tlie desert, 
viL 131. Destroyed by 'Timour, 163. 

Serapttum, temple of Serapis at Alexandria,- 
destroyed by Theophilus, iii. 285. Con- 
tained one of the great libraries; its 
fate, 2SS ; vi. 66, note. 

Serapion, t, monk, laments his conversion 
from anthropomoipUism, v. 205, and 
note. 

Serapis, his worship bronght from Pontns 
into Egypt, iii. 235. See Isis and Sera- 
pesum. 

Serena, daughter of Honorius, brother of 
Theodosius, marries Stilieho, iii. 318. 
.Accused of taking a necklace from the 
statue of Vesta, 339, Sentenced to death 
by the senate, 424. 

Sergiopolis. See liasaphe. 

Se^ius, nephew of Solomon, his misconduct 

I in Africa, iv, 400. Conspires against 
Justinian, 540. 

Sergius, a saint of Antioch, venerated by 
Chosroes II., v. 152. 

Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, con- 
snlted by Heroclius on the Moaothelite 
doctrine, v. 250. 

Ser^sis, teacher of Hie Panlicians, vi. 242. 

Seriphtts, an island of the .Bgeaij Sea, a 
place of exile, i. 109, and note. 

Serjaiil, saved by Caled at Bostra, vi 24. 

Serjeants, origin and meaning of the term, 
vi. 552, and note. 

Seronatus, punished for offering to betray 
Auvergne, iv. 88. 

Serranus, his friendship for Petronins Max- 
imus reproved by Sidom'ns Apollinaris, 
iv. 44, note. 

Serretus, murdered by Calvin, ii. 173, note; 
vi252, and note. ’History of bis book, 
253, note, 

Sereians, overthrown by the Bnlgarians, 
vi. 261. 

Sereins 'I'ullins, bis division of the Romans 
into classes, iii 361, note. Author of the 
Cirit Lam, v. 4. 

Serrius. See Sutpieius. 

Serrius, error respecting a passage in his 
Commentary on Virgil, v.32, note. 

Sesostris, said to have left a, colony of his- 
Eoldiers in Colchis, iv. 478, note. To Jiave 
built a “long wall’/ Lorn Pelusium to 
Heh'opob's, v. 449, note. 

Seslus, opposite to Abydus, on the Helles- 
pont, in 181, and tiotes. 

Seren provinces of Gaul, iii 4S0, and note. 

Seejn clinrches of Asia, ii 71, and note. 
See Churches, 

Seten Sleepers of Ephesus, the fable. Hi. 
545. EmbeUished in the Koran, 546, note. 

. .Bv tVilliam of JIalraesbary, ri. 329, ’r.te. 

Secern first wife ot Valen-iiuan I., iii 134: 
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Sifjis ana Cnplnres, eonlinucd — , 

Ancvra, or Angora, bv Cliosroca 11.,. I 
v.']72. ■ i 

by Dajazct, rii. 151. 

' by Timonr, 177- 
AnaeriOa, by the Saxons, iv. 223. 
Amiocb, bv'Sanor, i. 333. 

by jCusliirran. iv. 473. . 
by Chosroes U., v. 170. 
by {lie Saracens, vi, 47. 
by {be Greela, 173. 

■by {he cmeaders, 445. 
by Bibars, 520. 

Apamea^ by Xnshirvan, t. 139. 

Aqnileia, bV Maximin. i. 23i. 
by Julian, {L 435. 
by Attiia, iv. 27. 
by Alboin, V. 104. 

Arles, by JIaximian, i. 4S5. 

by the nsurper Constantine, iii. 

331. 

by Gerontius, 461. 
by the gcnem! Constan{ins,4C3. 
by the Visigoths, iv. IS. 
by Ahderarae, si. 129. 
Artogerassa, by Sapor, iii. 120. 

Ascalon, bv the crtisaders, vi. 463. 

Asia, by Alaric, iii. 351. 

Astracan, by Timonr, vii. 16-3. 

Athens, by the Goths, i. 336. 
by "Alaric, iii. 337. 
by the Hormans, vi. 346. 
by Boniface, vii. 7. 
bv the Catalans, 81. 
by .Mahomet IT.. 82. 

Anttm, by the GaUic legions, i. 371. 
Aximnntinm, bv Attila.lii. 567. 

Azof, or Tana, by Timonr, vii, 168. 
Eabylon,in F.gypt.by the Anvfas, vi. 57. 
Bagllail, by the" Bomcies, vi. 175. 

by Zingis, vii. 128. 

Balch, by the Arabs, vi. 17-, ' 
by Zingis, vii. 12.1. 

Baii,byiheTranhsan<l Grechs, vi.295 
by Robert Gniscard, 317. 

B.ath, bv Ceanlin, iv. 218. 

'Belgrade, or Singidunum, by Baian, 
"v.'lSS.* * 

by Mahomet 11., vii 273- . 
Beneventnm, by the Saracens, vi. 399. 
Betytus, or Beyront, by Bihars, vi 520. 
Bezabde, by Sapor, ii 320, 
by Constantins, 321. 

BocharaC by the Arabs, vi. 21, 

Bordeaux, by Abderaine, v. 128, 
Bosporus, by the Turks, iv. 454- 
. Bostra, by the Arabs, vi 24. 

Boulogne^ or Gessoriacum, by Con- 
. stantius Chlorns, i. 431. 

Bonrsa, or Prusa, by Orclian, vii 140, , 

■ ■■ by the Jlongols, 179. 

Braga, by the Yisigoths, iv. 55. 
Bretnen,’by the Hungarians, vi 269. , ^ 
Bngia, Iiy the Arabs, vi. 73. . . 

Bnstris, oy Diocletian, i, 436. 

Byzantinm, by Sevems, i 153. 


Sieves and Capfur«, conlir.nt i~ 

- Byzantium, by Ha.vimiB, 504. 
by Constantine, 519. 

Casarea, in Canpadocia, by Sapor I, 
i 339. 

by Cbosroes II., v. 171. 

Cmsare^ in Palestine, by the Aiaht, 
vi 50. 

by the emsaders, 455. 
by Richard I., 505. 

Cairo, by the Franks, vi. 491. 

Canonic, ■ or Palibothra, by ifahmnd 
the Gazneride, vi 360. 

Capna, by the Saracens, vi 299. 

Carthage’ hy Genseric, iii 542. 
by B'eUsaiius iv. 374. 
liy Hassan, vt. 83- 

Chaibar, by Mahomet, v, 499. 

Chalcedon, by the Goths, i 331. 
by Chosroes Il., v. 185. 

Cirencester, by Ceanlin, iv, 218. 

Clermont, by the Msigoths, iv. 84. 
hy Cfiildehert, 199. 

Constantinople, by the Persians and 
Avars, v. 167. 

by the Arabs, vi. 115, 119. 
by the Bulgarians. 261. 
by the Russians, 283, 234. 
hy the latins, 553, 563. 

■ b’y the Greeks, vii. 34, 59. 
bv Amnrath 11. 198. 
b'v Mahomet IL, 293—323. 

Coptos, by Diocletian, i 436, 

Cordova, by the Arabs, vi. 93. 

Corinth, by Alaric, iii. 339. 

. by the A'ormans, vi 346. 
by Boniface; vii 7. 
by the Catalans, Si. 
by the Tnrks, 334. 

Cracow, by the Tartars, vii 129. 

Croya, -by "Amnrath II., vii 2S2. 

Ctesiphon, by tlie Romans, i 263. 
by the Arabs, vi. 14. 

Cumm, by Narses, iv. 523. 

Cyrene, by Cbosroes IL, v. 172. 
bv the Arabs, vi. 81. 

Cyzicos, bv the Goths, i 333. 
by'Procopius, iii 72. 

Jjy the Arabs, vi 116. 

Damascus, by the .Arabs, vi. 26. 
by Zimisces, 179. 
by the Seljnkiaus, 384. 
by Atsiz, 394. 
by A'onrcddin, 4S3. 
by the Mongols, vii 123. 

' by Timonr, 175. 

Damiett^ by the crusaders, vi 510. - 
. by Louis IX., 517. 

Dara, by the Persians, iv, 476. - 
by Cbosroes, v. 139. 

Dastagerd, by Heraclins. v. 191. 

Delhi, by Timonr, vii, 169. 

Demotici, by the Bulgarians, vii. 143. 

Durazzo, of Dyrraclunm; by Robert 
■ Giriscard, Tii’327. 

■ Edessa, by the Bomanj, i 965. 
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SiefesAivi 

£dciS4. bv Il^IdxsLi, vi. 

457, 

£mcsa, liy ihc ArAljj, 40. 

by’Ziiniscw 170. 

Xphe^ns, bv ibe G'llbs, i. ^136. 

by inc lurks, mi. I4l. 
riorciicc, by K-^dacrJiisus, fii. SCS. 
Gabaia, bv li'ibars. n. 520 
Gall, St., by tbe Hun^rnrLans, ri. SlO. 
Galbpoli, bi' the Calaians, vu. 79. 

by tbe Turks, 147. 

Gloaccs{cT, by Ceaulin, it. 218, 

G/a/r, or Strigociuait b} tbe 
vu. 130. 

H’.^dr^anopIe, hr FrilJJtrn, iii. 175. 
by the (jolhs, ib8. 
by \*iu 15. 

by Amurath L, ll7. 

Heliopolis, in Syria, by the Arabs, 
VI. 40. , 

Heracles, in Pontas, br the Gotbs, 
i.S32. 

by Hamn at Rashid, r.lSt, 
Hcrac!c.a,in Tliracc,by Maxicain, i. 50i. 
Herat, by the Am1>s,Ti. 17. 

by Z'.n^i*, xiu lil. 

Hippo Rrjrius, by Genseric, ilL 537. 
Hira. by the Arabs, si. 9. 

Iconiam, by CarbaM«sa, ri. •482. 

by the Hoa^oh, tii. 421. 
Ispahan* by Heracuus, r. 18t. 

by the Arab*, rb Id. 

Jaffa, by Ribirs, \i 520. 

Jcruialcni, by Hadrian, \\. ?9. 
hr Cbosrors II., t. 171. . 

.hr the .Ifabs, ri 44. 
bvthe Turks. 358. 
by MsUk Shah, 394. 
by AI ilosUdi, 395. 
fay tlie crus-iderf, 45C. 
by Saladm, 498. 
by Frederic 11^ 51 4. 
far the Carirmisni, 515. 

/r.Tin. by Waldcruar, si, ffeO. 

Kiovr, by Ibc JlonpJils, vii. 120, 
LaoiJicca, in raJestine, by tbe crusa- 
dcr*, SI. 40-3. 

fay Bibars, C20. 

Luhlsij, uy tJjc Jionpols, tu. 120. 
Lucca, by > arses, ir. £.10. 

LyebnitJm. hr Basil II., tiSC2, 

Lyons, by .Aurthan, i. 371. 

by Clcnis, ir. 171. 

JTa^pracla, by Julmn. hi. 19. 

HeA-syn. Al. by the AnM. ri. 1 4. 
Mnmesia ad Sipjiunj, by the Cat-ilsr.s, 
TU. 77* 

lUlta, by K^'Cer, kin? of 5i'‘>’T, n. 3M- 
' ifat^^cnlcba. by' Jul'sn, iu. 25. 
klaraaurij-^*!.*. b*y th*t Gf.'tl.i, i. 312. 
bv th'' Vii'i7':*.bs, id. 172. 

■ by Attil.i. :7r. 

by Ziujiscc*, ri. 2C®. 

Vltriaha {as allepcd) by the Hccstei, 
. i. 5 i T. 44 L 


1 ^ey« aisl Cartore*. 

I by 1. 

Aiccc.s, by 4^'. 

bv yUh‘>:.!rt, tOL 
ly AOi Ta! er, si. KO. 
Mempl-s, bs t!;^ A"sl s, \l. 77- 
Hentr, or Slr^jusUaeua, by llr 
canei, Li. Oj. 

by the P.srhari‘>ns, C74. 
by the Hutis. if. 1 S 
3ferida,or Krsr.rila. bvtj.c Arabs, ri.V?. 
Jtetr, b; Atn. i, :v. l!*, 
kidan, by Atiiia. iv. 27. 
h\ 420. 

by llie RarpiifiJisr.i. 425. 
fay F/c^ier.r 1.. v, (2r. 
MoprjeVJa, or ita’r.iij'n, by Niet* 
phoms Phocas, »:.1T7. 
fcr the cru'tJcrr. 41.1. 

MosctJir' by the MMip.U, in. 125. 
?»ai«sus, by Atti!.% in. Sir. 

2»ap!ev, br lltUtina*, ir. 40L 
byVcjpui, n. 304. 
by O.Arlrs of .^r.jcn.Tu. fO. 
Kspoli c) rvc.3j.sr.is. lytic Latins, s a- 7. 
Jiarbenue, by Thcvdvr.r, ir. C. 

by the ?araefTj«,tl 129, 
Keu'taut, br tie Montols. s.j. 131. 
>»cc. in LiihTfij.% by tbe Goths, 1, 331, 
332. 

by the SeljoViins, ri St'S, 
by tlje eruiadcrs, 
byOrrha.3, TU Ijl. 

It the Mccpr-li. 175. 
Hiccaetlji, by the Goths, 1 331, $52. 
by Alcijuj, M. 5-C. 
by Orrbtn, rii. Jjl. 

Kiwpoh’sin TJtrace.ty t*jeGc»hf, L$12. 
>’ieopcl;iiobp:rjs b/theGctKi.li.519. 
yUib:*. by S-tr-'r. 1. r-^7. 

It ^ 17^ *r, li. 275. 
by tJjc P. r::ani, ni £20. 
by the An»/s,si. U. 

Or.eaai ,* ty Atld*. ir. IC. 

^iria, cr ilitlurca. ly Her'cLa*. r, 
154. 

Onrtur, by Tir:^t:r,T*Ii lf5, / 

Otic'.o. If Is. 4!8. 

Otranto, hr lire lurli. ru. 

Otrtr, by 7.'3ris. '.5 123. ^ 

Palemo* by ;r, 4*^. 

r«I.*nyra, ly Ac-ehan. j. r-T?} $79. 
Par.?, by ^orc »ut, M. 4P. 

iv.ra*, *bT Slrnrunir.i tul 
tL l*-9.* 

risia,f7’r.cI-;us!,>THrv2'..*^.JT t* 
bv .4{h-n,f. 
by 

bo Ht:r.ra*.*r.<.v; 2;). 

- rebLn.lV/.r.rrsn. 121. 

Petra Lu'Cclr.i.r, by tie 
4 r 5 . 

I'T I>ijr**cr.v, 48$, 
by Rrvvsi. t--. 
rbjls8<-ij hia. It 7i'"'>5'rr 

ii.10. 
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Sitgei tind Cnphircs, continued — 

Philadclpliia, by tlie Turks, 77, 142. 
Philippopolis, by tbe Goths, i. 312. 
Plioaea, by tlic Turks, vii. 190. 

Pityus, by'the Goths, i. 320. 

Ragtc, or Rei, by the Saracens, vi. 16, 
Eavenna, bv Jlaximian, i. 480. 
by Tlicodoric, iv. 233. 
by Bclisarius, 430. 
by the emperor f,co, r. 373. 
by liuitprand, 383. 

' . by the Venetians, ii. 

» . , by Liiitpranil, ib. 

Rho3ef,'by Chosiocs II., v. 172. 

• ■ bytheHospitallers, vii. 142. 

brOthraan, it. 

Kiihini, by VlSiges, iv. 422. 

Borne, li5" Al.-jric, iii. 424, 

. ' tfietohd.fiegc, 433. 

T75rd,-4SS.- 
by the Gauis, 4-J6. 
by Charles V., i6. 

.V. . by Gciiseric,iv. -47. 

.• > V l>y Rieimer, 92. 

by UcliSHrius, 407. 

■ ‘ by the Goths, 411, 511. 

■ ■ '.byBthisarius, 512, 

by the Goths, 518. 

• ‘ "by Narses, 527. 

by Buitprand, v. 332. 
by Saracens, ri. 158. 
by the emperos.Hen^' in.,S35. 
SaIemo,'bv the Sarac^Is, vi. 302. 

by Robert Guiscitrd, 318. 
.felisbnry, br-Kenric, ivV318. •. 
Samareand.bv the Arabs, vi. 21. 
'.'-.’’’by Selji/hjSOI, 

■' ■.'■ by Zingis,;vii. 122. 

Saragossa, by the Arabs, vi. 97. 
.■‘SayaJifa, by Cablai, vu,T35. 
f" .'f tijisteVor SiwasibyTimour, viL 173. 
':*b^aci3 in Cfficia, by the Isanrians, ii, 

: S^ieia’.fe.^iissTiia, by the Eotnans, 

. ' i'263i'* • 

; Selybria.'liT Jl.abomet 'H. vii; 302. ’ 

- Sens, by tile Germans, ii. 326. 

Sejai, by Timonr, vti. 163.. . •.. ; \ 

• Seville, by the Arabs, vi." 95. • ■ 

Sferigrade, by Amurafh II, i •ni.'232.'- 

■ Sidon, bv Bi&ars,.vi.‘520r-'; ; - ~- 
■- Singara,*by Sapor, u, 320 ; iii.'MS. 
■'•Sinope; Bv Mahomet II;, vii. 326,- , 

■■ Sinniuta.’liy th'e<iuadiandSarmatians, 
iii.lS2. . 

. by Baian, v. 155. 

Snsyma, by the Batins, vii. ,144. 

by Timonr, 179. ; 

.'^B'otrppet^, by .Theophiln^' vB-lBOr* ■ 
•■'Spirra,^v-.Attila,iv. la.-'^b 

Aitila.iv;'^,^' - ; ' 

Snfriifa.' by -the ArabsgisJIt 
■-'Swecle, by Beb'»«rius,a.^Wi y 

,MmnatP"by.^j^^utl the -y^evade,'. 


Sieges anil Caplnres, continued— • 

Snsa, in Persia, by the Arabs, vl 17 . 
Tangier, by the A'rabs, ri. 78, 
Tarragona," by the Franks, i. 323. 
Tarsus, by the Greeks, vi. 177. 

by'the Crusaders, 4-14. 

Tanris, by Heraclins, v. 183. 

by the Saracens, vi. 16. 

Tayef, by Mahomet, v. 503. 

Tecrit, b'y Sapor, if. 320. 

by Timonr, ii. note. 

Tepbrice, by the Greeks, vi. 243. 
Thebes, in Greece, by Boniface, tti. ?. 

by the Catalans, 81. 
Thessalonica, by Boniface, viL 7. 
by Vataecs. 31. 

Thyatira, by the Mahometans, vii. I 4 J, 
Tliysdrus, 6 y tbe Gordians, i. 222. 
Tiberias, by "Saladin, ri. 496. 

Tibnr, or Tivob', by the modem Romans, 
. vii. 372 . 

Toledo, bv the .4rabs, vi. 94. 

Tongres, by Attila, iv. 15. 

Tonlouse, by Cloris, iv. 178. 

Trani, by the .Vormans, vi. 321, 
Trebirond, by the Goths, i. 330. 

. by Alexins Comnenns, vii. 11. 
by .Mahomet II., 336. 

Treves, by tbe Franks, iii. 473; iv. 11. 
by Attila, 15. 

Tripoli, m Africa, by the Arabs, vi, 73. 
Tunis, by Bonis IX., ri. 518. 
Tnscnlnm, by modern Homans, vii. 372, 
Tyana, by Aurelian, i. 374. 
l^e, by the crasaders, vi, 463. 
by Saladin, SOI. 
by Bibars, 520. 

Teii, by the Romans, i. 201. 

. • Verona, by Consfantine, i. 496. 

Vienne, by Clovis, iv. 171. 

"Viterbo, by modem Romans, vii. 3/2. 
IVaradin, by Baton, vii. 130. 

• "Wonns, by Attila, iv. 15. 

• . Zara, by the French and Venetians, vL 

• . 544. 

Sienyi, Oriental Tartars, ill. 157. Under 
tbe name of Toga, .'nvaded Cliina, 362. 
Siffin, the plain on the western bank of 
the Euphrates, v. 524. - - 

Siganfu, an inscription there describes the 
fate of the Xestorian church, v. 260, note. 
See Snyanju. 

Sigismond; \tat king of tli'e Bnr^ndians, 
\ makes atonement for the murder of his' 
son. by endoning the monastery of St. 
■'Afaurice, iv, 172. Defeated.' tby the 
•Franks, and thrown with his family info 

• aweli, 173. ■ ■ ' 

Sigismond, the emperor, supports the cOf&t 

cil of Basle against the pope, vii. 225. 
.Advocates the council of Con5tance,'and 
undertakes a journey to Perpignan, to 
•‘iH^hlmn the resignation of Benedict XIH, 
'128. ■ . - . , 
pmbnd, king of Hnngary, defeated by 
ijazet at Rmopolis, vii, 151. 
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•jrociirc? the elevation of tier fon Tila- iiv tier bencvotcnce, r. 95. Cimes the 
{ral/alus to the throne, i. ISO. Siti hy defection of Narscs hv her, in«Mltiiig 

tlio side of the conoids ill tlie Senate, 191). inessaje, 103. Conspires ae.unst Tihe- 

■ I'lit to deatiMvith him, 16H. riiisll.. 111. 

l:criiUi, when dying, uttered no word of Sophia. St., clmrch at Const.mtinople, hnilt 
•tnipaticuce or complaint, i. 20fl, «&/<.• liy Constantine, ii. 190, Keplaced hy 
'liis attendant demon, all. Justinian with a more splendid edifice. 

'-lifarLlrs, the Saracen dynastv, vd. 172. ir, 331.' yii, Ijoast that n sorpassed the 

•Vp.//e;m, conquered hy the White Hun', temple of Solomon, 332. Its cost, 335.- 

lii, 15S. Its caravans between China and Its damaircs and repairs, vii. 103, note-, 

. Persia, iv..312. Ttibufary to tlic Turks, 2C2. Tislted bv JIaliomet II., and trans- 

•t.53. Occupied by Moliamm'ed, stillan formed iiito a riiosch, 329. 

of Carizuie, and ' conquered by Zingis. SopA/o/f, a veteran warrior of the Arabs, in 
hi. 15S, ii')fe.'"Sce Trnusoxiana. their first siege of Constantinop’c,'va. 115. 

hiisous, its state .’in tire time of Cmsar, Sophiau. See Jbt. 

W.;.122, Ko/f., ■ . Sophrottia, wife of the prefect of Pome, 

bri/iefj,. Rom.an, at- 'first.' ‘required to be slabs her.sclf to escape fiom the ta'olence 

..possessed of property. i.'lO, note .Tlieif of Maventins, i. 491, note, 

rijijleiid; 12, tioir. I'irst 'regiilarlyVgiven Sophromus. patriarch of Jemsalem, when ‘ 
at '-tile 'siege of I'cii, 201. Sec Mites. besieged by tlic Saracens, vi. 45, 

•oUciniuin. 'Slount, tlic AllenianHi defeated Sortes sonetonim, snbstituted for the Sortes 
there, "ili. SB, and note. ■ Tirpitioii/r. iv. 175, note. 

'olidtis, suhstitoted by Constantine for the Soul oS the universe, ii. 394. note. Tlnn.an, 
itiireM, vii. 29, Kofe. omninnr .-v, n.a..:.. v, 

W/wan, caliph, undertakes the 2nd siegeof S ■ • I’talo. 

.Constantinople, vi. 119. Hi' daatli, 12). Sot . ■ . c, iii. 153, 

founds the Seljukian kingdom of anil note. 

.’ksia Hinor, in Uouin, vi .355 ; 430, note. Sorope/ra, its destruction causes the .AmO' 
j-Confounded with his ron, tl7, note. His rian war, vi. 1C2. 

’.dclitU, 4SQ, vole. . See Kilidsch ArsJan. Spado, denoted the Pioman ahliOTTCnce of 
'oUnfanr, 'ion . of "Bajazet," escapes from. such mutilation, ii. 292, note. 

• Angora, .'v ii. 179;', Js iiivesfed with Ro- S/iahi, its divisions, as a Roman province, i 

■riitrtViti'-'-tjvV- -^^ 0 . Unites for 24. Its rich mines, 204; iv. 478, note. 
awhito'tlTe thrones --of Iladrianople and first inroad of B.arhari.ans, i. 323. Long 
'Boursa, and dies, 19^.- His alliance with happiness of the people, iii. 4CC. Invaded 
Jlaiiuei Palieologtis,- p7. . and divided hvA’andals, SnevLand Alani, . 

b/ititon, son of Orchan', tblains possession .457. Their government pi-eferred to th.at 
.)f Gafcg^i, vii. 1-17. Killed by a fall of Rome, 4CS. Conquered and restored 
frota;^^y5'FE.,i}. '■ toHonoriushy 3VaIlia,472. TheAandals 

'oiomoiii' 'tHe'fi-a-ish monarch, did not subdue the Suevi and pa«s into Africa,'.' 
write flis.TyHe.slc qf.lVt'dora,” ii. S9t, . 530. Conquered by the Vi.sigotlis under 
«o(«. "His’t^Bi^'-compared vvitli the Tlicodoric, iv. 54. Predominance of Ari- 
.. qlraicli of St- Sopfifa, iv..332, and no/e. auism, 149. Conversion of Recared to 
•j^ss authorship of thc'^'Pcclesiastes” the Catholic creed, 152. Perseention of 
■sp^Jjtful. SS6, note. Visited by thequeen the Jews. 154. On the, death of Alaricll,, 
.niC.yjy«sinia, who sends her son Menihik Tlicodoric, king of Italy, protects Spain 
■ilfsi'diq' educated by him, 433, no/e, against Clovis, 178, 208. Legislative - 

the eunuch, succeeds Eelissrius .councils of Toledo, 209. Their code, 211. 
in Africa, iv. 390. Defeats the Moors, , Reign of Thendes, 392. Justinian obtains 
and takes Jlount Annisins, 392., With- ' some cities. S93; regained hy Svintilla, 
draws to Sicily from a conspiracy ifeainst -f5,-, no/r. ■ The 5pn«ijA J/urcA’of Charle- . 
him, 493..' Rcfnnis fo; Africti, and .tails ' niagnc,- v. 409.', Usurpation' of Eoderic, 
ia-a baltle'vvitli the Moors at Tebjstc, 501. ' vi.S9. Invasion of the Saracens, 90. 
'ona, thev Chinese dynasty, heebnics ex-. Battle of Xercs, 92. Tlie country con- 

• rfnet, vH.,i25. Death of iheir hist diam- ’ quered hy them, 95. -Kelirement of Go- 

pion, 12G, - - thlc fugitiv'es into the Asturian vallcvs, 

'onna, the Mahometan oral law, fixed by' . 96. Prosperity otSpaiq under the-Araljs, 

A! Bo'cliari, v. 4J3.' ‘ 103. Abdalrabmau I., esfobUshe's an 

sniifaicflli/, the sacred wood of the Sued,. ' independent throne at Cordova, 137. 
i.S24. ■ Alagnificence'cf Ahdalrahman 111., 141, 

'onnites, orthodox Alairsnetans, as opposed . and'»w/e. . Cultivation of literature under 

■ to Sfiii/es, -V. 5-20, ■V*,’’//.' ’ . . ■ liis' son, Hakem XL, 145, note./ Spain 

bpafer, behead-’-' -wz,- Vr t-™ — - . no part in the crnE.adcs, '4)3, note. 

bound the vvir nations of Chris- 

wife of . . tcnilom, whose deputies -attended the 

assume the t: - council of Constance, vii. 428. ^ 
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Sumnnt, talrcn by Malimnfl ibe Gazticviflc, 
and its treasurM plundered, \i. 3fil. 

Sun, The, worshipped at Eniesa, and Elapi- 
' bains the liijli priest, i. 16i. and note. 
By the Persians, 255. At Home in a 
temple, built and endowed by Anrclmn, 
SS2, and note. By Constantine, under 
the name of Apollo, before his conversion, 
S41. By Julian, 505, note; 522. Ilytlie 
Arabs, v. .}55. By the Ghebers, vi. 106. 
Sunday, Constantine pives the name (dies 
soils) to the Lord’s ^ay, and enjoins tlie 
religious observance of it, ii. 340, and 
vote. 

Superstition the offspring of fear, i. 367. 
Congenial to the multitude, ii. dS. Ex- 
tinguished the light of reason and of 
history in the Christi.an world, iii. 300. 

T*« ■ ■' ■■ 5 monhs, iv. 117. 

■ and precarious, 

Vii. %i\l, 

• Sl'perindietion. See Indietioiis. 

Snrenas, Persian general, iii. 19. 

• Surnames, under the Lower empire various 

and uncertain, i. S89, note. Pompously 
multiplied, iii, 407, note. Brought into 
use in the East, to perpetuate’ the fame 
' of hereditary virtue, v. .333. , 

Sns, a river of western Africa, vi. 79. 

Snsa, in Italy, taken bv Constantine, i. 495. 
Susa, in Persia, taken fcy the Arabs, vi. 17. 
Sieatoslaus, great duke of Russia, his habits 

■ and conquests, vi. 286. Advances to- 
• , tv.ards Constantinople, 287. Defeated by 

‘Zimisces, 288.- 

Siee'den, described by Olaus Rndbeck, i. 277. 
Its people kindred with 'the Goths, SM. 
Its fisbrng suspended through fear of the 

■ Tartars, vii. ISO, note. 

Sioiss coufederaey, its character and policy, 
i 323. Its foundation, and precedence 
■■given to Zurich, vii. S54, note. 

Steord of the Romans, i. 15. 


■icntal name for 


S s, iii; 102, note; 

■iv. 218. ■ ■ . , 

.'Saord of Mars, discovered by the Huns,, 
iii. 552. ■ ■ 

SsordHf G«d,'sUmame of Caled,v, 506; vi.'O. 
Syaarius,' son of 'Timasius, uheertainty 
respe'efing his fate, iii. 489, ' _ ■' _. 

■ SyaffTnis,-''sbn of- .ffigidins,' inherits ‘and 
Eokenis'Sois.sonsj'iv, 160, Defeated and 
murdered by Claris, 162. 

^hilla, danghficr of Amauiy, inherits the 
*• crown of Jerusalem, and gives it to her 
. husband,' Guy of Lusignan, vi. 496. 
,.^Il<i,-raSed the colleges of tlie-Priests and 
Augurs to fifteen in eneh, Ui. 273, note. 

’ His exercise' oB^egislative power, v. 18, 
.,/rnote. .His proscriptions, ' S3, note, la- 
creased the nnmberof Brjetors and tran's- 
' ferred the Judicial autberity to them, 90, 
note. 

Eyltaus, procurator of Habatixa, causeo 


by his treachery the failure of ihe Homan 
expedition in Ar<ahia, v. 4!G, note. 
Syllautis, the consul, urges the senate to 
.acknowledge the Gordians, i. 226. . 
Sylcania, sister of Eu/inns, famous in mo- 
nastic history, iii. 323, note. 

Syltanus, driven hy treachery to revolt 
against Constantius ; his fate, ii. 307. 
Syherins, pope, deposed and ban'ished hy 
Belisarius, iv. 417. HiS death, 604, and 
note. 

Symmaehus, Roman Senator, his praise of 
Constantius, ii. 460. Pleads for the 
toleration of pagan ceremonies, iu. 277- 
Said to have been banished, 280, note. 
Appointed consul hy Theodosius II,, and 
holds other offices, 295, and note. Prefect 
of Rome.urges Stilicho to proviilea supply 
of corn, during the revolt of Gildo, 327. 
Symmaehus, pope, is appointed by Theodoric 
to fill the papal chair, in preference to 
his competitor Laurence, iv. 273. 
Symmaehus, a senator, is employedby Theo- 
doric to superintend the restoration of 
the theatre of Pompey, is'. 263. note. 
Gives his daughter iu marriage to Boe- 
thius, 278. Put to death by Theodoric, 
283. and )iofe. 

Synesius, bishop of Ptolemaisin Africa; -a 
, native of Cyrene ; his illustrious pedigree, 
ii. SBO. note. His philosophy, SSI, note. 
E.vcommunicated Andronicu's, the, tyrant 
of his prorince, 382. His embassy from 
Cyrene, to present a crown of gold to 
Theodosius II., iii. 342, and note. His 
address to the emperor, S4-\, and note. \ 

■ Synods, provincial, instituted in the second 

century, ii. 58, and note. Canon for 
'convoking these, as well as great and 
extiaordinary assemblies, 384, and note. 
Syracuse, plundered by Franks, i. 404. Tra- 
dition respecting the Roman fleet de- 
stroyed there, iv. S2S, and notes. Its 
canture by the Saracens, and decline, s-i 

■ 157. 

, Syria, its prerions history, and state as a 
■ Roman , province, i. 29. Dignity of its 
capital, Antioch, 67- Ifumber of its vil- 
lages, ib.note. Conquered by Sapor, 339. 

■ ■ FvCfovered . hy Odenathns and ruled by 
' Zenobia, 373. Some of the most ancient 
-■‘aiid illustrious cburcbcs planted there, ii. 

'70. Services of Belisarius in its defence, 

; 'iv. SGl. Invaded by 'b'ushirvan, 471. 
Ravaged by bis general Adarnau, v. 139- 
Conquered Chosroes IL, 170.; Re- 
covered by Heraclins, 193. , Invaded by 
the Saracens, vi. 23. Description of the 
province, 3S. The conquest completed in 
six campaigns, 51. Reconquered hy 
Jiieephorus Phocas, and Zimisces, 178. 
Occupied by Malek Shah, 380. The Sel- 
: jukian emirate, 384.' The Ataheks, 487. 

- Octai repelled by the Mamal^es,vii. 128. 

' 'Invaded by- Tmaour, iTS.^'AbaadoneJ 
byiiim,I90. 
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Tiieir rcvolntions illnstrafcd bv the 
annals of China, 151. See Geoujen, 

• Ifuns, Mon^ob, Scythians, and Turks. 
Tartn^, the country north of the Kn.vine, 
anciently c.al]ed Scythia, iniperfectlv 
hnoirn to the Greeks', hi. 1-19. Its rc.a'l 
P’ograpliy, 150. Conquered hy Toulun, 
.SGd; Eastern, Iiy Tiraour, vii. 1G6. Wes- 
tern, see Kijizal-, 

Tasitlo, conquered hy Charleinajne, and 
his title aholi5hcd,-,v. 410. ,• 

Tasso, the use made by him of historical 
facts, ri. •15S,'«o/e. " ■ 

Tatiau, prefect of (he East, sacrificed hy 
RuSnu', iii. 310, 

Taurcsium, the birth-place of Justinian, iv. 

333. See Jusiininna Prirra. 

Tauris, Tehris, or Gandiaca, capit.al of the 
province" of Atropatene, residence of 
, Tiridates, and sometimes called by him 
, Ecbalana, i. 419. T-aken hy Heraclins, 

- V. 163. Said to have been the depository 
of the spoils of Creesns, ib. Conquered 
. hy the Saracens, vL 10. 

.TimrohoVia, a fashionable superstition in 
.'.‘the time of the .4ntonines, i. 145, note. 
Taurus, prefect of Italy,' presides in the 
’ - council of Rimini, ii. 423. Consul, takes 
flight on the approach of Julian, 482. 
Banished hy the tribunal of Chalcedon, 
4941 ■ 

Taunts, Mount, the retreat of thelsanrians, 
i. 349. Place- pf . Chrysostom’s e.xile, iii. 

. £07. Its’villifges resist the imposition 
of trihuVes,- tv. 342. Its defiles guarded 
. hy lUmclins, v. ISO. 

Taxes, ■Sc'e./iictmir.Prpcrrfy, and JRerojiie. 
Tnyff.'snTrcnders to Mahomet, v. 504. ' 

Teieste, or Tibesch, the exarch Solomon 
defeated and slain there, iv. 501. 

Ttcbir, tlie tvar-shont of. the Arabs, vi, 38, 
and note. ' ' ' 

Tecrit, or Virtha, repels Sapor, ii. 320. The 
birtli-place of Saladiu, ii., stole. Taken 
hy Timour, ii. 

Teias, commands the Gothic forces at 
Jerboa, iv. 523. Is chosen king, 523. 
■'Palls .at the Laciarian Jlonnt, 529. 
Telemachus, a mouk, killed in attempting 
to prevent a combat of gladiators, iii. 358. 
Telha, revolts •'agairist Ali, and falls in 
battle,' V. 523 J ' 

Xeinpe, exposed to Barbarian incursions, ir. 

. .no9;.ils vale described, ib., note. Viewed' 

. uitli a; careless eye by the Batin con- 
. ^uexofa,' vii. T. 

-Testplars, Enigbt. See Jerusalem. Pinal 
i‘,-p/05Cription of their order, vi. 522. 

Tebiple. See Jerusalem aud Solomon. 
Temple, Sir William, his mistvsken reliance 
: on De Buna’s fabulous histoiy, vi. 133, 

■ note. Hij flattering po.trait'of Timour, 
vii. 190; ■'«£>/?. .llis seven chiefs, who 
have deserved witiioiit wearing a royal 
crown, 2(9, note. • 

Tetruples, pagan. , See Payciiist^. 


Temus'tn, See Zinyis. ' 

Tephrice, a fortress of the Pauh'dans, ri 
2-43._ Deserted hy them, 2 45. 

Terielis, king of the Bulgarians, assists 
Justinian II. to recorer'Ius throne, v. 
290. 

Terminus, the god of boundaries, repre- 
sented hy a large stone, i. 8. Probable 
origin of his worship, and the lapiJes 
terniuales, vi. 450, stole. 

Tertullian, bis severe .treatise against ido- 
latry and the amnsements of 'bis age, ii. 
20, stole. His vehemence not a'true 
characteristic of Christianity, 21, note. 
His ' picture of the Ixist Judgment, 
34. Cypri.in’s “ Master,” ii., no'/f. Sug- 
gests to soldiers the e.Tpedient of de- 
serting, 47, and notes. His Apology ad- 
dressed to the magistrates of Severus, 
in the -year 193, 76, note. Aspersed the 
morals of the sect which Xe left, 93, stole. 
His account of the letter of Pontins 
Pilate, and Edict of Tiberins, 133, tsote. 
Of the Edict of .M. Antoninus, ii. His 
argument against Praieas, .395, note. 
Acenses Plato as the author of *11 here- 
sies, 400, stole. Would have abhorred 
the comiptions of later times, hi. 305. _ 

Tessene (dice, tables or trietracl.a favourite 
game of the P.oraans, iii. 413, aud note. 

Testaments, verbal, of soldiers on servie^ 
exempt from the fonnsof Roman law, iiL 
42, stole. EegtUafions of that law for 
tiie disposition of property, v. 63. Codi- ' 
oils and trusts, 70. 

Telnnts, one of the Thirty Tyrants, i. 348. 
Supported by Victoria, 370. Surrenders 
to A'urelinn, 371. Attends his triumph, 
SSO. Reinstated hy him in his rank and 
fortune, SSI. 

Teutonic .ktiights, colonize and convert 
Prussia, i. 300. Origiu of their order, 
■vi. 464, nates. 

Thaior, Mount. See Palamas. 

Tkair, king of Yemen, ravages Persia 
during Sapor’s minority, i. 271. 

Thamar, daughter of .Androniens Comne- 
ncs, saves 'two sons of ilanuel, vii. II, 
stole. 

Ttamud, an ancient tribe in Arabia, v. 4S7, 
and stole. 

T5«iie(,.l5le of. its ancient British name 

' ■ Rnithin, the Passage Wand, iiL110,«o4e. 
The first settlement of the Saxons, iv, 
213. 

Thapsaats, a town with a_ bridge over 
the Euphrates, ii. 310, .iii. 15,. note. 
An important point in Eastern war- 
fare; Xerxes and Alexander crossed the 
river there, v. 524,.-?ioftf. Ships con- 
veyed there overland , from Phcenicia by 
Al’exander, vi. 410, note. 

Theatrical entertainments of the Romans. 
See Games. 

Thebteatt Leaion, its fabnlnns' martyrd-im, 
iii. 147, note.. Three of them, acccriluiS 
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;■ adiviE;')!! hi.E amv, r, 18G. Defeats 

• .• tlie rersbns, ISS. 

Tk'odon's, eiecated at Alitioch, by.Valcns, 
on a diarge of magic, iii. 76, note. 
Theodosir.n code. See Coie. 

T/eadMopofis, it= found.ation, iii. 521. 
tkeoiosh's, father of the emperor, is sent 
hy Vaicntiiiian into Britain, iii. 111. Rc- 
storci the scenrity of Uie pro-rince, 112.. 
Defeats the iUlefcanni, US. Suppresses 
the revolt of Tirmns in AXriea, llC. Is 
hehcaded, 117. 

Theodotius I,, the Gre.af, represented by 
ClauJian as giving judjeious advice to 
his son, ii. 31-1“ note. Supposed magied 
prediction of his future greatness, iii. 76, 
'note. Diihe of the frontier, protcetj- 
Jfttsia from invasion, 132. Tl'ithdrevr to 
Ids estate in Spain on the death of his 
*. father, 105. Is c-alled from his rctircmeiit 
by Gratian, and invested mth the purple, 
106. His snccessful conduct of the 
Gothic' nar, 100. Suhmis'ion of the 
Goths, 201. Is vj'ited by At!!an.iric, 2i/2. i 
Defeats the Ostrogoths, '203. Concindes 
a treaty with Mmeimns, 018. His theo'o- 
. pical training, 210. Banislics Demophilus 
■ the Arian afciibishop of Constantinople, 

• 225. .Appoints Gregory of Nazianzus in 
.• . his place, 226. Convenes a council to 
•.•cstablisftthe.'yiccne faith, 227. Issues 
■ ’• severe edicts against heretics, 231. , Dis- 

gnahfics'tluimrfor public offices, 233. 

'• •InsUtutds" inguisitors of the faith, ib. 

'. Meets Talchtmian II, with his motlier 
and sister) at Tiicssalonica, ft-i-i. ifarries 
Galla, and decides to make war against 
Matrimus, 245. .Defeats him and rckores 
the empire of the ll'est to Valentinian, 
247- - -Jlis’ virtues, 218. His faults, 250. 

• His giemenev to the citizens of Antioch, 

• 253. His harSarous treatment of Thes- 
./falonica, 255. His repentance and pe- 
.•''nance, 259. His superstitious embassy 
' to consult the orabular monk, John of 

'Kcopolis, 265. IVar with Bugenins, SCO. 
.'Defeat and death of the Usurper, 263. 
•Thebdosins divides the empire between 
his sons, 260. Expires at'lIQan, 270. 
•The senate of Rome induced. by him to 
vote the abolition Of paganism, 279. Hea- 
then sacrifices pro!ubiteffi'23L Temples ' 
clo«ed 'and destroyed,'.''3S3. His last 
edict against paganism,- 292. Men of 
genius, ithoagh. pagans, tolerated and' 
pattowzei I)y.liiin,“295, His elevation 
of KiAntis, S09. .'j.llis appointment of 
. Stiliclio as guanlirja of his sons, 319. His 
•. .'XeecCiidmiti^v- 03. 
ricoifcsirj.nJ-'tln: fortifications of Con- 
- . Etgn'-inoplc -im'pfdvcd during his reign, 

A ii. '155. arid . note. .His atonement for the 
i'Wron'"s'ofCbQ'tas"tom,iii. 503. ’His birth, 

' 6^'.','’Said -f) have been placed by his 

• father’s win, under the guardianship of 
Jezdeger^-olO. Educated by hii sister 


Fnlcheria, 514. Marries Eudocia, 517, 
Celebrates tbcdcfcat of the nsurperJohn, 
525. Bays tribute to the Huns, 549. 
Concludes an ignominious Ircatv- with 
Atlila, 565. Plots his assassination, 578. 
Is killed by a fall from his horse, 580. 
TIic part taken by him, in the dispute 
between Ciril and Xestorios, r. 222. The 
disuse of Datin at Constantinople began 
in ids reign, vi. 225, not:. 

Thtodotius HI., his brief reign, v. 290. An 
officer of the revenne, raised by the mu- 
tinnns Obseqnian Legion to the throng 
and deposed by Leo the Isanrian, vi. 
120 . 

Tkteidosv'e, son of the emperor Maurice, is 
sent by him to Persia, v. 162. Inter- 
cepted "and beheaded, 165. Said by the 
Persians to have escaped and become a 
monk, 170, note. 

Theodosius, his adventures with' Antonina, 
iv. .134, His death, 437. 

TheodosUte, son of Constantine IH., mur- 
dered by his brother Constans IL, v. 
202 . 

Theodosius, a deacon of Svraense, mal- 
treated by the Saracens, vf. 157. 
Theodosius, his contest for the patriarchate 
I of Alexandria, v. 272. His fleatli, 274. 

I Tneodolns, .of Hierapolis, his reguest to 
Constantins, ii. 484. Pardoned by Julian, 
ib,, note. 

Tktophanes, his Chrom'clc, v. 160, note. 

His errors, vi. 23, note; 45, note. 
Tieopheno, wife of Leo the Armenian, saves 
thelifeofMicbael, V. 300. . 

TheopKnno, wife of Komanns H.j her origin, 
T. 325; vi. 210, Poisons her husband 
and hisfather, v.326. Raises X'ieephonis 
Phocas to the throne, and consents to 
his murder, 327. Makes Ziraisces em- 
peror, and is banished by liim, 328. 
Theophano, or Theopbania, daughter of 
Bomanns IL, mames Otho IL, emperor 
of the West, v. 326; vL 210. 

Theophihis succeeds his father, Jlichael 
II., as emperor of the East, v, 311. His 
cruel treatment of Theophohus, SIS, ' His 
marriage 'with Theodora, 314. The last 
and most cruel of the Iconoclasts, S9S. 
Attacks the Saracens, and destroys Sozo- 
' petra, vi 162. Defeated by ilotassem, 
who in revenge destroys Amorium, 104. 
Theophilus, coiisuhtr of Syria, killed at 
Antioch, ii. 297. 

Theophilus, a native of India, Iiis embassy 
from Constantins to Arabia, ii 306, and 
note. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, decb'ucs the 
test of Ms gift to work miracles, ii 35. • 
Theophilus, archbishop of 'Alexandria, a 
bold, bad man, iii. 287. Destroys the 
Scrapseum and its library, 283," His 
conspiracy and inttigues against Chry. 
sostom, 504. Escapw from Constanti- 
Bi^IejOOS - • , ' , 
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T'rranocfria, cHcf city of Arxanene, i. 4-i9, 

iiC'te. 

T'^riSf ticsccndcd in triumpli by Trijan, 
1 . 7. live pro'iucc* beyond it cwled to 
ti«e Romans, 4i-8.- Crossed by Julian, in. 
£8. Ry Henich'us, T. ISo. Its junction 
with tlie Kuphrates, W. 13. Reposed by 
the Santceiis, 16. 

7il. r-r Tula, n river of Tartair, ir. 431.. 
‘TillencntyXhOi dilisencc Tiianifcste'd iti'lii? 

. Life rf St. Jvguetin^ iii. 537. note. Ills 
•arconnt of tlie canliquaie at Con^t.-m- 
tiiujplc, 560, ii'/te, ilerils of 
ceticat MemoirSy v. 2 Jl. noU. 

IhnrsUis, persecuted by the eunuch jEutro- 
piu?, iii.-lSS. 

Ttoturiis. a river near ^Anuilrin, L 234, note, 
ThrohtuSy son of Odenatmis and Zenobia, L 
■ ->74, note. 

Ti.)nrtAyf sumamed AHarns, or the Cat, 
\vlii«perefl himself into ilie patriarchate 
of Aiejnndria, V. 255, 

TiTtour, or Taraeriniie, compared with At- 
lila, iii. 501. His autobiozrapby, \tL 
159, aiidno/«. His birth, lGl,flnd ;;3.'^r. 
His early adventures, 165. His con- 
uests, IC4. His«^rn-ith Cnjazet, 171. 
n'ndes Syria, 173. Buttle ot AnL'ora, 
177. Terra of his conquests, IS5. 'Tri- 

• umpli at Samarcand, 18/. Death, 1S3. 

Brca]dn<.:-u^ of his empire, 191. I 

Tift^ *r Tangier, See Si^ee i 

Tin^itnna, a Roman proviuce in Maurila- | 
uia, nnu* the lingtlom of Fez, L $3 ; its j 
condiiion’and nnyluee under the Ro- , 
mans, ri. 78, and note. ■ 

T^pasa, alleged miracle there, ir. 147- I 
TindaUs, saved tvheu the Pcrsi.tns con- | 
quered .Armenia, i. 337. Protected and | 
educated liy the Rom.an emperors, 435. | 
Restored to his throne. 459. Apiin ex- : 
peJIed, 442. Restored lr.*'the xlcXory of | 
'G.'derius over ^arses^ 449. His con- i 

• verrion to Cliristianity, and death, ii 272. ] 
Tithes instituted by Moses and Zoroaster, , 

i. 258; note. Charlemagne their first 
/ fepat author, v. 407, note. 

T/tifs, the ?abine tribe a.mong the Roman | 
nobility, iii. 273, note. 

Tlivs, associated Ijy his futher'iu the full ! 
powers -of the imperial diauity, L 9S. 
Descroyed tlie temple of JenL-^era, iL i 
532, 538, note. Compelled hr popular : 
prejudice to dismiss Berenice, at. 2</7. . • 
TAolshoy.-ti- Mongol colony, vii. 132. 

Toprul - grandson of Seljuk, elected 
sultan, oGf. His character and con- 
quests JeCS. His deallij 3/0. 

Tcl6i'rc. S^i^Saltles. 

T^Ieto. . Sce-CcunclknndtSiey^s. 

Toteraiion, utiiversal, its happy infinenre 
in the Roman empire, i. Sd. Said to 
_ the least practised by the most refined 
^ and philosophical sect«, 259, note. Pro- 
claimed hv irius, iL 164. By Jo>'bn, 
lii. 61. ' ' 


TcUhis discovered a vision of AnfiTonas, 
not hnoivn to Polyieuns. ii. 355, Wc. 
Tonjotises, a tribe of Js'ortbeni Asia, ii'L 
l5l. 

Tonpres. See51<c«- 

Tonjues, alleged miraculons trifi of, in the 
primitive church, iL 56, and note. 
Tonsure, circular, a 4ype of the crou-n of 
thorns, vi. 23, note. * 

' Topa. 5ee Siaspt. 

TCpimSy slaughter of its inhabitants bv the 
r^hvonians, ir. 450. and note 
Torismond, son of Theodoric I., kin? of 
the Visigoths, supports Attila nr C]iaion«t, 
ir. IS, 21. Is acknovritdgfd kiu? rn liis 
father’s death, 24. Assassinated by iiis 
brother Theodoric, 51. „ 

T.yrittre. See Oneslion, 

Totiln, elected by the Ostrogoths bin? of 
Italy, iv. 503. His rapid snccess, 504. 
His proper name Badrila, 505, note. His 
virtues, 506. Tales Rome, 511, 53S. 
His conquests in .‘'icily, Sardinia, and 
Greece, 519. Loses his' maritime acqui- 
sitions and his fleet, 521. Defeated at 
Tagina by Narscs, and .«lain, 526. 
ToTiauhi, brother of Malek Shah, takes 
Syria and Palestine from Atsiz, \i. 3PL 
TcuUjtue, capital ol the Vjsigotbic kingdom 
. ol Aqultain, iiL 473 ; ir. 24. See Sirjes. 
Tontun, chag;.n and legislator of the 
Geougen, conquers Tartary, 1^^362. , 
Tonhatiies, Saracen dynasty ,'vi. 173. 

Tcnntn Shah, The last of the race of 
2(oureddin, slain by hk Mamalukes, vi' 
518. 



Tottrs, Clovj^, on his march, ennsnUs the 
shrine of Sr. Martin, iv. 175. See Battles, 
Grepofy,aiid Martin. 

Toicfrs or the Roman nobles desfroyed by 
Branmleone, vii. 3C5. Had betm con- 
structed out of the remains of antiquity, 
453 ^ 

ToznnJria. See FrrotJrs, 

7‘ixotins. See Bavta. 

Trade, foreign, of the Romans. See Cow- 
merce and Sitter. 

TralitorSy epithet of those u-ho complied 
with Diocletirmk edict for giving up their 
copies of the .Sc.nptnres, ii. 155. 

Trajan, subdues Dacia, L 6. His Kastem 
conquests, and narigation of the Persian 
Gulf, 7- His public \vorks, 59, 62. His 
adoption by Nenoi, and appointment 
of Hadrian hs his successor, 200. 2rico- 
poHs .on Ihe Jatms built by him, 312. 
Declined to be appointJ-d censor, 314, 
note. The most elegant fgares trans- 
ferred from his arcir to^adorn that ol 
Omsfantrne, .501. Ifis instructions to 
PJiny re-pectin? the Christians, ii. 113. 
Description of his hridgeover the Danube, 
iv. 337, and note. ' ^ 

Trajan, couai, serrcJ under Yalens in u.6 
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iri/rn«/,'ori?inal me.min^of (he f cm, L 343. 
Hole; \i. 73, Hole, 

Tvrmits, Thirty Roman, in tlie time of Gal- 
liemis, i. 3t.3. 

T'jre.^ See Comictls and Sie/jeji. 

Tznl-otitr., the modern corrupt I'orniof Raco- 
. nia, \i. 190, note. 

I>e/rej. John, author of the fable respect- 
ing Relisarius, ir. S 42, Hole. 

'• U. 

Oiii of Cologne, commanded by other tribes 
to destroy the rralis of their'ton-ns,i.279. 
Hole. 

DV/ri, a I’cnnic tribe, in the JCorthcn regions | 
of .\sia and Europe, vi. 2G5. 

Oiraitte, possessed by the Goths, i. 311. 

' Vllin, king of the Huiis, opposes .and kilts 
Gainas, hi. 499. Is driven over the 
Danube, 512. 

Vlphitm, apostle of the Goths, translated 
the scriptures for them, iv. 131, and note. 
His embassies to Valens, 132. Taught 
Arianism, 13G. His labours facilitated 
by the use of the scriptures in the Gothic 
ton^uc^l.37. 

VlphiJas, lieutenant of the general Con- 
stantins, his merit and seniccs, iii. 4G3. 

• Vlflan, president of the council of state, 

’ under Alevhnder Severus, i. 191. Rcne- 

ficent effects of his advice, 194. Mur- 
dered by the praetorians, 196. His trea- 
.lise on 'the office of proconsnl, ii. 210, 
note. Tlic lex regia ascribed to bim, v. 

• ' 19. Supposed to have been tbe author 

tjf the tvise latvs of CaracalJa. 20. His 
works made oracles of law by Theodosius 
2I.,S2. 

Vlgim. See Cnhilus. 

Vnitriane, an ancient people, occupied nart 
. of the present Tuscany, i. 2G,. Their 
town Eugubinm, v. 5, note. Their, dialect, 
.6, HOfe.' . 

Vnitariano, a name given to Jlahoiuetans, 

. V. 470. 

XJmterial History, argument of its authors 
for the truth of Christianity, v. 1S7,no!e: 
444, note. _ Character of their liistory of 
Mahomet and the caliphs, 534, 7iote. 
Vnieersities of Europe assisted the revival 
of teaming, vii. 243. and note. 

• Upsal, its temple the ancient seat of Scan- 

inarau rehgion and empire, i. 285, note. 
Destroyed by Ingo,,304, note. 

Vraiat, refnses theDdtbic crown in Italy, 

, iv. 502. His .death, .503, 

Vriaii II., pope, adopted the plans of Gre- 
V , gory "ViL, for a emsade in the East, vi. 

'* S99’ and note. Summoned the council of 
Placentia, 400, and note. Of Clermont, 
401,' and" note. His orgtion, 40.3, .and 
-eioie. Declined to leajthe crns<aders, 404. 
Siid to have been guided by the' advice 
of Bohemond, 423,433, note. Diedbeforc 
' he beard the result. 4C0. Hisshareinex- 
ccutiug the design of the popes, 511, 


Urlan IV.,a;mhraced the cause of Baldwin, 
and urged a general crusade in his favour, 
vii. 65. 

■ . Urlan V., is visited at Rome by the emperors 
of the East aud the B'est; receives a 
profession of C.athoIic faith from the for- 
mer, and endeavours v.ainly to urge tlie 
latter to a crusade against Vhe Turks, vii. 
211. -Returns to Aiagnon and dies, 421. 
Urlan VI.,. his election a prelude to the 
great schism, rii. 422. Puts slv cardinals 
to the rack, aud institutes a crusade 
against his adversaries, 424, and nj/e. 
Driven from the Vatican bv popular tu- 
mults. 425. 

I D>jflcir«, an Illyrian bishop, introduces 
■ Arianism at the council of Rimini, u. 415. 

His .alleged recantation. 433, note. 
Uriacius, master of the oflices to Talen- 
tinian offends the .Allemaiini, iii. 03, 
Ursel of Baliol, (IJrselins or Russelins), 
commands a body of Ifonnan mercenaries 
in tlie East, vi. .374, and note, 

Ursictntis, betrays Sylvanus, ii, 307- Pu- 
nislied for tbe misconduct of Sabiniaa. 
321. 

Ursini, a Roman family, rivals of.the Cclon- 
na, vii. 359. * 

Ursinue, (or Urscinns), bis contest with 
Damasns for tbe bishopric of Rome, Hi. 
91, and note. 

Urmia; legend of her emigration, with her 
attendant rirgins, iii. 215. note. 

PrsHfe.j, treasurer of the empire, condemnea 
by the tribunal of Cbalcedon, ii. 494, 
His confiscated wealth restored to hil 
family by Julian. 

Piker, archbishop, his account of the "emi- 
gratioD from Britain, Hi. 215, note. His 
date of the creation, iv. 353, note. 

Umrg. See Interest. 

Ulus, a river of Thrace, on which AttUa 
defeated tbe army of the East, iii. 559. 
Uzlecks, their primitive manners much al- 
tered, iii. 141, note. Established ic 
Transo.riana, vH. ICl, note. Their name 
given to the Jetes, 162, note. 

Uti, a Jloldamn tribe, vi. 374, and note. 

V. 

PalaJallns, son of Odenathns and Zenobii, 
i. 374, note. 

Vadomair, king of the Allemauni, seized by 
Julian, ii. 475, Commands an army un- 
der Valeus, against the Persians, Hi. 
121 . . 

Talarsaees, first of the.Ajmenhn Arsacides, 
'i. 4-39, note. Appointed by bis brother 
the Parlliian monarch, iu. 523, note. 
Valdrada, wife of bothair IE, grandmother 
of Hugo, king of Italy, vi. 209. 

Valens, One of the- Tliirty Tyrants, i. 343. 

Kills Calpnmius Piso, 344. ' ; 

Valens, appointed Cmsar by Licinius^i. SIO. 

Deposed and killed, 511. 

Valeus, appointed emperor of the Eait by 
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• MsbTOthwVaUt^Uniatijiii.CS. Dismytd 
by t?te revolt of Piocopiuj, 73. ills 
aij.viety for his personal safety, 78. Ke- 
dncetl the taves of the East, S2. In- 
structed by Eudo.vius in the Arian creed, 
65. Accused of Iiaving persecuted the 
Catholics, nC. )'ndoKed a hospital, found- 
ed by Basil at Cxsarea, 67. Contest with 
the monks of Egypt, 6B. Established 
SauKomacca on the tlirone of Armenia 
and Iberia, 121. Para, son of Arsaecs 
Tinmus, treacherously murdered by bis 
order, 124. Jlis residence at Antioch, 
lfi5. The Visigoths implored his pro- 
tection, 1G6. Leave given hy him for 
tlicir passage of the Danube, 1C8. War 
with them, 177. Defeated and slain at 
ILiArianople, ISd. Funeral oration of 
Libanius, 167. 

VaUitj, bishop of Mnrsa, co-operates nith 
Ur^acins in the council or liirainl, ii. 
415. Comforts the emperor Valens, du- 
ring the battle egainst Magticnlius, -IdO. 
His alleged recantation of Arianism, 
433, iioie. 

rrtf<r«ri'rt, a new British proricce, iii. 112. 

Valentia, a city of Snatn, taken by the 
Goths, iii. 4C5j by the Saracens, ri. OS. 

VeUntiu, supports the sons of Constantine 
in.,v. 291. 

rateHiine introduced Lis heresy into the 
IVest, V. 203, note. Belonged to the 
Egyptian school, 205. 

falentiuiau E, elected emperor, iU. C5. 
Divides the empire ;rith his brother 
Valeris, 6S. Punishes the crime of raagic» 
75. His cruelty, 73. IIis laws and go- 
vernment, 80. Establishes public schools 
and Dejensors of cities, 62. Mamtams 
religious toleration, 83. His edict to 
restrain the avarice of the clergy, S3. 
His German war, 93. He passes the 
Rhine, and defeats the Allenmnni, 96. 
Fortifies the banks of the river, 93. War 
trith the Quadi and iiurniatians, lot). 
His angrj* interview ivitli their envoys, 
1S3. His death, 13}. 

Talentiman II. associated in tlie empire 
with bis brother Gratian, ih. 135. The 
Western empire divided beto*een him 
tiid Mnvimus, 218. His imp.iticncc 
under the dictation of Ambrose, and 
e^ct of toleration, 240. flis flight to 
Tiicssalomca, 243. Restored by Theo- 
dosius, 260. On the death of his mother 
adopts the Niccne faith, 261. Murdered 
by Arboenstes, 263. 

raJertCtmau HI: succeeds his father ITonD- 
rins on the throne of the. West, iii. 626, 
His long minority intrusted to tlie gunr- 
dinn care of his mother Placidia, 627. 
*' ■' ppro.ic!r 

* Q{«; tfh 
ice with 
57, Mfe. 

• he wjb 


of Maritnus, S9. Is nssassinated by 
him, 40. 

rateniiutitus, a Gnostic ccct, ii. 17. Tliefr 
complex system, v. 20.5, note. 
r«!<ria, daughter of Diccictiaw, marries 
Galenas, i. 42G, and note. Persecuted 
by Ufaximm, 50C. Put to death by 
Licinius, S07. Said to have been a con- 
vert to CJmslianity, ii. 142, 

Fuleria, a province tclwcen the Drove and 
Danube, i. 4S3, note. The go^TmTacat 
of it given to MarcelUnxvs, iu. ISO. 
VaUrian, appointed censor by Decins, t. 3M. 
Elected emperor. 320. ’Takes bis son 
Gnihenus for his associate, ii. W.ar 
With Persia, 237. lie is defeated and 
made prisoner, 33S. Dies in c.nptmty, 
541. Tnconfistcncy of his conduct to- 
wards the Christians, if. 140. 
rateriiir, p. name taLcn by Diocletian, t 
421, note. 

TaUt^ at fir^t o designation of a noble 
youth, vi. 515, note. " 

Valin, X*:iurcntin», )ii« opinion on the Latin 
of the P.«jdects, v. 3?, nofe. Disproved 
the donation of Constantine, oOl, nnd 
note. Suppos'd to have used rlandcs- 
tiiicly the \ ersion of Ucracr by Leo Pda- 
tiis, vii. 2l8. ' 

Valle, Pietro della, his description of As- 
syria, li). 27. note. 

Vantfals, u Gothic tnlic, i. $37. Often con- 
founded with the Celtic Venedi and tlio 
Slavonic Wfudeti, oOs, note. A colony 
of them said to have been pl.'iiitcd lu 
BnMin by Probits, 403. Formed a nar^ 
of the nmiy of Ibidagaisus, iii. 363. Wf 
(heir confederates imd were deJcatcd by 
the rrani;?, 373, Their pnssn^'C into 
Gaul, ii. Into t^pam, 4C7. Cf>n{}ucrcd 
by the Vjsigclhs, 47-. Maintain them- 
selves in Guliicia, 630. Overcome the 
Siievi, 531. L)n the invit.ilion of Botii- 
*" f ire land m Africa, 532. Tlirir p.'vgrc**,' 
641. Surimse Carthage, 612. Gcn»cnc • 
establishes Ills kingdom, 643. 3'hnr . 
naval power, iv. 42T Rome plundered 
by Shcni, 47. Tlicir pincics, 7i Adopt 
the Arian formol Christianity, 137. Per- 
secute the Cnlhohcs, 33S. *U?urpatio:i 
of Gchmer, IJO War of the }>«tcrn 
. empire a.:ain5t him, 3*0. 5uc‘'<fs of 
Hclis-anus, 3r0. End of their mc'-. .3^7. 
Vnr.r<:r. pirrite< of the Baltic, ou/iit mo*, 
tr* he confounded with Varangians, vd 
2TG. njfe. 

Varn/.ef. a worthless gtmera! of Hemoriuh 
ui. :193 

Tcri-u-/, or Bahrarn. kirg cf Pettra, h;i 
crahissy to Cams, f. 411. 

Vera.-iej brRihrAf’i, son <if Jciib'gcrJ, lijl 
war «ilh The >dy«iu- IL, id. * '* 

r<ir.x*rM}iePcr5'Vir't;w-i- ■ • 

Veranciane, the ByMniine Vi. 

2l>i.” 206, 277. ’.'^rid to be l-'nel'*!), i*.- 
Probable dcrivaUoa of the rruuc, 27<s 
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.nnt(. Employed by Alejrins Comnennj 
ariinst Kobe’rt Gii'isKtrU, S2?. SaSil to 
be Enpiisli anil Danes, ii , 329, rele. 
Jlcfealed be the Xnrnians, 331. Snr- 
jirised by llobemond at Castoria, ,3.13. 
liiciirrcci information of the Bytmtines 
respecting them, 47^, note. Assist in 
the defence ot Constantinople, 55-3, and 
note. 

V’.rchanUcs, See Ojors. 

7 nriiii. See Varini. 

7'arna, or Warna, Sec Badltt, 

J arro, liis computation of tbe era of Rome, 
i. 246, note. 

Tarronimi, count,- father of the emperor 
Jovian, iii. -44. 

Vnrronuin, infant son of Jovian, consul 
"n-ith Ills father, iii. 63. His snbseqnent 
; fate,C4. 

I'onif, .Alfenus, a larvyer, who cheated the 
Jlantuans in "measuring the lands rc- 
sen ed for them, iii. 47-4, note. 

7Jarut, slaughtered, uitli three legions, by 
the German*, f. 3, and note. 

Vatcces, John Ducas, succeeds Theodore 
lAscaris, vii.'SS. Extends his dominions 
to the Hadriatic Gulf, 31. Uis prospe- 
tons reign, 49. ' 

raliean Library,- formed by pope Jiicholas 
T., rih 236. 

rnuelase.its grotto and fountain celebrated 
by Petrarcii, rii. 392. and note. 

Tayrods, heredilaiy chiefs of the Htuiga- 
nans, vi. 264. 

Feyetih; .hU account of the standard of 
nelghf.for Roman soldiers, ii. 220, note. 
Describes- tlie relaxation of discipline in 
the Roman army, iii. 271. Explains tbe 
meaning of tlie drunyvi, vL 203, note. 
And of the cattus, 440, note. 

Feii. .. See Sieyes. 

Vetleia, her inaiience in the Batavian war, 
i. 259. 

Venaiesin county, the papal share of the* 
spoil obtained by the crus.adc aaainst 
tueAlbigense3,t-iL3S0,no/e. The tPater- 
lo/id of the Rhone, i6. • 

Fenedi, a Celtic tribe, often confounded 
■H-ith Vandals and IVenden, i. 30S, aofe. 
Jilin the Goths in their invasion of the 
Ukraine, 309. Conquered by Hermanric, 
iii. 128. "Were the Aeoindch, or IFcUr- 
Innders, of the Mstula, iv. 353, note. 
IVineta their .sea-port at the mouth of 
the Oder, ri. 393, note. 

Feneti, or Venetians, early settlers on the 
banks of the Po, i. 26. 'JTot from Ganl, 
but from Illyricnm, ii., note. -Were Arai- 
rjieh, or Watertinders of tbe Po, 'A'dige, 

• and Brenta. iv. 23, note; Origin oQheir 
republio, 29. and note. The isIdfliK of 
Grado and Malamocco receive nian.rftigi- 
>fh'es, V. 104, and note. In its infant 
■ ttate acknorrledged the snpreraa'cy of 
the exarch of Ravenna, 117. Its 'fleet 
unites xvith that of the emperor Alexius 


againtl Robert Gni'card, vi. 3"S. Pro- 
gress of its independence, commerce, and 
power, .339. Alliance ndtli the French 
nobles for the fourth crusade, 540. Cap- 
ture of Zara, 5 44. Of Constantinople 
555, 564. Territories- acquired bv this 
enternrise, xii. 5, note; 6, and noli Re- 
tained a factory in Constantinople after 
the return of the Greek emperor, 61. 
Oimmerciiil rivalry with Genoa, 110. 
Jiaval battle in the Bosphoms, 113. 
Splendid reception of the emperor John 
P.al.'eologns, 231. Joined a league asahist 
Die Turks, 269. I/mg contests wilh'them 
in the Morea, 337- note. 

Fenm, the Bald, origin of a temple to her 
at Aqnileia, i. 2>4, note, Charatter of 
her temples in Phoenicia, ii. 458. The 
Celestial, her temple at Carthage con- 
verted info a chnrcli, iii. 255. * 

Fenusia, burial-place of the Xormans, and 
birth-place of Horace, vi. 340, and note. 

Feratim amn-ies himself hy insitl'.ing inof- 
fensi-.e passengers and pax-fug the fine, 
V 77. 

Ferhm, xridow of -the emperor Leo I., 
afliicts the East bv her tnrhulenee, iv. 
246. 

Ferona, residence of Tlicodorfc, iv.2C9, and 
note. See Battles and Sieyes. 

rcroriira, a , pretended impression of tbe 
face of Christ, v. 364. 

Ferres, his inadequate punishment and 
subsequent fate, v. 63, and note.-. 

Fersns Poliliei, or city verses, opinion of 
Leo Allatins on them, vi. 232, and note. 

Fertir, a people employed by Sapor in the 
siege of Amida, ii. SIS. 

Fertot, Abbedc, his account of Othman’s 
attack on Rhode*, vii. 142, note. Cha- 
racter of his history, 300, note. 

Fen'S, dilins, and the Vonnger, adopted 
by Hadrian; their deatlis, i. 101. 

Fespasion, associates Titus with him on 
the throne, i. 93. His qrigin, 99,- and 
note. His parsimony, iiL 56, and note. 

Ferpasimn, a province said to hai e been 
formed in Britain, i. C, note. 

Festal virains, tlie institution supported 
■with diCiculty in incient Rome, n. 45. 
Their number and dimes, hi. 2/3. 

Telerans, Roman, their reward, iL 220. 
Liability of their sons to sen e, 148, note; 
220, note. 

Fetranio revolts at the instigation of the 
princess Constantina, h. 281. Holds a 
conference with Constantins at Sardica, 
253. -AbtEcates and retires to Prusa, 284. 

Tiears, or .xace-prefects, .appointed to some -, 
Roman pHivinees, ii. -210/ 

Ficennalia, the twentieth year of his reign, 

■’celebrated by Diocletian at Rome, L 450, 
and notes. By Constantine, ii. 252. 

Victor, roaster-gene.ral of tbe infantry in 
Julian's army, hi. 16. Roimded at Ctc- 
eiplion, 30. 'CoUects th» remains o£ the 
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eoQrt of ConstaiitiTis, ofler Juliar^’s death, 
44. Master-general of the cavalrjr to 
Valcns, 128. Ur^es him to be cauiioTis 
in resisting the Visigoths, 184. E^capcs 
at H'lGriaiiople, 187. 

rif/<jn<T, Jfothcr of the Camps, hcr in- 
flucnce in Gaul, STO. 

Victor'mvs, a son of Victoria, one of the 
'liurly Tvrants, i. S43. Slain at Cologne, 
309. ‘ ' 

See 

■ lothcr ol Jaali- 

• r objections to 
his marriage with Theodora, 290. 

VinitantiuSy a Pre?hytcr, the protestant of 
Ills age; his controversy with Jerome, 
Hi. 299, and note. 

VinUanCUts, a worthless general of ITono- 
rius, iii. 393. 

r»/7ifiwj, ’nterpreter of the Greek embassy 
to Attihi, iii. 509. Provokes the lluns 
by his bo:u<ting, 570. Proposes to assas- 
sinate Atiilu, 578. Confesses tlic crime, 
and is dismissed, 579. 

pope, obtains his throne by a 
large bribe, iv. 418. Urecs Ju«timaii to 
reconquer Italy, 5)9. betained a pri- 
soner at Cottstfinlwnp]c, is compcUea to 
condemn ibe “Three Chaptersr v. 2t8. 

nUaiur, J)e,^5nn{s, or scirants, nltached to 
the land, in Gaul, iv. 19G. Tn Britain, 
227. In the kingdom of Jerusalem, vi. 
47U. 

rif/tf/iorifonjn, Jeffrey of, marshal of Cham- 
pagne, •attended and made a narrative 
of, tiic fourth crusade, vi. 537, and notes. 
Called the Varangians, English, and 
iJanes, 5ut. Appointed ninrsliaiof Uo- 
mania, and received n lordship in Thrace, 
rii. 8. Conducted the rclrcnt of the 
Latin army, after tlie capture of Bald- 
win, 10. Ills fief of llcsalnople, 18, 
note. 

Villehardoulu, Jeffrey of, the voungcr, 
nephew of the ahovc, confounded with 
his unde, \ii. 9, note. Obtains the prin- 
cipality of Achaia and the Morca, 19, 
note. 'Is made prisoner by JfichucI Pa- 
licologus, 32. 

Vindohona, now Vienna, Julianas emharka- 
tioii on tbc Panuljc, ii, 4S0, Pormcrlv 
less important than its neighbour Car- 
nuhtum, iii. 244, note. 

Vindumssa, ^ its antiquity and Bnccessivc 
changes, iv. 1C3, and note. 

Tine, history of its cultivation, i. C9. In- 
troduced by Probus in Pannonia, 407. 
Design of Aurcliau to plant it in Etruria, 
iii. 418, . 

Virgil, his fourtli Eclogue paraphrased by 
Con.stantino. into a prediction of Chris- 
tianity, ii. SCO,, and note. Described -in 
his ninth. Eclogue the usurpation of 
hi< larm .at Mantua, and hi- personal 
danger, iih 471, and note. Mentioned 
sillj (or cottot^ in his second Georgic, 


iv. 312, and note. Described the Mauri- 
tanian sheplierd-, S69, note. 

Tirtha. fee Tecrit. 

llsandus, his courageous defence of the 
Gothic standard, iv. 409. 

Visipoths. See Goths. 

Vxtalian, pope, appoints Hadrian, and then 
Tlitodore, to the sec of Canterbury, v. 
25-3, note. 

Vitnlian, his rebellion against Anastasias, 
tlic first religions war,” v. 240. Is trea- 
cherously assassinated at a roval banquet, 
iv. 287. 

Titalxanusy ^laximin’s prretorian prefect, 
killed, h 22G. 

TitaT.t. Sec Sntrops. 

ViteUiuT, his gluttony, i. IOC, nr>te. 

VUerho, the frequent residence of the popes; 
vii..378. See Sieges. 

Viliges, Gothic king-of Italy, iv. 40G. Be- 
sieges Komc, 408. llcpulscd by Bclisa- 
nn\ 415. Abandons the siege, 421, 
Besieges Uimini, 422. Ilclircs to Ba- 
venna, 423. Is besieged by Belisarius^ 
428. Surrenders, 430. Keepives the 
T.ank of patrician at Constantinople, ifith 
lands in A*m, 431. Ills embassy wliilc 
king of Dalv, to h'ushinan in 

uar against Justinian, 47O. 

Vi/rutiits describes the loftiness of the 
bouses in Komc. iii. 422, and note. 

Tirarinm, an angle in tlm wall of Rome, 
enclosed for wild beasts, Iv. 414. 

nrir, origin and meaning of tlietcrm.v. 
485, • and note. The., office •'jnstiluted 
nnion" the Turks ’by.Orchanj ^ii. 140, 
Held but for a short period by the same 
iiidmdnal, 202, note. 

Voeonian lau'. See Inheritance. 

Vogul, reduced lo the same uamc as Ugur, 
vj. 2C5, note. 

Volga. See ITolga. 

Voloctran marshes Sec Pelso. 

Voltaire ascribes the fame of Constantine’s 
Labarum to liis success, ii. 355. note. 
His account of the preparations for tlic 
siege of Turin, iv. fliU, note, llis de-' 
pal cure from the truth of Ifislory in his 
tr.igydy of Mahomet, vi. 601, uo'le. llis 
comparison of Maliomct in liis old age, 
512, note. His tragedy of Tauerhie, 
V. Iu7, note. Ilig ignorance of tlie 
country of Jeroshms.vi. 211, note. 

Volunteers, Thracian peasants, wlio assisted 
in recovering Constantinople, vii, 33. 

roliijianuj, son ot Galius, killed, i. 319. 

Vopisctis Flavius, a writer of tbs At^gu<- 
tan History, i, x\x\y. The principal 
authority fof tlic interregnum after tiie 
diejili of Aurcliau, 3S7. 

Vortig^n, tbc'BrItisli prince, iv.J?32. 

. VQr^s^aer, his victories and tomb, iv 22Q 

roH/j^fifth emperor of. the Chinese dyiiasty 
of the Han, lii. 155. 

Vulture aogury of Romulus, iv. 4\, and 
note. 
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SecTuls. 

Vrahah, A1j(l cl, foimicr of the 'Wnhabya, 
vi, 2, note. 

tlal-iiti, Al, Ms History of the conquest of 
S\Tia, Ti. 21, note. 

TJ'aladimir, said to hare sent the Vcran- 
gians to Constantinople, vi. 2/7. 
ir ilamir, the -friend of Attila, iii. 653. 
Uncle of Thcodoric the’ Ostrogoth, iv. 
244. Falls in battle, 245. . His subjects 
called Malamirs, submit to Tlicgdoric, 
247. Are multiplied hy other Gothic 
swarms, 251. 

ITaffr, retreat of the Britons to its moun- 
tains, i. 48, note; iv. 219. The Celtic 
lonrae preserved there, 223. See Bardt. 

caliph, permits Mura to invade 
Spam, si. 69. iKeinstates Tarik in his j 
, command, 97, note. Itccr.lls Hura, 100. 

‘ His deatln 101. Froiress of the Saracen 
.arms' during his calipdiate, 119. 
Taltaehieim, their Koniau descent, -i. 363, 
.note. • A'umbered among the Slavonian 
tribes, vi. 238. 

Vpttid, king of the ’Visigoths, iii. 470. Re- 
stores Spain to Honorius, 472. Settles 
in Aquil.ain, 473. His death, iv. 5. 
raf/s. • See C/ierioiiesttj T/!raeian, China, 
jPietSj Prohns, ■Pome, and Seeostris. ’ 
i'aUuSi.a' Britfsh -landoivncr under the 
Saxbns, iv. 227/ note. 

Falter, de Fe.tejo,lleader among the first 
cfiiaaders, 'dies in Bulgaria, vi. 414,'«o/s. 
Falter the Pennyless, his nephew, takes 
■ thijtiom.ihaiid; his adventures and arrival 
in Afia','Ti.,414, His foUomera cut 
to picchs by Kilidsch Arslan, 417, and 
note 

Far, no limitation to its riglits, iv. 429, 
note. Humbers make it lawful and ho- 
nourable, r. 450, 

^aradin. See Sieges, 

Farhnrton, his Dieiiie Legation cf Hoses, 
ii. 26, note. His attack on Synesius, 
S31, note. His literary character, 534. 
note. Believed that a supernatural ii>- 
terposition preveated the rebuilding of 
' the Temple, 539, note. 

"arini, or Varini, a Thuringian tribe; 
'their code, iv. 225, note. Their probable 
connection with the Varangians, ri. 278, 
note. - 

Farad, Or Vama. See Battles, 
aitson, Ur., his Chemical Bssays, vi. 124, 
.note. Allows the original merit of (he 
.Arabians, 149, note: . ' 

"enden, or Weiids, a Slavonian tribe, if A ■ 
SS8, note f. 445, note. Remains of Iht;^ 
in the woods of L'unehurg,' fii. 93,Vi5ty.j.' 
See T'andats sni Venedi. , 

~erdan, a general of Heraelins, defer^ft-v 
at Aiznadiulvi; 2S, and note. 

Vifat, its *ce stated bv Julian, 

'note. Given to the Gotlij in Spain, on;; 


their restitution of Placidw, 471 . See 
Com. 

VTiitaker, his derivation of the name of 
-Ireland in his Genuine ITistorv of 
Britons, i. 6, note. His 'Uislor’j oj 
Slanchester, iii. 100, note ; iv. 212, note. 
White's Bampton Lectures, vi. 130, note. 
White Hnns. Sec Idttns, ■ ’ 

iFighard, archhishop of Canferburv, dies at 
Rome, V. 233, note. 

Wilfrid, the apostle of ST/sse.v, his bene- 
volence, iv. 227. Attends the first Inte- 
ran Council, v. 233, note. 

' William I., king of Sicilv, the Bad, vi. 352. 
William n., the Good, val 353. 

Wiltiamll., duke of hionnandy (Conqu^ 
ror of England) erroneously said to be 
the father of Tancred dc Hauteville; the 
time of his birth, vi. 313, note. 

Wittiam of the Iron Arm, count of Apulia, 
vi. 303. 

Winchester, the seat of a Roman Gjme- 
carum, or manufactory, ii. 227 , note. 
Bishop of, see Beter. 

Windmiits,' eam to have been brought infc 
Europe from the East, probably invented 
in the Hetheriands, vii. 36, nbie. 

Wine, temperate use of it by Augustus, iii. 
418, note. Supplied on hberaT terms to 
the people of Kome,4l9. Interdicted by 
JIahomef, v. 479. 

Wiitela. See Venedi. 

IVisdom, tbe Book of. See Solomon. 
Wiiemer, king of the Vandals, or ot-the 
Goths, slain'in battle, ii. 264. 

Witchcraft, tlic opinions oflawycrstespcct- 
ing it, iiL 75, note. The belief- in it ridi- 
culed by the Lombard lawgiver, Rotharis, 
V. 120. ’ Sec Hagie. 

Witheric, infant son of IVilhimer, saved by 
.A.'atheos and Saphrax, iii. 164. 

Withieai, son of Vadomair, murdered, 
iii. 95. 

Vlthimer, successor of Hermanric, defeated 
and slain, iii. 164. 

iniiza, king of Gothic Spain, deposed by 
Koderic, vi. 83. Fate of his family. 102 
Wltikind, abbot of Coney, relates that tl 
Saxons passed from Britain into Germany • 
iii. 102, note; iv. 226, note. Vortigern" 
invitation to them, 213, note. 

Wotga, or Volga, anciently the Bha; sup 
posed to be named from tbe Bnigarianf 
jv. 445, note. The plain of Kipzak on it 
banks, vii. 129, note. ■ ~ 

Wofodomir, great duke- of -Russia, marries 
Anne, daughter of "Romonus, 11^ v. 326:, 

. , vi. 210. His conversion’ to- Christianity.- 
■ ’-fmddiuf’nhpuals celebrated in tbe city of 
f-i Chersooi 291. 

■7r<7.rar)/,.'adinitfcd to .sovereign power, bnt 
■■J can '-iill ito inferior ’office, i. 190. Tlie 
gates of Jfahomet’s paradise open to 
'■ them, T. 4S3. See Femaifs. 

World, the different assigned ^ates of its 
= creation, ii. 30, no/«. See Eras;' 
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IKDES:, 


plionis Mocas, t. SS7. Jlnrdera him 
and ascends the throne of the East, 328. 
His death, 329. Conqncsts achieved by 
bim in the East, 177. Few of them per- 
manent, 180. Ti^rolants a colony of 
Paolidans to Thrace, 246. His warwith 
Swatoslans, 287. Tnnmph.at Constan- 
tinople, 289. 

^ngU-lkan, resembknee between him and 
Attila, iii. 551. Diverted from his design 
of extirpating the Chinese, 860. His 
'propernameTemngin,vii.ll6. Becomes 
sempetorof the Morals and Tartars, 117. 
His laws and religion. 118. His conquests, 
120; His deaUT, 124. His successors, 
133.- 

Itsis, created Kng of the Sarmatians by 
Constantius, in 312. 

Mrir, revolts against AU and is slain in 
battle, T. 523. His previous services in 
Egypt and Africa, vi 74. 
be, Sanehter of Constantine T X., v. 330. 

. Marries Eoraanns IIL Poisons him and 
marries Michael IV., 33E Is banished by 
Michael V. and recalled to reign with her 


sister, 332. Dies as thewifeofConstatv 
tine Jfonomachns, 333. 

Ebe,wifeofLeoVI.,v 322. Govemsforthen' 
son Constantine Porphyrogeaitns, 323. 

I Zonaras, the historian, his authority not to 
be tmsted, i. 230, note, 

' Zupy/rus, imitated by a Persian noble, iiL 
333, fio/s. 

ZoroailcT, the prophet and philosopher of 
the Persians, his doctrine, i. 250-7. Bom 
at Ormia or Thebarroa, r. 184, and nolt. 
His rclimon often confounded with that 
of the Hindoos, by Mahometans, vi 106, 
note. 

Zonmut, his misrepresentation of Constan- 
tine’s conversion, it 339, 363, note. Was 
Count and ex-Advocate of the Treasniy, 
iii. 296, nolt. 

Zoupam, lords of Croatia, vt 2? 0. 

EuSVir, the third Arab governor of Africa, 
vi 80. 

Zurich, its early history, viL 354, and note. 

ZtanpHta offended both Lutherans and 
Catholics by his liberality, il 33, not*. 
His opinion cn theF;ichai7st, vL 261. 
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Burke’s Speeches on Warren Hast- 
ings; and lAtters. With Index. In 3 vols. 
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■ ■ Life, By PeiOB. New and 
revised Edition. Portrait . 

Bums, Lockhart’s Life of. By W. 

S. Douglas. 
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and Sermons, with Note*. Portrait. 

Camoens' Lnsiad, Mickle’s Transla- 

tion. Edited by E. E. HonoEs. 

Carafes (The) of Haddaloni; and 
Naples nnder Spanish Dominion. Trans- 
lated from the Ger man of Alfred do 
Eenmont 

Carrel’s Counter Eevolntion in Eng- 
land. Fox’s History and Lonsdade'i 
Memoir of James n. Portrait. 

Cary’s Translation of Dante’s Hea- 
ven, Hell, and Pureatory. Copyright 
edition, being the only one eontainnig 
eery's last corrections and additions. 

Cellini (Benvenuto), Memoirs of 

Translated by Koscor. Portrait. 

Cervantes’ Qalatea, Translated by 

Gordon Gyll. . 

Ezomplary Novels. Trans- 
lated from the Spaidsh by "W. K. Kellt. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. 


2 vols. 

Chaucer’s Works. Edited by Robert 
Bell. Ne-w Edition, Impro-red. "Wiih 
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from Aj). 324-440: and tho Ecclesiastical 
Elstory of FhflostoTgini. 

' Theodorat and Evagrins. Ecdsias. 

, , tlca! Historita, from Am. S33 to a.d. 427 
I and from aj>. 431 to A-D. 544. 

' Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis of 
' the Four Gospels. Translated by CAXon 
. Vehabixs, New Edition, revised. 



7 ARI 0 UB LIBnAMES. 


Bede’s BccleeUBtical Hlstorj, tind 

tbo Acglo-Sfiscm Cbroolde. 

BoQthiuE’B CoTiBOlation ol BMIobo- 
phy. In Anglo-Ssutoa, with the A. S. j 
Metrcf, ftzid en Kngllgh Tranilitlon^ by f 
the Rev. S* Foz. 

Brand’s Bopnlar Antiquities of Engr- ■ 

lend, Scotland, tpdlreUM. ByglrHcrnr I 
Elus. In 3 volfl. 

Chronicles of the Cmsadora. Kichard ! 
of Itevlics, Geoffrey ds Vlnssof, I/mJ de I 
JolnvUIe. j 

Dyer’fl British Popular Caatoms, t 
Present and Past. An Account of the 
various Games and Customs associated 
■with different days of Ibo year. By the 
Bev. T. F. Tms£LTo:; Bnin, ILA. with j 
Indez. ! 

Early Travel* In Palestine. 'W'illi- i 

bald. fiajvmU, Benjamin ofTndcla. Man* 

■ devlllo, La Bfooqnlfere, and Maundreli'j 
all unabridged. Edited by TnoKAa 
WniQHT. 

EUii’a Early EfigUih Motrieal Eo- ^ 

mancoB. Bevtsed by J. 0. HAixrmui. 

Elorenco of Worcester’* Clironicle, 

with the Two OontlnaatloQ*! : ojmprlatng . 
Annals of EngUih History to the Belgn of < 
Ildward I, 

Gesta Eomanorum. Edited by iVTif- : 

NAED Hooper, 

Giraldni Cambrensla^ Historical 
Works: Topography of Ireland; History 
of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary , 
through Woles; and Description of Wales. 
With Index. ^Itod by Tiioe. Wbioh?. 
Henry of Hnntingdon'* History of ' 

the English, froio the Boman Inraalon to 
Henry Il.;nth the Acts oflflng Stephen, 

Ingulph’* Clironlcle of the Ahhsy of ' 
Croyland, with the Continuations by Peter 
of Blols and other Writen. By H, T. 
Rile7. 


Ke^htley'* Eairr Hythology. 

iitpiici by CmxktKank, 
tepsiuB’s Letters from Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and the Peninsula of SlnaL 
Hallcf* Horthem Antiqnitler, By 
Bishop Pinur. With an Abslntct cf Ihs 
Eyrblwda Saga, by Sir Waltx* Soott, 
Edited by J. A- BlAcrwux. 
l£arco Polo** XraTol*. The Traaj?- 
latlon of Maradea. EdllM by Tkwaj 
tVaranr. 

Ifatthew Paris'* Chronicle. In 5 rob. 
First Sfrcrroir r Begt?r c! WcndoTcr*i 
Flowers of English History, ftum ifci 
Descent ol tho SaxoM to JUD. IX?, 
TraaiUied by Dr. Gttsa. in 3 roU . 
Sioorm b'Ecnos; From 1335 to ISIS, 
With Index to the catire Work, le 
3 roll. 

Hatthew of WoBtmiE*tcf.'*.Tlowfirt 

of Hlsioiy, especially ruch m relate to the 
affairsof BrlUin; toA^. 1307. Tracalated 
by C D. yoN'n*. In 3 rols. 

Ordericn* Vitali*’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Troa- 
lated with Notes, by T. Fouan*, MA. 
In 4 vols, 

PauU'a (Dr. B.) Life of Alfred tho 

Great Translated from the Gcrmaa. Tc 
which Is appended Alfrcd'a ArglcnSaxon 
version of Croslus, with a literal Transla- 
tion, and an AngloBaxon Grammar and 
Glor^ry. 

Eo^er Do Hovodea** Annal* Of Eng- 

ilgh Hlstorr; from a. 2 x 733 to A,n. ISOJ. 
Edited by IL T. Hilxt, In 3 vuU, 

Bii Old English Chronicles, rlx.'t^ 
A»ct'» Life of Alfred, and the ChrouJdcs 
of Etbelwerd, Glldaa, Nennius, Oocffhry 
of Idonmoulh, and IBchard cf Cren* 
c**teT. 

William of Ilalmcabary'e Clironlels 

of the Kings of England, iracjljted by 
SnAETR 

Tnlc-Tido 8torie«. A CoUectiem of 

Scsnto.-rionTdea nn3Tra'ilUoct ljllU3 
by B. TuoUFt , , 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

31 TiJJi. af */. toA, 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


85 ToU. at it. toA, eifxpti-, 

AUon’e Battlo* of the British ITaTy. 

Eot 1»«5 tnd enlarged, /CKmereni fin 
PortraiU. InSToIa. 

Andorsen’* Danish legends and ' 
ialry Talcs. With many Talcs not In any 
otber edition. Translated by Cnoinra 
pEaraiET. ISO TroodA’nyTOrirtfl. 


cp theic wnsrhed cfftenotir. 

Ariosto’s Orlando rnrioro,' In En^- 
Hsh Verao. Ily W. B. r«rf)r. /,ni 

r.*nyranT;yi. In 3 ", 018 . 

Ecnhrtcin’* Cage and Chamber Elrdf 
Indodtng fiweefi Warblert. EnlargeJ 
edition, //umercni. ffatcL 

*.* All other edlUons are abridg'd.' 

TTrlA Ihf plitiet cslyind. 7s. 6d. 
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Soaomi's I7iaevo!i aad its Palaces. 
li'CTr Edition, rtrrieod and ctmsldtrably 
Kilrjgtd, both In nutter and Plates. 
Upwards of 300 Enircvinut 
Butler's Hadibras. With ParionuM 
. 'Notes, a Blc^pby. and a General Inder. 
Edited by HEmr G. Botsi. Thirtj teov- 
iC^td lUsiitraiimt. - 

; or, further ill'Jsiraicd seith 

$2 Outline Portraitz. In 2 vols. 10». 

Cattermole’e Ercnhugs at B&idon 
SaU. 2i txguitilt Engravings on Etsel, 
from designs by himself the JjCtterprcs* 
by the BaEonnsn De CABAJmUA. 

China, Pictorial, Deccriptire, and 

Hlsloricil, edth oomo Acconat ot Ava and 
the Bnnnese, Siam, and Anant Ntarlv '■ 
iGO IVuttralimt. 

-.Craife (G. L.) Pursuit of Entrwledga 

■■-Under DIEDcnltics, Ulaetmtcd by Aneo- 
dotcs and Mcmolra. Eeviaed Edition. 
Vi3i’numa-out PeniraiU. 

Critihshanh’s Hires Cozurees and a 
»^jE£crC- 'A. Series of Tales, tnlh BO hu- 
morous Itluxtrations bv CruUahanh. 

— 1 Punch and Judy. With 24- 

lUn'etrations. 6x. With Coloured Plates. 

7i. ed. • - - 

Dauto. Traashiteel b 7 LC.WEiGH 2 .hI.A. 

rfow Edition, cnrefnllyrevlsed; Pcrtrauand 
. ■ 3< IButtraiigns on sUil.sfiir Flasrman 

Bidron's Sistory of Christian , Art 

in the Middle A?cs. From the French. 

■ Upwards of ISO outline Engravings 
' Vol. 2. Compiled from l!:e author’s ' 
"literary remains and other sources, i 
' liv 'lAESAErT M. Stokes. ! 

lifer fX. H.} The Historyof Pompeii; ; 
an Itinerary for Visitor-, Edited ; 
by-' T, H, Dtek. LEJ). With r-early 200 i 
Tbbod Engravings, a large Mag, and a 
Plan of the\yoTum. 7a. Cd. j 

■a — City of Eomc : Its History ' 

■and ilonumejita • Ne-.v raition, leritod. i 
Gil' 31a5, The Advenrures ot 24 ■ 
Engravings on Eteel, afier Smirks, and j 
ID Etchings Iry George OmUeshanje. et j 


\ India, Pictorial, Beacriptive, and 
i Historical, from tho Earliest Tliaca. Up- 
• wards of 100 f-ne Engravings. on TVosd, 

, and a Map, 

Jesce’e Anecdotes of Dogr. Netr Edi- 
tion, Tsdlii large additions. Uumeroxaf.nt 
VTcadeult after Maroeg,BcvicJ:,ar,d dhert, 

. ; or, with the addition of 34 

lighlgef.nishsd Sled Engravings. Is. 6d. 
; Eong’e Katural Eistory of- Precious 
Stones, and of the Precious Metals. ' ITffA 
numerous Elustratims. , Price 6s. . - 

; Hatural Eatery of Gems 

or Decorativo Stones.' Eindg IRusiraiei. 
6s. 

Kitto’e Scripture lande and Biblicsl 
Atlas, 2A Mips, beautifully er,gravE< cn 
Steel, tdih a Ccmsnhvjs Index. 

;_wiih the majis coloured, It. Gd. 

Krummachcrie Parables. Translated 
from tho German. Earty lUusiratigriS by 
Clayton, engraved byDdsieX, 

LindBay’B (Lordl Irsttere on Egypt, 
Edom, an f the Holy Land. Uoir Edlttca. ' 
tnlarsed. tSEirty-tis beautiful Engrav- 
ings, end 2 Maps. 

Lodge’s Portraito of Dlustriouu Per- 
FonagcJ of Great Britain, Pith Slsntoiis. 
Tux Eundred end Forty Portraits, erf 
graved on Steel. 8 yols. 

[lOiigtellovr’M Poetical Worla, 
Twenty-four page Enp-avingt, hy Sirkti 
Foster and others, and a Portrait- 
— . — h; 0T,withoutinustr(st{onSfOi.%d. 
PrOEO ‘Worts. 16 pane En- 
gravings by Eirket Foster, its. - - 

loudcn’c (Sirs.) Entertaining Hatur- 
ailsE EOTlEcd by W. S. DAimts, FJUS. 
vrifk nearly EDO Woodeuio. 
n&TTj&t’c Hasterman Seady; or, 
The "Wrecl: of tho P.-.d£t 83 'Uoado-iiu 
Sr. ed. 

■ ■ Poor Jack. Tvffd 16 lUut- 
trations, after Designs by C. Sicr.ftfld, 
BU. Sf.ed. 


Grimm's Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- j 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. ' 
Ihanslated by Edgas Tatioa U’umerous < 
yToedauts by Cruikshanh. 3X. 6d, ! 

aolboin'B Banco of Beath, and Bible • 

Cutty Upwards of iBO j-ibjeeit, beauM- s 
fuUy engraved in fab-timile, pith Intro- ; 

.-difetien and' .I)ffi>cfipt!onE by the' late, i, 
Fnasms -Doncz''and Or. 1. F. Visats, J 
2 vDls. In 1. ; W. ed. • - ,. 

Eburitfe (Kary)' Pictorial Calendar j 
of the Seasora. Embodying 'the Phole ol j 
AQtcn’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of j 
too Engravings. j 


Hmsion; or, Econes in Af- 
rica. (Written for Young Peopic.) PSus- 
freted by OUbert and DalrUL Zs.Zd. 

Pirate ; and Tbreo Cutter?. 

Nep- Edition, Pith a M-tmolr ol the 
Author. WEED Steel Engravings, frm 
Draeoings by O. StanfMd, RJL Zt Oi 

r- Privatesre-Kan Ono Hun- 
dred Years Ago. Eight Engravings on 
■Sitsl, after Stalhard. 3s.6d., 

— ... — Settlorc in Canada, Hetr 
Edition. 2hn f.nt Engravings by GiDjsri 
endDaUiel. Zs. 6i, 
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BOHN’S VAEIOUB LWBARIES. 


Kaiiprell^c Victories of WeUiugton 
sndtho British Annies. SUd Fngrannst. 
■^ctiael Angelo and Uaphael, their 
hivfs and IVorks. Bj Bi^ha and Qta* 
iRExtzz cr QuRTor. With iz Cncra-x^t 
cn SUiL 

llilier’B History cf the Anglo-Sax- 

oae.. Written in a popniar etyle, oa the 
baai* ol Ehnroa Tnnjer, Pencil ef 
Hap cf.Eaztm BrUairi, cr^ 13 
eisferai? iy,STCvinps on Stc^l 

IGlton*fl 'Poetical Work*. With t 

, Memoir by Jasns Monro^jifiBT. Tootffl 
Verbal Index lo an the Poenu. and Ex- 
plaiiitcrry Kotes. WUh 120 Bnyraringz 
oy ^^hovxpton and cthert, ftnm Gra's's^ 
W. Esmy. 2 vols. 

VoL 1. Paradise Loet, compicte, rrith 
Memoir, Kctea, and Index. 

VoL 2. Paradise Regained, and other 
Poecig, *57ilb Verbal Index to all the 
Poerax. 

iindie'e Britifh Bird*. Revised by ! 
W. C. I» JUbtct. fifvra ciS 

1 J’laUi qf Kjst. In 2 voU- 
— — ; or, viith ft« phtet calcureJ, 
It. Bi, per vol. 

Suvsl and Military Heroes of Groat 

Brtuln } CT, Coleadar of Victory. Bolng o 
Beourtl of British Voloor »n<3 Cooijnest 
by Sea end leuid, on eveiy dsy la the 
year, fron tbt time of WltUam the 
Oomrncrer to the Battle of fnheraana. 
By Slalor Josss, EJl, am! Licattaanl 
P. H. fitoohAB. UiL IVsenti'-f’our Per. 
fraflj. Bt. 

HicoUnl’s Setory of tbo Jesidts: 

their Origin. Progiers, Doctjlnss, anh Do 
elgnt . Pine FortraiU of ioyolo, LcMt, 
Jforier, Biirgia, JqrpuKiva, Pirt ta C\aU3, 
and Pope OanqatwXi. 

Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poscu* 

Translstodlnuj English Verw. Syvariona 
hands. V/Itb a I^e of the Poet, by 
Trohas Cajipbeii.. Vnth 16 Enprevinfft, 

^ Pickering’tf Hictory of the Eaces of 

Man, with an Analytical Syoopsls of Ibc 
Ifattiral History of Man. By iJr. Hall. * 
jn*jrtrcied by nMrrttrzni: Portraitz. 

— jor,trif A ihfptatcx coloured *iS,0d, 
*** An exccUent Edition of « wort ori- 
gina}ly pabllabed at 22. 2z. by the 
American Govermasn!. 

Pictorial ISsndbook of Hodem Oo i 
grephy, oa c. Popnlar Plan Zt. 6d. /22yi- j 
iralAdtrpiSOPn^avin^cndSlJfapi. CZa ‘ 

or, teHh the mapi coloured 

tt, cc , ‘ ' 

Pope’e Poetical Works* Edited by 
Bosxar Cjcdzxmrrss, Xftimercta Eti” ■ 
B7'avi-y{L 3 roll. 


Pope's KorcsT’e Hind, With 

iicc.*:3a and .Notes by J. & IVAjicfs, 0 !.a. 
tU'StraUd by fi* entire Scries cf Plcf^ 
vzcrft DcrJxrA, leautifuSly m;rrmcd ^ 
iCezti fi.tc. rite). 

Homer’* Odyjcey, Hynnr, 

Ac, by otter tran's’aior*. Inclcdicg Chf;> 
cxa. and Intro'lactloo and ?i'ot<rt by J. S- 
WaJDoji. aMA. fXasrrfsn't BtsiOTaS bcav 
tifully fnyrtsned by Mmcs. 

Life. Including mjiay cf his 
L-etters. By Eosnrr CacErnriaiA 
EdJtloa.n>Tlt\5 enlarge*! UluitraHirn 
77^ prscrCtnj fi treu- jrvtfe* o cempleU 
cod tUp^ni edii-ion t>J Pff^i Pteiica} 
rTcrl-s and Trantlaiiyit far 2Sx 

Pottery and Porcelain, and otter Ob- 
J6ct» of Venn (« Odie lo It' Kr.crwleCje 
of). To which li vlied kj Kajcnved Llf 
of hUrh, end hlonosTanjs. By IliontT 
Q. Eoan. Uuaunui /.>iorattr.;t. 

- ■ — — ; or, allowed, TOi. 6(1. , ' 
Front’s (Bather Eell(}tie!. ReWro-l 

Bdit'oo. JVc.*v(y.onf jpinted hi^inoi_ 
by Uxdlse. it. 

Beereationj In SbootinE. Xif' 

•‘CejtTa.’’ tror Edition, rertiod cil 
enlarged. C2 BnyTcnr.,'t cev ITood, eftrr 
Ecray.ani b Enpraaaos on Steel, cUf/i 
a/ter A. CcepoTf EjL 

Bsddiagr’a Eistoiy and Dctcriptlcn* 
of WiDtsi, Aneirnt ami llodcra, 'JVorttr 
beaitti/id IToaiorfr. _ 

Seanie'e Insect Architcctnre, Em 
Edition. Bevtjod try the I>v. J. t. 
Wood. MJI.. 

Eobinson Cmsoo. TTith fliDrtratjonr 
by StoniAEO end Hmztzi. Tvy.t-nbeaan 
fulEitjrcnrgjr coSKci. ootj ft on frord , . 

; or, iiSthmt /As Steel iUdeim^' 

f»«, dr- ed 

Boms in the ITmetccnth Ccntnrj. 
Sew Ellllon. IloTi.'Oj by the /nihrr. 
Jlhutmtei by Zb Steel A’oyreo-.o-i. 
a ToU. 

Sharpe’s ffistcry of Egypt, from ti e 
Ecrlie-t Trace uy th" C'mqr.rft by t'. 
Arabe, A.p. C40. By .''iKrtl. .eriArrr. 
With z Mspe and cf <00 IHt--- 

trative Woodenu. Ei-clh end Cheej^! 
Edition. S vo'j. 

Sonti'.sy’s Idffl of KcUan. ’[’’itri 

.Ki' tlonal Koto-. Jt’ieetrated jrtth C* 
rr,Ji'arin;j . „ ' , ' , 

Etari' Jg’s 'Hisr) STpble Defld*_-*j. 
Wo'.ra ; or, .Emraj-'-ej or X;<ni.'Jr Oont ige. 
rorl'.it'l', tr.d VL-tne. /'.warn /b'lerra- 
Sent , ,,, . 

Stnrtt and Eevett’s AntiqnltiEs of 
AUena. end cite: l-'ocrr.-n:£ cf Heaxe. 
lUiOtratei in fl Ftut PPiieX. end r.n- 
pe'D’jj (ToedrttiE 
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rQuintilian’ii Institute! of Oratory. 

Literally Translsted. with Notes, &c, by 
■ J. 8. Watgos. KUL In 2 roll 
Oallust, Florus, and Yollcius Pater- 
coins. With Copious Notes, Biographical 
Notices- on>t Tnilex. by J. R 
Seneca de Beneficiis. -Neudy trans- 

letod by A. .'SuaVAKT, M.A. 

Sophocles, I'he OxlorU Translatjon 

Tovised. 

Strabo’s Goography, Translated, 
with Coplonn Notes, by W, FAnootntB, 
1I.A., end H. C. ILuiiwoif, leq. With 
Index, giving the Andent and Modem 
Name*. In 3 vole. 

SaotoniuB' Lives of the Ttvelvc 
Casars, and other Works. Thomson'e 
. Translaaon, revised, with Notes, by T. 
FonrsTTB. 

Tacitna. Literally Translated, with 

Notes. In 3 vol*. 

Vol. 1. The Annals. 

• Vol. 2. The -History, Qennanla, -Agrl- 
•' co2a,A:& Wlthlndcr. 


Tercnca' and Pheedras. 

EffiST, B.A. . . , 


By H. T 


Theocrituc, Bion, jKoachus, and 
. Tyrtens. -By J. Bak.es. M A. ■ With the 
Metrical yeralona ol Chapman. . . 


Th-UCydides. Literally Translated hy 
Bey. H. Daii. . In 2 vole. Sr. 6d. each. ; 
VirgiL Li terally Translated by Datib ■ 
Exm. New Edition, carefallyrevlBei . Si. ed. 


Sonophon’e Woris. In 3 Voh, 

Vol. I. The .Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
Transtatod, with Notes, by J, S. V.'ai- 
Eon, MA. And a Geographical Com- 
mentary, by W, F. AmswoEta, FBA., 
F.S.GB,, *0. 


VoL 2. Cyropedla’ end Hellenics, By 
J. S. Watsoit, MA., and the Rev. H. 
D-tLE. 1 


Vol. 3. The Minor Workc. 
Watsoit, M.A, 


By J. S. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBEARY. 


C7 ToU. at Ei.' tacK, eset^inff Ptote msriei clhenoist. 


Agassiz and Gould’s Comparative 
-Bhyslolosp. Enlarged by Pr. WnroiST. 
Ufvxiris tf Engravingt. . 

Boiley’z llannal of Technical Analy- 
ri*. A Guide for the Testing of Natnrsd 
end Artificial Snbetancec. By B..E. Padi~ 
109 Wood JBngrSivingi. 

-SBlDGEWilEE TEEATIS2S,-. 

■ Bell on the Hand. Its M echa- 

- nban and Vital Endowisenla as oTincuiB 

Design. SevmOi Edition Bevutd. 

Kirhyonthe History, Eabit®, 
end Instincts ol -Animals. IMted, with 
Notes, by T, avHZB Joses. Eumsrous 
Efigravingi, mony^Khith art aidifsbncl. 
In 3 vol*. 

o— --Kidd on tho Adaptation of 

■ Ertemal Nataro to the Physical Condition 
• of .Man. . 3*. 6d. 

Whewell’B Astronomy and 

General Physics, considered with refer* 
. enbe to Hatnrel Theology. Jr. 8d. 

Chalmers on tho Adaptation 

of'Extemal Nature to tho Moral and In* 
-iollectnal Cbnstltntlon of Man. 

.V. 

■ Prontis Treatise on ChemiS' 


BRlilGEWATEE TREATISES-conf. 

' Bnckland’c Geology end 


Mineralogy. • 3 vol*. IBt. 


Eoget’c Animal and Vega 


tehlo Physiology. 
Or. c.-’eh. 


JUuciraUd. In 3 vok. 


Brotvno (A. J. Jnhes).' Student’s 
Handbook of Physical .Geology. Eiim- 
troiis Imitations. Bs. 


Carpenter’c tUr. W. B.) Zoology. A 
' Syotematlc View of the Stmetnre, Habits, 
Instincts, and Hees, of the principal Fami- 
lies of tho Animal Kingdom, and of tha 
chief forms of Fossil -Remains.- Eeviacd 
by W. S. Dallas, FJCS, mustrattd \sith 
tnany Jamdred Wood Engravings. In 
S’vols.ei. each. 


— — r* Hechamcal Philosophy, Ac- 
tronomy, aini Horolo^. A Popnlsr Er* 
position. I8X lUuttrationt. 


fay, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edited 
ysg Dr. J. ,W. SBnrrm, 

28 . 


Vegetahlo Physiology and 

Systematlo Botany. A complete -intro- 
duction to the -Khowiedge of Plants. 
Revised, under arrangement with the 


Anther, by E. Eakkbsieu MJ)., 
EeturalhvndredEltatratiomon Wood. gJ. 

Animal Physiology. In part 

ro-v7Tltten by the Author. Vjmxris cj 
SOD CatriJal nhittratioM. 6E. 



BOHN’S VAIilOOB LIBB ABIES. 


'CaBTrcnl oa Colour. Containing the 
?rl3c3p!«^j of Hannon? and Contract of 
Colonra, and tbc-lr applIc*t;on to the Aita, 
iTanakted from ths French hy Chaexk 
ZIaxszu. Onl? complete EdillciL f crerri 
' Platfs. Or, ^th sn cddillcsal series cf 
16 Plates In Colonrz. 1c.6dL 

Ennemoser’B History of Hagic. 

Translated by Wiluajm EcrrTrr. V/lth 
an Appendls of the most remarhatle imd 
tost anthenticalod Etortes of Apparitions. 
Dreams, Table-Tumlng, tnd Splrit-Eap- 
plng, ix. In 2 Tola. 

Hogg’s (Jahex) Eleineiita of Ezperi- 

mental end I»alnral Philosophy. Con- 
talnlng Mechanics, Pnetimatica, Hydrc- 
etatlca, HydrenUcc, '' Accmstlca, Optica 
Cslorfc. Electricity, Voltalsm, end Itlag- 
netlsm. Nevr E^tion, enlarged. Vp- 
icerdt <400 /T^TcdctiJs, 

Hind's Introduction to Astronomy. 
■\7ith e Tocahnlary. containing en Expk- 
nation of ell tho Tcmn In present wc 
ITe-w Edition, enlarged. Ifurwcijj Er.* 
gravingu Zt, Od. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos; or, Sketci. of a 
Physic^ Description of the Unlvcrts. 
• TranaUtsd by E. C. OirS end T7. a 
DAtLAS, FJiij. Piin Portrait, In Cre 
vob. 2s. Cd. each ; excepting VoL V., 6i. 

%• In this eUtlon Ifce notes are pliced 
bmcath the text, Homboldt'e analytical 
Snmmariea and the pajES’.5ns blttcrlocnp- 
pTCSEod arc Inricdca, and nc?.' and com* 
prebenslTO Indlcsc era added. 

— Travels in Anorica. In 8 

TOlS. 

— Vievrs of Haturo; or, Con- 
templations of the Enbllmc Phenomena of 
Creation. Translated by E. C. Orri and 
iL D. Eona. With a cotaplste Index. 

East’* (Eobart) Poetry of Sdencs; 

rr, Stcaic? o' the Phytical PhsuoneEs cf 
::»tnre. By Profator Hrar. i;trT7 Edi- 
tion. tnluKcd. 

Joyce’B Bcieatific Bialo^cE. By 

lit. Geittith. i:-jrr,rr<Kt B'ooimiJ. 

Intcoduotion to tho Arts cr.d 

Kdcnccj. vnth' Esamlnstlca (JnceUon;. 
U-d. 

Esiglit'E (ChM.jPxotrlcdga ie Pover. 
A i’oynlsr llanmj o' Political Eccnomy. 

Loctore: oa Paiating. Sy tbc Pvo; .ni 

•/ Acad.nnldans, With Iclrcdnclory 'Aszzy. 
yod tfotcj by E. tVOEtam, Eej. 
_jp-i*ortTCi\s, 


j Tally’s Introduction to Astrology-. 

{ With cnmerctLi EmtndtUcci, ty ' 
} Zadsikl, 

I HantcU's (Dr.) Geological Hicur- 

j rioni thrtn:;;h the Itlc ct W'ight and !>::• 

» sctshlra. Kesr Edition, by T. Rcrt?* 
j JonifS, Efiq. /rt:Tnerc*u? trotrfiyv/Iy cr;- 
' cjt^d TToodcsiU, and a ^ccvo^icol Akp. 

■ — — ifedalj of Creation ; 

i or.FIrttLeesontlnGcologyBftd Iheftnd? 

I of Organic Prcmalcs; Inckdlng Gfolc^lcsl 
{ Ercmsloas. 'itw EdiL'on, rcriffsl <7c« 

I twred Plata, arui f 'rerai f.tndrcd fcfau- 
j tifui WoodciiU. In 2 voU., df. c>l each. 

Petrifactions and their 

Teachlnri. An Illnstrated Handt-x/h to 
the Organic Rmaln® In the DrttUh Mn* 

I tmn. A'tmcwi En-Tranr.fj. Cf. 

j Wonders of Geology ; or, a 

■ Familiar Expo-ltlon cf Geoloc^icat The- 

I comena. Kerr Willem, snrsnenied lyT. ‘ 
I Etryxnr Joins. F.G.S. CctirjTtd 
; ifap cf J?n?Iand. Plcta. cid nearly 2 C 3 
; KbcdctrXf. In avols.,7f.ed,es';h. 

I 

j Eorphy’* Game* of CacM. B^iog 
tso Malcbc*? tr.d be^t Oao« pUytd ty 
I the American CUamploQ T:1th Kxpkni* 

I tor? and Analytical *Vo'e*., hy J. lATxn* 
i niAL. Portrait and Mem&tr. 

I It ctmtalns by fa? the largest coUcvtton 
> of games played by Mr. Mcrpby extant !n 
any form, and has rccfft-ed hii tndcnf*. 

I meat and ocpcratlon. 

^ 8 chouvr’BEarUi,Plants,andHnn;nnd 

j Kobell'i SVctchcfl from the filaeral Klrr— •' 
{ domu Translated by A. ilcrrnrr, ' 

j CcV:tsrtdI!a;>cfth:GfC7ra^\ycfPlcr.U. i 

[ Emith’s fPyo'j Geology and Ecrip- 
5 Inre ; cr. The Itelatloa l•^t'src^n the He ly 
I Scriptnres and Geological Sefmot. 

I Stanley's Classified Eynopsli of tho 

j PrtamruI'.Palnkrs of the Dntcl; and >■:> 

} talih iScaooIi. 

i Staunton’s Chess-pUyer’s Handbook. 

, ,Y«nrrct« DSayremf. 

I ChcE! Praxis. A Saj-plcurtrit 

! tn the O.'cs-playrr'i Kiindbf«i.i:. ‘Cu*:- 
, talnh.g all O.* rj'xt impcruml rc-frm 
‘mpriiTfmrnti In Ih^Op'.Ti'rjnt. lllcrira*.'"! 

’ ty frtnil Gsrr.Mj a frrl.'M Code <.r Cc^’J 
Laia'i; and % r-f f.?r, Merphy'f 

Gama la England an.d Franc**. Ct: 

• Chers-plsycr's Ccnipanicr- 

Comprit'nr, a t.t'V Tr^ntl’.e tzO-vU, Ct!-* 
i . cl Match and t D'’“a'.“cr 

i , ef Dr^mai J’rw'hlrmr. ^ . 



A CATALOGUE OF 


Staunton’s Clies* Tournament of 

1315. ifumerout lUuftrationt. 

Stocfchardt’a Principles of Chemistry, ; 

tacenipllfled la a series of simple expert- j 
meats. Bitsed upon the German iror}: at 
Professor Stookhajidt, anti Edited by C. • ; 
W. HEAlon, Professor of Cbemlstiy st 
Cbarlng Cross Hospital. Vpvardtef 310 ,, 
Ultatraiiont. > 


ITre’H (3r. A.) CoUon Haaufaccore 
of Great Brttatn, fiTatematlcallj Investl* 
gated; «dtii an lotrodactory view of lu 
coiapi*rAUve stato lin Foreign Conntrlea* 
Witloa, revised by P. L. Enotosns. 
Ont hundred and J)f(y niutbratiom. In 
■ 2 volt. 

Pliildgopliy of Manufactures ; 

or. itn Kxposutoa of tto Pactory Bystea 
of . Great Biltain. Conttoned by P. L 
Sanronoa, Jr, ei. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

<jEilbart’8 History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. Netr - Edition. 
ICevised to the J’rcsent bale by it. S. Micans, of the Itoyal Bank of Scotland, with 
Portrait of GUbart, 2 Tola. lOr. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

2S rots, at various prices. 


^ohn'sDictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions. 6i. 

Buchanan’s Dictionary of Science 

■ and Technical Tenus. 6s. i 

Blair’s Chronological Tables, Ee- 

. vised and EnLarged. Comprehending the 
' Chronology and History of the World; 
from the earliest times. By J.WiLLOCOnur 
Bosse. Double Volume. 10s. 

’ Olark’s (Hugh) ‘ Introduction to 

Heraldry. TrithnearlylOilO llhutrations. 

■ iSth edition. P.evised and eniaraed by 
J. R. PtAKCHE, Boope Crois. 5s. Or, 
with all the Hiustrations coloured, 15s. 

Chronicles of the Tombs. A Collec- 
tion of Kemarlmble Epitaphs. ByT. J. 
PErriGKEW, F.R.S., h'.S.A. 5s. 
Handbook of Domestic Medicine. 

Popularly arranged. By Dr. Hexet 
Davies. ' tOO pages. With complete 
Index. 5s, - • , 

Games. By various Amateurs ' 

and Professors. Edited by H. G. Bonx. 
Illustrated by numerous Diagrams. 6s. 

.-d Proverbs. Comprising aU 

Ray’s English Proverbs, wIUi additions ; 

■ his foreign Proverbs; and an Alphabetical 
Index. 5s. 

Henfrey’s Guide to English Coins, 

■' .from the Conquest to tiie Present Time. 

IvfcvU^ E'Vtioii Iiy C. F- Kranr, 3I.A., . ' 
... F.S.A. 6s. 

. - . 30 • 


: Humphrey’s Coin ColleotorisManual, 
A popular Imrodnctiori to the Study of 
Coins, nighly finished Engravings, In 
2 voU. Is. 

• Index of Dates. Comprehending 

. the princip.il Facts in the Chronology and 

• ■ History of the World, from the earh'ort 
, time, alpb.abetically arranged. ByJ. W. 
j Rossn. Deuble volume. lOs. 

: Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual of 
! Engii'h Llteratnre. Hew Edition, en- 
j larged, by H. G. Boiix. Parts I. to X.. 

(A to Z.) 3s. 6cf. each. Part XI. (the Ap- 
1 pendis Volume). 5s. Or the 1 1 parts In 
4 vols., half morocco, 21. Ssi 

I Polyglot 6f Poreign Proverbs. TVith 

; English Translation's., and a General Ih- 
I dex, bringing the whole into parallth. 

' By H. G. Boirx. Ss. • . 

1 Political Cyclopsdia. In A ' voJs, 

I 3s. 6d. each. ' 

; Smith’s (Brchdeaoon) Complete Col- 

lection of Synonyms and Antonyms. 5.'. • 

; The Epigrammatists. Selection.-; 

I from the Epigrammatic Dileratnre of 

' all Times. With Hows, 'andlutrodnclion. 

: By Rev. H. P. Dodd, JI.A. Enlarged, 

i Edition. 6.s. 

'Bkeeler’s (W. A., M.A.) Dictionary 
of Hoted Names of Fictitious Persons and 
Places. Bs. ■ • 

"Wright’s (T.) Dictionaiy of Obsolete 
and Provincial English. , In 2 vols, 5s. 
each . . - . • 



BOEDTB VABIOVS LlBTliBll-B. 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


.10 VoU. at 3t. Si?., ezcej>!inj fV»?« jjx.ir/.-tt! oihmrUz,"' 


Suniey’s Evelina, AVith on Intro- 

clDctloa andlCoies by A. U. Ellts. 


' Tom'Joncs; the History of a Focad 

i 'llTi". Hy IFKKr.v Fi:LDrNc;. c -c'- 
^ Ixiilioii, reTi‘ 'sj . ■^VUb jnv.»'rafi'r.s 


Burney’s ' Cecilia. Edited by A. R. I 

ELU8i 2V0l3. •' I 

aianzoni (Alessandro) The Betrothed 
• d’ pTomcfcsl Fposi). The on‘y complete I 
4 English Transhtion. With nomerona . \ 
jWcKxicats. Ci. - . 

Unclti Tom’s Cabin, AVith Tnlroduc- 
tory ;TT-mflrks by the Ilcv’. J. Siirrman, 
rrintol tn a largt clear iypt, JUusira - ' ' 
iioTJ. ■ 5r. C<I. 


- Ccorye Cmikshau':, In 2 vuls. 7r, 

Joseph Andreirs. ByHLrN'RV l'jrrj>- 
J^o. • Ro«-coc*s Edition, re\hM. Wlvh 
» Kluttrafior.sZy Ctorgt CniV-ah.ar,\. In 
^ (1 vol. Zt. C-I. 

Amelia. By Hrynv FirxniKrr. 

..Ro'Coe’fl TVlitlon. With Cndk* 

‘shank'p HlastrnlicrLS. Cx. 

Crosse’s Marco.Visconti. Trandato^i 

from the iulun by A. !•*. J). 


■' ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 


* Torf. ai.xarCous f rices. 


Leonardo 'da* Vincx’a, (Treatise on;. Deimnin’s (A.) Ulustnatod History of 
Painting. Numerous Plaloa.'.'At.io A’d/tion, ’• , . Anns/xnd AnneurfrotntlK'Ijxrlkxt lVr{*»». 
rented. 6x. . , ' . ' * • , ; With ufeirly 2, OGn 7x. vf. 


Planchc’s .ffistory of British .Cos-- 

- innjc. Third Edition UW* jiumrroux. 
VTondcuis. ■ Cf. . 


j Flarman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 

' Xur/'Crou! jnuttralic^rj. Cf. 


Fairholt’s Costume in England. ‘ A'.. 

Ilisfory lo’tbi’* ctid of the J*ich« » 

feenth ConttiTy. Jidrd- fMition. I 
Jarg'-l- .'Uid tl'orougblv 'revk^d bv the . 
Hon.Bi A.HaLo:M-'.S.A-,. WUhVUne : 
too ■ WoodcOts. 2 v*-,l4. 'ioj. VcI. 1. 

; IJhtoryj Vol. lI/OIoi«nr}V.. 


Tho Anatomy and Philosophy of 

Hxprcftlon as connreted v^pb Us- Kir.*' 
Arti. Py Sfj: (hiAiitr^ Ih tu K.H. 
FeverttK I’diii'Tit rented, WPA nui’icn/i.r 
WcoJeut: and 2r) riai's. t:. 




